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PREFACE. 

A  LARGE  poitbn  of  the  present  rolume  relates  to  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  the  country,  —  a  subject  of  great  and  in- 
creasing interest  to  the  American  people.  They  are  rapidly 
passing  away ;  and  it  is  deemed  wise  and  important  to  collect 
and  preserve  such  peculiarities  of  the  race  as  may  be  found  wor- 
thy of  the  contemplation  and  analysis  of  philosophical  minds. 
With  this  view,  the  attention  of  the  Society  has  been  called  to 
an  examination  of  the  various  dialects  existing,  or  that  have 
existed,  among  the  different  tribes  of  North  America.  "  Until 
within  a  few  years  past,"  remarks  a  learned  writer,  "  these 
neglected  dialects,  lie  the  devoted  race  of  men,  who  have  / 

spoken  them  for  so  many  ages,  and  who  have  been  stripped  of 
almost  every  fragment  of  their  paternal  inheritance,  except 
their  language,  have  incurred  only  the  contempt  of  the  people 
of  Europe  an4  their  descendants  on  this  continent;  all  of 
whom,  with  less  justice  than  is  generally  supposed,  have  prob- 
ably boasted  of  their  own  more  cultivated  languages,  as  well  as 
more  civiliEed  manners."  * 

The  first  step  towards  this  investigation  must  be  a  correct 
knowledge  of  individual  dialects ;  the  second,  a  comparison  of 
the  various  dialects  with  one  another.  And  the  greater  the 
extent  to  which  the  latter  process  is  carried,  the  more  satisfac- 
tory will  be  the  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive.  This  has  been 
termed  the  ^compantive  science  of  language,"  which  was 
first  successfully  cultivated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia,  who  took  measures  to  obtain  vocabularies 
of  all  the  languages  in  the  world.  "  She  directed  her  Sec- 
retary of  State,"  says  the    writer  we   have   already  quoted, 

*  Mem.  Am.  Aead.  Vol.  IV.  p.  aiO. 
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**  to  write  to  the  powers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  ;  and 
application  was  accordingly  made  to  President  Washington  for 
our  Indian  languages,  several  specimens  of  which  were  accord- 
ingly furnished."  A  portion  of  the  results  of  those  inquiries 
may  be  seen  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  in  the  accounts  of  Russian  voyages  of  discovery,  and 
in  the  works  of  various  men  of  science,  who  havQ  flourished 
upder  the  patronage  of  the  Empress  and  her  successors.  From 
the  materials  thus  collected,  the  celebrated  production  of  the 
German  philologists,  Adelung  and  Vater,  proceeded  ip  part, 
which  has  been  followed  within  a  few  years  by  the  more  finished 
Qnd  extended  ^ofH  of  Balbi,  published  in  France,  but  dedicated 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  In  the  former,  the  collection  of 
American  dialects  was  both  incomplete  and  deficient  in  accu- 
racy ;  in  the  compilation  of  the  latter,  the  author  consulted  thQ 
manuscript  essay  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  its  original  state,  which  is 
published  in  the  present  volume,  after  having  been  much  en- 
J^urged  by  the  addition  of  copious  vocabularies  and  other  ap- 
propriate matter. 

Th^  labors  of  other  writers,  who  at  difierent  periods  bavQ 
bestowed  their  attention  on  the  Indian  languages,  are  to  be 
referred  to  th^  first  branch  of  investigations,  limited  to  the  dis- 
tinct consideration  of  individual  dialects.  The  works  of  Eliot, 
Cotton,  Roger  Williams,  and  Edwards,  in  New  England  ;  the 
Dictionary  of  Father  Rasle,  illustrated  by  the  learned  and  just 
discrimination  of  Pickering ;  and  the  researches  of  HeckeweU 
der  and  Zeisberger,  on  whose  data  have  been  reared  the  philo* 
logical  hypotheses  and  acute  disquisitions  of  Pu  Ponceau ;  are 
all  of  this  class.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Gallatin  to  bring  together, 
in  a  comparative  view,  the  languages  and  dialects  of  all  the 
nations,  so  far  as  authentic  specimens  of  tbQin  could  be  procured, 
and  to  describe  the  various  analogies  of  structure  and  charac- 
teristic features  existing  among  them.  This  we  regard  as  the 
second  step  towards  a  complete  philosophical  view  of  the  whole 
ground,  now  for  the  first  time  attempted  on  a  scale  commensu- 
rate with  its  importance,  and  executed  in  a  manner,  which 


PRVTACC.  IX 

claims  the  merit  of  originalitj,  while  it  brings  to  good  account 
tbe  labors  of  all  preceding  writers.  * 

At  the  request  of  the  Coromitteey  a  list  of  books  published 
in  tbe  Indian  languages  by  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  David 
Greene,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board,  and  communicated 
for  publication  in  tbe  present  volume ;  but,  as  it  has  been  since 
given  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  another  work,  wh»h 
possesses  a  tride  circulation  ,f  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  state 
here  the  number  of  books  printed  in  each  language.  They  are 
as  follows:  In  Cherokee,  18 distinct  works  ;  Choctaw,  19  do. ; 
Creek  or  Muskhogee,  3  do. ;  Osage,  1  do. ;  Ojibway  or  Chippe- 
way,  5  do.;  Seneca,  4  do. ;  Ottowa,  1  do. ;  Abenaki,  2  do  ;  Si- 
oux, 1  do.  With  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cherokee,  which 
have  been  printed  in  the  syllabic  alphabet  invented  by  Guess, 
one  of  the  tribe,  the  works  have  been  printed  in  the  orthography 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pickering,  as  a  uniform  method  of  writing  the 
Indian  languages.  %  This  we  regard  as  a  most  important  im* 
provement,  which  is  calculated  to  obviate  a  very  serious  diffi- 
culty resulting  from  the  various  systems  of  orthography  adopted 
by  writers  of  different  nations.  In  addition  to  the  above  list  of 
publications  by  tbe  Board,  (which  consist  of  elementary  school- 
books  and  religious  works,  prepared  by  the  Missionaries,)  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Byington  has  composed  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary 
of  the  Choctaw  language,  the  latter  containing  about  15,000 
words,  which  may  be  hereafter  publbhed. 

*  In  regard  to  the  details  of  the  publication,  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  the  correction  of  the  press  has  been  performed  without  the  aid  of 
the  Author.  The  whole  of  tbe  Introductory  E2ssty,  however,  together 
with  some  other  portions  of  the  work,  passed  under  the  careful  revision 
of  a  member  of  the  Publishing  Committee,  (Mr.  Folsom,)  by  whom 
the  entire  duties  of  the  Committee,  in  reference  to  the  present  volume, 
have  been  performed,  in  consequence  of  the  engagements  of  the  other 
members. 

t  Misdonary  Herald,  for  July,  1886*    Boston. 

t  Mem.  Am.  Acad.    Yd.  IV. 
VOL.  u.  6 
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It  is  imnecessary  to  speak  here  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
volume  now  presented  to  the  public.  They  will  be  preceded 
by  distinct  notices  illustrative  of  their  origin  and  design,  where 
it  may  be  desirable  for  the  information  of  the  reader. 

A  considerable  period  has  been  suffered  to  elapse  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  and  Collec- 
tions of  this  Society  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  its  general  inter- 
ests have  not  been  neglected.  The  munificent  bequests  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  making  provision,  among  other  objects,  for  the  support 
of  a  resident  Librarian,  whose  attention  should  be  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  duties  of  the  office,  enabled  the  Society  to  secure 
the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  late  incumbent.  A 
just  idea  of  what  was  accomplished  by  that  gentleman,  during  the 
few  years  of  his  official  labors,  is  conveyed  in  the  well-deserved 
tribute  to  his  memory,  from  the  pen  of  Governor  Davis,  con- 
tained in  the  present  volume. 

But,  while  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Society  ailbrds 
good  cause  of  congratulation,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  active  and  zealous  cooperation'bf  its  friends  is  required  to 
develope  and  apply  the  resources  placed  at  their  command  for 
the  promotion  of  its  objects.  Original  contributions,  as  well  as 
rare  documents,  illustrative  of  the  history  and  antiquhies  of  any 
portion  of  the  continent,  will  always  receive  the  respectful 
attention  of  the  Publishing  Committee  ;  and,  as  the  causes  that 
have  retarded  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume  are  not 
expected  to  occur  again,  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated, 
that  in  future  the  publications  of  the  Society  will  be  made  at 
regular  and  less  protracted  intervals. 
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It  b  a  prominent  principle  in  the  structure  of  all  free  govem- 
mentSy  like  that  of  the  United  States,  that  their  strength  and 
their  durability  are  founded  in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
the  people.  In  the  talents  and  moral  worth  of  every  citizen, 
then,  the  government  have  a  deep  interest ;  an  interest,  which 
the  public  good  demands  should  be  cherished  and  improved, 
by  judicious  means,  to  its  utmost  extent. 

There  exists  consequently,  a  corresponding  obligation  in 
every  individual  to  consider  his  endowments  as  the  gift  of 
Heaven  for  the  service  of  his  country ;  and  to  be  developed 
with  untiring  zeal  for  that  purpose,  and  consecrated  with 
unwavering  firnmess  to  that  object.  It  is  a  prevalent,  but  most 
unhappy  mbtake  among  the  youth  of  our  republic,  and  too 
much  countenanced,  if  not  encouraged,  by  their  parents  and  their 
teachers,  that  the  chief  end  of  education  is  to  furnish  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  influence,  and  power,  for  their 
personal  gratification,  rather  than  to  sustain,  perfect,  and  per- 
petuate, the  institutions  of  that  country,  which  gave  them  birth, 
and  insured  the  means  of  knowledge  and  usefulness. 
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The  duty  of  self-devotion  to  the  claims  of  country  cannot 
be  unheeded  or  undervalued  by  any  one,  without  incurring  the 
imputation  of  great  criminality.  Nor  can  a  disregard  of  it  find 
justification  or  apology  in  the  fact,  that  nature  has  not  been 
liberal  in  bestowing  her  favors. 

The  most  ordinary,  and  the  most  gifted  intellect,  belong 
alike  to  the  commonwealth,  and  each  is  necessary  to  her 
growth  and  prosperity.  And,  notwithstanding  our  admiration 
of  a  few  exalted  minds,  and  the  distinguished  benefits  they 
sometimes  confer  on  society,  it  is,  after  all,  ordinary  minds 
which  constitute  most  of  our  physical  strength,  and  moral 
power,  and  intellectual  riches ;  it  is  these  principally,  which 
give  health,  and  activity,  and  energy  to  the  body  politic.  The 
boundless  philanthropy  of  Howard  will  ever  be  a  theme  of 
grateful  praise  to  afflicted  humanity ;  and  the  never-ceasing 
benevolence  of  Oberlin  will  ever  be  remembered,  with  profound 
veneration,  by  the  people  of  his  charge  ;  yet  neither  of  these 
could  claim  a  high  standing  among  the  gifted  men  of  their 
time  ;  and,  in  our  own  country,  there  have  been  many  among 
the  most  forward  of  those  *who  are  constantly  engaged  in 
devising  and  executing  plans  of  reformation  and  improvement, 
who  are  distinguished  for  successful  efforts  in  doing  good, 
rather  than  for  rare  endowments  of  mind,  or  attainments  in 
knowledge. 

In  this  latter  class  of  citizens  may  be  ranked  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  ;  a  man,  possessed  of  a  strong  and  discriminating 
intellect,  but  of  none  of  those  commanding  powers  or  splendid 
talents,  which  often  delight  and  astonish  the  world.  With  few 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  education,  he  yet  acquired,  by  a 
diligent  use  of  time,  an  extent  of  knowledge,  which  few  of  the 
most  favored  have  equalled ;  and  by  industry  and  frugality,  a  for- 
tune not  often  exceeded,  which  he  liberally  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  learning,  of  private  charity,  and  public  beneficence.  It  is  use- 
ful to  trace  the  progress  of  such  a  man  from  the  restlessness  of 
childhood  to  the  serenity  of  old  age,  and  to  mark  his  advances 
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fiom  a  conditkm  c^  dependence  to  one  of  opulence,  and  from 
the  obscurity  of  an  humble  apprentice  to  the  distinction  of  a 
founder  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  institutions  in  the  western 
world.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that,  in  our  country  at  least,  the 
character,  the  reputation,  and  the  destiny  of  every  youth  are 
generaUy  subject  to  the  decisions  of  his  own  will ;  and  bow 
much  society  is  often  indebted  for  its  privileges  to  the  influence 
and  labOTs  of  men,  who  never  shared  its  applause  or  par- 
ticipated its  honors.  The  principal  pordon  of  the  following 
sketch  of  his  life  and  character  is  taken  irom  an  address 
delivered  at  his  funeral  by  the  late  Isaac  Goodwin,  Esq. 

Isaiah  Thomas  was  bom  in  Boston,  January  I9tb,  1749. 
His  ancestors  emigrated  irom  England  at  an  early  period 
in  the  settlement  at  Massachusetts.  Hb  grandfather,  Peter 
Thomas,  was  a  merchant,  and  died  in  1746,  leaving  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Moses,  the  second  son,  and 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  resided  partly  at  Long 
Island,  and  partly  in  Boston,  and  died  at  sea,  leaving  a 
destitute  widow  and  five  children,  of  whom  Isaiah  was  the 
youngest.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Zachariah  Fowle,  a  printer  of  ballads  in  Boston.  Instead  of 
being  sent  to  school,  he  was  placed  in  the  printing-office ;  and, 
to  enable  him  to  set  his  types  for  the  small  worhs  executed  at 
the  press,  he  was  elevated  upon  a  bench  raised  eighteen  inches 
fjxmi  the  floor.  The  composbg  stick  he  then  used,*is  still 
preserved,  with  a  specimen  of  this  early  attempt  at  typography. 
Without  the  assbtance  of  any  one,  as  he  himself  often  declared, 
in  this  shop,  he  not  only  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  elemen- 
tary branches  of  learning,  but  was  so  far  competent  to  write, 
that,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  enabled  to  take  charge 
of  a  newspaper  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  place  he 
went,  upon  a  disagreement  with  his  master.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  this  place,  the  memorable  Stamp  Act  took  eflfect  in  the 
colonies.     To  send  out  a  newspaper  with  this  odious  badge  of 
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Bervitude  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  oS  the  young  New- 
England  man,  as  he  was  then  called. 

An  editorial  paragraph  caused  the  printer  to  be  summoned 
before  the  public  authority.  He  exculpated  himself  by  cast*- 
ing  the  blame  upon  his  apprentice,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  paper.  A  second  paragraph  occasioned  a  call  upon  the 
young  man  himself,  who  was  finally  dismissed  with  a  slight 
reprimand,  and  with  an  admonition  to  remember,  that  he  was 
not  in  Boston.  The  reams  of  paper  in  the  office  were  secretly 
divested  of  the  stamps,  and  the  Gazette  was  afterwards  issued 
without  this  obnoxious  mark.  In  March,  1767,  he  left  Halifax, 
and,  after  workmg  some  time  in  New  Hampshire,  returned  to 
the  employment  of  hb  former  master  in  Boston.  He  separated 
from  him  again,  by  agreement,  and  attempted  to  establish 
himself  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  From  this  place  he 
went  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  worked  for  two 
years.  In  consequence  of  declining  health,  he  abandoned  a 
project  he  had  formed  of  going  to  England  to  acquire  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  trade. 

In  1770  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  and  in  connexion 
with  Z.  Fowle,  commenced  the  "  Massachusetts  Spy,"  then  a 
small  paper,  published  three  times  a  week.  Three  months 
after  this  he  purchased  the  establishment  and  issued  the  paper 
upon  a  half  sheet,  until  December  of  that  year,  when  it  was 
discontinued. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1771,  he  commenced  the  present 
'^  Massachusetts  Spy,"  which  he  published  weekly  upon  a  large 
sheet.  Although  firmly  attached  to  the  popular  side  in  the 
rising  political  contest,  Mr.  Thomas  opened  his  columns  to 
both  parties  ;  but  the  Royalists  soon  withdrew  their  patronage, 
and  the  paper  was  thereupon  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Whig 
interest.  Overtures  were  made  by  the  Royalists  to  obtam  his 
influence,  but  were  rejected.  Attempts  were  then  made  to 
coerce  him,  by  embarrassing  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the 
establishment.      The  interposition  of  friends  prevented  any 
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trouble  fiom  this  quarter.  In  consecpience  of  an  essay,  frigned 
Mudui  Scavolaj  published  in  the  Spy  of  November,  1770, 
he  was  summoned,  by  Governor  Hutchinson  and  his  Council, 
to  appear  at  the  Council-Chamber.  He  promptly  refused 
obedience  to  the  order.  His  answers  to  the  messenger,  which 
were  written  down  at  the  time,  discover  a  knowledge  of  his 
personal  rights,  a  resoluteness  of  purpose,  and  an  intrepidity  oi 
character,  that  strongly  indicated  the  course  he  would  after- 
wards pursue  in  the  coming  contest.  From  a  defect  of 
authority  in  the  Governor  and  Council,  further  proceedings 
were  suspended  until  the  sitting  of  the  Superior  Court,  when 
a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  procure  an  indictment ;  but  it 
was  defeated  by  the  independent  spirit  of  the  grand  jury.  A 
proceeding  by  information  was  the  next  course ;  but  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  people  frowned  upon  this  odious  engine  of 
government  for  shackling  the  press.  These  attempts  at  prosecu- 
tion were  renewed  the  next  year  under  pretence  of  punishing 
some  supposed  libeb  upon  the  King;  but  the  assistance  of 
friends  relieved  him  from  the  danger.  A  proffer  of  profession- 
al  services  from  the  dbtinguished  James  Otb  v^as  gratefully 
received  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  manifests  the  mterest  felt  for  his 
security  by  that  statesman  of  mighty  mind,  and  by  other 
patriots  of  the  revolution. 

At  this  period  there  were  three  other  papers,  published  b 
Boston,  but  neither  of  them  had  a  patronage  equal  to  that  of 
the  Spy.  Upon  its  first  publication  the  subscription  list  con- 
tained less  than  two  hundred  names;  but,  such  was  its  popu- 
larity, that  m  two  years  it  had  more  patronage  than  any  other 
paper  in  New  England. 

Questions  of  political  science  and  constitutional  law  were 
now  no  longer  confined  to  the  forum  and  halls  of  legislation, 
bat  became  daily  themes  of  discussion  in  the  mechanic's  shop, 
at  the  frurmer's  fireside,  and  in  the  town  meeting.  The  ezi- 
genms  of  the  times  called  for  a  journal,  conducted  by  one 
whose  edocatkm,  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking  should  bar- 
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monize  with  those  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  where 
every  one  could  find  his  own  feelings  and  principles  reflected 
without  the  expositions  of  the  learned. 

Such  a  paper  was  found  in  the  Spy,  and  such  an  editor  in 
Mr.  Thomas.  The  ability^  prudence,  and  fearless  decision 
exhibited  by  him  in  this  department,  give  to  his  character  an 
elevation  and  dignity,  that  few  only  can  attain.  It  is  here 
his  name  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  claims  the  applause  of 
mankind. 

Considering  his  youth,   his  limited    means  for  acquiring 
learning,  and  the  portentous  state  of  the  times,  it  must  have 
required  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  bearing  to  sustain  itself  in  so 
unequal  a  conflict.     On  one   side,  was  most  of  the  learning 
and  wealth  of  the  province,  together  with  the  patronage  of  the 
government  in  favor  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  branding, 
¥dth  the  reproach  of  sedition  and  rebellion,  every  movement 
for  liberty;  on   the  other,   a   people  of  staid   and  religious 
habits,  enjoying  most  unlimited  practical  freedom,  contending, 
n5t  against  any  actual,  ostensible  oppression,  but  merely  for 
principles  and  abstract  right.    Thus  circumstanced,  thb  youth- 
fill  apostle  of  liberty  took  the  field.     Although  his  paper  was 
the  medium  of  communication  for  some  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  the  day,  and  was  directed,  in  some  measure,  by  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  party,  yet  all  the  responsibilities  rested  upon 
the  editor  and  publisher,  and  a  single  act  of  imprudence,  or 
even  of  indiscretum^  might  have  involved  him  in  serious  conse- 
quences.    It  is  apparent  fix»m  an  exammation  of  the  files  of 
the  Spy  at  that  period,  that  the  editorial  matter  came  fjx>m  his 
o^n  pen.     Matters  of  fact,  without  the  tinsel  of  ornament, 
and  plain  argument,  without  the  sophistry  of  the  schools,  were 
the  simple  instruments,  by  which  the  tempest  of  popular  indig- 
nation was  roused ;  and  a  virtuous  community  required  no  other 
trident  to  set  bounds  to  the  swelling  storm.     In  a  review  of 
that  period,  as  he  himself  has  justly  observed,  ^^  common  sense 
in  common  language,  is  as  necessary  to  influence  one  class  of 
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citizens,  as  learning  and  elegance  of  composition  are  to  pro* 
duce  an  effect  upon  another.  The  cause  of  America  was  just, 
and  it  was  only  necessary  to  state  that  cause  in  a  clear  and 
impressive  manner,  to  unite  the  American  people  in  its  sup- 
port." During  that  time  of  appalling  gloom,  when  the  people 
of  Boston  were  goaded  to  resentment  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Port  Bill,  the  editor  of  the  Spy  continued  the  publication  of  his 
paper  in  that  city.  His  manner  of  defeating  the  attempts  to 
overawe  the  freedom  of  the  press  manifested  a  wisdom,  a 
fertility  of  expedients,  and  a  patriotic  integrity,  that  insured 
him  the  highest  confidence.  A  numerous  standing  army  held 
unlimited  control  of  the  metropolis,  and  repeated  outrages  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiery  were  not  discountenanced  by  the  pub- 
lic officers.  Mr.  Thomas  had  rendered  himself  olmoxious  to 
the  British,  and  threats  of  vengeance  were  thrown  out  against 
hun  and  his  printing-office.  Timely  information  was  given 
him  of  intended  violence,  which  induced  him  to  pack  up  pri- 
vately a  press  and  printing  apparatus,  and  send  them  in  a  boat 
across  Charies  River  under  the  care  of  General  Warren,  the 
martyr  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1775,  arrangements  were  made  for 
sending  detachments  into  the  interior  to  destroy  the  military 
property,  which  the  people  were  preserving  against  the  ap- 
proaching contest.  The  vigilance  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
town,  bad  faithfully  transmitted  information  into  the  country  of 
the  mtended  expedition  to  Concord.  The  editor  of  the  Spy 
vras  concerned  in  fum'ishing  this  information,  in  consequence  of 
wbk^h,  he  left  Boston  at  day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the 
memorable  19th  of  April,  and  joined  the  Provincial  militia  in 
opposing  the  King's  troops  at  Lexington.  The  next  day  he 
arrived  at  Worcester,  opened  his  printing-office,  and  recom- 
menced the  publk^tion  of  the  Spy,  May  3d,  1775. 

This  event  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  annab  of  the  town,  where  he  thenceforward  re. 
nded.    It  vras  the  first  printing  ever  performed  in  the  interior 
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of  New  England.  The  Provincial  Congress  were  now  in  ses- 
sion at  Watertown,  and  it  was  proposed  by  them  to  remove 
this  press  to  that  place ;  but  it  was  afterwards  determined  that 
it  should  remain  in  Worcester,  and  that  the  Spy  should  be 
transmitted  by  post-riders  to  Watertown  and  Cambridge.  Un- 
til presses  were  established  in  those  places,  Mr.  Thotnas  exe- 
cuted the  printing  for  the  Congress.  The  labors  of  Mr. 
Thomas  were  not  confined  to  the  Spy.  He  established  the 
first  newspaper  in  Newburyport,  as  early  as  1773,  which  he 
soon  after  transferred  to  other  hands.  In  1774  he  published 
in  Boston,  the  "  Royal  American  Magazine,"  a  monthly  perio- 
dical. Besides  the  usual  variety  of  general  literature,  this  work 
contains  a  faithful  summary  of  the  public  transactions  of  Bos- 
ton during  that  eventful  year,  and  great  value  is  added  to  the 
work  by  the  public  documents  preserved  in  its  pages,  and 
.  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  The  small  amount  of 
property  contained  in  the  package  sent  across  Charles  River, 
upon  his  flight  from  Boston,  was  all  that  he  rescued  fix>m  five 
years  of  unremitted  toil  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ; — the  resi- 
due fell  a  prey  to  the  soldiery,  or  was  carried  off  with  the 
plunder  of  the  army. 

With  unwearying  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  he 
persevered  in  vindicating  her  rights  to  the  end  of  her  struggle 
for  independence.  In  July,  1776,  he  participated  in  the  first 
celebration  of  that  great  event,  at  Worcester.  The  charter  of 
American  liberty  was  first  publicly  promulgated  by  him,  stand- 
ing upon  the  porch  of  the  town-house.  It  was  received  with 
the  united  acclamations  of  a  vast  multitude  of  citizens,  who, 
under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  superadded  to  that  of  the 
National  Congress  their  solemn  pledge  to  support  it  with  for- 
tune, honor,  and  life.  After  the  war,  when  the  government 
began  to  assume  a  more  permanent  form,  he  extended  his  busi- 
ness, not  only  as  a  printer,  but  as  a  bookseller.  The  first 
paper-mill  and  book-bindery  in  this  country  were  established  by 
bim.     For  several  years,  he  employed  seven  printing-presses 
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in  Worcester ;  and  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  with  Mr.  An- 
drewSy  a  partner  in  business,  he  furnished  employment  for  nine 
more.  He  establbhed  the  first  newspaper  in  Walpole,  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  Brookfield,  Massachusetts;  and  at  these 
places,  and  also  at  Albany  and  Baltimore  he  was  concerned  in 
extensive  bookstores.  From  these  sources,  much  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country  was  supplied.  The  systematic  manner, 
in  which  the  details  of  this  mass  of  business  were  conducted, 
gave  him  an  elevated  character  for  skill  as  a  merchant.  In 
1802,  he  withdrew  from  the  more  active  avocati<»is  of  his  past 
life,  and  sought  leisure  and  opportunity  for  literary  pursuits. 
In  1810  he  presented  to  the  publk)  his  ^'History  of  Printing," 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  including  a  history  of  newspapers,  with 
biographical  sketches  of  the  ante-revolutionary  printers  and 
booksellers  in  New  England.  Thb  work  manifested  great  re- 
search, persevering  industry,  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
learning.  It  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  reviewers  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  and  is  received  as  a  standard  au- 
thority upon  the  subjects  treated  of  in  its  pages.  During  the 
long  period  in  which  he  contemplated  the  preparation  of  this 
work,  and  while  engaged  in  its  progress,  he  was  continually 
laying  aside  for  preservation,  every  book,  pamphlet,  and  file  of 
newspapers,  that  came  in  his  way,  which  might  aid  him  in  this 
undertaking,  or  prove  of  future  use  to  the  historians  of  his 
country.  He  likewise  took  unwearied  pains,  and  expended 
large  sums  of  money,  in  procuring  from  abroad  valuaUe  materials 
for  the  same  object  To  collect  and  preserve  whatever  could 
tend  to  illustrate  the  genius  and  exact  condition  of  society  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  in  its  advancement  from  one  state  of  improvement 
to  another,  was  ever  a  favorite  employment  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
formed  a  prominent  habit  of  bis  life.  Hence  his  library  com- 
prised many  rare  works,  of  which  no  other  copies  could  be 
found,  and  which,  but  for  his  care,  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
world.    It  also  contained  the  most  valuable  collection  of  Amer- 
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ican  literature  to  be  seen  in  the  possession  of  any  individual  in 
the  country. 

The  want  of  such  a  library  had  been  sensibly  felt  by  him  in 
making  his  compilation,  and  the  inconvenience  had  been  over- 
come by  personal  sacrifices,  which  few  other  individuals  could 
make.  He  therefore  justly  deemed  its  importance  to  the 
literary  interests  of  society  to  be  inestimable.  If  once  scat- 
tered, he  observed,  it  could  never  be  gathered  again.  These 
considerations  led  him  to  propose  the  incorporation  of  an  asso- 
ciation for  collecting  and  preserving  the  materials  of  history, 
natural  and  civil,  in  every  form,  in  which  they  present  them- 
selves, and  he  offered  to  endow  the  Institution  by  a  donation  of 
his  collection.  The  proposition  was  approved  by  a  number  of 
the  friends  of  American  literature,  and  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society  was  incorporated  in  1812.  The  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  alone  could  give  legal  existence  to  a  corporation 
of  this  kind ;  but  it  was  considered  and  designed  by  its  founder 
to  be  an  institution  national  in  its  character,  whose  members 
should  be  elected  from  every  quarter  of  the  country,  and 
whose  advantages  should  be  common  to  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Nothing  less  than  this  would  answer  his  liberal  views 
of  public  utility.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
Thomas  was  unanimously  elected  its  President,  and  continued 
to  hold  the  office  by  annual  election  till  the  time  of  his 
death*  The  interest  be  manifested  in  its  early  success 
suffered  no  diminution  in  its  subsequent  progress.  Every 
year,  he  made  liberal  donations  of  books  and  rare  curiosi- 
ties, obtained  both  as  presents  to  him  from  their  possessors, 
and  by  purchases,  at  an  amount  not  in  considerable.  The 
first  volume  of  its  Transactions  was  published  wholly  at  his 
expense.  In  1820,  he  erected  the  spacious  edifice,  now 
occupied  by  the  Society,  fitted  it  with  convenient  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  library  and  cabinet,  and  gave 
it  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Institution.  The  library 
now  contains  about  twelve  thousand  volumes,  embracing  nu- 
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merous  tntiual  files  of  American  newspapers,  bound  in  regu«- 
lar  series.  Nearly  all  the  papers  printed  before  the  revolution 
are  to  be  found  among  them.  The  residue  of  the  library  in- 
cludes history,  theology,  and  general  literature.  One  room  is 
appropriated  for  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  illustrating  the  manners 
of  the  lathers,  as  well  as  the  aborigines  of  North  America. 
The  Institution  enumerates  a  long  list  of  benefactors,  from 
whom  have  been  received  many  valuable  donations  of  books 
and  other  articles  ;  but  ibr  whatever  of  character,  energy,  and 
living  principle  it  possesses,  it  b  indebted  to  the  untiring  gener- 
osity of  its  fotmder.  In  his  last  will,  he  has  provided  for  its 
exigencies  to  an  extent  unequalled  in  the  hbtory  of  any  simi- 
lar society  in  this  country.  Benevolence  was  a  prominent  trait 
in  the  character  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  several  other  institutions 
shared  largely  in  his  bounty,  under  the  provisions  of  his  will. 
The  community,  in  which  he  resided,  will  long  cherish  hb 
memory  as  a  public  benefactor.  To  almost  all  the  objects  of 
public  enterprbe  and  philanthropy,  which  mark  our  age,  he 
was  a  generous  contributor,  and  without  discrimination  of  party 
or  sect.  The  unfortunate  children  of  want  around  him,  in  the 
gloom  of  sickness  and  dbtress,  will  remember  him  as  a  never- 
failing  friend ;  for  to  them  hb  charities  were  abundant  and 
seasonable.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Worcester,  April  4th, 
1831,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- two  years. 

Neither  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  business,  nor  the  regular 
studies  of  a  man  of  science,  furnish  much  variety  of  incident. 
The  life  of  Mr.  Thomas  was  useful  to  hb  country,  both  for  the 
services  he  rendered  it,  and  for  the  example  he  exhibited,  so 
full  of  encouragement  to  young  men,  of  successful  industry  in 
acquuing  knowledge,  and  of  well-directed  labor  in  gaining 
property,  of  invincible  resolution  in  overcoming  difficulties,  and 
of  discriminating  liberality  in  applying  hb  acquisitions  to  the 
wants  of  individuals  and  of  society.  In  his  social  intercourse, 
he  was  afiable,  obliging,  and  friendly.  Young  men,  just  enter- 
ing into  active  life,  and  engagbg  in  the  untried  and  perplexing 
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mazes  of  business^  seldom  looked  to  him  in  vain  for  advice, 
for  patronage,  or  assistance.  His  own  experience  of  the  em- 
barrassments and  hardships,  which  beset  the  path  of  unskilled 
adventurers  in  the  world  of  business,  enUsted  his  sympathies 
in  their  trials,  and  secured  his  timely  aid  of  their  own  en- 
deavours to  obtain  importance  and  respectability.  Yet  it  can- 
not be  said  he  had  no  enemies,  for  no  man  perhaps,  is  without 
them  ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  was  ever  heard 
to  speak  of  such  with  disrespect  or  unkindness.  To  overcome 
evil  with  good,  seemed  to  be  a  ruling  principle  of  his  conduct. 
In  this  respect,  hb  example  cannot  be  too  much  commended. 
If  strictly  regarded,  it  would  relieve  society  of  much  of  the 
calumny  and  bitterness,  which  disturb  its  peace,  and  poison  the 
fountains  of  social  life. 
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J^tw  York,  2901  Jamunry,  1896. 
Sib, 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  the  residue  of  the  Synopsis  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  North  America,  classed  in  families  according  to  their  respec- 
tive languages. 

My  first  attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1823,  at  the  request  of  a 
distinguished  friend.  Baron  Alexander  Humboldt  It  was  that  essay, 
communicated  it  seems  to  Mr.  Balbi,  and  quoted  by  him  with  more 
praise  than  it  deserved,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  **  Atlas  Ethnogra^ 
phique,"  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
induced  it  to  ask  me  for  a  copy.  I  had  not  kept  any,  but  had  in  the 
mean  while  collected  and  obtained  access  to  many  important  materials. 
In  the  winter  of  1825  -  6,  the  attendance  at  Washington  of  a  numerous 
delegation  of  southern  Indians  enabled  me  to  obtain  good  vocabularies 
of  the  Muskhogee,  Uchee,  Natchez,  Chicasa,  and  Cherokee;  and  I  then 
published  a  table  of  all  the  existing  tribes  in  the  United  States,  which, 
in  its  arrangement,  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  now  adopted. 
The  War  Department  circulated  at  the  same  time,  at  my  request,  print- 
ed forms  of  a  vocabulary  containing  six  hundred  words,  of  verbal  forms, 
and  of  selected  sentences ;  and  also  a  series  of  grammatical  queries. 
The  only  communication,  received  in  answer  to  those  queries,  is  that  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester  respecting  the  Cherokee,  which  is  inserted  in 
the  Appendix.  The  verbal  forms  and  select  sentences  in  that  language, 
the  verbal  forms  of  the  Muskhogee,  Chocta,  and  Caddo,  and  the  copious 
supplementary  vocabularies  in  the  same  tongues,  and  in  the  Mohawk 
and  Seneca,  were  also  received  in  answer;  and  that  of  the  Chippeway, 
by  Dr.  James,  (Appendix  to  Tanner's  account,)  is  partly  on  the  same 
model. 

I  believe  that  I  have,  in  every  instance,  stated  to  whom  I  was  indebt- 
ed for  every  communication  of  which  any  use  was  made,  and  pointed 
out  the  authority  where  recourse  was  had  to  works  already  published.  I 
received  most  liberal  assistance  firom  every  quarter  where  I  made  appli- 
cation.   The  libraries  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and 
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of  the  Jlistorical  Societies  of  New  York  and  of  Massachusetts,  were 
opened  to  me  at  all  times,  and  their  books  and  manuscripts  communi- 
cated without  reserve.  The  War  Department,  both  formerly  and  lately, 
communicated  the  materials  in  its  possession;  and  I  am  indebted  to 
many  individuals,  but  especially  to  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  who,  in  the  most 
liberal  and  friendly  manner,  put  his  valuable  collection  of  manuscript 
vocabularies  at  ray  disposal,  and  gave  me  every  information  which  he 
thought  might  be  of  any  use  to  me. 

The  form  of  a  comparative  vocabulary  was  adopted  as  far  as  practica- 
ble ;  and,  in  preparing  it,  every  source  of  information,  whether  in  manu- 
script or  in  works  already  published,  was  resorted  to.    The  selection  of 
the  words  was  necessarily  controlled  by  the  materials.    Those  and  no 
others  could  be  admitted,  but  such  as  were  found  in  a  number  of  the 
existing  vocabularies,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended.     Some  words 
of  inferior  importance  were  introduced,  only  because  they  were  com- 
mon to  almost  all  the  vocabularies ;  and  many  have  been  omitted,  be- 
cause they  were  to  be  found  only  for  a  few  dialects.    This  will  account 
for  the  absence  of  abstract  nouns,  prepositions,  &c.,  in  the  Comparative 
Vocabolary.    The  deficiency  is  partly  supplied  for  the  Southern  and  for 
the  Iroquois  tribes,  by  the  Supplementary  Vocabulary.     Although  the 
number  of  words  in  the  comparative  vocabulary  (No.  I.),  which  embraces 
fifty-three  tribes,  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  eighty,  less  than  one- 
half  of  that  number  could  be  obtained  for  some  of  the  languages.    A 
lesser  vocabulary  (No.  IJ.)  of  fifty-three  words  includes  sixteen  tribes. 
About  the  same  number  of  words  has  been  supplied  by  Umfreville, 
for  four  tribes,  (No.  III.)    The  miscellaneous  vocabularies  (No.  IV.)  in- 
clude seventeen,  whose  scanty  vocabularies  could  not  be  arranged  in 
the  same  form.    Of  the  ninety  languages  or  dialects  of  which  specimens 
are  thus  given,  I  think  that  nine  (marked  (i  and  y)  are  duplicates,  or 
only  varieties. 

The  Synopsis  was  originally  intended  to  embrace  all  the  tribes  north 
of  the  semi-civilized  Mexican  nations.  The  want  of  materials  soon 
confined  the  inquiry,  towards  the  south,  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  loss  of  the  vocabularies  collected  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  has 
not  been  supplied.  With  the  exception  of  the  Salish,  and  of  a  few 
words  of  the  Shoshonee  and  of  the  Chinook,  we  have  as  yet  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  languages  west  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  within  the 
United  States. 

The  only  existing  tribe  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
of  which  the  language  has  not  been  ascertained,  is  that  of  the  Aliba- 
mens  and  Coosadas,  consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred  souls,  seated  on 
the  waters  of  the  river  Alabama,  and  who  make  part  of  the  Creek  con- 
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federacy.  West  of  the  Misnssippi,  and  on  or  south  of  the  Red  river, 
ira^mentfl  renuun,  in  Louisiana,  of  ten  or  twelve  tribes,  amounting  to- 
gether to  about  fifteen  hundred  souls.  The  vocabularies  of  four  of  these 
have  been  obtained.  Each  speaks  a  distinct  language ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  this  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  others.  We  are  unacquainted 
with  the  languages  of  three  tribes,  (the  Kaskaias,  Riawas,  and  Bald 
Heads,)  estimated  at  three  thousand  souls,  who  wander  between  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Red  river  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  of  the  river 
Platte  of  the  Missouri ;  and  we  have  as  yet  but  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Black  Feet,  of  the  Fall  or  Rapid  Indians,  and  of  the 
Crows.  In  other  respects,  the  Synopsis  of  the  Indians  within  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  is  nearly  as  complete  as  could  have 
been  expected,  and  embraces  some  tribes  altogether  or  nearly  extinct 

North  of  the  United  States,  ail  or  nearly  all  the  families  of  languages 
are  known;  but  the  subdivision  into  languages  or  dialects  of  the  same 
family  is  incomplete.  The  inland  districts  of  Russian  America  have 
not  been  explored;  and  I  must  acknowledge  some  deficiency  on  my 
part,  in  not  having  investigated  all  the  existing  materials,  respecting  the 
various  languages  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  seacoast  and  adjacent 
islands,  from  Nootka  to  Prince  William's  Sound. 

The  eighty-one  tribes  (excluding  the  nine  duplicates),  embraced  by 
the  Synopsis,  have  been  divided  into  twenty- eight  families.*  A  single 
glance  at  the  annexed  Map  will  show,  that,  excluding  the  country  west 
of  the  Stony  Mountains  and  south  of  the  fifty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude,  almost  the  whole  of  the  territory  contained  in  the  United  States 
and  in  British  and  Russian  America  is  or  was  occupied  by  only  eight 
great  families,  eaeh  speaking  a  distinct  language,  subdivided,  in  most 
instances,  into  a  number  of  languages  or  dialects  belonging  to  the  same 
stock.  These  are  the  Eskimaux,  the  Athapascas  (or  Cheppeyans),  the 
Black  Feet,  the  Sioux,  the  Algonkin-Lenape,  the  Iroquois,  the  Chero- 
kee, and  the  Mobilian  or  Chahta-Muskhog.  I  believe  the  Muskhogee, 
which  is  the  prevaOing  language  of  the  Creek  confederacy,  and  the 
Chocta  or  Chicasa,  to  belong  to  the  same  family,  although,  in  conform- 
ity with  general  usage*,  they  have  been  arranged  under  two  distinct 
heads.    This  wonld  reduce  the  number  of  fiimilies  to  twenty-seven.    Of 


*  The  Woccons,  an  extinct  tribe,  distinguished  fn  the  vocabulary  as  the 
XlXth  family,  have,  since  that  was  prepared  for  the  press,  been  ascertained 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Catowba  family,  No.  VII.  The  eight  great  families 
embrace  sixty-one  of  the  distinct  languages.  Excluding  the  extinct  Woc- 
tsons,  the  nineteen  other  families  have  each  but  one  ascertained  language  or 
dialect 
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the  nineteen  others,  ten  are  west  of  the  Stony  Mountains ;  and  seven  of 
these  inhabit,  south  of  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  islands 
and  the  narrow  tract  of  land  contained  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  continuation  of  the  Californian  chain  of  mountains,  as  far  south  as 
the  forty-seventh  degree  of  north  latitude*  Six  of  the  remaining  nine 
families,  the  probable  remnants  of  ancient  nations,  are  found  amongst 
the  southern  tribes,  either  annexed  to  the  Creek  confederacy,  or  in  the 
swamps  of  West  Louisiana.  The  three  others  are  the  Catawbas,  the 
Pawnees,  and  the  Fall  or  Rapid  Indians.  Some  new  families,  or  totally 
distinct  languages,  will  hereafler  be  found  in  the  quarters  already  indi- 
cated: West  Louisiana,  the  wandering  tribes  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  and  of  the  Missouri,  and  west  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  in  the 
territory  drained  by  the  Columbia  river.  Many  distinct  languages  or 
dialects  of  the  Eskimaux,  of  the  Athapascas,  and  of  some  of  the  other 
great  families,  will  be  added  to  the  present  enumeration.  But  I  believe 
that  the  classification  now  submitted  will,  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  found 
correct  I  feel  some  confidence,  that  I  have  not  been  deceived  by  false 
etymologies ;  and  that  the  errors,  which  may  be  discovered  by  further 
researches,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  having  considered  as  distinct 
families  some  which  belong  to  the  same  stock,  and  not  in  having 
arranged  as  belonging  to  the  same  family  any  radically  distinct  lan- 
guages forming  separate  families.  The  only  exceptions,  in  that  respect, 
refer  to  the  Minetare  group  and  the  Shyennes,  both  stated  as  being 
Sioux,  and  to  the  Sussees,  annexed  to  the  Athapascas,  in  regard  to 
whom  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood,  that  the  expression  "  family,"  applied 
to  the  Indian  languages,  has  been  taken  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
and  as  embracing  all  those  which  contained  a  number  of  similar  primi- 
tive words,  sufficient  to  show  that  they  must,  at  some  remote  epoch, 
have  had  a  common  origin.  It  is  not  used  in  that  limited  sense  in  which 
we  designate  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  as  languages  of  the  Latin 
stock,  or  the  German,  Scandinavian,  Netherlandish,  and  English  as 
branches  of  the  Teutonic ;  but  in  the  same  way  as  we  consider  the 
Slavonic,  the  Teutonic,  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Sanscrit,  and,  as  I  am 
informed,  the  ancient  Persian,  as  retaining  in  their  vocabularies  conclu- 
sive proofs  of  their  having  originally  sprung  from  the  same  stock. 

Another  important  observation  relates  to  the  great  difference  in  the 
orthography  of  those  who  have  collected  vocabularies.  Those  which 
proceed  from  the  native  language  of  the  writer,  may  be  reconciled  with- 
out much  difficulty ;  and  it  is  almost  sufficient,  in  that  respect,  to  note 
whether  he  was  an  Englishman,  a  German,  a  Frenchman,  &c.  But  the 
guttural  sounds  which  abound  in  all  the  Indian  languages,  and  even 
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some  of  their  nanl  vowels,  have  no  equivalent,  and  cannot  be  expressed 
with  oar  characters,  as  used  by  the  French  or  English.  The  perpetual 
substitution  for  each  other  of  p€rmuiii6/e  consonants,  the  numerous  mod- 
ifications of  which  vocal  sounds  are  susceptible,  and  the  various  ways 
in  which  we  express  them,  even  in  our  own  languages,  have  been  fruit- 
ful sources  of  the  diversified  manner  in  which  the  same  word  is  spelled 
by  the  European  hearers.  It  requires  some  practice  before  you  learn 
how  to  decipher  those  varieties.  The  habit  is,  however,  acquired  by 
comparing  together  the  several  vocabularies  of  the  same  language,  and 
of  two  or  more  dialects  previously  ascertained  to  be  only  varieties  of  the 
same  tongue.  It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  there  are  nations  known  by 
a  generic  name,  but  spread  over  an  extensive  territory,  without  being 
united  under  a  common  government,  such  as  the  Knistinaux  and  the 
Chippeways ;  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  have,  properly  speaking, 
DO  general  uniform  language,  but,  as  might  be  naturally  expected,  a 
number  of  patotSy  differing  in  some  respects  from  each  other,  but  still  so 
nearly  allied,  that  they  are  mutually  understood  without  interpreters. 
Whenever  this  is  the  case,  we  consider  them  as  the  same  dialect. 

The  number  of  families,  of  distinct  languages,  and  of  dialects,  does 
not  appear  to  be  greater  in  North  America,  than  is  found  amongst  unciv- 
ilized nations  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  or  than  might  have  been 
expected  to  grow  out  of  the  necessity  for  nations  in  the  hunter  state  to 
separate,  and  gradually  to  form  independent  communities.  Insulated 
remnants  of  ancient  languages  are  also  found,  not  only  in  Asia,  as  in  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  but  even  in  Europe,  such  as  the  Basque.  The 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  that  diversity,  is  the  same  here  as  in  the 
other  continent;  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  perceive,  in  the  number 
of  the  American  languages  and  in  the  great  differences  between  them, 
inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  chronology. 

Amidst  that  great  diversity  of  American  languages,  considered  only 
in  reference  to  their  vocabularies,  the  similarity  of  their  structure  and 
grammatical  forms  has  been  observed  and  pointed  out  by  the  American 
philologists.  The  substance  of  our  knowledge  in  that  respect  will  be 
found  in  a  condensed  form  in  the  Appendix.  The  result  appears  to 
confirm  the  opinions  already  entertained  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau, Mr.  Pickering,  and  others ;  and  to  prove  that  all  the  languages, 
not  only  of  our  own  Indians,  but  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  America 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn,*  have,  as  far  as  they  have  been 

*  The  grammar  of  the  language  of  Chili  is  the  only  one,  foreign  to  the 
Immediate  object  of  the  Synopsis,  with  which  a  comparison  has  been  intro- 
duced in  this  essay.  Want  of  space  did  not'permit  to  extend  the  inquiry  to 
the  lanfoages  of  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America. 
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inrestigated,  a  distinct  character  common  to  all,  and  apparently  differin£ 
from  any  of  those  of  the  other  continent,  with  which  we  are  most  ftmi- 
liar.  It  is  not,  however,  asserted  that  there  may  not  be  some  American 
languages,  differing  in  their  structure  irom  those  already  known;  or  that 
a  similarity  of  character  may  not  be  discovered  between  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  languages  of  America,  and  those  of  some  of  the  languages 
of  the  other  hemisphere.  The  conjectures  lately  advanced  concerning 
the  Othomi  deserve  and  require  further  investigation ;  for  it  seems  to  be 
admitted,  that,  however  different  in  other  respects,  its  conjugations  have 
the  same  character  as  those  of  the  other  languages  of  Mexico. 

Although  the  materials  already  collected  appear  sufficient  to  jostiiy 
the  general  inference  of  a  similar  character,  they  are  as  yet  too  scanty 
to  enable  us  to  point  out,  with  precision,  those  features  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  American  languages,  and  those  particulars  in  which  they 
differ ;  or  even  to  deduce,  in  those  best  known  to  us,  the  rules  of  their 
grammar  from  the  languages,  such  as  they  are  spoken.    I  have  tried  to 
show  bow  far  those  points  of  similarity  and  differences  were  as  yet  as- 
certained, and  have  also,  for  one  particular  branch,  attempted  to  deduce 
the  rules  of  formation ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  show,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  complexness  and  multiplicity  of  the  inflexions  of  the  Indian 
languages,  they  were,  as  in  others,  always  regulated  by  analogy  and 
modified  by  euphony.    This  branch  of  the  subject  is  contained  in  the 
last  section  of  the  Introductory  Essay,  and  in  the  Tables  of  Transitions 
now  transmitted.    I  believe,  that,  with  more  ample  materials  and  in  abler 
hands,  the  inquiry  might  throw  some  light  on  the  formation  and  philo- 
sophy of  languages.    Though  far  from  being  a  competent  judge,  those 
of  America  seem  to  me  to  bear  the  impress  of  primitive  languages,  to 
have  assumed  their  form  from  natural  causes,  and  to  afford  no  proof  of 
their  being  derived  from  a  nation  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilization 
than  our  Indians.    Whilst  the  unity  of  structure  and  of  grammatical 
forms  proves  a  common  origin,  it  may  be  inferred  from  this,  combined 
with  the  great  diversity  and  entire  difference  in  the  words  of  the  several 
languages  of  America,  that  this  continent  received  its  first  inhabitants 
at  a  very  remote  epoch,  probably  not  much  posterior  to  that  of  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind. 

We  are,  however,  lefl  to  most  uncertain  conjectures,  not  only  in  that 
respect,  but  in  regard  to  every  thing  concerning  our  Indians  prior  to 
their  first  and  recent  intercourse  with  the  Europeans.  They  had  no 
means  of  preserving  and  transmitting  the  memory  of  past  events.  No 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  vague  and  fabulous  traditions.  They 
cannot  even  give  an  account  of  the  ancient  monuments,  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  its  tributary  streams.    The  want  of 
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documents  elucidatiiig  the  put  history  of  tribes  still  in  the  hunter  state, 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  much  regret  That  of  the  commencement  and 
progress  of  civilization  in  Mexico,  and  in  some  portions  of  South  Amer- 
ica, would,  if  recoverable,  be  highly  interesting.  I  rather  incline  to 
the  opinion,  that  that  civilization  grew  out  of  natural  causes,  and  is  en- 
tirely of  American  origin. 

In  the  brief  notices  of  our  Indian  tribes,  contained  in  the  first  five 
sections  of  the  Introductory  Essay,  I  have,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
confined  myself  to  the  events  subsequent  to  the  first  arrival  of  the 
European  invaders.  The  authorities  are  always  referred  to.  The  **  Re- 
lations de  la  Nouvelle  France,"  oAen  quoted,  are  the  collection  of  the 
original  annual  reports  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  to  their  superiors  in 
Europe,  from  the  year  1633  to  1672,  when  they  were  superseded  by  the 
"  Lettres  Edifiantes."  They  have  aflbrded  to  Charlevoix  the  principal 
materials  for  the  corresponding  portion  of  his  valuable  and  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  Indians ;  but  he  had  not  exhausted  all  the  information  they 
contain.  The  Map  annexed  to  the  Essay  shows,  on  a  very  small  scale, 
the  seats  of  the  Indians  at  the  time  when  first  discovered ;  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  the  Atlantic  states,  and 
to  the  westward  generally,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth. 

It  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  Essay  to  delineate  the  habits 
and  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  Indian  race.  Ample  details 
will  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  earliest  English  and  French,  and  of 
the  latest  American  and  English  travellers.  I  have  only  adverted  to 
some  peculiarities  which  appeared  to  deserve  attention,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  Indians,  to  the  causes  of  their 
gradual  extinction,  and  to  the  only  means  by  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  residue  can  be  preserved.  Notwithstanding  the  reckless  cruelty 
and  ravages  of  the  first  Spanish  conquerors,  the  descendants  of  the  na- 
tive Mexicans  are  at  present  probably  as  numerous  as  their  ancestors  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  For  this  no  other  cause  seems  assignable 
than  the  fact,  that  they  had  then  already  emerged  from  the  burner  state, 
and  had  acquired  the  habits  of  agricultural  and  mechanic  labor. 

I  submit  the  whole  to  the  judgment  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
have  the  honor  to  be  respectfully,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
To  George  Folsom,  Esq., 

of  the  Publishing  Committee 

qfihe  American  Antiquarian  Society ,  Worcester,  Mass, 

P.  S.  The  deficiency  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Indian  tribes  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific,  between  the  sixtieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of  lati- 
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tude,  has  been  alluded  to.  The  vocabularies  of  Mr.  Sturgis  and  of  Mr. 
Bryant  were  received  after  the  others  had  been  prepared  for  the  press, 
and  the  account  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green  had  escaped  my  notice.  In 
order  to  connect  these  with  my  general  table,  it  must  be  observed 
that,  of  the  four  families  enumerated  by  those  gentlemen,  Capt  Bryant's 
Sitka  is  identic  with  the  Koulischen  (xxvii.  62);  that  the  Skiddegat, 
which  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sturgis  and  Bryant,  is  designated  in  the 
toble  as  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  (xxix.  64);  that  the  guttural  Nass 
language,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Green  as  spoken  between  King  George 
III.'s  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  was  unknown  to  me,  and  is  omitted 
in  the  table;  and  that  the  Newittee  of  Capt.  Bryant,  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  dialect  of  the  Wakash,  (xzv.  60,)  or  language  of  Nootka  Sound. 
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The  Indian  Nations,  partly  on  account  of  their  geographical 
position,  partly  in  reference  to  the  materials  which  have  been 
obtained,  will  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads,  viz. 

1.  Those  who,  are  altogether  north  of  the  United  States, 
but  not  including  those  families  which  are  partly  in  the  British 
Possessions  and  partly  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Algonkin-Lenape  and  Iroquois  Nations. 

3.  The  Southern  Indians  east  of 'the  Mississippi,  and  those  on 
the  western  side  of  that  river  south  of  the  Arkansas. 

4.  The  tribes  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
But  of  those  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  an  imperfect  gen- 
eral notice  only  can  be  given,  as  I  have  been  disappointed  in 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  vocabularies  or  recent  correct  in- 
formation from  that  quarter. 


SECTION  1. 

INDIAN  TRIBES  NORTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

These  embrace  only  the  two  great  families  of  the  Eskimaux 
and  of  the  Athapascas,  and  some  small  tribes,  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  situated  north  of  the  52d  degree  of 
north  latitude. 

Eskimaux. 
The  name  of  Eskimaux,  given  to  the  Indians  of  this  family,  is 
derived  from  the  Algonkin  word  "  Eskimantick,"  "  Eaters  of 
raw  fish."  They  are  the  sole  native  inhabitants  of  the  shores 
of  all  the  seas,  bays,  inlets,  and  blands  of  America,  north  of 
the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  from  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland,  in  longitude  21°,  to  the  Straits  of  Behring,  in  longi- 
tude 167°  west. 
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On  the  Atlantic,  the  eastern  Eskimaux  extend  also  along 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  south  of  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude, 
to  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  and  within  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence, almost  as  far  south  as  north  latitude  50^. 

The  western  division  of  the  nation  extends  without  interrup- 
tion, along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  Straits  of 
Behring,  as  far  south  as  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Alaska,  in  north  latitude  57^ ;  and  may  be  thence  traced  east- 
wardly,  under  the   names  of  Konagen  and  Tshugazzi  {Tchou- 

fatcfies)f  till  they  disappear  entirely  in  the  vicinity  of  Behring's 
lay  and  Mount  St.  Elias,  in  lat.  60°,  and  long,  about  140°. 
A  tribe  belonging  to  this  divbion,  inhabits  tlie  western  shores 
of  the  Straits  of  behring,  or  that  north  eastern  extremity  of 
Asia,  which  lies  north  of  the  river  Anadir.  It  is  known  under 
the  name  of  "  sedentary  Tchuktchi,"  and  is  as  yet  the  only 
well  ascertained  instance  of  an  Asiatic  tribo,  belonging  to  the 
same  race  as  any  of  the  nations  of  North  America. 

The  idenUty  of  language,  along  such  an  extent  of  coast, 
contrasted  with  the  great  diversity  found  amongst  small  and 
adjacent  tribes  as  we  proceed  farther  south,  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon.  The  distance  in  a  straight  line,  either  from  the 
Eskimaux  seen  by  Captain  Clavering  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland,  or  from  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  to  the  Straits  of 
Behring,  or  to  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Alaska,  exceeds  three  thousand  six  hundred  miles.  But  as  the 
Eskimaux  communicate  with  each  other  only  by  water  and 
along  the  seashore,  it  will  be  found  that  the  distance,  between 
those  of  the  Straits  of  Belle'isle,  and  the  Konagen  who  inhabit 
the  island  of  Kadjak,  or  Kodiak,  (north  latitude  58°,  west  longi- 
tude 1 52°,)  proceeding  along  the  seashore,  is  not  less  than  five 
thousand  four  hundred  miles,  without  making  any  allowance  for 
the  sinuosities,  bays,  and  inlets  of  the  coast. 

But  the  Eskimaux,  who,  though  they  hunt  during  their  short 
summer,  draw  their  principal  means  of  subsistence  from  the  sea, 
are  rarely  found  farther  from  its  shores  than  about  one  hundred 
miles.  On  Mackenzie's  River,  the  mouth  of  which  is  in  latitude 
69°  40',  the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Loucheux,  their 
next  inland  neighbours,  is  in  latitude  67°,  27'^  but  no  Eski- 
maux huts  are  found  south  of  68°  15'^  ;  and  their  distance 
from  the  sea  is  still  less  on  the  Copper  Mine  River.  They  thus 
form  a  narrow  belt  surrounding  the  whole  northern  coast  of 
America,  from  the  50th  degree  of  north  latitude  on  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  60th  on  the  Pacific. 
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The  dividing  line  between  the  eastern  and  western  Eskimaux 
has  been  ascertained  with  considerable  precision  by  Captain 
Franklm.  It  is  found,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  the  northern 
termination  of  the  Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains,  in  about  140^ 
of  west  longitude,  where  the  western  resort  annually,  for  the 
purpose  of  bartering  with  the  eastern  Eskimaux  iron  tools  and 
other  articles  of  Russian  manufacture,  for  seal  skins,  oil,  and 
furs.  That  intercourse  is  of  recent  date,  and  the  western 
speak  a  dialect  so  different  from  that  of  the  eastern,  that  at 
first  they  had  great  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other. 
The  dialects  of.- the  several  tribes  of  the  western  division, 
though  obviously  belonging  to  the  same  stock,  differ  also  more 
fiDm  each  other  than  those  of  the  eastern  Eskimaux.  The 
actual  identity  of  dialect  amongst  these,  and  between  very 
distant  tribes  which  have  no  communication  together,  is  aston- 
ishing. Augustus,  a  Hudson-Bay  B^kimaux,  of  the  vicinity 
of  Churchill,  (latitude  59^,  longitude  95^,)  who  was  the  inter- 
preter of  Captain  Franklin,  could  converse  witli  all  the  E^ki^ 
maux  met  with  during  his  two  expeditions.  Of  those  found 
west  of  Mackenzie's  River  in  137  ^^  west  longitude.  Captain 
Franklin  observes,  that  ^'  their  habits  were  similar  in  every  re- 
spect to  those  of  the  tribes  described  by  Captain  Parry," 
^north  parts  of  Hudson's  Bay,)  "  and  their  dialects  difiered  so 
little  from  that  used  by  Augustus,  tliat  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  them."  The  distance,  in  that  case  was  in  a 
straight  line  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  more  than  twenty -five 
hundred  around  the  seashore. 

As  now  informed,  we  may  distinguish  at  least  three  dialects  or 
languages  amongst  those  eastern  Eskimaux,  viz.  1 .  that  of  the 
inhalntants  of  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
whkh  dialect  extends  westwardly  beyond  Mackenzie's  River, 
as  has  been  just  now  stated  ;  2.  that  of  Greenland,  respecting 
which  h  must  be  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
have  DO  intercourse  with  those  lately  discovered  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  that  these  may  have  a  different  dialect ;  8.  that  of 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  to  which  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
language  of  the  Eskimaux  of  Hudson's  Straits  may  be  nearly 
allied. 

Captain  Parry's  vocabulary,  taken  at  Winter  Island  in  lati- 
tude &7,  is  the  most  recent,  complete,  and  authentic  we  have 
of  the  language  of  the  Eskimaux  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  has 
.Accordingly  been  selected  in  preference  to  those  of  Dobbs  and 
of  John  Long. 
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Not  having  had  access  to  Egede's  Grammar  and  Dictionary 
of  the  Greenlandish  Language,  a  specimen  only  could  be  given, 
taken  from  his  and  from  Crantz's  accounts  of  Greenland.  Thqre 
is  not,  it  is  believed,  any  extant  vocabulary  of  the  dialect  of 
the  western  coast  of  Labrador.  It  differs  so  far  from  that  of 
Greenland,  that  the  Moravian  missionaries  were  obliged  to 
make  a  new  translation  of  the  Gospels  for  the  use  of  the  Lab- 
rador Eskimaux,  that  previously  made  for  those  of  Greenland 
not  being  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  other  tribe.  An  exam- 
ination of  both  has  however  enabled  the  learned  authors  of  the 
"  Mithridates  '*  to  ascertain  the  great  affinity  of  the  two  dialects, 
in  reference  both  to  words  and  to  grammatical  forms. 

Iceland  was  discovered  and  settled  by  the  Norwegians  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  ninth  century.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Thor- 
kelson,  a  learned  native  of  Iceland,  and  Librarian  of  the  Royal 
Ldbrary  of  Copenhagen,  that  it  appeared  by  ancient  manu- 
script Icelandic  chronicles,  that  the  island  was  found  already 
inhabited  by  a  barbarous  race,  which  was  exterminated  by  the 
invaders.  Whether  they  were  Eskimaux  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Had  they  been  of  Norman  origin,  they  would  have  probably 
been  preserved. 

Greenland  was  discovered  by  the  Norwegians  or  Icelanders, 
about  one  hundred  years  later  than  Iceland.  Fur  colonies 
were  planted  shortly  after  on  the  eastern  and  western  coast, 
with  which  an  intercoiu*se  was  contmued,  both  from  Iceland 
and  Norway,  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
it  ceased,  from  causes  which  have  been  but  imperfectly  explain- 
ed. Unsuccessful  attempts  were  several  times  made  to  renew 
it,  and  the  eastern  coast  was  found  inaccessible  from  the  per- 
manent and  enormous  accumulation  of  ice  on  its  shores.  It 
was  only  in  1721,  that  the  Danish  government  sent  a  new 
colony  to  West  Greenland.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  settle- 
ment, but  no  traces  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  colonists, 
were  found.  The  country  was  then  altogether  occupied  by 
Eskimaux,  of  whom,  or  any  other  native  inhabitants,  no  very 
distinct  account  is  given  in  the  ancient  relations.*  The  south- 
em  part  of  the  eastern  coast  continues  to  be  blocked  up  by 
ice.  But  Captain  Scoresby  was  able  in  1822  to  approach 
its  northern  part  from  about  69^  to  73^  of  north  latitude  ;  and 

*  If  the  account,  that  the  Europeans  were  for  the  first  time  assailed 
by  the  nations  in  the  year  1386,  is  correct,  it  seems  to  indicate,  tluit 
the  progress  of  the  Eskimaux,  in  that  quarter,  was  fiwm  west  to  east. 
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Captain  Clavering,  the  ensuing  year,  met  with  a  tribe  of  Eski- 
maux  m  about  74^  of  north  latitude.  It  appears  almost  incred- 
ible that  they  should  have  reached  that  spot,  either  by  a  land 
journey  of  eight  hundred  miles  across  Greenland,  or  the  same 
distance  along  the  frozen  and  inaccessible  shores  between 
Cape  Farewell  and  the  open  sea  in  69^  of  latitude.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that,  at  a  former  period,  the  southern  part 
of  the  eastern  coast  was  free  of  ice,  in  which  case  we  need 
not  resort  to  the  hypothesb,  which  places  the  old  cdony  of 
East  Greenland  west  of  Cape  Farewell. 

In  the  year  1001,  an  Icelander,  driven  by  a  storm,  discovered 
land  far  southwest  of  Cape  Farewell,  where  a  colonv  was 
soon  after  sent  from  Greenland.  The  country  was  called  Yin- 
land  ;  and,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  assertion,  that  the  sun  re- 
mained eight  hours  visible  during  the  shortest  day  of  the  year, 
must  have  been  Newfoundland.  There,  positive  mention  is 
made  of  Indians,  who  from  the  description  and  the  name  of 
Skroellings,  or  dwarfs,  given  to  them  by  the  Normans,  must 
have  been  Elskimaux. 

No  mention  b  made  of  this  European  colony  after  the  year 
1131,  when  a  bbhop  b  said  to  have  sailed  from  Greenland  to 
Vinland.  But  it  seems  that,  to  a  very  late  date,  there  existed 
in  Newfoundland  another  race  of  Indians,  extremely  intrac- 
table, seen  occasionally  on  the  eastern  seashore  at  the  Bay 
Des  Exploits,  but  residing,  as  was  supposed,  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  bland.  These  are  said  to  be  now  extmct ;  and  it  b 
not  known,  whether  any  vocabulary  of  their  language,  which 
might  indicate  their  origm,  has  ever  been  obtained. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Eskimaux,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  small  tribe  of  the  present  Seden- 
tary Tchuktchi  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  is  a  colony  of 
the  Western  American  Eskimaux.  The  language  does  not 
extend  in  Asia  beyond  that  tribe.  That  of  their  immediate 
neighbours,  the  "Reindeer"  or  "Wandering  Tchuktchi,"  b 
totally  difierent,  and  belongs  to  the  Kouriak  family. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  western  American  Eskimaux  which 
has  been  selected,  is  that  of  Kotzebue's  Sound  immediately 
north  of  Behring's  Straits,  taken  by  Captain  Beechy.  That 
of  the  Tchuktchi,  extracted  from  Krusenstem,  was  taken  by 
Koficheloff;  and  a  specimen  has  been  added  of  the  language 
of  the  bland  of  Kadjak  opposite  to  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska, 
extracted  firom  Klaproth's  "  Asia  Polyglotta." 
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There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  solid  foundation  for  tbe  opin^ 
ion  of  those  who  would  ascribe  to  the  Eskimaux  an  origin 
difl^rent  from  ifaat  of  the  other  Indians  of  North  America. 
The  color  and  features  are  essentially  the  same  ;  and  the  dif- 
ferences which  may  exist,  particularly  that  in  stature,  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  and  partly  per- 
haps by  the  nature  of  their  food.  The  entire  similarity  of  the 
structure  and  grammatical  forms  of  their  language  with  those 
of  various  Indian  tribes,  however  different  in  tlieir  vocabularies, 
which  will  hereafter  be  adverted  to,  affords  an  almost  conclusive 
proof  of  their  belonging  to  the  same  family  of  mankind. 

KiNAI,  KOLUSCHEN,  AND  OTHER  TrIBES  ON  THE  PaCIFIC. 

Two  tribes  are  found,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whose  kindred 
languages,  though  exhibiting  some  affinities  both  with  that  of 
the  Western  Eskimaux  and  with  that  of  the  Athapascas,  we 
shall,  for  the  present,  consider  as  forming  a  distinct  family. 
They  are  the  Kinai,  in  and  near  Cook's  Inlet  or  River,  and  the 
Ugaljacbmutzi  {OugaiachmiotUsy)  of  Prince  William's  Sound. 
The  Tshugazzi,  who  inhabit  the  country  between  those  two 
tribes,  are  Eskimaux  and  speak  a  dialect  neariy  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Konagen  of  Kadjak  Island.  The  vocabulary 
of  the  Einai  was  taken  by  Resanoff,  and  is  extracted  from 
Krusenstem. 

From  Mount  St.  Elias  in  about  60^,  to  Fuca's  Straits  in 
about  48^  north  latitude,  several  tribes  are  found,  both  on  the 
main  and  on  the  numerous  adjacent  blands,  apparently  in 
some  respects  superior  to  the  more  southern  tribes  along  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  whose  languages  offer  some 
remote  analogies  with  that  of  the  Mexican.  Although  similar 
affinities  have  been  observed  even  in  the  dialect  of  the  Ugal- 
jacbmutzi already  mentioned,  these  observations  apply  more 
specially  to  the  Koluschen,  (the  same  with  the  Tslunkitani  of 
Captam  Marchand,)  who  inhabit  the  islands  and  the  adjacent 
coast  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
Those  best  known  to  the  Europeans,  are  the  natives  of  King 
George  tbe  Third's  Islands,  called  ''Sitka"  by  the  Russians. 
The  influence  of  their  language  has  been  said  to  extend  as  far 
south  as  the  southern  extremity  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  in 
52^  north  latitude.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  several  intelligent 
Americans,  who  have  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  natives  akog 
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that  coasty  that  a  greater  diversity  of  languages  is  found  amongst 
them  than  had  been  presumed  by  earlier  travellers.* 

The  language  of  the  Wakash  Indians,  who  inhabit  the 
island  on  which  Nootka  Sound  is  situated  (49^  north  latitude), 
b  the  one  in  that  quarter,  which,  by  various  vocabularies,  is  best 
known  to  us.  The  appended  specimen  is  extracted  from  the 
Narrative  of  J.  R.  Jewitt,  who  was  among  these  Indians  from 
1803  to  1806.  That  of  the  Koluschen  was  taken  by  the 
Russian  Davido/E  We  have  added  the  few  words  given 
by  Mackenzie,  of  the  language  of  the  Friendly  Village  near 
the  sources  of  Salmon  River  in  53^  of  north  latitude,  some 
of  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  taken  from 
the  Spanbh  Voyage  of  the  ^'  Sutil  y  Mexicana,"  and  a  short 
vocabulary  of  those  on  Queen  Charlott&'s  Islands,  lately  sap- 
plied  by  the  Hon.  William  Sturgis,  of  Boston. 

These  languages  appear  to  belong  to  distinct  families.  But 
those  several  tribes  have  been  mtroduced  here,  principally  in 
reference  to  their  geographical  situation.f  Bounded  on  the 
east  by  a  range  of  mountams,  which  may  be  traced  southward- 
ly to  California,  and  which,  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  no 
where  recedes  iar  from  it,  those  seashore  tribes  do  not  extend, 
so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  farther  inland  than  the  sources 
of  the  short  rivers  which  empty  in  that  quarter  into  the  sea. 
They,  like  the  Eskimaux,  form  a  belt  of  about  one  hundred 
miles  in  breadth^  which  separates  the  Inland  Indians  from  the 
seashore.  We  at  least  know  with  certainty,  by  Harmon's 
and  Mackenzie's  accounts,  that  the  inland  Athapascas  extend 
westwardly  within  that  distance  of  the  PaciBc  Ocean. 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  after 
having  descended  the  Tacoutche  Tesse,  or  Fraser's  River, 
which  he  mistook  for  the  Columbia,  as  low  down  as  53^  BO' 
of  north  latitude,  ascending  it  again  about  one  hundred  miles, 
and  then  steering  his  course  by  land  westwardly,  across  the 
chain  of  mountains  last  mentioned,  arrived  at  the  sources  of 
Salmon  River.  Descending  that  short  stream  to  its  mouth  in 
Fitzhugh's  Sound,  he  reached  the  ocean  in  latitude  52°  20^. 
He  could  not  collect  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  in- 
habitants <^  the  seacoast,  but  represents  it  as   di£fering  from 

*  See  Appendix,  —  Note  by  the  Publislung  Committee. 

t  It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that  though  placed  on  that  account  under 
this  head,  it  is  without  any  reference  to  the  unsettled  question  re- 
specting the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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that  of  the  FrieDdly  Village,  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
river  and  about  ninety  miles  finom  its  mouth.  All  the  other 
tribes  alon^  the  route  of  Mackenzie,  from  the  Lake  Athapasca, 
or  ^'  of  the  Hills,"  to  the  sources  of  Salmon  River,  belcmg  to  the 
Athapasca  family.  The  southern  point  which  he  reached  on 
the  Tacoutche  Tesse,  is  on  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Athapascas  and  the  ^^l^vuiA^,  another  inland  tribe  which  extends 
thence  southwardly. 

The  chain  of  mountains  nearest  to  the  Pacific  b  a  natural 
limit,  which  separates  the  inland  tribes  from  those  on  the  shores 
of  that  ocean.  But  nature  had  erected  no  such  barrier  be- 
tween the  Eskimaux,  who  inhabit  the  seacoasts  of  the  Arctic 
seas,  and  their  southern  neighbours,  the  Athapascas.  They 
are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  warfare  ;  but  neither  covets  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  other.  The  deeply  rooted  and  ir- 
reconcilable habits  of  the  two  nations,  derived  indeed  from  their 
respective  geographical  positions,  have  rendered  the  boundary 
between  them  as  permanent,  as  if  it  had  been  marked  out  by 
nature. 

Athapascas. 

If  from  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  or  Missinipi*  River, 
which  empties  into  Hudson's  Bay,  in  latitude  59^-60^,  a  line 
be  drawn,  ascending  that  river  to  its  source,  where  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Beaver  River  (latitude  about  54°),  thence  along 
the  ridge,  which  separates  the  north  branch  of  the  River  Sas- 
kachewan  from  those  of  the  Athapasca,  or  Elk  River,  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  thence  westwardly  till  within  about  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  latitude  52°  S(y ;  all  the 
inland  tribes,  north  of  that  line,  and  surrounded,  on  all  the  other 
sides,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  narrow  belt 
inhabited  by  the  Eskimaux  and  the  other  maritime  tribes  last 

*  Missmipi,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Missisnpi.  Both  are 
Algonkin  denominations,  the  first  derived  fit>m  nipt^  water ;  the  last 
fix)m  Mm,  river.  Mssi  never  means  *<  father,"  but,  in  several  dialects, 
''all,  wnole."  In  Algonkin  and  Knistinaux, mtm  ackki  and  mesae  a$ki^ 
"  the  whole  earth,  the  world,"  firom  acJUdy  aski,  earth,  ^Mackenzie.)  In 
Abenaki,  memtft,  ''all,  whole;"  French  Undy  (Rasle.)  In  Delaware, 
mesUscheytn,  "whoU^r,"  (Zeisberger]^  I  think  therefore  the  proper 
meaning  of  Missimpi  and  J^ississipi^  to  be  respectively,  "  the  whole 
water,"  and  "  the  whole  river."  Both  desi^ations  are  equally  appro- 
priate. Rivera  united  form  the  Misn8$ivu  The  Missinipi  receives 
and  collects  the  waters  of  a  multitude  or  ponds  and  lakes. 
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described,  do,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  belong,  with  a  sbgle 
exception,  to  one  family  and  speak  kindred  languages.  I  have 
designated  them  by  the  arbitrary  denomination  of  Athapascas, 
which,  derived  from  the  original  name  of  the  lake  since  called 
**  Lake  of  the  Hills,"  b  abo  that  which  was  first  given  to  the 
central  part  of  the  country  they  inhabit.  Their  southern  boun- 
dary as  above  described  is  not  in  all  its  details  precbely  correct, 
and  is  ralher  that  which  existed  eighty  years  ago,  before  en- 
croachments had  been  made  on  their  territory  by  the  Knisti- 
naux. 

The  exception  alluded  to  b  that  of  the  "  Quarrellers,"  or 
'*  Loucheux,"  a  small  tribe  near  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's 
River,  immediately  above  the  Eskimaux,  whose  language  they 
generally  understand,  whilst  their  own  appeared  to  Mackenzie 
and  to  Captain  Franklin  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  adja- 
cent Athapasca  tribes.  As  we  have  no  vocabulary  of  it,  no 
definitive  opinion  can  be  formed  of  its  character. 

But  a  portion  of  the  territory  included  within  the  boundaries 
we  have  assigned  to  the  Athapascas  remains  still  unexplored. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the  Mexican 
Andes.  The  Columbia  is  the  only  large  western  river,  empty- 
ing into  the  Pacific,  which,  as  well  as  its  numerous  tributaries, 
has  its  source  in  that  chain.  Between  the  35th  and  40th 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  the  dbtance  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea  may  not  be  less  than  nine  hundred  miles.  Their  course 
being  west  of  north,  they  gradually  approach  the  shores,  from 
which  they  are  not  farther  than  four  hundred  miles  in  the  lati- 
tude of  57^-53°.  The  coast  thence  recedes  westwardly^ 
'whilst  the  chain  continuing  its  course  northwardly,  terminates 
west  of  Mackenzie's  River,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  No  part  of  the  inland  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  59th  or  60th  degree  of  lat- 
itude, has  as  yet  been  explored  ;  or  at  least  no  account  of  it 
has  ever  been  published ;  and  it  b  only  from  analogy,  and  be- 
cause the  whole  of  the  extensive  territory  above  described, 
which  has  been  explored,  b  inhabited  by  Indians  of  the  Atha-* 
pasca  family,  that  it  is  presumed,  that  thb  will  also  be  found 
to  be  the  case  with  the  Indians  of  the  portion  not  yet  explored. 

The  most  easterly  Athapasca  tribe,  which  extends  to  Hud- 
son's Bay,  has  received  from  the  agents  of  the  Company  of  that 
name  the  appellation  of  Northern  Indians,  as  contradistingubh- 
ed  finom  the  eastern  Knistinaux,  who  inhabit  the  country  south 
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of  the  MissiDipi  or  Churchill  River.  It  was  under  the  guid- 
ance of  those  Indians,  and  without  a  single  white  attendant, 
that  Heame  reached  in  July,  177 1 ,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  Having  no  other  instrument 
but  an  old  quadrant,  and  having  made  but  few  observations,  he 
placed  the  mouth  of  that  river  in  120^  west  longitude  and 
almost  72^  of  north  latitude.  It  has  since  been  found,  by  the 
correct  observations  of  Captain  Franklin,  to  lie  in  115^  37' 
west  longitude  and  in  latitude  67^  48^  Notwithstanding  this 
enormous  difference,  full  justice  has. been  rendered  to  the  cor- 
rectness, in  other  respects,  of  his  relation.  All  his  distances 
are  indeed  apparently  estimated  from  the  fatigues  of  the  jour- 
ney and  must  be  reduced.  He  wmtered  on  hb  return  on  the 
Lake  Athapasca,  and  he  describes  the  country  of  the  Northern 
Indians,  as  bounded  on  the  south  bv  Churchill  River,  on  the 
north  by  the  Coppermine  and  Dog-rib  Indians,  on  the  west  by 
the .  Athapasca  country,  and  extending  five  hundred  miles  from 
east  to  west.  It  is  evident  that  a  part  of  Mackenzie's  Cheppe- 
yans  is  included  within  that  description.  Heame  regrets 
(Preface)  the  loss  of  a  voluminous  vocabulary  collected  by  him 
of  the  language  of  the  Northern  Indians.  But,  from  the  words 
scattered  through  his  relation,  it  appears  clearly  to  be  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Cheppeyans  ;  and  he  states  (June,  1771,)  that 
the  Coppermine  and  the  Northern  Indians  are  but  one  people, 
and  that  their  language  differs  less  than  that  of  provinces  of 
England  adjacent  to  each  other.  The  Cheppeyans  generally 
trade  at  and  are  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  Athapasca. 
According  to  Mackenzie,  they  consider  the  country  between  the 
parallels  of  latitude  60^  and  65^  and  longitude  100^  to  1 10^  west, 
as  their  lands  or  home.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  barrens, 
destitute  of  trees;  and  they  are  obliged  to  winter  in  the  adja- 
cent woods  and  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes.  Though  the  most 
numerous  tribe  of  that  family,  the  highest  estimate  of  their 
population  is  eight  hundred  men.  They  call  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Franklin,  Sato-eessato-dinneh,  "  Rising-sun 
Men  *' ;  and  tneir  hunting-grounds  extend  towards  the  south  to 
the  Lake  Athapasca  and  to  the  River  Churchill.  The  vo- 
cabulary of  their  language  by  Mackenzie  is  the  only  one  we 
have  of  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  that  family  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  geographical  situation  and  the  names 
of  the  other  tribes  are  given  either  by  Mackenzie  or  by 
Captain   Franklin,  or  by  both.     But  they  are  all  expressly 
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said  to  speak  dialects  of  the  same  language  with  that  of  the 
Cheppeyans. 

The  tribes  thus  enumerated  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
are ;  north  of  the  Cheppeyans  and  east  of  Mackenzie's  River, 
the  Coppermine  Indians,  who  call  themselves  Tantsatohat 
dinneh,  "  Birch-rind  Men,"  living  formerly  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great  Slave  Lake,  but  now  north  of  it  on  Knife  River,  one 
hundred  and  ninetv  soub ;  and  west  of  them  the  Thlingeha  din- 
nehy  or  '^  Dog-rib  Indians,  sometimes  also  called  "  Slaves,"  a 
name  properly  meanbg  ^^  strangers,"  and  which  has  been 
given  by  the  ELnistinaux  to  several  tribes  which  they  drove 
farther  north,  or  west.     Population  two  hundred  hunters. 

On  Mackenzie's  River,  below  the  great  Slave  Lake  are  (bund 
the  Strongbow,  Edchawtawoot,  or  "Thick  Wood,"  hunters,  sev- 
enty ;  the  Mountain  Indians,  hunters,  forty  ;  the  Atnbawtawootf 
or  "  Sheep  "  Indians  ;  and  the  Kancho  or  "  Hare  "  Indians,  ex- 
tending towards  the  great  Bear  Lake,  ^nd  adjacent,  on  the  west, 
to  the  Dog-rib  Indians.  Below  tlie  Hare  Indians  are  found  the 
Deegothetj  Loucheux,  or  Quanellers,  already  mentioned  as 
spesiking  a  different  language,  and  being  adjacent  to  the  Eski- 
maux.  On  the  River  Aux  Liards,  (Poplar  River,)  or  south 
branch  of  Mackenzie's  River,  into  which  it  empties  in  latitude 
62°  3(y  —  63°,  the  Nohannies,  and  the  Tsillaio-awdoot  or 
'^  Brushwood  "  Indians,  are  mentioned. 

On  the  Unjigah,  Unijah,  or  Peace  River,  the  Beaver  and 
Rocky  Mountain  Indians;  together  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hunters. 

Near  the  sources  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Saskachawan, 
the  Siissees  or  Sursees,  stated  by  Sir  A.  Mackenzie  to  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Cheppeyan  language.  This  is  corroborated  by 
information  lately  received  from  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  the 
same  name,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Missouri  American  Fur  Company  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Stone  River.  The  short  vocabulary  of  Umfreville  exhibit^ 
however  but  few  affinities. 

The  Athapasca  or  Elk  River,  flowing  from  the  south,  and  the 
Unijah  or  Peace  River,  from  the  west,  unite  their  waters  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Lake  Athapasca,  and  thence  assume 
the  name  first  of  Slave,  and,  from  the  outlet  of  the  Slave  Lake, 
of  Mackenzie's  River.  The  River  Athapasca  has  its  source 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  the  territory  lying  on  its  waters, 
though  formerly  inhabited  by  Athapasca  tribes,  is  now  in  the 
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possession  of  the  Knistinaux,  who  have  driven  away  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants. 

The  Unjjah,  which  is  the  principal  branch,  has  its  source 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  which  it  forces  its  pas- 
sage. It  was  up  that  river  and  its  southwestern  branch,  that 
Sir  A.  Mackenzie  proceeded  on  his  expedition  to  the  Pacific. 
He  found  there,  as  has  already  been  stated,  several  tribes 
speaking  dialects  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  that  of  the 
Cheppeyans.  He  designates  them  under  several  probably  local 
names,  Nauseud  Dennies,  Slouacus  Dennies,  and  Nagailers, 
and  has  left  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  last.  From  Mr.  Harmon, 
an  American,  who  resided  several  years  amongst  those  tribes, 
we  have  a  recent  and  much  more  comprehensive  account,  as 
well  as  a  vocabulary  of  the  principal  tribe,  the  Carriers,  who 
call  themselves  "  Tacullies,"  or  "  people  who  go  upon  water." 
He  describes  the  country,  called, New  Caledonia  by  the  North- 
west Fur  Company,  as  extending,  west  of  the  Stony  Moun- 
tains, three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from 
the  51st  to  the  58th  degree  of  north  latitude.  He  says  that  it 
is  very  mountainous,  containing  several  lakes ;  that  about  one 
sixth  part  is  covered  with  water ;  and  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion does  not  exceed  five  thousand  souls.  This  must  include 
not  only  all  the  Athapasca  tribes,  as  far  north  as  latitude  56^, 
but  also  part  of  the  Atnahs. 

The  Tacullies  appear  to  be  seated  principally  on  the  head* 
waters  of  Fraser's  Kiver,  and  Mr.  Harmon  mentions  two  other 
nations  as  speaking  similar  dialects,  the  Sicaunies  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Unijah  River,  and  the  Nateote tains,*  who  live 
west  of  the  Tacullies,  on  a  considerable  river  of  the  same 
name,  which,  according  to  his  map,  empties  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  about  latitude  53^  3(K. 

The  similarity  of  language  amongst  all  the  tribes  that  have 
been  lenumerated  under  this  head  (the  Loucbeux  excepted) 
is  fully  established.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  any  distinct 
afiinities  with  any  other  than  that  of  the  Kinai.  Yet  we  may 
observe  that  the  word  *'  men,"  or  "  people,"  in  th^  Eskimaux 
language  is  -.-.--         innuity 

in  the  Cheppeyan       -         -         -         -         -    dinnie, 
in  some  of  the  Algonkin-Lenape  dialects  inini ; 

and  that  the  Cheppeyan  word  for  ^^  woman,"  chequoisy  seems 
allied  to  the  Lenape  squaw. 

*  Page  379.    But  this  is  doubtful, 
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SECTION  n. 

ALGONKIN-LENAPE  AND  IROQUOIS  NATIONS. 

The  Cheppeyan  and  other  eastern  Athapasca  tribes  are 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Indians  of  the  great  family,  called 
Algonkin  by  the  French,  and  recently  Lenape  in  America. 

The  Iroquois  tribes  are,  on  all  sides  but  the  south,  bounded 
by  the  Algonkin-Lienape;  and  it  is  most  convenient  to  describe^ 
in  the  first  place,  the  limits  of  the  territory  which  was  in  pos- 
session of  both  together,  at  the  time  when  the  Europeaas  made 
their  first  settlements  in  that  part  of  North  America. 

Those  limits  may  be  generally  stated  to  have  been  : 

On  the  north ;  the  Missjnipi  River  from  its  source  to  its  mouth 
in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  thence,  crossing  that  bay,  a  line  extend- 
ing westwardly,  through  Labrador,  until  it  reaches  the  Eski* 
maux. 

On  the  east;  the  Labrador  Eskimaux,  and,  from  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  these  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Cape  Hatteras  or  its 
vicinity ;  the  line  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  passing 
between  Cape  Breton  Island  and  Newfoundland ;  although  it 
is  possible  that  the  Micmacs,  an  Algonkin  tribe^  n>ay  have 
occupied  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  last  mentioned  island. 

On  the  south ;  an  irregular  line,  drawn  westerly  from  Cape 
Hatteras  to.  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  or  its 
vicinity ;  which  divided  the  Tuscaroras,  Iroquois,  and  various 
Lenape,  from  some  extinct  tribes,  and  from  the  respective  terri- 
tories of  the  Catawbas,  of  the  Cherokees,  and  of  the 
Chickasaws. 

On  the  west ;  the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  thence  the  Red  Riv- 
er of  Lake  Winnipek,  formerly  called  Lake  of  the  Assiniboins  (a 
Sioux  tribe\  down  to  that  lake;  whence  the  original  line  north- 
wardly to  the  Missinipi  cannot  be  correctly  traced.  The  Al- 
gonkin tribes  are,  along  the  whole  of  thb  line,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Sioux.  But  there  are  several  exceptions  to  the 
general  designation  of  the  Mississippi  as  forming  the  boundary. 
This  was  probably  formerly  true,  as  high  up  as  Prairie  du  Chien 
in  latitude  43^.  But  the  united  Sacs  and  Foxes,  an  Algonkin 
nation,  are  now  established  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi, 
firom  the  River  Desraoines  to  Prairie  du  Chien ;  whilst,  alK>ve 
that  point,  the  Dahcotas,  the  principal  Sioux  nation,  have  long 
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been  in  full  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  country  on  the  east 
side  of  the  nver,  at  least  as  high  up  as  the  45th  degree  of  lat- 
tude.  And  the  Winnebagoes,  another  distinct  Sioux  tribe,  were, 
when  the  French  made  their  settlements  in  Canada,  already 
established  in  the  vicinity  pf  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Iroquois  nations  consisted  of  two  distinct  groups,  both 
embraced  within  those  boundaries,  but  which,  when  they  were 
first  known  to  the  Europeans,  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  several  intervening,  but  now  extinct  Lenape  tribes. 

The  northern  group  or  division  was  on  all  sides  surrounded 
by  Algonkin-Lenape  tribes.  When  Jaques  Cartier  entered 
and  ascended  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  1535,  he  found  the 
site  of  Montreal,  then  called  Hochegala,  occupied  by  an  Iroquois 
tiibe,  as  evidently  appears  by  his  vocabulary,  an  extract  from 
which,  taken  from  De  Laet,  is  annexed.  We  have  no  further 
account  till  the  year  1608,  when  Champlain  founded  Quebec ; 
and  the  island  of  Montreal  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Algon- 
kins.  The  boundaries  of  the  Northern  Iroquois  appear,  at  that 
time,  to  have  been  as  follows : 

On  the  north,  the  height  of  land  which  separates  the  waters 
of  the  Ottawa  River,  from  those  which  fall  into  Lakes  Huron  and 
Ontario  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  But  the  country  north 
of  the  lakes  was  a  debatable  ground,  on  which  the  Iroquois  had 
no  permanent  establishment,  and  at  least  one  Algonquin  tribe, 
called  "  Mississagues,''  was  settled. 

On  the  west,  Lake  Huron  and,  south  of  Lake  Erie,  a  line 
not  far  from  the  Scioto,  extending  to  the  Ohio,  which  was  the 
boundary  between  the  Wyandols,  or  other  now  extinct  Iro- 
quois tribes,  and  the  Miamis  and  Illinois. 

On  the  east.  Lake  Champlain  and,  farther  south,  the  Hud- 
son River  as  low  down  as  the  Katskill  Mountains,  which  separ- 
ated the  Mohawks  from  the  Lenape  Wappingers  of  Esopus. 

The  southern  boundary  cannot  be  accurately  defined.  The 
Five  Nations  were  then  carrying  on  their  war  of  subjugation  and 
extermination  against  all  the  Lenape  tribes  west  of  the  River 
Delaware.  Their  war  parties  were  already  seen  in  1608  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Susquehannah ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  what  they  held  in  consequence  of  recent  con- 
quests and  their  original  limits.  These  did  not  probably  ex- 
tend beyond  the  range  of  mountains,  which  fonn  southwest- 
wardly  the  continuation  of  the  Katskill  chain.  West  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  they  are  not  known  to  have  had  any 
settlement  south  of  the  Ohio  ;  though  the  Wyandots  have  left 
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their  name  to  a  southern  tributary  of  that  river,   (the   Guy^ 
andot.) 

The  southern  divisioii  of  the  Iroquois,  the  principal  natj<xi 
of  which  was  called,  in  Virginia,  Moncans,  in  North  Carolina, 
Tuscaroras,  extended  above  the  falls  of  the  great  rivers,  at 
least  as  far  north  as  James  River,  and  southwardly  at  least  to 
the  river  Neus.  They  were  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lienape 
tribes  bordering  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Atlantic,  on  the  south 
by  the  Cheraw9  and  the  Catawbas,  on  th^  north  and  west 
by  extinct  tribes,  some  of  the  Licnape  stock,  others  of  doubt- 
ful or  unknown  origin. 


ALGONKIN-LENAPE  NATIONS. 

The  numerous  nations  and  tribes,  into  which  that  large  family 
was  subdivided,  may  geographically,  but  not  without  some  re* 
gard  to  the  difl^rence  of  languages,  be  arranged  under  four 
heads  ;  Northern,  Northeastern,  Eastern  or  Atlantic,  and 
Western. 

NORTHERN. 

Under  thb  head  are  included  the  Knistinaux,  the  Algonkins 
and  Chippewavs  or  Ojibways,  the  Ottawas  and  the  Potowota- 
mies  and  the  Mississagues. 

The  Knistinaux,  Klbtinaux,  Kristinaux,  and,  by  abbreviation, 
Crees,  are  the  most  northern  tribe  of  the  family.  Bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Athapascas,  they  now  extend,  in  conse- 

Sience  of  recent  conauests  already  alluded  to,  from  Hudson's 
ay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  though  they  occupy  the  most 
westerly  part  of  that  territory,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Sas- 
kachawan  in  common  with  the  Sioux  Assiniboins.  And  they 
have  also  spread  themselves  as  far  north  as  the  Lake  Athapas- 
ca.  On  the  south  they  are  bounded  by  the  Algonkins  and 
Chippeways  ;  the  dividing  line  being .  generally  that  which 
separates  the  rivers  that  fall  into  James's  Bay  and  the  south- 
western parts  of  Hudson's  Bay,  from  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  of  the  Ottawa  River,  of  Lake  Superior,  and  of  the 
River  Winnipek.  Near  Hudson's  Bay  they  are  generally 
called  Northern  Men.  According  to  Dr.  Robertson,  they  call 
themselves,  as  many  other  Indian  tribes  do,  "  Men,"  "  Eithinr 
yooi,"  or,  "  hirinouk^^^  prefixing  occasionally  the  name  of  their 
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special  tribes.  Thus  the  true  name  of  the  Monsonies  or 
Swamp  Indians,  who  inhabit  Moose  River,  b  Mongsoa  Eithyn- 
yooJCf  or,  "  Moosedeer  men."  The  same  author  says,  that 
the  name  Knistinaux  was  originally  applied  to  the  tribe  of 
Lake  Winnipek,  called  Muskegons.  The  name  has  now  be- 
come generic,  and  the  variations  in  the  first  syllable  are  only 
an  instance  of  the  frequent  transmutations,  amongst  adjacent 
tribes  speaking  the  same  language,  of  the  letters  /,  r,  and  n. 
There  are,  however,  several  varieties  amongst  the  dialects  of 
the  Knistinaux ;  the  natural  result  of  an  unwritten  language, 
spoken,  through  a  territory  so  extensive,  by  tribes  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  and  not  united  by  any  regular  alliance. 
Amongst  these  varieties  are  mentioned  the  Muskegons  and  the 
Monsonies,  of  whose  dialects  we  have  no  vocabularies.  That 
of  Harmon  is  most  to  be  relied  on.  His  wife,  as  he  informs  us, 
was  a  native  of  the  Snare  nation,  living  near  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tams.  Yet,  allowing  for  differences  in  orthography,  it  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  Mackenzie's,  which  must  have 
been  taken  from  the  Knistinaux  who  ti*aded  between  Lakes 
Winnipek  and  Athapasca. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  name  of  Algoumekins, 
or  Algonkins,  did  belong  to  any  particular  tribe,  or  was  used  as 
a  generic  appellation.  At  the  first  settlement  of  Canada,  all 
the  St.  Lawrence  Indians  living  below  and  some  distance  above 
Quebec  were  designated  by  the  name  of  Montagnars  or  Mon- 
tagues. This  appellation  was  derived  from  a  range  of  hills  or 
mountains,  which,  extending  northwesterly  from  Cape  Tour- 
men  te  (five  miles  below  Quebec),  divides  the  rivers  that  fall 
above  that  Cape  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ottowa,  and  Lake 
Superior,  from  those,  first  of  the  Saguenay,  and  afterwards  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  chain,  or  rather  height  of  land,  intersect- 
ed by  many  small  lakes,  may  be  traced  according  to  Macken- 
zie, as  far  as  lake  Winnipek,  of  which  it  forms  the  eastern 
shore.  It  turns  thence  westwardly,  and  is  crossed  at  Por- 
tage Methye,  (latitude  56^  4(y,  longitude  109^,)  between  the 
sources  of  the  Missinipi  and  a  branch  of  the  River  Athapasca, 
where  the  elevation  above  the  sea  has  been  roughly  estimated 
at  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet. 

The  great  trading-place  of  the  Montagnars  was.  Tadoussac, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Saguenay,  where  several  inland  tribes 
and  others  living  lower  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  speaking 
the  same  language,  met  annually.  In  the  most  ancient  speci- 
men   we  have  of  the  Algonkin   tongue,  whkh   is  founid   at 
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the  end  of  Cbamplaio's  Voyages,  it  is  called  Mootagnar.  The 
naniey  bom  the  identity  of  language,  was  soon  after  extended 
to  all  tlie  St.  Lawrence  Indians,  as  high  up  as  Montreal. 
Those  living  on  the  Ottawa  River  were  more  specially  distio- 
guisbed  by  the  name  of  the  Algonkins ;  and  the  distinetion 
between  those  two  dialects,  the  Algonkin  and  the  Montagnari 
was  kept  up  for  some  time,  until  the  name  of  Algonkin  pre- 
vailed. 

According  to  Charlevdx,  the  Nipissings  were  the  true  Al- 
gonkins. They  are  called  in  the  First  Relations,  Nipissirin- 
iens,  and  lived  on  Lake  Nipissing,  at  the  head  of  the  Portage 
between  the  Ottawa  River  and  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Mackenzie,  who  states,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  lake,  about  the  year  1790,  consisted  of  the  remainder  of 
a  numerous  tribe  called  Nipissings  of  the  Algonkin  nation. 

The  di&rence,  however,  between  the  two  dialects  must  have 
been  very  trifling.  Father  Le  Jeune  acknowledges,  that  it 
was  with  great  difficultv  that  he  learnt  the  Montagnar,  and  that 
be  never  became  periect  in  it.  But  in  one  of  his  letters,  he 
says,  <'  I  was  consoled  m  finding  that  the  Nipissiriniens,  the 
neighbours  of  the  Hurons,  understood  my  broken  Montagues 
(man  baragoin  Montagues) .  Whoever  should  know  perfectly 
the  language  of  the  Quebec  Indians  would,  I  think,  be  under- 
stood by  all  the  nations  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Hurons."* 
And  m  another  place  he  says  that  there  is  no  greater  difference 
between  those  two  dialects  than  between  those  spoken  in  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  France.  Notwithstanding  the  Father's  mod- 
esty, it  appears  that  he  had  discovered  some  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  language.     He  observes,  f 

First,  that  di&rent  verbs  are  used  according  to  the  subject 
o(  the  action  ;  for  instance,  that,  instead  of  the  verb  nimUisson 
which  signifies  "  I  eat,"  another  verb  must  be  used  if  you  spe- 
cify the  thing  which  you  eat. 

Secondly,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  verbs,  according 
as  the  object  is  animated  or  inanimate ;  though  they  consider 
several  things  as  animated  which  have  no  soul,  such  as  tobacco, 
apples,  be.  Thus,  says  he,  <<  I  see  a  man,"  Niouapaman  iriniou ; 
but  if  I  say,  ^^  I  see  a  stone,"  the  verb  is  Niouabaten.  More- 
over, .  if  the  object  is  in  the  plural  number,  the  verb  roust  also 
be  put  ID  the  plural ;  "  I  see  men,"  Niouapamanet  iriniouei.lf^ 

•  ReUtions  of  New  France,  1696.  t  Ibid.  1634. 

I  •<  /  «ee  (Am  men.** 
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Thirdly,  that  the  verbs  are  also  altered  according  to  the 
person  to  whom  they  refer.  Thus  "  I  use  a  cap,"  Nitaouin  agoth 
niscouehon.  But  if  I  mean  to  say  '^  I  use  his  cap,"  I  must  in- 
stead of  nitaouin,  say  nitaouiouan.  And  all  these  verbs  have 
their  moods,  times,  and  persons ;  and  they  have  different  conju- 
gations, according  to  the  difference  of  their  terminations. 

Fourthly,  that  ihe  verbs  again  differ  if  the  action  is  done  by 
land  or  by  water.  Thus  "  I  am  going  to  fetch  something  ;  "  if 
it  is  by  land,  and  the  thing  is  inanimate,  you  must  say  ninaten ; 
if  by  water  ninahen ;  if  animated,  and  by  land,  ninatan  ;  if 
animated,  and  by  water,  ninahouau ;  fcc. 

Fifthly,  that  the  adjectives  vary  according  to  the  substan- 
tives with  which  they  are  joined  ;  of  which  he  gives  several 
instances.  And  he  further  adds  that  all  those  adjectives  may 
be  conjugated.  Thus  "  The  stone  is  cold,"  Tabiscau  assini;  "  it 
was  cold,"  tabiscaban ;  "  it  will  be  cold,"  catatabischan. 

Sixthly,  that  they  have  an  in6nite  number  of  words  signify- 
ing many  things  together,  which  have  no  apparent  affinity  with 
the  words  which  signify  those  several  things.  Thus  "  The  wind 
drives  the  snow ; "  wind  is  routin,  snow  is  coune ;  and  snow 
being,  according  to  the  Indians,  a  noble  or  animated  thing,  the 
verb  "  drives,"  should  be  rdkhineou.  Now,  in  order  to  say 
"  The  wind  drives  the  snow,"  the  Indians,  instead  of  saying 
routin  raJchineou  coune,  say,  in  a  single  word,  piouan.  Thus, 
again,  nisticatchi  means  ''I  am  cold,"  and  nisntai  means  '^  my 
feet "  ;  but,  in  order  to  say  that  my  feet  are  cold,  I  must  use  the 
word  nitatagouasisin. 

Besides  the  abovementioned  specimens  of  the  Montagnar, 
and  some  others  interspersed  in  the  Annual  Relations  of  New 
France  by  the  Jesuits,  we  have  no  other  ancient  vocabulary  of 
the  Algonkin  but  that  of  La  Hontan.  The  fictitious  account 
of  his  pretended  travels  beyond  the  Mississippi  has  very  de- 
servedly destroyed  his  reputation  for  veracity.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  he  ventured  to  impose  on  the  public,  only  with  re- 
spect to  countries  at  that  time  entirely  unknown,  and  that  his 
account  of  the  Canada  Indians  may  generally  be  relied  upon. 
There  cannot  be  any  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  observations  of 
Charlevoix,  of  the  correctness  of  his  vocabulary,  which  has 
been  transcribed  verbatim  by  Carver  and  by  John  Long,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  used  for  a  long  time  among 
the  Indian  traders. 

Among  the  Algonkin  inhabitants  of  the  River  Ottawa  were 
the  Oltawas  themselves  (called  by  the  French  Outaouais)^ 
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who  were  principally  settled  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  an  island 
in  the  river,  where  they  exacted  a  tribute  from  all  the  Indians 
and  canoes  going  to,  or  coming  from,  the  country  of  the  Hurons. 
It  b  observed  by  the  same  Father  Le  Jeune,  that,  although  the 
Hurons  were  ten  times  as  numerous,  they  submitted  to  that 
imposition ;  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  river,  to  which  the  Ottawas  have  left  their  name,  was 
generally  recognised.  After  the  almost  total  destruction,  in 
the  year  1649,  of  the  Hurons  by  the  Five  Nations,  the  Algon- 
kin  nations  of  the  Ottawa  River  generally  abandoned  their 
abodes  and  sought  refuge  m  different  quarters.  A  part  of  the 
Ottawas  of  that  river,  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  those  who 
lived  on  the  western  sliores  of  Lake  Huron,  amounting  to 
about  one  thousand  soub,  and  by  five  hundred  Hurons,  after 
some  wanderings,  joined  their  kindred  tribes,  towards  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Lake  Superior.* 

They  were  followed  there  in  the  year  1665,  by  the  Mission- 
aries. Their  principal  missions  in  that  quarter  were  at  Cha* 
Kouamigong  on  that  lake,  and  at  or  near  Green  Bay  on  Lake 
Michigan.  They  enumerate  all  the  Indian  nations  in  that 
quarter,  excepting  only  the  Chippeways  and  the  Piankeshaws ; 
and  an  uncertain  tribe,  the  Mascoutens,  is  added.  In  every 
other  respect  the  enumeration  corresponds  with  the  Indians 
i^ow  known  to  us  there.  The  Sauks  and  Outagamies  on  the 
one  band,  and  the  Miamis  and  Illinois  on  the  other,  are  spe- 
cially mentioned  as  speaking  Algonkin  dialects,  but  both  very 
different  from  the  pure  Algonkin.  This  last  designation  is 
dropped,  with  respect  to  all  the  Indians  south  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, except  in  reference  to  language.  The  nation  soutH  of 
that  lake,  mentioned  as  speaking  pure  Algonkin,  is  uniformly 
called  Outaouais  ;  and  the  Chippeways,  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded at  Cbagouamigong,  are  never  once  mentioned  by  that 
name.f  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Missionaries  considered 
the  Ottowas  and  the  Chippeways,  as  one  and  the  same  people. 

Of  the  Potowotamies  they  say,  that  they  spoke  Algonkin, 
but  more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  Ottawas.  As  late  as 
the  year  1671,  the  Potowotamies  were  settled  on  the  islands 
called  Noquet,  near  the  entrance  of  Green  Bay.  But,  forty 
years  later,  they  had  removed'  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Michigan,  where  we  found  them,  and  on  the  very  grounds 
(Chicago  and  River  St.  Joseph),  which  in  1670  were  occupied 

•  Relations,  F.  AUouez,  A.  D.  1666.        f  Ibid.  A.  D.  1666-1671. 
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by  the  Miamis.*  They  are  however  intimately  connected  by 
alliance  and  language,  not  with  these,  but  with  the  Chippeways 
and  Ottawas. 

About  the  year  1671,  the  Ottawas  of  Lake  Superior  re- 
moved to  the  vicinity  of  Michillimackinac,  and  finally  returned 
to  their  original  seats  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Huron.')'  It 
is  well  known,  that  this  nation  occupied  till  very  lately  a  great 
portion  of  the  Michigan  Peninsula,  north  and  west  of  the  Po* 
towotamies,  whilst  the  Chippeways,  who  are  much  more  numer- 
ous,  are  situated  around  Lake  Superior,  .extending  northwest- 
wardly to  Lake  Winnipek,  and  westwardly  to  Red  River,  that 
empties  into  that  lake.  They  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Knistinaux,  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  the  Sioux,  on  the 
south  and  southeast  by  the  Menomenies  and  the  Ottawas.  We 
have  not  sufficient  data  to  ascertain  the  dividing  line  which, 
north  of  Lake  Superior,  separates  them  on  the  east  from  the 
residue  of  the  old  Algonkin  tribes.  Both  names,  Algonkin  and 
Chippeway,  have  become  generic,  and  are  often  indiscriminately 
used. 

When  the  Algonkin  tribes  of  the  River  Ottawa  were  dis- 
persed in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  a  portion 
sought  refuge  amongst  the  French,  and  appears  to  have  been 
incorporated  with  those  of  their  nation,  who  still  reside  in  sev- 
eral villages  of  Lower  Canada.  The  Nipissings,  and  some 
other  tribes,  fled  towards  Michillimackinac,  the  Falls  of  St. 
Mary,  and  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  It  has  al- 
ready been  stated  that  the  Nipissings  had  returned  to  their  old 
seats.     What  became  of  the  others  is  uncertain. 

John  Long,  an  Indian  trader,  says  that  he  first  learnt  the  lan- 
guage amongst  the  Algonkins  of  the  two  mountains  above  Mon- 
treal, and  that  it  was  mixed  and  corrupt.  Of  this  he  might  not 
be  a  proper  judge  ;  but  hb  statement  shows,  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  that  dialect,  and  that  spoken  by  the  Indians 
with  whom  he  afterwards  traded.  These,  whom  be  calls  Chip- 
eways,  reside  north  and  northeast  of  Lake  Superior  from  Lake 
Musquaway,  north  of  the  Grand  Portage,  eastwardly  to  the 
sources  of  Saguenay  and  to  the  waters  of  James's  Bay.  His 
Chippeway  vocabulary  must  be  that  of  the  dialect  of  those  In- 
dians, and  differs  but  little  from  those,  either  of  the  Chippeways 

*  They  sent  word  to  the  Miaous,  that  they  were  tired  of  llviiig  on 
fish,  and  must  have  meat 
t  Relations,  A.  D.  1671,  and  Charlevoix,  A.  J>.  1687. 
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propeTi  or  of  the  old  Algookios.     That  which  he  calls  the  AU 

Saikin  vocabulary  is,  with  few  exceptions,  transcribed  from  La 
ontan's  or  Carver's. 

Those  who  understand  the  language  niay  judge,  from  the 
specimens  Liong  gives  of  his  speeches  to  the  Indians,  whether 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  it.  A  good  vocabulary  of  the 
naodem  AJgonkin,  as  spoken  in  the  villages  of  that  nation  io 
Lower  Canada,  is  wanted. 

We  have  but  scanty  specimens  of  the  Ottawa  and  Potowot* 
amie  dialects,  the  last  chiefly  from  Smith  Barton,  the  first  writ- 
ten, in  M.  Duponceau's  presence,  by  M.  Hamelin,  an  educated 
half-breed  Ottowa.  In  the  appended  vocabulary  of  the  Chip- 
peway  or  Ojibway  language,  the  words,  so  far  as  he  has  given 
them,  are  borrowed  from  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  has  htely 
thrown  much  light  on  its  structure  and  character.  It  is  hoped 
that,  enjoying  so  much  better  assistance  than  any  otlier  Ameri- 
can ever  did,  he  will  pursue  his  labors  and  favor  the  public 
with  the  result.  The  other  words  are  principally  taken  from 
the  copious  and  valuable  vocabulary  of  Dr.  E.  James.  The 
residue  has  been  supplied  by  the  vocabularies  of  Dr.  Keating  - 
and  of  Sir  A.  Mackenzie.  That  of  Mackenzie  is  designated  by 
him  as  being  of  the  Algonkin  language.  Coming  from  Canada, 
he  gives  that  name  to  those  Indians,  from  the  Grand  Portage  to 
Lake  Winnipek,  whom  we  call  Chippeways. 

Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Algonkins,  the  Chip- 
peways, the  Ottawas,  and  the  Potowotamies,  speak  diflferent  dia- 
lects, these  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  they  mav  be  considered 
rather  as  dialects  of  the  same,  than  as  distinct  languages.  The 
same  observation  applies,  though  with  less  force,  to  the  dialect 
of  the  Knistinaux,  between  which  and  that  of  the  Algonkins 
and  Chippeways,  the  several  vocabularies,  particularly  those  of 
Mackenzie,  exhibit  a  close  affinity.  The  Northern  Algonkin 
tribes  enumerated  under  this  head,  may  be  said  to  form,  in  ref- 
erence to  language,  but  one  subdivision  ;  the  most  numerous 
and  probably  the  original  stock  of  all  the  other  kindred  bran- 
ches of  the  same  family.* 

*  According  to  an  estimate  of  the  War  Department,  the  Chippewayo, 
Ottawas,  and  Potowotamies  would  amount  to  near  twenty-two  thou- 
sand. It  is  probable  that  those  Uvinff  in  Canada  are  parUy  included. 
The  Chippeways  and  Ottowas  within  Uie  United  SUtea  amount,  by  Mr. 
Schoolciah'a  official  report,  to  fourteen  thousand.  Adding  some  Ot- 
towas  not  included  and  the  Potowotamies,  they  may  to^etker  be  esti- 
mated at  aboat  nineteen  thousand.    Including  the  Knistinaux,  and  the 
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Although  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  Mississagues  did  not, 
ID  that  respect,  differ  materially  from  the  other  nortliem  Algon- 
kins  (a  question  which  Smith  Barton's  short  vocabulary  does 
not  enable  us  absolutely  to  decide),  they  appear  to  have,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  their  geographical  position,  pursued  a  dif- 
ferent policy,  and  separated  their  cause  from  that  of  their  kin- 
dred tribes.  They  were  settled  south  of  the  River  Ottawa, 
on  the  banks  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  must  have  been 
either  in  alliance  with  the  Five  Nations,  or  permitted  to  remain 
neutral.  We  are  informed  by  Charlevoix,  that,  in  the  year 
1721,  they  had  still  villages  nedr  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario, 
near  Niagara,  and  near  Detroit,  and  another  situated  between 
the  two  first  on  Lake  Ontario.  Twenty-five  years  later,  their 
deputies  attended  a  treaty  held  at  Albany,  between  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  and  the  Six  Nations.  These,  whether  from 
a  wish  to  enhance  their  own  importance,  or  because  they  be- 
gan to  feel  the  want  of  allies,  announced  to  the  British  that 
they  had  "  taken  in  the  Mississagues  for  the  Seventh  Nation," 
of  their  confederacy.*  That  intended  or  pretended  adoption 
was  not  however  carried  into  effect.  The  tribe  still  subsists  in 
Canada ;  aud  some  amongst  them  are  said  to  have  lately  wan- 
dered into  the  Eastern  States. 

Northeastern. 

This  division  embraces  the  Algonkins  of  Labrador,  the 
Micmacs,  the  Etchemins,  and  the  Abenakis. 

It  is  probable,  though  not  fully  ascertained,  that  the  Algon- 
kin  or  Monlagnar  language,  with  some  varieties  in  the  dialects, 
extended  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 
No  account  has  been  published  of  the  tribes  of  that  family 
which  inhabit  the  interior  parts  of  Labrador.  But  vocabula- 
ries have  been  published,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  two  kindred 

Chippeways  and  Alffonkins  within  the  British  possessions,  I  should  think 
that  the  whole  of  this  northern  branch  of  the  Algonkin-Lenape  fkm- 
ily  cannot  be  less  than  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand  souls.  All  the 
oUier  branches  of  the  family  do  not  together  exceed  twenty-five 
thousand. 

*  Golden,  Five  Nations,  Treaty  of  1746.  The  Tuscaroraa  had  been 
previously  adopted  as  the  Sixth  Nation.  The  Mississagues  appear 
notwithstanding  to  have  taken  part  against  the  British  during  the 
seven  years'  war.    (1  Mass.  Hist  Coll.  Vol.  z.  page  121.) 
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dialects,  belongings  indeed  to  the  same  stock,  but  quite  dbtinct 
firom  the  Algonkin.  They  are  called  respectively  Skoffies  and 
Sheshatapoosh  or  Mountainees.  The  origin  of  the  last  name 
b  not  known ;  but  the  language  is  not  that  of  the  Tadoussac 
Montagnars.  The  vocabularies  of  both  were  taken  from  a  na- 
tive named  Gabriel ;  and  extracts  will  be  found  in  the  annexed 
comparative  vocabularies. 

The  tribe  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Indians,  near  Annapolis  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  with  which  the  French  first  became  acquaint- 
ed, was  called  Souriquois ;  and  a  vocabulary  of  their  language 
has  been  preserved  by  Lescarbot.  They  are  now  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Micmacs,  and  inhabited  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  several  other  islands  within  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Liawrence,  and  all  the  rivers  emptying  from  the  west  into 
that  Gulf,  south  of  Gaspe.  The  words  in  the  comparative 
vocabulary  are  taken  principally  from  the  manuscript  of  Father 
Maynard,  Missionary  at  Miramichi  during  and  at  the  end  of  the 
seven  years'  war.  It  was  obtained  in  Canada,  by  the  late 
Enoch  Lincoln,  Governor  of  Maine,  who  permitted  me  to 
take  copious  extracts  ;  and  the  original  has  been  placed  in  my 
hands  by  his  brother.  The  words  wanted  have  been  chiefly 
supplied  from  another  manuscript  vocabulary  in  M.  Dupon- 
ceau's  collection,  taken  by  Mr.  Walter  Bromley,  a  resident  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

When  Father  Majmard  made  his  submission  to  the  Britbh 
in  1760,  he  stated  the  number  of  the  Micmacs  to  be  three 
thousand  souls.* 

The  French  adopted  the  names  given  by  the  Souriquois  to  the 
neighbouring  Indian  tribes.  The  Etchemins,  or  "  Canoemen," 
embraced  the  tribes  of  the  St.  John's  River,  called  Ouygoudy 
by  Champlain,  and  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  ;  and  the  name  ex- 
tended thence  westwardly  along  the  seashore  as  far  at  least  as 
Mount  Desert  Island.  The  Island  of  St.  Croix,  where  De 
Monts  made  a  temporary  settlement,  has  been  recognised  to  be 
that  now  called  Boon  Island,  which  lies  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Schoodick  River  above  St.  Andrew's.  The  river  itself  is 
always  called  River  of  the  Etchemins  by  Champlain,  who  ac- 
companied De  Monts,  and  explored,  in  the  year  1605,  the  sea- 
coast  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Martha's  Vineyard. 

The  Indians  west  of  Kennebec  River,  beginning  at  Choua- 
coet,  and  thence  westwardly  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  were  called 
■■  ■  —  " 

•  1  Mass.  Hist.  ColL  Vol.  z.  p.  115.  He  is  there  called  Mcmack. 
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Almouchiquois  by  the  Souriquols.  Chouacoet  (probably  Saco) 
is  noticed  by  Champlain  as  being  the  first  place  along  the  sea- 
shore where  there  was  any  cultivation.  The  Indians  of  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec  planted  nothing,  and  informed  him,  that  those 
who  cultivated  maize  lived  far  inland  or  up  the  river.  These 
inland  cultivating  Indians  were  the  well-known  Abenakis,  con- 
sisting of  several  tribes,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Penob- 
scot, the  Norridgewock,  and  the  Ameriscoggins.  And  it  b  not 
improbable  that  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  both  rivers,  though 
confounded  by  Champlain  with  the  Etchemins,  belonged  to 
the  same  nation. 

The  two  Etchemin  tribes,  viz.  the  Passamaquoddies  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  St.  John  Indians  in  New  Brunswick, 
speaking,  both  the  same  language,  are  not  yet  extinct.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  Passamaquoddies  by  Mr.  Kellogg  was  ob- 
tained from  the  War  Department. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Abenakis  is  extracted  from  the  valua- 
ble manuscript  of  Father  Rasle,  (the  Norridgewock  Missionary,) 
lately  published,  at  Boston,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Pickering, 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
Penobscot  tribe,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  souls, 
still  exists  on  the  river  of  that  name.  The  vocabulary 
of  their  language  is  extracted  from  two  manuscripts,  one 
taken  by  General  Treat  and  obtained  from  Governor  E.  Lin- 
coln, the  other  in  M.  Duponceau's  collection,  taken  by  Mr.  R. 
Gardiner  of  Maine.  The  dialects  of  those  three  eastern  na- 
tions, the  Micmacs,  the  Etchemins,  and  the  Abenakis,  have 
great  affinities  with  each  other,  but,  though  evidently  belonging 
to  the  same  stock,  differ  widely  from  the  Algonkin  language. 

They  were  all  early  converted  by  the  Jesuits,  remained  firmly 
attached  to  the  French,  and,  till  the  conquest  of  Canada,  were 
in  an  almost  perpetual  state  of  hostility  with  the  British  colonists. 
In  the  year  1754,  all  the  Abenakis,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Petiobscots,  withdrew  to  Canada ;  and  that  tribe  was  consider- 
ed by  the  others  as  deserters  from  the  common  cause.  They, 
as  well  as  the  Passamaquody  and  St.  John  Indians,  remained 
neuter  during  the  war  of  Independence. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  Abenakis  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Indians,  which  is  also  that  of  language,  was  at  some  place 
between  the  Kennebec  and  the  River  Piscataqua.  Governor 
Sullivan  placed  it  at  the  River  Saco ;  and  this  is  corroborated 
by  the  mention  made  by  the  French  writers  of  a  tribe  called 
Sokokies,  represented  as  being  adjacent  to  New  England  and 
to  the  Abenakis,  originally  in  alliance  with  the  Iroquois,  but 
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which  appears  to  have  been  converted  by  the  Jesuits,  and  to 
have  ultimately  withdrawn  to  Canada.* 

Eastern  or  Atlantic. 

Under  this  head  will  be  included  the  New  England  Indians, 
meaning  thereby  those  between  the  Abenakis  and  Hudson 
River ;  the  Long  Island  Indians ;  the  Delaware  and  Minsi  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  ;  the  Nanticockes  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland  ;  the  Susquehannocks ;  the  Powhatans  of 
Virginia ;  and  the  Pamlicos  of  North  Carolina. 

Gookin,  who  wrote  in  1674,  enumerates  as  the  five  principal 
nations  of  New  England,  1.  The  Pequods,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  making  but  one  people  with  the  Mohegans,  and  who 
occupied  the  eastern  pan  of  tlie  Stale  of  Connecticut ;  2.  The 
Narragansets  in  the  Slate  of  Rhode  Island  ;  3.  The  Pawkun- 
nawkuts  or  Wampanoags,  chiefly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony  ;  3.  The  Massachusetts,  in  the  Bay  of  that 
name  and  the  adjacent  parts.  5.  The  Pawiuckets,  north  and 
northeast  of  the  Massachusetts.  Under  the  designation  of 
Pawtuckets  he  includes  the  Penacooks  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  probably  all  the  more  eastern  tribes  as  far  as  the  Abena- 
kis, or  Tarrateens,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  called  by  the 
New  England  Indians.  The  Nipmucks  are  mentioned  as  living 
north  of  the  Mohegans,  and  west  of  the  Massachusetts,  occu- 
pying the  central  parts  of  that  Slate  as  far  west  as  the  Connec- 
ticut River,  and  acknowledging,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  Massachusetts,  of  the  Narrangansets,  or  of  the 
Mohegans.  Those  several  nations  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  each  having  its  own  Sa- 
chem, and  in  a  great  degree  independent  of  each  other. 

The  great  similarity  if  not  the  identity  of  the  languages  from 
the  Connecticut  River  eastvvardly  to  the  Piscataqua,  seems  to  be 
admitted  by  all  the  early  writers.  Gookin  states  that  the  New 
England  Indians,  especially  upon  the  seacoasts,  use  the  same 
sort  of  speech  and  language,  only  with  some  difference  in  the 
expressions,  as  they  differ  in  several  counties  in  England,  yet 
so  as  they  can  well  understand  each  other.  Roger  Williams, 
speaking  of  his  Key,  as  he  calls  his  vocabulary,  says  that  "  he 
has   entered    into    the   secrets   of    those   countries   wherever 


*  Relations,  and  Charlevoix,  A.  D.  1646,  &c. 
VOL.   If.  5 
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English  dwelt  about  two  hundred  miles  between  the  French 
and  Dutch  plantations ;  and  that  though  their  dialects  do  ex* 
ceedingly  differ  within  the  said  two  hundred  miles,  yet  not  so, 
but  with'ui  that  compass  a  man  by  this  help  may  converse  with 
thousands  of  natives  all  over  the  country."  Governor  Hutch- 
inson also  states,  that  from  Piscataqua  to  Connecticut  River  the 
different  tribes  could  converse  tolerably  together.* 

The  Pequods  and  Mohegans  claimed  some  authority  over  the 
Indians  of  the  Connecticut  River.  But  those,  extending  thence 
westwardly  to  the  Hudson  River,  appear  to  have  been  divided 
into  small  and  independent  tribes,  united,  since  they  were 
known  to  the  Europeans  by  no  common  government.  Those 
within  Connecticut  were  sometimes  called  "  the  Seven  Tribes." 
With  respect  to  those  along  the  Hudson  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  New  York,  De  Laet,  who  in  Dutch  affairs  is  an  origi- 
nal authority,  places  the  Manhattans  and  the  Pachamins  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  and  below  the  Highlands ;  the  War- 
oanekins  on  the  eastern,  and  the  Waranancongyns  on  the  west- 
em  bank,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  Esopus,  which  he  mentions 
by  that  name  ;  and  above  these,  extending  to  Albany,  the 
Manhikans  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  opposite  to  them  the 
Mackwaes,  their  mortal  enemies.  ''  Maquas,"  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Atlantic-Lenape  nations  to  the  Mohawks.  In 
the  Manhikans  we  recognise  the  Mohicans,  Mohikanders,  or 
River  Indians.  The  Waroanekins  'and  Waranancongyns  are 
clearly  the  people  since  known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
Wappings  or  Wappingers,  who  have  left  their  name  to  a 
river  in  Dutchess  County,  and  who  extended  across  the  Hud- 
son, not  only  to  Esopus,  but  also  some  distance  below  the 
Highlands,  where  they  were  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Min- 
si.f  But  they  are  at  a  later  date  embraced  under  the  generic 
appellation  of  Mohikanders,|  which  seems  to  indicate  a  commu- 
nity of  language.  And  the  identity  of  name,  between  the 
Mohikans  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohegans  of  East  Connec- 
ticut, induces  the  belief  that  all  those  tribes  belonged  to  the  same 
stock.  We  have  however  no  ancient  vocabularies  of  their  re- 
spective languages,  and  must  recur  to  those  of  the  Stockbridge 
dialect. 

*  Hist  of  Mass.  Vol.  I.  p.  479. 

t  See  treaty  of  Easton,  of  1758,  in  which  the  Wappings  of  Esopos 
are  mentioned,  and  those  south  of  th^  Highlands  jointly  with  the 
Minsi,  execute  a  deed  of  release  for  lands  in  New  Jersey. 

I  See  treaty  of  Albany  of  1746,  abovementioned. 
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The  Stockbridge  loditns,  were  originally  a  part  of  the  Hou* 
satannuck  Tribe,  to  whom  tbe  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
granted  or  secured  a  township  in  tbe  year  1736.*  Their  num* 
ber  was  increased  by  Wappingers  and  Mohikanders,  and  per« 
baps  also  by  Indians  belonging  to  several  other  tribes,  both  of 
New  England  and  New  Yotk.  Since  their  removal  to  New 
Stockbridge  and  Brotherton,  in  tlie  western  parts  of  New  York^ 
they  have  been  joined  by  Mohegans  and  ot|ier  Indians  from 
East  Connecticut  and  even  from  Rhode  Island  and  Long  I»> 
land  ;  and  tbe  residue  of  the  Seven  Tribes  of  Connectk^ut  is  also 
mentioDed,  as  being  settled  in  the  year  1791  at  Brothenon.f 
They  are  called  Mohicans,  or  Mohekanoks  and  appear  to  speak 
but  one  dialect.  All  our  infi^rmation  respecting  that  language 
b  derived  from  Old  or  New  Stockbridge,  or  from  Canada, 
where  some  Indians  of  that  family  have  also  migrated«r 

Jonathan  Edwards,  a  divine  and  a  scholar,  was  brought  up  at 
Old  Stockbridge,  and,  whilst  a  child,  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
tbe  language  of  the  Indians  of  that  place.  **  It  had  beoMne 
more  familiar  to  him  than  his  mother  tongue,  and  he  bad  in  a 
great  measure  retained  his  skill,"  in  that  respect,  when  he 
published,  b  1788,  hb  valuable  observations  on  the  language  of 
tbe  '^  Muhhekanew  Indians." 

He  states  that  *^  the  language  which  is  the  subject  of 
bis  observatbns  is  that  of  the  Muhhekanew  or  Stockbridge 
Indians,  They,  as  well  as  tbe  tribe  in  New  London  (the  an- 
eient  Pequods  or  Mohegans),  are  by  the  Anglo* Amencans 
called  Mohegans,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Muhhekanew. 

<'  This  language  is  spoken  by  all  the  Indians  throughout  New 
England.  Every  tribe,  as  that  of  Stockbridge,  that  of  Far- 
mington,  that  of  New  London,  has  a  difierent  dialect  ;  but 
tbe  language  is  radically  the  same.  Mr.  Eliot's  translatk)n  of 
tbe  Bible  b  in  a  partbular  dialect  of  this  language.  The  dia« 
lect  followed  in  these  observations  is  that  of  Stockbridge." 

Mr.  Edwards's  vocabulary  is  unfortunately  very  short.  The 
defect  is  partly  supplied  by  two  others ;  one  obtained  in  1804, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Jenks,  from  John  Konkaput,  a  New 
Stockbridge  Indian ;  the  other  in  M.  DupcHiceau's  cdlectkin 
taken  by  Mr.  Heckewelder  in  Canada  from  a  Mohican  chief. 
The  appended  vocabulary  of  that  language  has  been  extracted 


*  Holmes's  Aimals. 

t  1  Mass.  Hist  ColL  VoL  IX.  p.  90,  and  Vol.  V.  pp.  12-3^. 
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from  those  three  sources,  with  the  addition  of  some  words 
supplied  by  the  mutilated  remnant  of  a  comparative  vocabula- 
ry compiled  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  library  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  vocabulary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Indians  is  taken  from  Eliot's  Grammar,  (including  the 
words  extracted  by  M.  Du ponceau  from  Elliot's  translation  of 
the  Bible,^  and  from  Josiah  Cotton's  valuable  vocabulary.  A 
specimen  from  Wood's  "  Prospect  of  New  England  "  has  been 
added.  The  words  not  found  in  Roger  Williams's  Key  of  the 
Narraganset  Language,  have  been  supphed  from  a  recent  vo- 
cabulary, taken  by  General  Treat,  and  communicated  by  the 
late  Enoch  Lincoln.  There  is  no  doubt  respecting  the  great 
similarity  of  those  three  dialects ;  and  that  the  Indians  from 
Saco  River  to  the  Hudson,  spoke,  though  with  many  varieties, 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  same  language,  and  one  of  the 
most  extensively  spoken  amongst  those  of  the  Algonkin- 
Lenape  Family. 

There  may  have  been  some  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Indian  population  of  New  England.  In  proportion  as  they 
are  separated  from  us  by  time  or  distance,  the  Indians  are  uni- 
formly represented  as  more  numerous  than  they  appear  when 
better  known.  Gookin,  who  wrote  in  1674,  states  that  the 
Pequods  were  said  to  have  been  able  in  former  times  to  raise  four 
thousand  warriors,  reduced  in  his  time  to  three  hundred  men. 
These  bad  indeed  been  conquered  and  partly  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed in  the  war  of  1637.  But,  according  to  the  accounts  of  that 
war,  the  number  of  their  warriors  could  not  at  that  time  have 
amounted  to  one  thousand.*  The  Narragansets,  who  were 
reckoned  in  former  times,  as  ancient  Indians  said,  to  amount  to 
five  thousand  warriors,  did  not  in  his  time  amount  to  one 
thousand.  As  the  only  wars  in  which  they  had  been  engaged 
before  the  year  1674,  from  the  first  European  settlement  in 
New  England,  were  the  usual  ones  with  other  Indians,  such  a 
great  diminution  within  that  period  appears  highly  improbable. 
With  respect  to  the  other  three  great  nations,  to  wit,  the  Wam- 
panoags,  the  Massachusetts,  and  the  Pawtuckets,  Gookin  esti- 
mates their  former  number  to  have  been  in  the  aggregate  nine 
thousand  warriors.  He  states  the  population  of  the  two  last 
in  his  own  time,  at  five  hundred  and  fifty  men,  besides  women 

*  Seven  hundred,  on  the  arrival  of  the  British.     Holmes's  Memoir, 
1  Mass.  Hist  Coll  Vol  IX.  pp.  75-99. 
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and  children.  This  great  diminution,  he  and  all  the  other 
ancient  writers  ascribed  to  a  most  fatal  epidemical  sickness^ 
which,  a  few  years  before  the  first  arrival  of  the  English,  had 
made  dreadful  ravages  amongst  those  two  nations  and  the 
Wampanoags. 

But,  after  making  every  reasonable  allowance  for  exaggera- 
tions derived  from  Indian  reports,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
the  concurrent  accounts  of  contemporary  writers,  that  the  Indian 

gDpuIation,  principally  along  the  seacoast  between  the  Old 
lymouth  Colony  and  the  Hudson  River,  was  much  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  than  was  found  anywhere 
else  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  or,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  Hurons,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  United  States. 
This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  enumerations  subsequent  to 
Philip's  War,  after  the  greater  part  of  the  hostile  Indians  had 
removed  to  Canada  or  its  vicinity.  In  an  account  laid  before 
the  Assembly  of  Connecticut  in  1680,  the  warriors  of  the  sev- 
eral tribes  in  the  State  are  reckoned  at  five  hundred.*  In  1696, 
the  converted  Indians  in  Massachusetts  were  computed  to 
amount  to  nearly  three  thousand  souls.f  In  1774,  by  an  actual 
census  there  were  still  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  Indians 
in  Connecticut,  and  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  in  Rhode 
Island.:!:  Those  several  numbers  greatly  exceed  those  found 
elsewhere,  under  similar  circumstances,  so  long  after  the  date 
of  the  first  European  settlements.  I  think  that  the  Indian 
population,  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
must  have  been  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  souls,  before  the 
epidemic  disease  which  preceded  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
For  this  greater  accumulated  population,  two  causes  may  be 
assigned.  A  greater  and  more  uniform  supply  of  food  is  af- 
forded by  fisheries  than  by  hunting  ;  and  we  find  accordingly, 
that  the  Narragansets  of  Rhode  Island  were,  in  proportion  to 
their  territory,  the  most  populous  tribe  of  New  England.  It 
appears  also  probable,  that  the  Indians  along  the  seacoast  had 
been  driven  away  from  the  interior  and  compelled  to  concen- 
trate themselves,  in  order  to  be  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
more  warlike  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations.  Even  near  the 
seashore,  from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson, 

•  Holmes's  Report  f  1  Mass.  Hist  CoU.  Vol.  X.  p.  129. 

tIbid.VoLX.  pp.  117-119. 
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the  New  Ekigland  Indians  were  perpetually  harassed  by  the  at* 
tacks  of  the  M aquas.  They  were,  Gookin  says,  in  time  of 
war,  so  great  a  terror  to  all  the  Indians  before  named,  that  the 
appearance  of  four  or  five  M aquas  in  the  woods  would  frighten 
them  from  their  habitations  and  induce  many  of  them  to  get 
together  in  forts.  Wood  and  other  contemporary  writers  con- 
firm this  account;  and  the  Mohawks  were  wont,  in  Con- 
necticut, to  pursue  the  native  Indians  and  kill  them  even  in  tlie 
houses  of  the  English  settlers.* 

We  find  accordingly  the  population  to  have  been  chiefly  con- 
centrated along  the  seashore  and  the  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  below  its  falls.  That  of  the  Nipmuck  and  generally 
of  the  inland  country,  north  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  was 
much  less  in  proportion  to  the  territory ;  and  there  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  tribes  of  any  consequence  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  New  Hampshire,  or  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 

The  Indians  east  of  the  Connecticut  River  never  were,  how- 
ever, actually  subjugated  by  the  Five  Nations.  In  the  year 
1669,  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  carried  on  even  offensive  op- 
erations against  the  M aquas,  marched  with  about  six  hundred 
men  into  the  Mohawk  country,  and  attacked  one  of  their  forts. 
They  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss ;  but,  in  1671,  peace 
was  made  between  them,  through  the  interference  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  at  Albany ;  and  the  subsequent  alliance  be- 
tween the  Five  Nations  and  the  British,  after  they  had  beoome 
permanently  possessed  of  New  York,  appears  to  have  pre- 
served the  New  England  Indians  from  further  attacks. 

The  first  emigrants  to  New  England  were  kindly  received 
by  the  Indians ;  and  their  progress  was  facilitated  by  the  ca- 
lamitous disease  which  had  recently  swept  off  great  numbers  of 
the  natives,  in  the  quarter  where  the  first  settlements  were 
made.  The  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  colonization  of  Con- 
necticut River  The  native  chiefs  had  been  driven  away  by 
Sassacus,  Sachem  of  the  Pequods.  From  them  the  Massachu- 
setts emigrants  purchased  the  lands,  and  commenced  the  settle- 
ment in  the  year  1635.  Sassacus  immediately  committed  hos- 
tilities. The  Pequod  war,  as  it  is  called,  terminated  (1637)  in 
the  total  subjugation  of  the  Pequods,  and  was  followed  by  for- 
ty years  of  comparative  peace.  The  principal  event  during 
that  period  was  a  war  between  Uncas,  Sachem  of  the  Mohe- 

*  Trumbull,  passim. 
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gaDS  and  of  the  conquered  Pequods,  who  appean  to  have  been 
a  constant  though  subordinate  ally  of  the  British,  and  Mian- 
toniroo,  Sachem  of  the  IVarragansets,  who  had  indeed  assisted 
them  against  the  Pequods,  but  seems  to  have  afterwards  enter- 
tained hosiile  designs  against  them.  He  brought  nine  hundred 
warriors  into  the  field  against  Uncas,  who  could  oppose  him 
with  only  five  hundred.  Miantonimo  was  nevertheless  defeated, 
made  prisoner  and  delivered  by  Uncas  to  the  English.  Afier 
due  deliberation,  the  Commissioners  of  tiie  Uniied  Colonies 
of  New  England  determined,  that  he  might  be  justly,  and  ought 
to  be,  put  to  death,  but  that  this  should  be  done  out  of  the 
English  jurisdiction,  and  without  any  act  of  cruelty.  He  was 
accordingly  delivered  ai^ain  to  Uncas  and  killed.  The  act  at 
this  day  appears  unjustifiable.  The  English  had  not  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  contest.  They  might  have  refused  to  receive 
him  from  Uncas.  But,  this  having  been  done,  he  was  under 
their  protection,  and,  however  dangerous  to  them,  ought  to 
have  been  either  released  altogether,  or  kept  a  prisoner. 

The  Narragansets  firom  that  time  kept  the  colonies  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  uneasiness.  Yet  the  war  wiiich  broke  out  in  1675, 
commonly  called  King  Philip's  war,  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to 
this  or  to  any  other  particular  circumstance,  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  relative  situation  in 
which  the  Indians  and  the  whites  were  placed.  Collisions  had 
during  the  preceding  period  often  occurred  ;  but  no  actual  hos- 
tiliues  of  any  importance  had  taken  place  ;  and  Massachusetts 
particularly,  though  exposed  to  obloquy  on  that  account,  always 
mterposed  to  prevent  a  war.  If  the  Indians  were  not  always 
kindly,  at  least  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  in  general  un- 
justly, treated.  With  the  exception  of  the  conquered  Pequods, 
no  lands  were  ever  forcibly  taken  from  them.  They  were  all 
gradually  purchased  from  those  Sachems  respectively  in  whose 
possession  they  were.  But  there,  as  everywhere  else,  the  In- 
dians, after  a  certain  length  of  time,  found  that,  in  selling  their 
lands  they  had  lost  their  usual  means  of  subsistence,  that  they 
were  daily  diminishing,  that  the  gradual  progress  of  the  whites 
was  irresistible ;  and,  as  a  last  effort,  though  too  late,  they  at- 
tempted to  get  rid  of  the  intruders.  The  history  of  the  Indians 
in  the  other  British  colonies  is  everywhere  substantially  the 
same.  The  massacre  of  the  whites  in  Virginia,  in  the  years 
1622  and  1644,  the  Tuscarora  war  of  North  Carolina  in  1712, 
that  with  the  Yemassees  of  South  Carolina  in  1715,  were 
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natural  results  flowing  from  the  same  cause.  And  in  the  year 
)  755,  after  a  peace  of  seventy  years,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  made  to  avert  it,  the  storm  burst  even  in  Pennsylvania. 

Metacom,  or  King  Philip,  as  he  is  generally  called,  was  Sa- 
chem of  the  Wampanoags,  and  son  of  Massassoit,  the  first  and 
faithful  friend  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  New  Plymouth  Colony. 
His  most  powerful  and  active  ally  was  Conanchet,  son  of  Mian- 
tonimo,  and  principal  Sachem  of  the  Narragansets.  A  portion 
of  the  Indians  of  that  nation,  under  another  chief,  named 
Ninigret,  the  Mohegans  and  the  Pequods,  fought  on  the  Eng- 
lish side.  The  other  tribes  of  Connecticut,  with  the  exception 
of  some  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  colony,  appear  to  have 
remained  neutral.  The  converted  Indians  of  Massachusetts 
were  friendly.  All  the  other  New  England  Indians,  assisted 
by  the  Abenaki  tribes,  joined  in  the  war.  Its  events  are  well 
known,  and  that,  after  a  most  bloody  contest  of  two  years, 
during  which  the  two  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth 
experienced  great  losses,  it  terminated  in  the  complete  de- 
struction or  dispersion  of  the  hostile  Indians.  Philip,  after  the 
most  desperate  efibrts,  was  killed  in  the  field  of  battle.  Canon- 
chet  shared  the  fate  of  his  father,  having  been,  like  him,  taken 
prisoner  in  an  engagement,  and  afterwards  shot.  A  small  number 
only  of  the  Indians  wh<5  had  taken  arms,  accepted  terms  of  sub- 
mission. The  greater  part  of  the  survivors  joined  the  eastern 
tribes  or  those  of  Canada.  Some  took  refuge  amongst  the  Mo- 
hicans of  Hudson  River.  Amongst  tliose,  who  did  not  al  that  time 
join  the  Indians  in  the  French  interest,  were  those  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Shotacooks,  from  the  place  of  their  new 
residence  on  the  Hudson,  some  distance  above  Albany.  They, 
however,  at  a  subsequent  epoch,  became  hostile,  and  removed 
to  Canada  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven  years'  war. 

From  the  termination  of  Philip's  war,  till  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  the  eastern  and  northern  frontiers  of  New  England 
continued  exposed  to  the  predatory  and  desolating  attacks  of  the 
Eastern  and  Canada  Indians.  But  they  had  no  longer  any  in- 
ternal enemies  to  combat.  It  appears,  from  the  statements 
already  made,  that  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  must,  about  the  year 
1680,  have  remained  within  the  settled  parts  of  those  colonies. 
They  have  ever  since  been  perfectly  peaceable,  have  had  lands 
reserved  for  them,  and  have  been  treated  kindly  and  protected  by 
the  Colonial  and  Slate  Governments.  They  are  said  to  amount 
now  to  only  a  few  hundred  in  all  the  four  States.    The  language, 
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with  the  exceptioo  of  the  Narraganset,  is  neariy  extinct. 
Many  bad,  it  is  true,  removed  from  time  to  time  to  the  west- 
ward. But  the  great  duninution  and  approaching  extinction 
are  due  to  the  same  causes,  which  have  operated  everywhere 
else,  and  to  which  we  may  hereafter  advert. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Manhattans  and  the  other  tribes, 
which  may  have  been  seated  below  the  Highlands,  on  the  east- 
tern  bank  of  the  Hudson,  withm  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York, 
were  of  the  same  stock  with  their  eastern  neighbours  on  the 
main  along  the  Long  Island  Sound,  and  may  also  be  included 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Mohicans.  Of  this,  however, 
we  have  no  direct  proof,  as  no  vestige  of  their  language  remains. 
The  Dutch  purchased  from  them  the  Manhattan  Uand,  where 
they  erected  a  fort  about  the  year  1620,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York."*  But  they  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility  with  those 
Indians. 

De  Laet,  who  wrote  in  1624,  and  mentions  the  purchase,  says 
that  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  was,  from  its  mouth,  inhabited 
by  '^  the  Manathanes,  a  cruel  nation  at  war  with  us."  He  also 
mentions  the  Delawares  or  Minsi,  living  on  the  opposite  shore, 
under  the  names  of  Sanhikans  and  Mabkentiwomi,  as  a  more 
humane  and  friendly  nation.  It  was  there  accordingly  that 
they  made  their  first  settlement  in  that  quarter,  about  the  year 
1610.t 

About  the  year  1643,  the  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  great  distress  by  the  Manhattans  and  the  Long  Island 
Indians.  They  applied  in  vain  for  assistance  to  the  Colony  of 
New  Haven ;  but  they  engaged  in  their  service  Captain  Un- 
derbill, a  celebrated  partisan  officer,  with  whose  assistance  and, 
it  is  said,  that  of  the  Mohawks,  they  carried  on  the  war  for 
several  years.  Underbill  had  a  mixed  corps  of  English  and 
Dutch,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  killed  four  hundred  In- 
dians on  Long  Island.  And  in  the  year  1646,  a  severe  battle 
took  place  at  Horseneck  on  the  main,  where  the  Indians  were 
finally  defeated.  % 


*  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  38,  where  is  given  Governor 
Stuyvesant's  statement  of  the  Dutch  claim  in  1644. 

t  The  Delaware  tradition  (Heckewelder's  Account,  chap,  ii.)  that 
they  first  received  the  Dutch,  is  correct 

t  Trurahull's  Hutory  of  Connecticut,  passim. 
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It  appears,  from  the  researches  of  the  Hon.  Silas  Wood, 
that  there  were  not  less  than  thirteen  distinct  tribes  on  Long 
Island,  over  which  the  Montauks,  who  inhabited  the  eastern- 
most part  of  the  island,  exercised  some  kind  of  authority, 
though  they  had  been  themselves  tributaries  of  the  Pequods 
before  the  subjugation  of  these  by  the  Ekiglish.  The  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  island  were  settled  about  the  same  time,  the 
eastern  by  the  E4iglish,  and  the  western  by  the  Dutch. 

The  original  records  of  the  towns  examined  by  Mr.  Wood 
show,  that  the  lands  were  in  both  districts  always  purchased 
finom  the  Indians  in  possession.  It  was  only  in  1665,  after  the 
British  had  taken  possession  of  New  York  and  the  whole  of 
the  island .  had  been  annexed  to  that  government,  that  it  was 
ordamed,  that  no  purchase  from  the  Indians  without  the  Gover- 
nor's license,  executed  in  his  presence,  should  be  valid.'*  The 
Indians  appear  to  have  been  at  times,  or  at  least  with  a  single 
exception,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English ;  and  although 
there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  accounts,  it  is  probable  that 
the  hostilities,  which  had  previously  existed  between  those  In- 
dians and  the  Dutch,  had  ceased  prior  to  the  year  1655.t 

The  several  tribes  of  Long  Island  spoke  kindred  dialects,  of 
which  we  have  two  specimens ;  Mr.  Wood's  short  vocabulary 
of  the  Montauks,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  John  Lyon  Gardner  ;  and  that  of  a  tribe  called  Unchagogs 
(by  Mr.  Wood),  taken  in  1792,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson states  that  the  dialect  differs  a  little  from  those  of  the 
Shinicooks  of  South  Hampton,  or  of  the  Montauks  ;  and  that 
these  three  tribes  barely  understood  each  other.  The  language 
appears  to  me  to  differ  farther  in  its  vocabulary  from  those  of 
New  England,  than  any  of  these  from  each  other.  Although 
a  reservation  of  land  was  made  for  those  Indians,  tliere  remain 
only  some  Montauks ;  and  the  language  is  said  to  be  extinct. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Dutch  records,  during  the  fifty  years 
of  their  dominion,  (1610--1664,)  we  have  been  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  transient  notices  of  the  English  or  American  wri- 
ters. A  certain  fact  asserted  by  all  of  them,  confirmed  by  eye- 
witnesses, and  acknowledged  by  the  Indians,  is  that  the  Mohicans 
or  River  Indians  including  the  Wappings,  had  been  subjugated 

•  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  54. 

t  Wood's  Account  of  the  Settlement  of  Long  Island. 
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by  the  Five  Nations,  and  paid  to  them  some  kind  of  tribute* 
According  to  GrovernorTnimbuU,  the  Indians  as  far  east  as  the 
Connecticut  River  had  shared  the  same  fate."*  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  could  properly  be  asserted  of  all  of  them. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  Long  Island  Indians  did  also  generally 
pay  tribute ;  and  we  have  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  an  eye- 
witness, the  late  Samuel  Jones,  that,  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  collected  by  Mohawk  deputies 
in  Queen's  County. 

Judge  Smith,  in  his  '*  History  of  New  York,''  published  in 
1756,  says,  that,  **  when  the  Dutch  began  the  settlement  of  this 
country,  all  the  Indians  on  Long  Island  and  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Sound,  on  the  banks  of  Connecticut,  Hudson's,  Delaware, 
and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  were  in  subjection  to  the  Five  Na- 
tions, and,  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  acknowl- 
edged it  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute."  f  He  gives  no 
authority  for  the  early  date  he  assigns  to  that  event.  The 
subsequent  protracted  wars  of  the  Dutch  with  the  Manhattans 
and  the  Long  Island  Indians,  and  the  continued  warfare  of  the 
Mohawks  against  the  Connecticut  Indians,  are  inconsistent  with 
that  account,  which  is  clearly  incorrect  with  respect  to  the 
Mohikander  River  Indians,  or  Manhicans.  These  are  men- 
tioned by  De  Laet  as  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  Maquas.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  interest  of  the  Dutch  to  promote  any  arrange- 
ment, which,  by  compelling  the  Mohicans  to  remain  at  peace, 
would  secure  their  own  and  increase  their  trade.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded at  any  time,  the  peace  was  but  temporary.  We  learn 
fixnn  the  Relations  of  the  French  Missionaries,  that  war  ex'ist- 
ed  in  1656,  between  the  Mahingans  and  the  Mohawks,  and 
that  these  experienced  a  severe  check  in  1663,  in  an  attack 
upon  a  Mahingan  fortified  village.  And  Colden  states  that  the 
contest  was  not  at  an  end  till  1673.  "The  trade  of  New 
York,"  he  says,  "was  hindered  by  the  war  which  the  Five 
Nations  had  at  that  time  with  the  River  Indians  ; "  and  he  adds 
that  the  Governor  of  New  York  "  obtained  a  peace  between 
the  Five  Nations  and  the  Mahikauders  or  River  Indians."  % 

It  is  also  certain  that  those  Mohikander  or  River  Indians, 
were  not  reduced  to  the  same  state  in  which  the  Delawares 


*  Vol.  I.  p.  5a 

t  Page  2ia  He  quotes  the  instance  of  a  small  tribe  in  Oranffe  County 
which  still  made  a  yearly  payment  of  about  £  20  to  the  Mohawks. 
t  Colden,  chap.  ii.  p.  35. 
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were  placed.  It  is  proved  by  the  concurriDg  accounts  of  the 
French  and  English  writers,  that,  subsequently  to  the  peace 
of  1674,  they  were  repeatedly,  indeed  unifonnly,  employed 
as  auxiliaries  in  the  wars  of  the  Five  Nations  and  the  British 
against  the  French.  At  the  treaty  of  Albany  of  1746,  which 
has  already  been  quoted,  they  were  positively  invited  and 
requested  to  join  heartily  with  both  for  that  purpose ;  and  they 
acted  accordingly.  It  may  be  that  the  Dutch  or  English  had 
obtained  from  the  Five  Nations  a  general  release  of  any  claim 
they  might  have  on  the  lands  of  the  subdued  tribes.  But  if 
the  right  was  reserved,  it  is  proved  by  the  records  of  Long 
Island,  that  it  was  not  rigidly  enforced ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  observation  applies  equally  to  the  ancient 
settlements  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  whole  western 
district  has  of  course  been  purchased  from  the  Five,  or  as 
since  called;  the  Six  Nations. 


The  Delawares  call  themselves  Lenno-Lienape,  which  means 
"Original,  or  Unmixed  Men";  perhaps  originally  "manly 
men,"  if  Lenape  is  derived  from  Lenno^  "  man,  homo,^'  and 
nape,  "  male."  They  say  that  they  at  first  consisted  of  three 
tribes,  the  Unami,  or  "  Turtle  "  tribe,  which  claimed  precedence 
over  the  others,  the  Minsi,  or  "Wolf"  tribe,  who,  though  still 
intimately  connected,  separated  themselves  from  the  Delawares 
proper,  and  speak  a  different  dialect,  and  the  Unalachtgo,  or 
"  Turkey  "  tribe,  who  remain  mixed  with  the  Unami.  They  were 
called  Loups  (wolves)  by  the  French.  But  it  was  because 
they  confounded  them  with  the  Mohicans  and  New  England 
Indians,  whom  they  designated  by  the  general  appellation  of 
MahingaUy  which  means  "  Wolf  "  in  the  Algonkin  and  Chip* 
peway  dialects. 

DELAWARE    AND    MINSI. 

The  Delaware  and  Minsi  occupied  the  country  bounded 
eastwardly  and  southwardly  by  Hudson  River  and  the  Atlantic. 
On  the  west  they  appear  to  have  been  divided  from  the  Nanti- 
cokes  and  the  Susquehannocks,  by  the  height  of  land  which 
separates  the  waters  falling  into  the  Delaware  from  those  that 
empty  into  the  Susquehanna  and  Chesapeake.  They  proba- 
bly extended  southwardly  along  the  Delaware  as  far  as  Sandy 
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Hook,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  another  tribe."*  On 
the  north  they  were  in  possession  of  the  country  watered  by 
the  Schuylkill^  to  its  sources.  The  line  thence  to  the  Hudson 
is  more  uncertain.  They  may  originally  have  extended  to  the 
sources  of  the  Delaware ;  and  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  the 
conquests  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  that,  at  the  treaty  of 
Easton,  of  1758,  the  Delaware  chief,  Tedyuscung,  who  had 
at  first  asserted  the  claim  of  his  nation  to  that  extent,  restricted 
it  to  one  of  the  intervening  ranges  of  hills,  and  acknowledged 
that  the  lands  higher  up  the  river  belonged  to  his  uncles  of  the 
Five  Nations.  East  of  the  Delaware,  the  Lenape  tribes  were 
separated  by  the  CatskiU  Mountains  from  the  Mohawks.  But 
it  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Wappings  intervened  and 
extended  even  below  the  Highlands.  The  division  line  be- 
tween those  Wappings  and  the  Minsi,  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty. 

That  between  the  Delawares  proper,  and  the  Minsi  m  New 
Jersey,  is  ascertained  by  an  authentic  document.  Ahnost  all 
the  lands  in  that  colony  had  been  gradually  purchased  from 
those  Indians  respectively  who  had  actual  possession.  Some 
tracts  remained,  which  both  tribes  stated  not  to  have  been  in- 
cluded within  those  sales.  And  at  the  same  treaty  of  Easton 
they  both  made  distinct  releases  of  all  their  claims  to  that  resi- 
due ;  the  Delawares,  for  the  lands  lying  south,  and  the  Minsi 
for  those  lying  ncnrth  of  a  line  drawn  from  Sandy  Hook  up  the 
Raritan  to  its  forks,  then  up  its  north  fork  to  the  falls  of  Alama- 
tung,  and  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Pasequalin  Mountain 
on  the  River  Delaware.  The  line  in  Pennsylvania  between  the 
tribes  is  not  so  clearly  ascertained.  It  is  however  known  that 
the  tract,  on  which  Nazareth  stands,  was  purchased  by  the 
Moravians  from  the  Minsi. 

Various  tribes  are  mentioned  by  the  Swedes  and  by  De  Laet, 
on  both  shores  of  the  Delaware,  from  its  mouth  to  Trenton  Falls ; 
and  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  western  shore  of  the 
Hudson  below  the  Highlands.  But  these  are  clearly  local  des- 
ignations ;  and  they  are  all  included  under  the  name  of  Rena- 
pi  by  the  Swedish  writers.  The  Delawares  proper  call  them- 
selves Lenno-Lenape  ;  and  the  permutations  of  the  letters  r,  Z, 
and  n,  are  common  everywhere  amongst  Indian  tribes  speakbg 
the  same  language. 

*  Qucere,  whether  the  Conois  ?    See  Alrick's  Conumssion. 
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We  have  two  ancient  vocabularies  of  the  Delaware,  one  in 
the  description  of  New  Sweden  by  Thomas  Campanius, 
lately  translated  by  M,  Duponceau,  and  the  other  of  the  Sank- 
hicanSy  so  called,  by  De  Laet.  They  are  almost  identical  and 
both  are  clearly  Delaware.  The  settlements  of  the  Swedes,  on 
theriverof  that  name,  do  not  appear  to  have  extended  far  above 
the  present  site  of  Philadelphia.  The  Sankhicans  are  placed 
by  Campanius  at  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  De  Laet  as  occupying  the  western  side  of  the  Hud- 
son, as  living  along  the  bays  and  in  the  bterior  of  the  country, 
and,  finally,  as  the  upper  nation  on  the  Delaware  known  to  the 
Dutch,  and  living  eighteen  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
The  Delawares  were  subdivided  into  numerous  small  tribes, 
distmguished  by  local  names  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  one  of  those 
tribes  named  Sankhican  by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  writers, 
lived  up  the  Delaware  where  both  place  it ;  and  that  when 
De  Laet  speaks  of  them  in  the  first  passage,  as  bhabiting  the 
western  side  of  the  Hudson,  he  extends  the  appellation  of 
Sankhican  to  the  Delawares  generally.^ 

At  the  same  time  when  William  Penn  landed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Delawares  had  been  subjugated  and  made  women  by 
the  Five  Nations.  It  is  well  known,  that,  according  to  that 
Indian  mode  of  expression,  the  Delawares  were  henceforth  pro- 
hibited from  making  war,  and  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
conquerors,  who  did  not  even  allow  sales  of  land,  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  Delaware?,  to  be  valid  without  their  approba- 
tion. William  Penn,  his  descendants,  and  the  State  ol  Penn- 
sylvania accordingly  always  purchased  the  right  of  possession 
from  the  Delawares,  and  that  of  sovereignty  from  the  Five 
Nations.  The  tale  suggested  by  the  vanity  of  the  Delawares, 
and  in  which  the  venerable  Heckewelder  placed  implicit  faith, 
that  this,  treaty  was  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Dela- 
wares, is  too  incredible  to  require  a  serious  discussion.  It  cannot 
be  admitted  that  they  were  guilty  of  such  an  egregious  act  of 

•  We  learn  however,  from  Mr.  Heckewelder,  that  the  Delawares 
called  the  Mohawks  hy  that  very  name  **  SankhicanL"  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  Maquas,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  had  a  fort  or  a  settle- 
ment near  the  Falls  of  Trenton,  as  they  afterwards  had  one  twelve 
miles  from  Fort  Christina,  and  that,  the  place  being  accordingly  called 
by  the  Delawares  Sankhican^  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  mistook  it  for  the 
name  of  a  Delaware  tribe.  De  Laet's  Sankhican  vocabulary  is  at  all 
events  Delaware. 
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fidly  as  to  assent  voluntarily  to  an  agreement,  which  left  dieir 
deadly  enemies  at  liberty  to  destroy  their  own  kindred,  friends, 
and  allies,  with  no  other  remedy  but  the  empty  title  of  Media* 
tors,  a  character  in  which  they  never  once  appeared.  And  it 
is  really  absurd  to  suppose,  that  any  Indian  tribe,  victorious 
too  as  the  Delawares  are  stated  to  have  been  at  that  time, 
should  have  vduntarily  submitted  to  diat  which,  accordmg  to 
their  universal  and  most  deeply  rooted  habits  and  opinions,  is 
the  utmost  degradation  and  ignominy.  But  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain when  that  event  took  place  ;  and  it  seems  probable,  as 
asserted  by  the  Indians,  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Ekiropeans. 

De  Laet,  in  1624,  writes  that  the  Sankhicans  were  mortal 
enemies  of  the  Manhattans ;  which  proves  that  the  Sankhicans, 
or  Delawares,  were  not  yet  prohibited  from  going  to  war.  We 
find  also  in  Campanius,  that  the  Minquas  had  a  fort  on  a 
high  hill  about  twelve  miles  from  Chnstina ;  and  he  sajrs 
that  as  late  as  1646,  the  Indians  (viz.  the  Delawares)  had 
taken  and  burnt  alive  one  of  those  Minquas.  He  adds,  indeed, 
**  that  the  Minquas  forced  the  other  Indians,  who  were  not  so 
warlike  as  themselves,  to  be  afraid  of  them,  and  made  them 
subject  and  tributary  to  them,  so  that  they  dare  not  stir,  much 
less  go  to  war  against  them.''  Still,  taking  all  these  remarks 
together,  it  would  appear  that  the  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions had  not  vet  termmated  in  complete  subjugation.  Thui 
is  corroborated  by  what  Evans  sajrs  in  the  analysis  of  his  Map ; 
to  wit,  that  the  Iroquois  had  conquered  the  Lenno-Lenape ; 
but  that  these  had  previously  sold  the  lands,  from  the  Falls  of 
Trenton  down  to  the  sea,  to  Peter  Menevit,  commander  under 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Swedes  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1631.*  Peter  Menevit,  or  Minuit,  was  commander  or 
governor,  in  I638.t  Their  principal  establishment  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Christina,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
that  name.  In  the  year  1651,  the  Dutch  built  Fort  Casimir, 
now  called  Newcastle,  a  few  miles  below^l  The  Swedes 
soon  after  took  possession  of  it.  But  they  were  expelled  in 
1655,  by  the  Dutch,  fit)m  all  their  possessions  on  the  Delaware. 
The  country  was  then  governed  by  a  director  appointed  by  the 

•  Holmes's  Annals.  f  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  21. 

t  Ibid,  p.  24. 
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Dutch  commaDder  of  New  York,  till  the  year  1664,  when, 
together  with  New  York,  it  was  taken  by  the  British.  Smith 
has  preserved,  in  his  "  History  of  New  York,"  an  extract  from 
the  Commission  of  Alrick,  one  of  the  first  Dutch  Directors, 
dated  April,  1657.  He  was  appointed  "  Director  General  of 
the  Colony  of  the  South  River  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
fortress  of  Casimir,  now  called  Niewer  Amstel,  with  all  the 
lands  depending  thereon,  according  to  the  first  purchase  and 
deed  of  release  of  the  natives,  dated  July  19th,  1651,  begin- 
ning at  the  west  side  of  the  M inquaa  or  Christina  Kill,  in  the 
Indian  language  named  Suspeungh,  to  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
or  river  called  Bompt  Hook,  in  the  Indian  language  Cannaresse, 
and  so  far  inland  as  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  Minquaas^ 
landf  with  all  the  streams,  and  appurtenances,  and  dependen- 
cies."* 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  purchase  made  from  the  Minquas ; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  fit)m  all  that  precedes,  that  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  Delawares  took  place  about  the  year  1750. 
The  Europeans  were  then  too  weak  to  have  had  much,  if  any, 
agency  in  that  event. 

At  a  preparatory  conference  held  at  Burlington,  in  August, 
1758,  prior  to  the  ensuing  treaty  of  Easton,  John  Hudson, 
the  Cayuga  chief,  who  attended  in  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations, 
in  his  speech  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  said,  "  the  Mun- 
seys  are  women  and  cannot  hold  treaties  for  themselves  ;  but 
the  bvitation  you  gave  them  is  agreeable  to  us,  and  we  will 
attend,  but  not  here  ;  the  council-fire  must  be  held,  as  hereto- 
fore, in  Pennsylvania."  f  The  treaty  was  accordingly  held  at 
Easton  in  October  following,  and  was  most  numerously  attended 
by  deputies  fit)m  the  Six  Nations,  the  Chihokies  or  Dela- 
wares, the  Minsis,  Wappings,  Mohicans,  Nanticokes,  &c.  The 
result  has  already  been  stated.  The  deeds  of  release  to  New 
Jersey  by  the  Delawares  and  the  Minsis  were  approved  by  the 
Six  Nations,  through  three  of  their  chiefs,  who  signed  them. 
But,  in  the  course  of  the  conferences,  they  declared,  through 
their  speaker,  Thomas  King,  that  they  had  no  claim  to  the 
lands  of  the  Minsis  or  of  their  other  nephews  (the  Delawares) 
on  the  east   side  of  Delaware  River.      Nor    is    there    any 

•  Smith's  Historv  of  New  York,  p.  25.     Chalmers  (p.  632)  mentions 
the  purchase,  and  that  it  was  effected  by  Hudde,  a  Dutch  officer, 
t  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey. 
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evidence  in  Smith's  "History  of  New  Jersey,"  that  the  proprie- 
taries of  that  province  had  ever  before  obtained  deeds  of 
confirmation  from  the  Six  Nations,  for  the  lands  purchased  from 
the  Delaware  and  Minsi  tribes,  which  were  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  same.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  right  to  the 
Lenape  lands  was  not  more  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Five 
Nations  in  New  Jersey  than  in  New  York.  The  same  course 
might  perhaps  have  taken  place  in  Pennsylvania,  had  not  Mr. 
Penn  applied  to  them  for  cessions  which  they  never  hesitated 
to  make.  It  may  be  also  that,  as  he  introduced  the  laudable 
custom  of  public  purchases  made  by  solemn  treaties,  the  Five 
Nations  would  not  permit  such  national  councils  to  be  held 
by  the  Delawares  without  their  approbation. 

The  use  of  arms,  though  from  very  different  causes,  was 
equally  prohibited  to  the  Delawares  and  to  the  Quakers.  Thua 
the  colonization  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  West  New  Jersey 
by  the  British,  commenced  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
Peace  and  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  for  more  than  sixty 
years  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians ;  for  these  were  tot 
the  first  time  treated,  not  only  justly,  but  kindly  by  the  colon- 
ists. But,  however  gradually  and  peaceably  their  lands  might 
have  been  purchased,  the  Delawares  found  themselves  at  last 
in  the  same  situation  as  all  the  other  Indians,  without  lands  of 
their  own,  and  therefore  without  means  of  subsistence.  They 
were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  the  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, as  tenants  at  will,  on  lands  belonging  to  their  hated 
conquerors,  the  Five  Nations.  Even  there  and  on  the  Juniat- 
ta,  they  were  encroached  upon  by  white  settlers  less  scrupulous 
than  the  Quakers  had  been.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  agents 
of  the  Proprietaries  were  occasionally  too  urgent  in  asking  for 
further  concessions  of  land,  and  in  obtaining  extensive  and 
alarming  grants  from  the  Five  Nations.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, many  of  the  Delawares  determined  to  remove  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mounta'ms,  and,  about  the  year  1740-50;  ob- 
tained, from  their  ancient  allies  and  uncles  the  Wyandots,  the 
grant  of  a  derelict  tract  of  land  lying  principally  on  tlie  Mus- 
kingum. The  great  body  of  the  nation  was  still  attached  to 
Pennsylvania.  But  the  grounds  of  complaint  increased.  The 
Delawares  were  encouraged  by  the  western  tribes,  and  by  the 
French,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  to  job 
in  the  war  against  their  allie*  the  British.  The  frontier  settle- 
ments  of  Pennsylvania  were  accordingly  attacked  both  by  the 
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Delawares  and  the  Shawnoes.  And,  although  peace  was  made 
with  them  at  Easton  in  1758,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  put 
an  end  to  the  general  war,  both  the  Shawnoes  and  Delawares 
removed  altogether  in  1768,  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
This  resolution  had  not  been  taken  without  much  reluctance. 
At  a  preparatory  conference  held  at  Easton,  in  1757,  the 
Delaware  Chief  Tedyuscung  said,  "  We  intend  to  settle  at 
Wyoming ;  we  want  to  have  certain  boundaries  fixed  between 
you  and  us,  and  a  certain  tract  of  land  fixed,  which  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  us  or  our  children  to  sell,  nor  for  you  or  any  of 
your  children  ever  to  buy ;  that  we  may  be  not  pushed  on 
every  side,  but  have  a  certain  country  fixed  for  our  own  use  and 
that  of  our  children  for  ever."  And,  at  the  treaty  of  Easton 
in  175S,  he  accordingly  applied  to  the  Six  Nations  for  a  per- 
manent grant  of  land  at  Shamokin  and  Wyoming  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  Maqua  chiefs  answered  that  they  were  not 
authorized  to  sell  any  lands  ;  that  they  would  refer  the  demand  to 
their  great  council  at  Onondago,  which  alone  had  a  right  to  make 
sales.  "  In  the  mean  while,''  they  added,  "  you  may  make 
use  of  those  lands  in  conjunction  with  our  own  people  and  all 
die  rest  of  our  relations,  the  Indians  of  the  diiSerent  nations 
in  our  alliance."  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  Delawares 
did  not  lay  any  claim  to  the  lands  on  the  Susquehanna,  which 
they  acknowledged  to  belong  altogether  to  the  Six  Nations. 

The  removal  of  the  Delawares,  Minsi,  and  Shawnoes  to  the 
Ohio,  at  once  extricated  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and  cut  off  the  intercourse  between  these  and  the  Miamb  and 
other  western  Indians  who  had  been  inclined  to  enter  into  their 
alliance.  The  years  1765-1795  are  the  true  period  of  the 
power  and  importance  of  the  Delawares.  United  with  the 
Shawnoes,  who  were  settled  on  the  Scioto,  they  sustained 
during  the  seven  years'  war  the  declining  power  of  France,  and 
arrested  for  some  years  the  progress  of  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can arms.  Although  a  portion  of  the  nation  adhered  to  the 
Americans  during  the  war  of  Independence,  the  main  body 
together  with  all  the  western  nations  made  common  cause 
with  the  British.  And,  after  the  short  truce  which  followed 
the  treaty  of  1783,  they  were  again  at  the  head  of  the  western 
confederacy  in  their  last  struggle  for  independence.  Placed 
by  their  geographical  situation  in  the  front  of  battle,  they  were 
during  those  three  wars,  the  aggressors,  and,  to  the  last  moment. 
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the  most  active  and  ibnnidable  enemies  of  America.^  The 
decisive  victory  of  General  Wayne  (1794)  dissolved  the  con- 
federacy ;  and  the  Dela wares  were  the  greatest  sufierers  by  die 
treaty  of  Greenville  of  1795. 

The  greater  part  of  the  lands  allotted  them  by  the  Wyan- 
dots  was  ceded  by  that  treaty,  and  they  then  obtained  from  the 
Miamis  a  tract  of  land  on  tbie  White  Kiver  of  Wabash,  which, 
by  the  treaty  of  Vincennes  of  1804,  was  guarantied  to  them 
by  the  United  States.  But  the  Miamis  having  contended  the 
ensuing  year,  at  the  treaty  of  Grouseland,  that  they  had  only 
permitted  them  to  occupy  the  territory,  but  had  not  conveyed  the 
soil  to  them,  the  Dekwares  released  the  United  States  from 
that  guarantee.  They  did  not  take  part  with  the  British  in  the 
last  war,  and,  together  with  some  Mohicans  and  Nanticokes, 
remained  on  White  River  till  the  year  1819,  when  they  finally 
ceded  their  claim  to  the  United  States.  Those  residing  there 
were  then  reduced  to  about  eight  hundred  souls.  A  ntmiber, 
including  the  Moravian  converted  Indians,  had  previously 
removed  to  Canada ;  and  it  is  difiScult  to  ascertain  the  situation 
or  numbers  of  the  residue  at  this  time.  Those  who  have 
lately  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  are,  in  an  estimate  of 
the  War  Department,  computed  at  four  hundred  souls.  Former 
emigrations  to  that  quarter  had  however  taken  place,  and  sev- 
eral small  dispersed  bands  are,  it  is  believed,  united  with  the 
Senecas  and  some  other  tribes. 

The  appended  vocabularies  of  the  Delaware  and  Minsi  are 
extracted  from  those  in  manuscript  received  from  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder,  and  which  make  part  of  Mr.  Duponceau's  valuable 
coUectKMi. 


Captain  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  first  permanent  British 
Colony  in  Virginia,  has  given  us  the  names  of  six  tribes  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  two  most 
southern,  the  Acomack  aad  Acohanock,  spoke  the  Powhat- 
tan  language.     Thence  to   the  mouth   of  the   Susquehanna, 

•  We  have,  in  the  tenth  Volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  Manachusetti 
Historical  Society  (Ist  series),  two  accounts  of  the  Indians  engaged  in 
the  battle  on  the  Miami,  where  they  were  defeated  by  General  Wayne. 
According  to  one,  there  were  five  hundred  Delaware!  out  of  fifteen 
hundred  Indians  who  were  in  the  action ;  according  to  the  other,  three 
out  of  seven  hundred. 
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he  designates  the  Wighcomocos^the  Kuskarawaock,the  Ozimies^ 
aod  the  Tockwoghs,ampUDting  together  to  four  hundi-ed  and  sixtf 
warriors.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  Nanticokes,  but,  on  his 
map,  a  village  of  that  name  is  placed  on  the  Choctanck  River  ; 
and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Heckewelder  that  the  Nanticokes 
were  called  by  the  Delawares  Tawachguanoy  in  which  name  that 
of  Tockwoghs  is  easily  recognised.  In  more  recent  times,  all  the 
Indians  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  have  been  embraced 
under  the  general  designation  of  Nanticokes.  We  learn  from 
Charles  Thompson,*  that  they  were  forced  by  the  Five  Na- 
tions to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them  ;  a  fact  easily  account- 
ed for,  by  the  erection  of  the  Maqua  fort  twelve  miles  from 
Newcastle,  by  their  geographical  situation,  and  by  their  weak- 
ness. During  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  they 
began  to  migrate  up  the  Susquehanna,  where  they  had  lands 
allotted  to  them  by  the  Six  Nations,  and  were  after  a  while 
admitted  as  a  seventh  nation  into  that  confederacy.  At  the 
treaty  of  1758,  Tokaaio,  a  Cayuga  chief,  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  five  younger  nations,  to  wit,  the  Cayugas,  the  Oneidas,  the 
Tuscaroras,  the  Nanticokes  and  Conoys,  and  the  Tuteloes. 
The  Conoys  were  either  a  tribe  of  the  Nanticokes  or  intimate- 
ly connected  with  them.  Charles  Thompson  calls  the  nation 
Nanticokes  or  Conoys,  but  confounds  them  with  the  Tuteloes. 
Mr.  Heckewelder  thinks  the  Conoys  to  be  the  same  people 
with  the  Kanhawas.  This  last  name  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  western  river  Kanhawa,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  Kanhawas  were  a  tribe  living  on  that  river,  and  that 
called  by  the  Five  Nations  Cochnowas,  which  at  the  confer^ 
ences  of  Lancaster  (1744)  they  said  they  had  destroyed.  But 
it  seems  certain  that  the  Indians  on  the  heads  of  the  Potomac 
were  called  Ganawese  and  Canhawaas.f 

The  Nanticokes  and  Conoys,  being  the  allies  of  the  Six 
Nations,  remained  on  the  Susquehanna  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  when  they  removed  to  the 
west  and  joined  the  British  standard.  They  do  not  appear  to 
exist  any  longer  as  a  nation,  but  are  still  found,  mixed  with 
other  tribes,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 

The  vocabulary  of  their  language  is  extracted  fix>m  two 
manuscripts  in  Mr.  Duponceau's  collection,  one  taken  by  Mr. 

*  Appendix  to  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia. 

t  See  hereafter  under  the  head  of  Susquehannocks. 
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Hecke welder  in  1785,  from  a  Nanticoke  chief  living  in  Cana- 
da ;  the  other  taken  in  1792,  by  the  late  William  Vans  Murray, 
and  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  was  taken  from  an  old 
woman  called  Mrs.  Muberry,  the  widow  of  their  last  chief,  who 
lived  at  Locust  Necktown,  Goose  Creek,  Choctank  River, 
Dorset  County,  Maryland.  The  village  consisted  of  five 
wigwams  and  two  board  houses.  The  few  surviving  Indians 
spoke  exclusively  their  own  language  among  themselves. 
That  particular  tribe  called  itself  Wiwash.  Winikako,  the 
last  great  Sachem,  died  about  1720.  The  tribe  consisted  then 
of  more  than  five  hundred  souls.* 

Captab  Smith,  in  the  year  1608,  sailed  from  James  River 
to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  found  the  western 
shore  deserted  firom  the  Patapsco  upwards.  The  Tockwoghs 
or  Nanticokes  were  fortified  east  of  the  Susquehanna  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  Massawomeks,  the  name  given 
by  the  Chesapeake  Indians  to  the  Five  Nations.  And  he  met, 
at  the  head  of  the  bay,  eight  canoes  ful!  of  those  Massawom- 
eks, on  their  return  fix)m  an  expedition  against  the  Tockwoghs. 
Two  days  higher  up  the  river  lived  the  Susquehannocks, 
amounting  to  near  six  hundred  warriors,  and  who  were  also 
*^  pallisadoed  in  their  towns  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
Massawomeks,  their  mortal  enemies." 

In  the  years  1730-1740,  the  Five  Nations  complained,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  encroached  on  their  lands.  The 
treaty  of  Lancaster,  in  the  year  1744,  was  held  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  those  differences,  and  also  the  claim  set 
up  by  the  same  Indians  to  the  western  parts  of  Virginia.  The 
Maryland  commissioners  there  stated,  that  the  Susquehanna 
Indians,  by  a  treaty  above  ninety  years  since  (1654),  had 
yielded  to  the  English  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  possessed 
by  Maryland  from  Patuxent  River  on  the  western,  as  well  as 
fixHn  Chocktank  River  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  Bay  of 
Chesapeake.  It  would  seem  from  that  declaration,  that  the  Nanti- 
cokes were,  in  those  early  times,  included  by  the  government 
of  Maryland  in  the  general  designation  of  Susquehanna  Indians. 
To  this  Canassatego,  the  Onondago  chief,  replied,  that  they 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  deed,  *'  and  that  the  Cones- 
togoe  or  Susquehanna  Indians  had  a  right  to  sell  those  lands 
to  Maryland,  for  they  were  thea  theirs ;  but  since  that  time, 

•  Mr.  Vans  Murray's  Letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 
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we  have  conquered  them  and  their  country  now  belongs  to  us  ; 
and  the  lands  we  demanded  satisfaction  for,  are  no  part  of  the 
lands  comprised  in  those  deeds ;  they  are  the  Cohongorontas 
(Potomac)  lands ;  those  you  have  not  possessed  one  hundred 
years,  no,  nor  above  ten  years,  and  we  made  our  demands  so 
soon  as  we  knew  your  people  were  settled  in  these  parts. 
These  have  never  been  sold,  but  still  remain  to  be  disposed  of.'* 

The  Five  Nations  agreed  in  the  sequel  to  sell  their  claim  to 
the  lands  in  dispute  on  the  Potomac  as  high  up  as  two  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Branch.  It  ap- 
pears therefore  that  the  Susquehannocks,  whose  territory  ex- 
tended east  of  the  Susquehanna  north  of  the  Nanticokes, 
possessed  the  country  west  and  southwest  of  the  said  river  ajs 
far  as  the  Potomac.  In  the  course  of  the  conferences  at  the 
same  treaty,  Gachradodow,  another  Indian  chief,  in  answer  to 
some  observations  iix)m  the  Virginia  commissioners,  said, 
"  Though  great  things  are  well  remembered  among  us,  yet  we 
don't  remember  that  we  were  ever  conquered  by  the  Great 
King,  or  that  we  have  been  employed  by  that  Great  King  to 
conquer  others ;  if  it  was  so,  it  is  beyond  our  memory.  We 
do  remember,  we  were  employed  by  Mar}land  to  conquer  the 
Conestogoes,  and  that  the  second  time  we  were  at  war  with 
them,  we  carried  them  all  off."* 

Evans  corroborates  these  facts  in  the  Analysis  of  his  Map. 
He  says  that  the  Iroquois  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
Susquehannocks  ;  but  that  • Bell,  in  the  service  of  Mary- 
land, had  previously  given  them  a  blow,  from  which  they 
never  recovered,  by  the  defeat  of  many  hundred  at  the  fort 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  three  miles  below 
Wright's  Ferry  (now  Columbia).  Wherefore,  he  says,  the 
Iroquois  claimed  only  northwest  of  a  line  drawn  from  Cone- 
wago  Falls  to  the  North  Mountain  where  it  crosses  the  Potomac, 
and  thence  along  the  said  mountains  to  James  River.  Evans 
adds,  that  the  Susquehannocks  had  abandoned  the  western 
shore  of  Maryland  before  being  conquered,  and  that  the  Eng-^ 
lish  found  it  mostly  a  derelict. 


*  Chalmers,  in  his  Annals,  p.  249,  save  that,  in  1660,  the  Susquehanna 
Indians   assisted  Maryland  against   the    Sanadoa  (Oneidas),  and  he 

Quotes  Bacon's  Laws,  1661.    The  British  had  no  intercourse  with  the 
Hve  Nations  till  after  1664,  when  they  took  possession  of  New  York. 
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The  author  of  the  Preface  to  the  Treatv  of  Lancaster  of 
1744  further  iDibrms  us,  that  the  residue  ol  the  Conestogoes 
(or  SusquehaDDOcks),  who  were  carried  away  by  the  Five 
Nations,  were  adopted  by  the  Oneidas,  and,  when  they  had 
'  forgotten  their  language,  were  sent  back  to  Conestogo,  where 
they  were  then  living  and  speaking  Oneida.  We  find  accord- 
ingly, in  the  list  of  Lidians  who  attended  the  treaty  of  Lancas- 
ter in  1742,  four  of  them  designated  as  Conestogo  Indians  that 
speak  the  Oneida  language,  and  with  genuine  Iroquob  names. 
Four  others  are  designated  as  Canoyias  or  Nanticokes  of  Con- 
estogo, where  a  part  had  in  fact  at  first  removed,  and  remained 
some  time  before  they  proceeded  to  the  western  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna. 

This  destruction  of  the  Susquebannocks  must  have  taken 
place  subsequent  to  the  year  1664,  since  it  was  efifected  jointly 
by  Maryland  and  the  Five  Nations,  and  probably  before  the 
arrival  of  William  Penn  in  Pennsylvania  (1680").  But  the 
records  of  Maryland  are  wanted  to  elucidate  their  hbtory. 

It  appears,  however,  that  a  remnant  was  left  besides  those 
carried  away  by  the  Oneidas.  A  portion  probably  fled  toward 
the  River  Delaware,  where  they  are  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
early  writers,  and  may  subsequently  have  returned  to  their 
abodes.  William  Penn  at  an  early  period,  anxious  to  strength- 
en his  claim  against  the  pretensions  of  Lord  Baltimore,  obtained  a 
cession  of  land  on  the  Susquehanna  fix>m  the  Indians,  whoever 
they  may  have  been,  who  resided  there.  And  this  was  confirmed 
in  the  year  1701,  by  a  treaty  made  with  the  Susquehanna  and 
Potomac  Indians,  but  in  presence  and  under  the  sanction  of  an 
Onondago  Chief.  At  that  treaty  Connoodaghtoh  is  styled 
King  of  the  Susquehanna,  AEnqwtes,  or  Conestogo  Indians ; 
and  those  inhabitbg  the  head  of  the  Potomac  are  called 
Ganawese. 

Mr.  Heckewelder,  speaking  of  the  Conoys,  says,  that  they 
are  the  people  we  call  Canais,  Conoys,  Canaways,  Kanhawas, 
Canwese  ;*  and,  in  another  place,  f  that  the  Canai  settled  at  a 
distance,  on  the  shores  of  the  Susquehanna  and  of  the  Potomac. 
Colden  mentions,  under  the  year  1677,  Canagesse  Indians,  | 
and  in  1684,  the  Cahnawaas,<^  meaning  certainly  the  same 
people,  as  Indians  friends  of  Virginia,  against  whom  the  Five 

•  Historical  Account,  p.  76.  \  Ibid.  p.  74. 

t  Colden,  Hist  Five  Nations,  Part  I.  Chap.  iii.  p.  2PB. 
§  Ibid.  p.  57. 
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Nations  had  committed  hostilities.  Indians  living  on  the  Poto- 
mac, rather  than  on  the  Kanhawa,  must  at  that  time  have  been 
under  the  protection  of  Virginia.  And  it  is  probable  that  the 
Nanticokes,  the  Susquehannocks,  and  the  Conoys,  Canawese,  or 
Cahnawaas,  were  but  one  nation,  extending  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  across  the  bay,  and  North  of  the  Patuxent 
to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Potomac. 

The  final  cession  by  the  Five  Nations  of  the  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  Susquehanna  lying  in  Pennsylvania  southwest  of 
the  North  Mountain,  was  effected  by  the  treaties  of  1736  and 
1742.  We  have  no  remnant  whatever  of  the  language  of  the 
Susquehannocks. 

Captain  Smith  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
tribes  found  in  Virginia,  at  the  time  of  its  first  permanent  set- 
tlement in  the  years  1707  and  1709.  Exclusively  of  the 
Massawomacs  (Five  Nations),  who  are  invaders,  of  the  Sus- 

Suehamiocks  who  lay  to  the  north  of  the  colony,  and  of  the 
fanticokes  and  Tockwoghs  on  the  eastern  shore  and  already 
alluded  to,  he  mentions  four  nations  or  confederacies  speaking 
distinct  languages. 

Those  which  formed  the  Powhatan  confederacy  embraced, 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern  shore,  the  Acomack 
and  the  Acobanock.  On  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake, 
they  extended  fix>m  the  most  southern  rivers  that  empty  into 
James  River  to  the  Patuxent,  consisting  of  thirty-four  tribes, 
each  having  a  distinct  name,  but  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  amounting  together  (including  the  Acomacks  and  Aco- 
hanocks)  to  two  thousand  nine  hundred  warriors,  or  more  than 
ten  thousand  souls.  Their  settlements  extended  westwardly  to 
the  great  falls  of  the  rivers ;  but  it  would  seem,  though  the 
accounts,  are  indistinct,  that  their  hunting-grounds  extended 
farther  west  towards  the  first  ridge  of  hills. 

South  of  the  Powhatans,  on  the  waters  of  the  Nottoway 
and  Meherrin  Rivers  which  empty  into  Albemarle  Sound, 
he  places  the  Chawonock  and  Mangoags ;  two  Iroquois  tribes, 
known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Nottoways  and  Tutrices. 

West  of  the  more  southerly  Powhatans,  and  extending 
fixMn  James  River  towards  the  Roanoke,  were  the  Monacans, 
having  several  tribes  (Massinacack,  Monasickapanoughs,  &c.) 
for  tributaries.  These  Monacans  are  considered  as  the  same 
Iroquois  nation  which  called  themselves  Tuscaroras. 
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And  west  of  the  more  northern  Powhatans,  and  principally 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rappahannock,  were  the  Man- 
nahoks,  who  consisted  of  various  tribes,  differing  in  language, 
and  in  alliance  with  the  Monacans. 

This  account  taken  literally,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
Monacans  and  the  Mannahoks,  is  attended  with  several  dif- 
ficulties. The  Mannahoks  were  almost  interspersed  with  the 
Powhatans,  since  they  were  met  by  Smith  on  the  tide-waters 
of  the  Rappahannock.  And  the  lower  town  of  the  Monacans 
on  James  River  appears  to  have  been  immediately  above 
the  falls.  Lawson  says  that  the  well-known  coal  mine  above 
Richmond  was  near  the  Monacan  town.  It  may  be  that  the 
Tuscaroras  had  extended  their  dominion  as  far  north  as  James 
River.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  tribes,  seated  above 
the  falls  of  James  River,  embraced  under  the  general  desig- 
nation of  Monacans,  were  tributaries  of  the  Tuscaroras ;  and 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  Mannahoks  were,  in  fact,  Lenape 
tribes,  speaking  a  different  language  from  the  Powhatans, 
and,  as  usual,  generally  at  war  with  them.  We  find  indeed 
that  the  Susquehannocks  themselves,  hard  pressed  as  they 
were  by  the  Five  Nations,  were,  about  the  year  1637,  carrying 
on  a  constant  predatory  war  against  the  Powhatan  tribe 
settled  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac* 

The  Tuscaroras  and  other  Iroquois  tribes,  inhabiting  the 
country  south  of  the  Powhatans,  wilt  be  hereafter  noticed. 
No  specimen  has  been  preserved  of  the  languages  of  any 
of  the  tribes,  either  Monacans  or  Mannahoks,  living  west  of 
the  Powhatans.  Of  the  language  of  these,  we  have  only  the 
scanty  vocabulary  left  by  Smith,  with  a  few  scattered  additional 
words  found  in  Beverly's  *'  History  of  Virginia  "  ;  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  were  a  Lenape 
tribe. 

The  first  Virginia  settlers  maintained  an  intercourse,  often 
interrupted  by  hostilities,  with  the  Powhatans  during  the  life 
of  the  great  chief,  father  of  Pocahontas.  Soon  after  his 
death,  the  Indians  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  infant 
colony.  Near  three  hundred  and  fifty  ilnglish  settlers  were 
massacred,  and  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  plantations 
abandoned.  The  English  soon  recovered,  and  the  contest 
terminated   in   a  total  defeat  and  partial   subjugation  of  the 

*  Bozman'0  History  of  Maiytond. 
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Indians.  In  ihe  year  1644,  they  made  another  effort,  attended 
with  a  similar  massacre  and  terminating  in  the  same  manner. 
According  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  number  of  warriors  of  the 
different  Powhatan  tribes  was  then  reduced  to  five  hundred. 
In  1676,  Bacon,  during  the  insurrection  which  bears  his  name, 
appears  to  have  completed  their  total  subjugation.  From. that 
time  they  had  lands  reserved  to  them,  for  which  they  paid  a 
nominal  tribute;  and  they  were  henceforth  considered  as  under 
the  protection  of  tlie  British  Government.  They  gradually 
dwindled  away,  intermarried  with  the  blacks,  and  have  now 
entirely  disappeared.  At  least  it  is  not  believed  that  a  single 
individual  remains  that  speaks  the  language. 

As  soon  as  the  British  had  taken  possession  of  New  York, 
the  governors  of  Virginia  found  it  convenient,  if  not  necessary, 
to  secure  peace  with  those  Massawomeks,  or  Five  Nations, 
whose  incursions  have  been  so  long  formidable  to  the  Indians 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heads  of  the  great  rivers,  particular- 
ly of  the  Potomac.  These  Indians  were  now  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Virginia,  as  appears  by  the  conferences  of  1677, 
1684,  and  1685,  already  mentioned,  and  at  which  Colonel 
Kendall,  Lord  Howard,  Colonel  Bird,  &c.,  successively  attended 
on  the  part  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Jefferson  states  that  the  whole 
of  the  upper  country  was  obtained  by  fair  purchases,  which 
must  have  been  from  the  native  Indians  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  colonial  government.  These,  lirom  their 
geographical  position,  could  be  no  other  than  those  mentioned 
by  Captain  Smith,  under  the  name  of  Mannahoks.  The  loss 
of  the  colonial  records  of  Virginia  compels  us  to  resort  to 
conjectures,  and  to  the  notices  preserved  in  the  several  con- 
ferences or  treaties  of  Albany  and  Lancaster. 

About  the  year  1722  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
Six  Nations  and  Governor  Spotswood,  of  Virginia,  by  which  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  high  ridge  of  mountains,  extending  along 
the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  to  the  westward  of  the  present 
settlements  of  that  colony,  should  be  for  ever  the  established 
boundaries  between  the  Indians  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
Virginia,  and  the  Indians  belonging  to  and  dependhig  on  the 
Five  Nations.  Whether  the  mountain  intended  was  the  Blue 
Ridge  or  the  North  Mountain  does  not  clearly  appear.  But, 
by  the  treaty  of  Lancaster  of  1774,  the  Five  Nations 
recognised  for  a  trifling  .consideration  the  British  right  to  all 
the   colony  of  Virginia.     In  the  course  of  the  conferences, 
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and  while  that  matter  was  io  debate,  a  speech  was  delivered 
by  the  Indian  Chief  Tachanoontia ;  a  portion  of  which  we 
will  quote,  as  it  proves  hj  his  own  declaration,  that  the  more 
western  Indians  of  Virginia  were  Lenape  tribes.  It  must  be 
premised  that  the  termination  roonaw^  borrowed  from  the  Al- 
gonkin  Ireni  (men),  was  used  by  the  Iroquois,  to  designate 
Indians  of  the  Algonkin  language. 

"  All  the  world  knows  we  conquered  the  several  nations 
living  on  Sasquahannah,  Cohongoronta  (Potomac),  and  on  the 
back  of  the  great  mountains  in  Virginia ;  the  CtmoyticA-such- 
roonaw,  the  Cohnawas-ronoWy*  the  ToAoairoi^A-roonaw,  and 
the  KafmutiJcinaugh-rooodLW  feel  the  effects  of  our  conquests, 
being  now  a  part  of  our  nations,  and  their  lands  at  our  disposal. 
We  know  very  well,  it  hath  often  been  said  by  the  Virginians, 
that  the  Great  King  of  England,  and  the  people  of  that 
Colony,  conquered  the  Indians  who  lived  there  ;  but  it  is  not 
true.  We  will  allow  they  have  conquered  the  Sachdagugh' 
roonawf  (Powhatans),  and  drove  back  the  Tuscaroraws,  and 
that  they  have  on  that  account  a  right  to  some  part  of  Virginia ; 
but  as  to  what  lies  beyond  the  mounuins,  we  conquered  the 
nations  residing  there,  and  that  land,  if  the  Virginians  ever  get 
a  good  right  to  it,  it  must  be  by  us." 


The  first  attempt  by  the  British  to  colonize  North  America 
was  made  in  the  year  1585,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
at  the  small  island  of  Roanoke.  From  the  few  words  collect- 
ed by  Ralph  Lane  and  Heriot,  in  Albemarle  and  Pamlico 
Sounds,  and  from  Lawson's  vocabulary  of  the  Pamlicos,  it 
is  evident  that  the  shores  of  those  Sounds,  from  the  Virginia 
Ibe  to  the  vicinity  of  Neuse  River  and  Cape  Hatteras,  were 
inhabited  by  Lenape  tribes.  The  Pamlicos  were  reduced  by 
a  great  mortality  in  1695  ;  t  and,  according  to  Lawson,  that 
particular  tribe  was  reduced  to  fifteen  warriors  in  the  year  1708. 

•  Here  are  two  names  nearly  eimUar,  given  to  two  distinct  tjbes, 
^rhaps  the   Conoys    of  Potomac,    and  the  Kanhawas  of  the    River 

rsSThdapighs  are  the  same  as  the  Powhatans.     (Evaas's  Analysis,) 
X  Archdale. 
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It  is  probable  however  that  the  Hatteras,  the  Paspatauks,  and 
sorae  other  small  tribes,  mentioned  by  him,  spoke  dialects  of 
the  same  lano^uage.  They  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Chowan  arid  Tuscarora  Iroquois  tribes ;  on  the  south  by  extinct 
tribes  of  uncertain  origin. 

Western  Lenape. 

Under  this  head  we  include  the  Menomonies,  the  Miami  and 
Illinois  tribes,  the  Sauks,  Foxes,  and  Kickapoos,  and,  finally,  the 
Shawnoes. 

The  Menomonies  or  Malominies,*  called  by  the  French, "  Fol- 
les  Avoines,"  "  Wild  Oats,"  are  seated  on  the  northerly  part  of 
Green  Bay,  which  is  their  boundary  on  the  east.  They  are 
bounded  on  the  north  by  those  Chippeways,  who  inhabit  the 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior ;  on  the  south  by  the  Win- 
nebagoes.  Towards  the  west  they  join  the  Sauks  and  perhaps 
the  Sioux  Dahcdta.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  wild  rice 
(zizania  [clavulosa  ?] ),  which  grows  abundantly  in  their  country. 
The  French  have  occasionally  given  to  the  neighbouring  Chip- 
peways the  same  name  (Folles  Avoines)  ;  and  they  have  also 
extended  to  both  the  designation  of  "  Sauteurs,"  from  the  Saut 
or  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  on  account  of  their  visiting  it  in  fishing- 
time.  They  are  first  mentioned  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  year 
1669,  when  they  inhabited  the  same  country  as  at  this  time. 
Their  language,  though  of  the  Algonkin  stock,  is  less  similiar 
to  that  of  the  Chippeways,  their  immediate  neighbours,  than 
almost  any  other  dialect  of  the  same  stock.  As  no  other  tribe 
speaks  it,  and  they  generally  speak  Chippeway,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  good  interpreters.  It  b  probably  owing  to  that 
circumstance,  that  they  were  for  a  long  while  supposed  to  have 
a  distinct  language,  belonging  to  another  stock  than  the  Algon- 
kin. The  appended  vocabulary  was  addressed  by  Mr.  James 
D.  Doty  to  Governor  Cass ;  and  some  words  have  been  sup- 
plied from  Tanner's  Narrative ,  edited  by  Dr.  James.  By  the 
estimate  of  the  War  Department,  they  amount  to  four  thousand 
two  hundred  souls. 

The  Sauks  or  SauJcies  (White  Clay),  and  the  Foxes  or 

*  Prom  Monomomek,  "  Wild  rice  " ;  Monomomking,  "  In  the  place  of 
wild  rice."  (Schoolcraft) 
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Outaganiies,  so  ealled  by  the  Europeans  and  Algonkins  respec- 
tively, but  whose  true  name  is  Musquakkiuk  (Red  Clay),  are  in 
fact  but  one  nation.  The  French  Missionaries  on  coming  first 
in  contact  with  them,  in  the  year  1665,  at  once  found  that  they 
spoke  the  same  language,  and  that  it  differed  from  the  Algon- 
kin,  though  belonging  to  the  same  stock ;  and  also  that  this 
language  was  common  to  the  Kickapoos  and  to  those  Indians 
they  called  Maskontens.*  This  last  nation,  if  it  ever  had  an 
existence  as  a  distinct  tribe,  has  entirely  disappeared.  But  we 
are  informed  by  Charlevoix,  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  corroborates 
the  fact,  that  the  word  Mascante^ick  means  '*  a  country  without 
woods,  a  prairie."  The  name  '*  Mascontens "  was  therefore 
used  to  designate  ^^  prairie  Indians."  And  it  appears  that  they 
consisted  principally  of  Sauks  and  Kickapoos,  with  an  occasion- 
al mixture  of  rotowotamies  and  Miamis,  who  probably  came 
there  to  hunt  the  bufialo.  The  countiy,  assigned  to  those 
Mascontens,  lay  south  of  the  Fox  River  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
west  of  Illinois  River. 

The  identity  of  the  language  has  been  more  recently  ascer- 
tained by  the  answers  of  MascOy  a  Saukie,  and  of  Wahballoj  a 
Fox  chief,  recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse.f 
The  last-mentioned  chief  says,  '^the  Sauk,  Fox,  and  Kickapoo 
nations  are  related  by  language  ;  "  and  again,  "  There  are  only 
three  nations  with  whom  we  can  converse,  the  Sauk,  Fox,  and 
Kickapoo  nations." 

We  have  no  other  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  those 
nations,  but  that  of  the  Sauks  taken  by  Dr.  Keating  from  the 
Sauk  chief  Wennebea,  inserted  in  his  narrative  of  Major 
Long^s  Second  Expedition. 

When  first  discovered,  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  had  their  seats 
toward  the  southern  extremity  of  Green  Bay,  on  Fox  River, 
and  generally  farther  east  than  the  country  which  they  lately 
occupied.  The  Foxes  became  particularly  hostile  to  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies.  In  the  year  1712,  they,  to- 
gether with  the  Kickapoos  and  Mascontens  or  Sakies,  attacked 
Fort  Detroit  defended  then  by  only  twenty  Frenchmen.  But 
it  was  relieved  by  the  Ottawas,  Hurons,  Potowotamies,  and 
other  friendly  Indians,  who,  after  a  long  resistance,  destroyed 


•  Father  Allouez,  Relations  of  New  France,  1666, 
t  Appendix,  p.  122. 
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or  captured  the  greater  part  of  the  besieging  force.  The 
Foxes  and  Sauks,  sustained  by  some  of  the  Sioux  tribes,  and  by 
the  Chickasaws,  turned  their  arms  against  the  Illinois,  and  for 
a  while  intercepted  the  communication  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana.  They,  together  vvith  the  Kickapoos,  compelled  the 
Illinois  to  abandon  their  settlements  on  the  river  of  that  name ; 
and  the  residue  of  this  nation  sought  refuge,  in  the  year  1722, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  settlement  at  Kaskaskia  on  the 
Mississippi.* 

The  largest  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes, 
even  before  their  late  cession,  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  At  what  time  they  settled  beyond  that  river  is 
not  known.  They  partly  subjugated,  and  finally  admitted  into 
their  alliance,  the  lowas,  a  Sioux  tribe,  which  is  stated  by  Charle- 
voix to  have  been  formerly  seated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.  By  the  treaty  of  1804,  the  Sauks  and  Foxes 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  east  of  that  river, 
bounded,  according  to  their  claim,  westwardly  by  the  Mississip- 
pi from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Illinois  to  that  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin ;  eastwardly  by  Illinois  River  and  the  Fox  River  of  the 
Illinois,  up  to  the  smalflake  called  Sakaegan;  and  northward- 
ly by  a  line  drawn  thence  to  the  Wisconsin,  and  down  that 
river  to  its  mouth. 

The  Kickapoos  by  various  treaties,  1809  to  1819,  have  also 
ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  United  States.  They  claimed  all 
the  country  between  Illinois  River  and  the  Wabash,  north  of 
the  parallel  of  latitude  passing  by  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and 
south  of  the  Kankakee  River,  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the 
Illinois  ;  the  southern  part  of  it  by  right  of  conquest  from  the 
Illinois  and  fifty  years'  possession.  I3ut,  with  the  exception  of 
a  tract  on  Vermilion  River,  the  whole  country  watered  by  the 
Wabash  appears  indubitably  to  have  belonged  to  the  Miami 
tribes. 

The  events  of  the  last  war  with  the  Sauks  are  generally 
known.  According  to  the  estimate,  they  amount  to  five  thou- 
sand three  hundred  souls,  the  Foxes  to  thirteen  hundred,  and 
the  Kickapoos  to  five  hundred.  They  all  now  reside  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

There  is  no  doubt,  says  Charlevoix,  that  the  Miamis  and  the 
Illinois  were  not  long  ago  (1721)  the  same  people,  from  the 

*  Charlevoix,  passim. 
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^al  affioity  between  their  languages.  The  same  affinity  was 
observed  by  Father  AUouez,  who  says  tliat  their  language, 
though  of  the  Algonkin  stock,  differed  mucti  from  that  of  all 
the  other  tribes  of  that  family,  and  that  it  was  the  most  difficult 
for  the  Missionaries  to  understand.  The  appended  vocabulary 
of  the  Miarois  is  extracted  from  those  of  Volney  and  Dr. 
Thornton,  both  taken  from  the  Interpreter,  the  late  Mr.  Wells, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  chief  '*  Little  Turtle." 
That  of  the  Illinois,  from  a  manuscript  in  Mr.  Duponceau's  col- 
lection, is  less  authentic ;  the  name  of  the  author,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  French  priest,  being  omitted.  He  calls  it  a 
"  Pi'Ulinois'MV^  (Piankishaw,  llhnois,  Miami,)  vocabulary, 
and  considers  the  three  languages  as  being  but  one. 

The  territory  claimed  by  ilie  Miamis  and  Piaukishaws  may 
be  generally  stated  as  having  been  bounded  eastwardly  by  the 
Maumee  River  of  Lake  Erie,  and  to  have  included  all  the 
country  drained  by  the  Wabash.  The  Piankishaws  occupied 
the  portion  bordering  on  the  Ohio.  They  granted,  in  1768, 
tlieir  lands  east  of  the  Wabash  to  the  Dela  wares.  On  the  west 
tbey  bordered  on  the  Illinois  ^  the  boundary  line  being  the 
dividing  ridge,  which  separates  the  waters  emptying  into  the 
Saline  Creek  and  the  Kaskaskias  River,  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  Wabash. 

The  Piankishaws  are  the  only  tribe  in  that  quarter  not  men- 
tioned by  the  French  Missionaries,  who  probably  considered 
them  as  part  of  the  Miamis.  That  they  were  closely  con- 
nected is  certain.  For  at  a  conference,  held  at  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1753,  with  the  Ohio  Indians  and  the  Six  Nations, 
the  Miamis  or  Twitrhtees  recommended  to  the  other  Indian 
nations,  and  to  the  English,  the  infant  son  of  the  late  chief  of 
die  Piankishaws,  whom  they  call  "one  of  their  tribes." 

The  name  ofTwightees  is  that  given  by  the  Six  Nations  to  the 
Miamis,  who,  independent  of  the  Piankishaws,  are  subdivided 
into  three  kindred  and  allied  tribes,  viz.  Miamis  Proper,  Eel 
River,  and  Ouitanons  or  Weas.  Though  already  diminished 
by  wars,  they  were  still  a  numerous  nation,  when  6rst  visited 
by  the  French  missionaries  in  1669;  and  they  continued  a  long 
while  in  alliance  with  the  French  and  at  war  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions. But  they  appear  to  have,  at  least  for  a  while,  formed  a 
connexion  with  the  last-mentioned  nation.  They  sent  depu- 
ties to  the  treaty  of  Lancaster  of  1748,  who  were  presented 
by  the  Six  Nations,  m  order  that  they  might  be  admitted  into 
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the  British  alliance  as  tliey  had  been  into  theirs.  This  connex- 
ion appears  to  have  been  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawnoes  to  the  Ohio.  The 
Miamis  have  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  wars  against  the 
United  Slates.  They  have  now  ceded  the  greater  part  of 
their  lands,  and  are  said  including  the  Piankishaws  to  amount 
to  less  than  two  thousand  souls. 

The  Illinois  consisted  of  five  tribes,  to  wit,  the  Kaskaskias, 
Cahokias,  Tamaronas,  Peorias,  and  Mitchigamias.  This  last 
was  a  foreign  tribe  admitted  into  their  confederacy,  and  which 
originally  came  from  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
they  lived  on  a  small  river  that  bore  their  name.*  They  were 
formerly  the  most  numerous  of  the  western  tribes,  amounting, 
in  1670,  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  souls.f  But,  attacked  on 
all  sides  by  the  Five  Nations,^  by  the  Chickasaws,  and  princi- 
pally by  the  Sauks,  Foxes,  and  Kickapoos,  they  were  ultimate- 
ly almost  entirely  exterminated. 

Originally  they  occupied  the  whole  country  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  including  both  sides  of  Illinois 
River,  and  bounded  eastwardly  by  the  Piankishaws  and  Mia- 
mis. By  the  treaties  of  1803  and  1818,  reduced  to  about 
three  hundred  souls,  they  ceded  all  their  lands  or  claims  to  the 
United  States.  They  had  then  abandoned  every  pretension 
to  the  territory  west  of  Illinois  River  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Sauks  and  Foxes.  But  they  included  in  their 
cession  all  that  lay  east  of  that  river,  as  high  up  as  the  junction 
of  the  Kankakee  and  Maple  Rivers.  The  northern  part  of 
that  country  was,  as  has  been  seen,  claimed  by  the  Kickapoos 
by  right  of  conquest.  Their  claim  to  the  territory  lying  south 
of  the  parallel  of  latitude,  passing  by  the  mouth  of  Illinois 
River,  was  not  disputed  by  any  other  Indian  tribe. 

The  French  had  at  an  early  date  established  themselves  at 
Vincennes,  and  at  Kaskaskias,  and  some  neighbouring  villages  on 
the  Mississippi.  But  the  grants  of  land  obtained  by  them  from 
the  Indians  were  of  very  moderate  extent ;  and  the  western 
tribes,  heretofore  mentioned  under  this  head,  had  not  before 
the  present  century  been  disturbed  in  their  possessions.  The 
diminution  in  their  numbers  was  owing  to  their  intestine  wars, 
and  to  those  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Chickasaws 
against  them. 

*  Charlevoix.  f  Relations  of  New  France,  1671. 
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Although  the  Shaumoea  have  been  well  known  to  us  since 
the  year  1680,  their  previous  history  is  very  uncertain,  and  the 
various  notices  we  have  of  them  difficult  to  be  reconciled. 
The  first  mention  we  have  of  them  is  by  De  Laet  in   1632. 
After  having  enumerated  the   various  tribes  on  both  sides   of 
Delaware  River,  he  says,  "some  persons  add   to  them  the 
Shawanoes,  Capitanasses  &&c."     They  are  mentioned  by  the 
French  under  the  name  of  Chaouanons,  in  the  year  1672,  as 
being  neighbours  and  allies  of  the  Andastes,  an  extinct  Iroquois 
tribe,  lying  southwest  of  the  Senecas,  by  whom  they  were  de- 
stroyed or  incorporated  in  that  year.*"     Their  original  seats  are 
uniformly  placed,  in  all  the  ancient  French  maps,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ohio  and  extending  southerly  to  the  Cumberland 
River,  which,  in  all  the  French  and  English  maps,  as  late  as 
that  of  Hutchins,  bears  also  their  name.     That  name  which 
means  "  Southern,"  accords  with  that  position.     The  Sauks 
and  Foxes  say,  that  they  were  originally  of  the  same  stock  wiih 
themselves,  and  had  migrated  to  the  south. f     The  account 
given  by  the  Five  Nations  corroborates  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  in  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the  Senecas,  and  that  they 
were  but  late  comers  north  of  the  Ohio.     In  the  year  1684,  in 
answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  French,  that  they  had  attacked 
the  Twightees  or  Miamis,  the  Five  Nations  assigned  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  war,  that  the  Twightees  had  invited  into  their 
country  the  Satanas,  in  order  to  make  war  against  them4     It 
is  also  well  known  that,  when  the   Shawnoes  of  Pennsylvania 
began,  in  the  year  1740,  to  migrate  to  the  Ohio,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  obtain  a  grant  or  permission  to  that  effect  from   the 
Wyandots.     And,  in  a  memorandum  annexed  to  the  treaty  of 
Fort  Harnnar  with  the  Wyandots,  of  January,  1789,  they  de- 
clare that  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  then  occupied  by  the 
Shawnoes,  is  theirs  (the  Wyandots')   of  right,  and  that    the 
Shawnoes  are  only  living  upon  it  by  their  permission. 

Lawson,  in  his  account  of  Carolina,  (1708,)  speaking  of  the 
erratic  habits  of  the  Indian  nations,  says,  that  the  Savanoes 
formerly  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  that  they  re- 
moved to  the  head  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  South  Carolina, 
since  which  roost  of  them  had  gone  to  the  Iroquois  country 


•  Charlevoix.  t  Morse's  Report 

t  Satanas  is  the  name  given  by  the  Five  Nations  to  the  Shawnoes. — 
Cdden,  chap.  V.  pp.  69,  70. 
VOL.  II.  9 
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on  the  heads  of  rivers  emptying  into  the  Chesapeake.  Mr. 
Miller,  President  of  the  Ebenezer  Academy  in  South  Carolina, 
has  given  me  the  following  information.  *•  My  father  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  in  the  VVanhaw  settlement.  1  have  heard 
him  frequently  speak  of  cruel  and  bloody  scenes  between  the 
Catawbas  and  Shawnees.  From  what  I  have  heard  him 
say,  the  Cherokees,* probably  at  an  early,  period  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Carolinas,  occupied  a  section  of  country  now 
partly  in  York  County,  South  Carolina,  and  partly  in  Meck- 
lenberg,  North  Carolina,  known  in  the  colonial  histories  as 
Craven  County.  The  Cherokees  were  driven  by  the  Shaw- 
nees, and  the  Shawnees  were  driven  in  their  turn  by  the 
Catawbas."  It  is  clear  that  this  Shawnoe  settlement  is  the 
same  which  was  mentioned  by  Lawson,  and  that  it  was  situated 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Catawba  or  Saniee,  and  probably 
of  the  Yadkin  or  Pedee. 

Lawson  expressly  distinguishes  those  Savanoes  or  Shawnoes 
settled  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Savannahs,  "a  famous  warlike  friendly  nation,  living  to 
the  south  end  of  Ashley  River."  These  Savannahs  are  men- 
tioned by  the  earliest  Carolina  writers  and  by  Hewatt  under 
the  name  of  Serannas.  That  tribe  was  probably  called  at 
first  Savannahs  by  the  European  settlers  on  account  of  their 
vicinity  to  the  river  of  that  name ;  and  they  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  same  which  was  afterwards  designated  by  its  true 
Indian  name  of  Yamassees. 

M'Call,  in  his  "  History  of  Georgia,"  mentions  that,  in  the 
year  1750,  a  Quaker  settlement  had  been  formed  west  of  Au- 
gusta, on  a  body  of  land,  which  had  formerly  been  owned  by  a 
tribe,  called  the  Savannahs,  who  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
it,  in  consequence  of  a  war  with  the  Uchees,  who  claimed  the 
land  adjoining  them  to  the  southward.  Whether  they  were 
a  residue  of  the  Savannahs  formerly  living  south  of  Ashley 
River,  or  of  our  Shawnoes,  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  has  been 
stated  to  me,  on  verbal  but  respectable  authority,  that  some 
Shawnoes  were  for  a  while  settled  on  the  Savannah  above 
Augusta ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  at  war  with  the 
Cherokees  and  received  on  friendly  terms  by  the  Creeks. 

Adair,  who  alludes  to  those  wars  between  the  Shawnoes  and 
the  Cherokees,  met,  about  the  year  1740,  in  the  wilderness 
a  large  encampment  of  Shawnoes,  who,  after  having  wandered 
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several  years  in  the  woods,  were  then  returning  to  the  Creek 
country. 

We  know  from  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Indian  Agent,  that  a  body 
of  them,  who  had  originally  lived  north  of  the  Ohio,  had,  at 
some  anterior  time  and  from  causes  not  explained,  migrated 
as  far  south  as  the  Suwanee  river,  which  empties  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  them  ; 
and  that  they  returned  thence,  about  the  year  1755,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Sandusky,  under  the  conduct  of  a  chief  called 
Black  Hoof.  It  has  been  reported,  that  Tecumseh  and  his 
brother,  the  Prophet,  were  sons  of  a  Creek  woman  married 
during  that  migration  to  a  Shawnoe. 

At  the  time  when  William  Penn  landed  in  Pennsylvania, 
they  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  have  left 
the  name  of  one  of  their  tribes  (Piqua)  to  a  small  river  in 
Lancaster  county.  And  their  name  is  (bund  in  the  year 
1701,  to  an  agreement  with  William  Penn,  ratifying  a  sale 
to  him  of  lands  on  the  Susquehanna  by  the  Conestogo 
Indians.  It  is,  however,  evident  that,  at  that  time,  they  were 
tenants  at  will  under  the  Six  Nations;  and  they  soon  after 
are  found  living  on  a  similar  tenure  on  the  western  branches 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Evans,  in  the  Analysis  of  bis  Map, 
says  that  their  original  seats  extended  from  Kentucky  river 
southwest  to  the  Mississippi,  that  they  were  afterwards  scattered 
into  all  parts,  and  that,  in  the  year  1755,  they  again  collected 
OD  the  Ohio. 

From  these  scattered  notices,  it  may  be  conjectured  that, 
as  stated  by  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  the  Shawnoes  separated  at 
an  early  date  fipom  the  other  Lenape  tribes,  and  established 
themselves  south  of  the  Ohio  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Kentucky  * ;  tliat,  having  been  driven  away  from  that  territory, 
probably  by  the  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees,  some  portion  of 
them  found  their  way,  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  far  east  as  the  country  of  the  Susquehan nocks,  a 
kindred  Lenape  tribe ;  that  the  main  body  of  the  nation, 
mvited  by  the  Miamis  and  the  Andastes,  crossed  the  Ohio, 
occupied  the  country  on  and  adjacent  to  the  Scioto,  and  joined 
in  the  war  against  the  Five  Nations ;  and  that,  after  their  final 
defeat  and  that  of  their  allies  in  the  year  1672,  the  dispersion 


•The  name  of  the  nver  Kentucky  is  Shawnoese,  and  means,  "  At  the 
head  of  a  river."  See  Johnston's  Account,  1  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soci- 
ety, p.  299. 
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alluded  to  by  Evans,  look  place.  A  considerable  portion 
made  about  that  time  a  forcible  settlement  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  rivers  of  Carolina ;  and  these,  after  having  been  driven 
away  by  the  Catawbas,  found,  as  others  had  already  done, 
an  asylum  in  different  parts  of  the  Creek  country.  Another 
portion  joined  their  brethren  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  some  may 
have  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Scioto  and  Sandusky. 

Those  in  Pennsylvania,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  nation,  were  not  entirely  subjuga- 
ted and  reduced  to  the  humiliating  state  of  women  by  the 
Six  Nations.  But  they  held  their  lands  on  the  Susque- 
hanna only  as  tenants  at  will,  and  were  always  obliged  to 
acknowledge  a  kind  of  sovereignty  or  superiority  in  their 
landlords.  They  appear  to  have  been  more  early  and  more 
unanimous  than  the  Delawares,  in  their  determination  to  return 
to  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio.  This  they  elSecied  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Wyandots,  and  on  the  invitation  of  the 
French,  during  the  years  1740 —  1755.  They  occupied  there 
the  Scioto  country,  extending  to  Sandusky,  and  westwardly 
towards  the  Great  Miami,  and  they  have  also  left  there  the 
names  of  two  of  their  tribes,  to  wit,  Chillicothe  and  Piqua. 
Those  who  were  settled  amongst  the  Creeks  joined  them  ;  and 
the  nation  was  once  more  reunited. 

During  the  forty  following  years,  they  were  in  an  almost 
perpetual  state  of  war  with  America,  either  as  British  Colonies, 
or  as  independent  States.  They  were  among  the  most  active 
allies  of  the  French  during  the  seven  years'  war,  and,  after 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  continued,  in  concert  with  the  Del- 
awares, hostilities  which  were  only  terminated  after  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  of  General  Bouquet.  The  first  permanent 
settlements  of  the  Americans  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio,  were  commenced  in  the  year  1769, 
and  were  almost  immedately  attended  with  a  new  war  with 
the  Shawnoes,  which  ended  in  1774,  after  they  had  been 
repulsed  in  a  severe  engagement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanhawa, 
and  the  Virginians  had  penetrated  into  their  country.  They 
took  a  most  active  part  against  America,  both  during  the  war 
of  Independence,  and  in  the  Indian  war  which  followed,  and 
which  was  terminated  in  1795,  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville. 
They  lost,  by  that  treaty,  nearly  the  whole  territory  which 
they  held  from  the  Wyandots;  and  a  part  of  them,  under 
the  guidance  of  Tecumseh,  again  joined   the  British  standard 
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during  the  last  war.  They  are  now  much  dispersed;  the 
greater  part  have  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
number  of  these  is  estimated  at  about  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred souls. 

W.e  have  not  so  copious  a  vocabulary  of  their  language  as 
might  have  been  expected.  That  which  is  appended  has 
been  chiefly  extracted  from  that  taken  by  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Indian  Agent.  The  other  words  have  been  supplied  from 
Mr.  Jefferson's  mutilated  manuscript  vocabulary,  from  the 
Mithridates,  General  Parsons,  Smith  Barton,  be. 


IROQUOIS  TRIBES. 

The  northern  Iroquois  tribes  consisted  of  two  distinct 
divisions ;  the  eastern,  forming  the  confederation,  known  by 
the  name  of  Five  Nations,  whose  original  territory  did  not 
extend  westwardly  farther  than  the  western  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania ;  and  the  western,  consisting,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  of  four  nations :  the  Wyandots,  or  Hurons,  and 
the  Attiouandarons,  or  Neutral  Nation,  north ;  the  Erigas  and 
the  Andastes  or  Guandastogues  (Guyandots),  south  of  Lake 
Erie. 

When  Champlain  arrived  in  Canada,  the  Five  Nations  were 
engaged  in  a  deadly  war  with  all  the  Algonkin  tribes  within 
their  reach.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Wyandots,  another 
Iroquois  nation,  were  the  head  and  principal  support  of  the 
Algonkin  confederacy.  The  extent  of  their  influence  and 
of  the  consideration  in  which  they  were  held,  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  even  the  Delawares,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Licnape  Nation  and  called  themselves  the 
grandfathers  of  their  kindred  tribes,  recoguised  the  superiority 
of  the  Wyandots,  whom  to  this  day  they  call  their  uncles* 
And  though  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  the  right  of  the 
-Wyandots,  derived  either  from  ancient  sovereignty,  or  from 
the  incorporation  of  the  remnants  of  the  three  extinct  tribes, 
to  the  country  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Oiiio,  from  the 
Alleghany  river  to  the  great  Miami,  has  never  been  disputed 
by  any  other  than  the  Five  Nations. 

Their  real  name,  Yendots,  was  well  known  to  the  French, 
who  gave  them  the  nickname  of  Hurons.    They  were  called 
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^latoghee  by  the  Five  Nations ;  and  one  of  their  tribes, 
ikonondadies  or  Tuinoniatek.  They  were  visited  in  1615 
by  Champlain,  and,  in  1624,  by  Father  Sagard.  And  the 
Jesuits,  who  subsequently  established  missions  among  them, 
have  given,  in  the  **  Relations  of  New  France,"  some  account 
of  their  language,  and  ample  information  of  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence, manners,  and  religious  creed  or  superstitions.  They 
had,  probably  on  account  of  their  wars  with  the  Five  Nations, 
eoDcentrated  their  settlements  in  thirty-one  villages,  not  extend- 
ing more  altogether  than  twenty  leagues  either  way,  and  sit- 
uated along  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Huron,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  southwardly  of  the  mouth  of  French  River.  They 
consisted  of  five  confederated  tribes,  viz.  the  -4^aro7icft-ronons, 
four  villages ;  the  Attiquenongnahai,  three  villages ;  the  Attig- 
naouentaUy  or  "  Nation  de  TOurs,"  twelve  villages  ;  the  Ahren- 
dah-Tonons,  the  most  northeastern  tribe  and  that  with  which 
Champlain  resided,  three  villages;  and  the  T^onontate,  or 
«  Nation  of  the  Pelun,"  the  most  southwesterly,  which  former- 
ly had  been  at  war  with  the  other  tribes,  and  had  entered  the 
confederation  recently,  nine  villages.* 

The  smallpox  carried  off  about  twelve  hundred  souls  in  the 
year  1639.  The  Missionaries,  principally  with  a  view  of  bap- 
tizing dying  children,  visited  at  that  time  every  village,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  every  cabin  ;  and  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  whole  nation.  They 
give  the  general  result  in  round  numbers,  seven  hundred  cabins 
and  two  thousand  families,  which  they  estimate  at  twelve,  but 
which  could  not  have  exceeded  ten  thousand  souls.f  They  were 
not  only  more  warlike,  but,  in  every  respect,  more  advanced  in 
civilization  than  the  Northern  Algonkins,  particularly  in  agri- 
culture, to  which  they  appear,  probably  from  their  concentrated 
situation,  to  have  been  obliged  to  attend  more  extensively  than 
any  other  northern  Indian  nation.  The  Missionaries  had  at 
first  great  hardships  to  encounter,  and  found  them  less  tractable 
than  the  Algonkins.  But,  whether  owing  to  the  superior  talents 
of  Father  Brebeuf,  and  his  associates,  or  to  the  national 
character,  they  made  ultimately  more  progress  in  converting 
the  Hurons,  and  have  left  a  more  permanent  impression  of 
their  labors  in  the  remnant  of  that  tribe,  than  appears  to  have 
been  done  by  them,  in  any  other  nation  without  the  boundaries 
of  the  French  settlements. 

*  Father  Lallemand,  1640.    Relations,  &^.  f  Ibid. 
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The  only  communication  of  the  Hurons,  with  the  infant 
colony  of  Canada,  was  by  the  river  Otuwa,  of  a  difficult  navi- 
gation interrupted  by  numerous  portages.  The  Five  Nations 
directed  their  atucks  to  that  quarter,  cut  off  the  several  trading 
parties,  which  were  in  the  habit  of  descending  and  ascending 
the  river  once  a  year,  and  intercepted  the  communication  so 
effectually,  that,  about  the  year  1646,  the  Missionaries  on  Lake 
Huron  were  three  years  without  receiving  any  supplies  from 
Quebec.  The  Hurons  who  had  lost  several  hundred  warrkws 
in  those  engagements  became  dispirited  and  careless.  They 
indeed  abandoned  the  smaller  villages  and  fortified  the  larger. 
This  only  accelerated  their  ruin.  In  the  year  1649,  the  Five 
Nations  invaded  the  country  with  all  their  forces,  attacked  and 
carried  one  after  the  other  the  most  considerable  of  those 
places  of  refuge,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants.*  The 
destruction  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 
A  part  of  the  Hurons  fled  down  the  Ottawa  River  and  sought 
an  asylum  in  Canada,  where  they  were  pursued  by  their  im- 
placable enemies  even  under  the  walls  of  Quebec.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Ahrendas,t  and  several  detached  bands,  surrender- 
ed and  were  incorporated  into  the  Five  Nations.  The  remnant 
of  the  Tionontates  took  refuge  amongst  the  Chippeways  of 
Lake  Superior.  Others  were  dispersed  towards  Michilimackin- 
ac,  or  in  some  more  remote  quarters.  This  event  was  immedi- 
ately followed,  as  has  already  been  stated,  by  the  dispersion  of 
the  Al^onkin  Nations  of  the  Ottawa  River. 

In  1671  the  Tionontates,  after  an  unsuccessful  war  with  the 
Sioux,  left  Lake  Superior  for  Michilimackinac,  where  they 
rallied  around  them  the  dispersed  remnants  of  the  other  tribes 
of  their  nation,  and  probably  of  the  Andastes  and  other  kin- 
dred tribes,  which  had  been  likewise  neariy  exterminated  by 
the  Five  Nations.  Some  years  later  they  removed  to  Detroit, 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  ancient  seats.  And,  though  reduced  to 
two  villages,  they  resumed  their  ascendency  over  the  Algonkin 
tribes  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  with  great  sas^acity  in  the 
ensuing  conflicts  between  the  French  and  the  Five  Nations. 

*  The  tw^o  Missionaries,  Brebeuf  and  Lallemand,  Jr.,  were  made 
prisoners  and  burnt  alive  by  the  Iroquois.  Eight  or  ten  Jesuits  were 
killed  in  Canada,  at  different  tiroes,  whilst  on  their  missionary  duties. 

t  Charlevoix  says  the  villages  of  St  John  and  St  Michel  These  were 
names  imposed  by  the  Afissionaries,  and,  as  appears  by  the  Eelations, 
both  places  were  inhabited  by  that  tribe. 
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Charlevoix,  in  1721,  writes,  that  they  were  still  the  soul  of  the 
councils  of  ail  the  Western  Indians.  Still  assuming  the  right 
of  sovereignty  over  the  country  hetween  the  Lakes  and  the 
Ohio,  as  far  west  as  the  Miami,  they  encouraged  the  Shawnoes 
and  the  Delawares  to  remove  to  the  Ohio,  by  granting  to  them 
the  possession,  though  not  the  right  to  the  soil,  of  tlie  tenitory 
west  of  Alleghany  River,  bordering  principally  on  Lake  Erie, 
the  Muskingum,  and  the  Scioto.  This  last  river  is  particularly 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Indian  Agent,  as  having  re- 
ceived its  name  from  them  and  belonging  to  therp. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  Pennsylvania  thought  it  necessary  to 
obtain  a  deed  of  cession  from  the  Wyandots  for  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State.  The  treaty  of  Greenville  was 
signed  by  all  the  nations  which  had  taken  part  in  the  war. 
But  it  was  from  the  Wyandots,  that  the  United  States  obtained 
the  cession  of  the  territory,  west  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve, 
lying  between  tl^e  northern  boundary  line  of  that  ceded  by  that 
treaty  and  Lake  Erie.*  Those  remaining  in  the  United  States, 
and  till  lately  at  Sandusky,  on  the  Scioto,  and  near  Detroit,  are 
said  not  to  amount  to  one  thousand  souls.  A  still  less  consid- 
erable part  of  the  nation,  which  took  part  with  the  British 
during  the  last  war,  resides  in  Canada. 

The  vocabulary  is  principally  extracted  from  that  supplied 
by  Mr.  Johnston,  with  some  additions  from  Smith  Barton,  and 
from  a  collection  of  sentences  in  the  War  Department.  A 
specimen  is  also  given  of  the  ancient  Huron  from  the  vocabu-- 
lary  of  Sagard,  which  would  have  been  farther  extended  if  full 
conBdence  could  have  been  placed  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Ian ^u age. f 

Father  Brebeuf  was  sent  in  the  year  1641,  on  a  mission  to 
the  Attiouandas,  who  were  seated  south  of  the  Wyandots  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  But  we  know  nothing  of 
their  language,  except  that  it  was  a  dialect  of  the  Huron* 
That  tribe  was,  on  account  of  the  strict  neutrality  it  preserved 
during  the  wars  between  the  Five  Nations  and  the   Hurons, 

•  Treaty  of  29th  of  September,  1817,  Article  V.  The  Miami  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  its  branch,  the  St  Mary's,  are  there  specified  as  their 
western  boundary.  The  St  Mary's  was  to  its  mouth  the  line 
between  them  and  the  Miamis. 

f  Since  this  paper  was  completed,  I  have  been  informed  that  there 
is  a  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  the  Wyandot  language  in  the  li- 
brary of  Yale  College.  Mr.  Johnston's  Vocabjalary  is  contained  in 
1  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Society,  p.  292. 
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generally  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Neutral  Nation."  Their 
policy  did  not  preserve  them  from  destruction,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed that  of  their  kindred  tribe.  The  only  further  notice  we 
have  of  them  is,  that,  in  the  year  1669,  Father  Fremin,  whilst 
on  an  unsuccessful  mission  amongst  the  Five  Nations,  came  to 
a  village  named  Gandougarac,  inhabited  by  a  remnant  of  that 
nation  and  by  some  Hurons,  who  were  living  there  under  the 
control  of  the  Senecas. 

The  Eries,  Erigas,  or  Cat  Nation,  were  seated  on  the  south* 
em  shores  of  the  lake  which  still  bears  their  name.  The 
French  never  had  any  mission  amongst  them.  We  only  know 
that  they  were  an  Iroquois  tribe,  and  that  they  were  destroyed, 
in  1655,  by  the  Five  Nations.  Charlevoix  gives  the  date,  and 
Evans  mentions  the  fact. 

The  Andastes  or  Guandastogues  were  a  more  formidable 
nation ;  and  the  war  of  the  Five  Nations  against  them  appears 
to  have  lasted  more  than  twenty  years.  Although  the  French 
Missionaries  never  penetrated  amongst  them,  those  who  resided 
amongst  the  Five  Nations  repeatedly  allude  to  the  alternate 
successes  of  the  war.  They  saw  and  conversed  with  many  of 
the  prisoners,  who  were  always  put  to  death,  and  ascertained 
that  their  language  was  an  Iroquois  dialect.  As  far  as  can  be 
collected  from  their  notices,  the  Andastes  were  seated  on  the 
Alleghany  River,  extending  thence  westwardly  along  the  Ohio. 

Father  Lallemand,  in  the  Relation  of  the  year  1663,  states 
that,  in  the  month  of  April,  eight  hundred  warriors  of  the 
Five  Nations  had  proceeded  from  the  western  extremity  of 
Lake  Ontario  to  a  fine  river,  nearly  equal  (semblable)  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  navigation  of  which  is  free  of  falls,  and  which 
they  descended  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  Andastogue  vil- 
lage. He  must  have  meant  the  principal  village,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  far  from  the  site  of  Pittsburgh.  The  village 
was  well  fortified  and  the  aggressors  were  repulsed.  But, 
though  assisted  by  the  Shawnoes  and  the  Miamis,  the  Andas- 
tes were  finally  destroyed  in  the  year  167-2.*  It  seems 
probable  that  they  were  a  kindred  tribe  of  the  Wyandots,  and 
that  which  left  the  name  of  Guyandot  to  one  of  the  soutliern 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio. 


*  Charlevoix. 
VOL.  II.  10 
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The  confederacy  known  generally  by  the  name  of  "  Five 
Nations,"  called  by  the  French  "  Iroquois,"  by  the  Lenape 
tribes  Maquas  or  Menque  (Mingos),  in  Virginia  Massawomeks, 
in  various  places  by  the  names  more  or  less  corrupted  of 
their  respective  tribes,  consisted,  as  the  name  imports,  of  five 
nations,  seated  south  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  extending  from  the  Hudson  to  the  upper  branch- 
es of  the  river  Alleghany  and  to  Lake  Erie.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  Hochelaga  now  Montreal,  which  Cartier 
found,  in  1535,  inhabited  by  Indians  speaking  a  dialect  of  the 
Iroquois  language,  was  occupied  by  the  Hurons,  or  by  the 
Five  Nations.  Independent:  of  the  much  greater  proximity 
of  these,  the  question  seems  to  be  definitively  settled  by  the 
declarations  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Algonkins,  who  cultivated 
nothing,  to  Father  Le  Jeune.  In  the  course  of  his  excursions 
between  Quebec  and  the  site  of  Montreal,  they  pointed  oirt  to 
him  several  old  fields,  and  informed  him  that  they  had  formerly 
been  planted  in  maize  by  the  Iroquois.*  It  is  therefore  certain, 
that,  within  less  than  seventy  years  before  the  arrival  of  Cham- 
plain  in  Canada,  the  Five  Nations  either  were  driven  from 
settlements  they  previously  had  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  vol- 
untarily abandoned  them  in  order  to  concentrate  their  forces 
and  to  be  less  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  their  enemies. 

Their  five  tribes  were,  from  east  to  west,  the  Mohawks, 
the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas. 
The  time  when  the  confederacy  was  formed  is  not  known,  but 
was  presumed  to  be  of  a  recent  date,  and  the  Oneidas  and 
Cayugas  are  said  to  have  been  compelled  to  join  it.  Although 
the  fact  has  been  questioned,  it  is  proved  by  the  speeches  of 
the  several  orators  at  the  treaty  of  Easton  of  1758,  that  those 
two  tribes  were  the  younger,  and  the  three  others  the  elder 
members  of  the  confederacy.  The  residue  of  the  Tuscaro- 
ras  of  North  Carolina  were,  after  their  decisive  defeat  in 
1712-13,  admitted  as  a  sixth  nation.  And  at  the  treaty  of 
Easton  it  was  announced  to  the  British,  that  the  confedera- 
tion now  consisted  of  eight  nations,  the  three  elder  as  already 
stated,  and  the  five  younger  viz.  the  Cayugas,  the  Oneidas,  the 

•  Relations  of  New  France,  1636.  The  word  "  Iroquois  "  is  used 
in  this  essay  as  a  generic  term,  embracing^  all  the  nations  speaking 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  and  applicable  to  all  those  dialects. 
It  is  confined  by  the  French  to  the  Five  Nations. 
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Tuscaroras,  the  Nanticokes  and  Conoys,  making  but  one  nation, 
and  the  Tuleloes.*  But  the  Nanticokes  and  Conoys  removed 
to  the  west  not  long  after,  and  the  Tuteloes  do  not  afterwards 
appear  as  a  distinct  nation. 

The  Five  Nations  had  already  acquired  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  other  Indians,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans. 
They  were  at  that  epoch  at  war  with  all  the  surrounding  tribes, 
with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  the  Andastes  on  the  west. 
That  in  which  they  were  engaged  towards  the  north,  with  the 
Hurons  and  Algonkins,  was  still  attended  with  alternate  success 
on  each  side.  But  southwardly  they  had  already  carried  their 
arms  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  vicinity 
of  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware,  and  had  become  an  object  of 
terror  to  all  the  Indians,  from  the  sources  of  the  Potomac  and 
even  farther  south,  to  the  Merrimac  and  the  Piscataway. 

For  this  ascendency  several  causes  may  be  assigned.  Their 
geographical  position  was  fortunate,  and  they  had  the  wisdom, 
instead  of  extending  and  spreading  themselves,  to  remain  con- 
centrated even  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  successes  in  their 
primitive  seats.  They  were  there  protected  against  any  sud- 
den or  dangerous  attack,  on  the  south  by  wide  ranges  of 
mountains,  on  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario.  What  was  of  still 
greater  importance,  particulariy  in  savage  warfare,  they  were 
without  doubt  more  brave  and  more  ferocious  than  any  of  the 
other  nations.  They  were  also  further  advanced  in  agriculture, 
in  the  fabrication  of  their  weapons,  and  in  the  few  arts  of  the 
Indians,  than  those  of  the  Algonkin-Lenape  stock.  On  all 
occasions  they  discovered  a  greater  degree  of  cultivated  intelli- 
gence,  in  no  instances  more  than  in  the  formation  and  long 
continuance  of  their  confederacy,  and  in  attacking  by  turns  the 
unconnected  and  disunited  petty  tribes  by  which  they  were 
surrounded. 

The  superiority  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  generally  over  the 
Algonkins  appears  indeed  incontestable,  and  to  have  been  part- 
ly due  to  the  great  subdivision  of  these  into  small  independent 
communities.  They  were  far  more  numerous,  and  yet,  every- 
where, we  find  a  prevailing  Iroquois  tribe,  more  powerful  and 
Kopulous  than  any  of  its  neighbours  of  another  stock ;  in 
forth  Carolina,  the  Tuscaroras ;  in  Canada,  the  Hurons;  above 
all,  the  Five  Nations.   The  disproportion  between  the  population 

*  Takaio's  speech,  at  that  treaty. 
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of  these,  and  that  of  their  enemies  taken  in  the  aggregate,  is 
often  adverted  to  by  the  contemporary  writers.  And  we  are 
astonished  to  find  that,  at  no  time,  the  numbers  of  their  war- 
riors could  have  amounted  to  five,  and  that  about  the  year 
1670,  they  were  less  than  four  thousand.* 

The  intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  in  its  beginning,  in- 
creased the  relative  superiorily  of  the  Five  Nations  and  gave 
them  a  decided  advantage  over  their  enemies.  The  western 
Indians  were,  for  a  long  wliile  after,  altogether  destitute  of  fire- 
arms. The  lower  Algonkins  were  indeed  partially  supplied 
by  the  French  ;  but  in  New  England  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  the  Indians  in  their  vicinity  from  being  armed  ; 
and  the  Delawares  could  not  have  been  supphed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Swedes.f  In  the  mean  while,  the  Dutch,  princi- 
pally intent  on  trade,  and  who  had  a  post  at  Albany  as  early 
as  the  year  1614,  furnished  the  Mohawks  and  gradually  the 
other  Five  Nations  with  ample  supplies  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition. 

The  Five  Nations,  without  discontinuing  their  warfare  with 
the  Mohicans  and  Delawares,  soon  turned  their  principal  efforts 
against  those  nations  of  their  own  stock  which  were  their  most 
formidable  enemies. 

The  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Hurons  (Wyan- 
dots)  took  place  in  1649 ;  the  dispersion  of  the  residue  and  of 
the  Algonkins  of  the  Ottawa  River,  in  the  ensuing  year.  It  is 
probable,  that  ihe  general  terror  inspired  by  those  events  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  final  submission  of  the  Delawares, 
already  hard  pressed  ;  and  that,  being  no  longer  in  need  of  the 
fort  near  Christina,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  check, 
the  Five  Nations  evacuated  it  in  1651,  and  sold  the  adjacent 
land  to  the  Dutch.  The  capture  of  the  principal  village  of 
the  neutral  nation,  the  incorporation  of  a  portion  of  that  tribe, 
and  the  dispersion-  of  the  rest,  are  stated  ?is  having  also  hap- 


•  Relations,  passim.  That  of  the  year  1660  estimates  them  at  only 
two  thousand  two  hundred ;  but  the  letters  of  the  Missionaries  for  that 
year  are  not  given.  The  Relation  was  written  iii  France,  and  there 
was  a  motive  for  underrating  them.  The  Mohawks  are  uniformly 
stated  as  having  seven  hundred  warriors.  And  in  1654-5,  the  three 
wedtem  nations  had  eighteen  hundred  engaged  against  the  Eries 
alone. 

t  Mr.  Heckewelder  informs  us,  that  the  name  of  Sankhicans  was 
given  by  the  Delawares  to  the  Mohawks,  because  they  were  armed 
with  muskets. 
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pened  in  1651.  The  war  against  the  Eries  appears  to  have 
begun  in  1653,  and  to  have  ended  in  their  destruction  in  1655. 
That  with  the  Andastes  is  first  mentioned  under  the  date  of 
1656,  and  was  not  terminated  by  their  final  ruin  before  1672. 
During  the  same  period  the  Five  Nations  were,  with  but  short 
intervak  of  doubtful  peace,  at  war  not  only  with  the  northern 
Algonkins  and  the  French,  but  also  with  the  Mahingans. 
And  they  had  carried  their  arms  against  the  Miamis  and  the 
Ottawas  of  Michigan  as  early  as  the  year  1657.* 

The  acquisition  of  New  York  by  the  British  in  a  short  time 
gave  peace  to  the  Lenape  tribes  of  that  province,  and  generally 
to  those  who  were  under  the  immediate  protection  of  any 
of  the  British  Colonies.  But  the  destruction  of  the  Susque- 
hannocks,  and  probably  that  of  the  more  remote  western  tribes  of 
Virginia,  alluded  to  at  the  conferences  of  Lancaster  in  1744,  took 
place  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  appears  from 
Lawson,  that,  in  1701,  the  excursions  of  the  Senecas  extended 
southwardly  to  the  upper  waters  of  Cape  Fear  River.  And  from 
that  time  they  had  continual  wars  with  the  Cherokees  and  the 
Catawbas.  Their  hatred  against  this  last  nation  was  most 
inveterate  and  mutual.  The  only  condition  in  the  arrangement 
of  Lancaster  with  Virginia,  in  the  year  1744,  on  which  the 
Five  Nations  absolutely  insisted,  was  the  continued  privilege  of 
a  war  path  through  the  ceded  territory  to  the  Catawba  coun- 
try. The  most  insulting  messages  of  defiance  passed  between 
those  two  nations,  at  the  conferences  of  Carlisle  of  1753;  and 
to  that  war  the  ultimate  annihilation  of  the  Catawbas  may  be 
principally  ascribed. 

The  Five  Nations  continued  their  warfare,  during  the  same 
period,  against  the  Illinois,  the  Miamis,  and  the  other  western 
nations  in  alliance  with  the  French.  But  they  followed  there 
the  same  policy  which  they  had  pursued  in  other  quarters; 
and,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  formed  alliances  with  the 
Sokokies,the  Mississagues,  and  the  Nanticokes,  they  seized  the 
opportunities,  ofl^ered  by  collisions  between  the  French  and  the 
Twightees  or  Miamis,  occasionally  to  detach  these  from  their 
connexion.  The  occupation  of  the  intervening  territory  by  the 
Shawnoes  and  the  Delawares,  which  defeated  those  plans,  was 

•  With  the  exception  of  the  subjugation  of  the  Andastes,  in  1672, 
which  is  given  by  Charlevoix,  all  the  other  dates  in  this  paragraph 
are  taken  firom  the  Relations  of  New  France. 
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equally  dangerous  to  the  British  interest  and  to  that  of  the  Six 
Kalions.  They  showed  in  that  instance  more  foresight  than 
the  colonial  governments.  As  early  as  the  year  1742,  at  the 
same  treaty  in  which  they  harshly  reproved  the  Delawares  for 
claiming  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  formerly 
sold  by  them,  they  remonstrated  against  the  encroachments 
made  north  of  the  boundary  line  on  the  Juniatta  and  on  the 
Susquehanna,  which  were  injurious  to  their  cousins  the  Dela- 
wares. Those  remonstrances  -were  several  times  repeated,  and 
particularly  at  the  conferences  of  Philadelphia  of  the  year 
1749 ;  and  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  Mohawk  orator  at  the  Conferences  of  Harris's  Ferry  and 
Lancaster  of  1757. 

"In  former  times  our  forefathers  cpnquered  the  Delawares, 
and  put  petticoats  on  them.  A  long  time  after  that,  they  lived 
among  you,  and^  upon  some  differences  between  them  and  you, 
we  thought  proper  to  remove  them,  giving  them  lands  to  plant  and 
hunt  on  at  Wyoming  and  Juniatta,  But  you,  covetous  of  land, 
made  plantations  there  and  spoiled  their  hunting.  They  com- 
plained to  us,  and  we  found  their  complaints  true.  You  drove 
them  into  the  arms  of  the  French.  It  is  our  advice  that  you 
send  for  the  Senecas  and  them,  treat  them  kindly,  and  give  them 
back  some  part  of  their  lands,  rather  than  differ  with  them.  It 
b  in  your  power  to  settle  the  difference  with  them  if  you 
please."  The  Mohawk  chief  then  informed  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania  of  a  growing  intimacy  of  the  Senecas  with 
the  Shawnoes  and  Delawares.* 

The  conspicuous  part  which  the  Six  Nations  had  acted 
durbg  the  eighty  preceding  years,  in  the  contest  between  the 
two  great  European  powers  of  North  America,  is  well  known  ; 
and  that  they  almost  alone  were  a  counterpoise  to  the  general 
influence  of  France  over  the  other  Indian  nations.  They  gave 
in  the  course  of  it  repeated  proofs  of  their  sagacity.  But  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  the  Senecas,  on  that  occasion,  had 
really  anticipated  the  consequences  that  must  follow  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  British  arms.  That  there  was  some 
division  among  the  Six  Nations  is  certain ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  practice  of  incorporating  the  residue  of  conquered  tribes, 
their  perpetual  wars  had   by  this  time  considerably  reduced 

*  Probably  that  portion  known  in  the  west  by  the  name  of  Mingos. 
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their  numbers.  It  is  still  astonishing,  that  they  could,  in  1756, 
have  been  reduced  to  twelve  hundred  warriors,  as  they  are 
estimated  in  Smith's  "  History  of  New  York."  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  fact  in  that  respect,  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Canada  their  importance  ceased ;  it  became  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  to  preserve  peace  with  the  other 
Indian  nations,  and  the  thirst  for  war  of  the  Six  Nations  had 
no  longer  any  aliment. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Oneidas,  they  took  arms  against 
America  during  the  war  of  Independence.  But  the  Mohawks 
were  obliged  0780)  to  abandon  their  seats  and  to  take  refuge 
in  Canada.  Those  who  remained  in  the  United  States  have 
been  perfectly  peaceable  since  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783. 
They  were  estimated  in  1796  at  three  thousand  three  hundred 
souls  ;  *  and  those  in  Canada,  at  about  seven  hundred.  But 
according  to  the  late  estimate  of  the  War  Department,  those 
in  the  State  of  New  York  amount  to  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixteen,  at  Green  Bay  to  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  in  all  about  five  thousand  nine  hundred  ;  which,  deducting 
the  Nanticokes,  Mohicans,  and  Shawnoes  mixed  with  them, 
would  leave  five  thousand.  If  to  these  we  add  the  Wyandots 
and  those  in  Canada,  the  retnnant  of  all  the  Iroquois  tribes 
cannot  much  exceed  seven  thousand  souls.  They  amounted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  forty  thousand. 
Their  desiniction  has  been  almost  exclusively  the  result  of  wars 
among  themselves,  or  against  other  Indian  nations.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  Mohawks,  no  encroachment  had  been 
made  on  the  native  possessions  of  the  Five  Nations  before  the 
year  1783 ;  and  their  number  has  not  been  diminished  since 
that  time. 

The  history  of  the  Five'  Nations  is  calculated  to  give  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Red  Man.  But 
they  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  worst  of  conquerors.  They 
conquered  only  in  order  to  destroy,  and,  it  would  seem,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  thirst  for  blood.  Towards  the 
south  and  the  west,  they  made  a  perfect  desert  of  the  whole, 
country  within  five  hundred  miles  of  their  seats.  A  much 
greater  number  of  those  Indians,  who,  since  the  commencement 

*  Report  of  Commissioners  of  the  Missionary  Society,  1  Mass.  Hist 
ColL  Vol.  V. 
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of  the  seventeenth  century  have  perished  by  the  sword  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  have  been  destroyed  by  that 
single  nation,  than  in  all  their  wars  with  the  Europeans. 

But,  instead  of  exerting  their  influence  in  assuaging  the 
passions  of  the  Indians  and  in  promoting  peace  amongst  them, 
the  European  governments,  intent  only  on  the  acquisition  of 
territory  and  power,  encouraged  their  natural  propensities. 
Both  France  and  England  courted  a  disgraceful  alliance  with 
savages ;  and  both,  under  the  usual  pleas  of  self-defence  and 
retaliation,  armed  them  against  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of 
the  other  party.  The  sack  of  Schenectady,  the  desolation  of 
the  island  of  Montreal,  the  murdering  expeditions  on  the 
frontiers  of  New  England,  are  related  by  the  respective  histo- 
rians with  indifference,  if  not  with  exultation.  No  scruple  was 
felt  in  inducing  all  the  Indian  tribes  to  carry  on  against  America 
their  usual  warfare,  and  to  desolate,  without  discrimination  of 
age  or  sex,  the  whole  extent  of  a  frontier  of  twelve  hundred 
miles  during  the  seven  years  of  the  war  of  Independence. 

The  United  States  are  at  least  free  from  that  reproach.  If 
their  population  has  pressed  too  fast  on  the  natives,  if  oc- 
casionally they  have  too  forcibly  urged  purchases  of  land,  their 
government,  ever  since  they  were  an  independent  nation,  has 
not  only  used  every  endeavour  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Indians, 
but  has  succeeded  in  preventing  war  amongst  them  to  a  de- 
gree heretofore  unknown  in  America.  And,  at  Ghent,  they 
proposed  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  both 
nations  should  engage,  if  unfortunately  they  were  again  at  war, 
never  to  employ  the  savages  as  auxiliaries.  We  trust  that 
under  any  contingency,  the  two  nations  will  act  as  if  the  arti- 
cle had  been  made  a  condition  of  the  treaty. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Onondagas  was  extracted  by  Mr. 
Duponceau  from  Zeisberger's  Manuscript  Dictionary.  That 
of  the  Mohawks  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Dwight,  of  New 
Haven,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  Parish.  That  of  the  Senecas  was 
received  through  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Jefferson's  mutila- 
ted vocabulary  has  Supplied  part  of  the  words  in  the  vocabula- 
ry of  the  Oneidas.  The  others,  and  all  those  in  the  Cayuga 
dialect,  were  taken  from  Smith  Barton. 


The  southern  Iroquois  tribes  occupied  Chowan  River  and  its 
tributary  streams.     They  were  bounded,  on  the  east,  by  the 
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most  southerly  Lienape  tribes,  who  were  in  possession  of  the 
low  country  along  the  seashores,  and  those  of  Albemarle  and 
Pamlico  Sounds.  Towards  the  south  and  tlie  west  they  ex- 
tended beyond  the  river  Neuse.  They  appear  to  have  been 
known  in  Virginia,  in  early  times,  under  the  name  of  Monacans, 
as  far  north  as  James  River. 

A  powerful  chief  of  the  Chowans  is  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  first  attempts  to  establish  a  colony  on  Roanoke 
Island  and  its  vicinity.  Lawson,  in  his  account  of  the  North 
Carolina  Indians,  enumerates  the  Chowans,  tlie  Meherrins,  and 
the  Nottoways,  as  having  together  ninety-five  warriors  m  the 
year  1708.  But  the  Aleherrins  or  Tuteloes  and  the  Notto- 
ways  inhabited  respectively  the  two  rivers  of  that  nanf>e,  and 
were  principally  seated  in  Virginia.  We  have  but  indistinct 
notices  of  the  Tuteloes.  It  has  been  seen  that  they  had  mi- 
grated to  the  north  and  joined  the  Six  Nations,  who  brought 
them  forward,  in  1758,  as  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
confederacy.  Evans,  in  the  Analysis  of  his  Map,  says  that  the 
Six  Nations  had  allotted  lands  on  the  Susquelianna  to  several 
tribes,  amongst  which  he  enumerates  the  Tuteloes  from  Me* 
herrin  River  in  Virginia ;  and  he  further  states,  that  they  (the 
Six  Nations)  laid  no  claim  to  the  country  of  the  Tuscaroras 
who  had  been  driven  away,  but  were  not  so  well  satisfied  as  to 
the  lands  of  the  Tuteloes  and  Meherrins,  whom  they  had  re- 
ceived under  their  protection.  We  have  no  vocabulary  of 
that  tribe,  and  no  kiiowledge  that  they  still  exist  under  that 
name. 

It  appears  by  Beverly,  that  the  Nottoway s  had  preserved  their 
independence  and  their  numbers  later  than  the  Powhatans,  and 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  still  one 
hundred  and  thirty  warriors.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
migrated  from  their  original  seats  in  a  body.  In  the  year  1820, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  twenty-seven  souls,  and 
were  still  in  possession  of  seven  thousand  acres  in  Southamp- 
ton county,  Virginia,  which  had  been,  at  an  early  date,  reserved 
to  them.  J.  Wood  obtained  m  that  year  a  vocabulary  of  their 
language  from  Edie  Turner,  who  was  called  their  Queen.  It 
was  transmitted  by  Mr.  Jefiferson  to  Mr.  Duponceau,  who 
immediately  recognised  it  as  an  Iroquois  dialect.  They  had 
till  then  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Powhatan  tribes  of 
the  Lienape  stock.  Another  vocabulary  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Hon.  James  Tresevant,  which  correspoods  with  that  of 
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Wood,  and  from  which  we  learn  that  the  true  name  of  that 
trihe  is  CherohaJcah. 

The  Tuscaroras  were  by  far  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
North  Carolina,  and  occupied  all  the  residue  of  the  territory 
in  that  colony,  which  has  been  described  as  inhabited  by  Iro- 
quois tribes.  Their  principal  seats  in  1708,  were  on  the 
Neuse  and  the  Taw  or  Tar  rivers,  and,  according  to  Lawson, 
they  had  twelve  hundred  warriors  in  fifteen  towns.  The 
Albemarle  dbtrict  in  North  Carolina  had  at  that  time  been 
settled  more  than  fifty  years;  and,  although  some  collisions 
had  occurred,  no  serious  conflict  had  till  then  taken  place 
between  the  white  emigrants  and  the  weaker  Indian  tribes, 
bordering  on  the  sounds  and  seated  near  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers.  The  settlements  did  not  extend  far  inland  towards  the 
Tuscaroras ;  and  an  accession  of  German  emigrants  seems  to 
have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  what  that  nation  considered 
as  an  encroachment.  Lawson,  who  was  Surveyor  General  of 
the  Colony,  was  the  first  victim  of  their  resentment.  Having 
taken  and  murdered  him,  they  thought  they  had  proceeded  too  far 
to  retreat,  and,  falling  unexpectedly  on  the  inhabitants,  mas- 
sacred one  hundred  and  thirty  in  one  day.  (September,  1711.) 
They  were  joined  by  several  small  adjacent  tribes,  which 
appear  to  have  inhabited  the  low  country  between  the  Neuse 
and  Cape  Fear  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  Corees 
or  Coramines.  The  colony  was  still  very  weak  and  was  thrown 
into  great  alarm.  The  government  of  South  Carolina  sent  to 
their  assistance  Colonel  Barnwell  with  six  hundred  militia  and 
about  six  hundred  friendly  Indians.*  He  killed  or  took  near 
three  hundred  hostile  Indians,  principally  of  the  smaller  tribes, 
surrounded  six  hundred  Tuscaroras,  and  made  with  them  a 
peace  which  they  soon  broke.  In  the  autumn  of  1712,  all  the 
inhabitants  south  and  southwest  of  Chowan  River  were  obliged 
to  live  b  forts ;  and  the  Tuscaroras  expected  assistance  from 
the  Five  Nations.f  This  could  not  have  been  given,  without 
involving  the  confederacy  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  and 
the  Tuscaroras   were   left  to  their  own  resources.     A  force, 

•  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  Cherokees,  seventy-nine  Creeks,  forty- 
(me  Catawbas,  twenty-eight  Yamassees.  Hewatt's  Account  of  South 
Carolina.  The  Indians  sent  the  following  year,  under  Colonel  Moore, 
are  called  Ashley  Indians  by  Dr.  Williamson. 

t  Letter  of  Governor  Pollock  to  the  Proprietors,  of  September,  1712. 
Williamson's  History  of  North  Carolina. 
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consisting  chiefly  of  southern  Indian^  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Moore,  was  again  sent  by  the  government  of  South 
Carolina  to  assist  the  northern  colony.  He  besieged  and  took 
a  fort  of  the  Tuscaroras,  called  Narahuke,  near  the  Cotechney, 
between  the  Taw  and  Neuse  rivers,  (March,  1713.)  Of  eight 
hundred  prisoners,  six  hundred  were  given  up  to  the  Southern 
Indians,  who  carried  them  to  South  Carolina  to  sell  them  as 
slaves.  The  eastern  Tuscaroras,  whose  principal  town  was  on 
the  Taw,  twenty  miles  above  Washington,  immediately  made 
peace,  and  a  portion  was  settled  a  few  years  after  north  of  the 
Roanoke,  near  Windsor,  where  they  continued  till  the  year 
1803.  But  the  great  body  of  the  nation  removed  in  1714-15, 
to  the  Five  Nations,  was  received  as  the  sixth,  and  has  since 
shared  their  fate.* 

The  Tuscarora  vocabulary  prepared  by  Nich.  and  Jas. 
Cassick,  native  Indians,  was  received  through  the  War  Departs 
ment. 


SECTION  III. 
SOUTHERN  INDIANS  EAST  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  nations  still  found  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south 
of  the  territory  formerly  occupied  by  the  Licnape  and  Iroquois 
tribes,  are  the  remnant  of  the  Catawbas,  the  Cherokees,  the 
Creek  confederacy  and  the  Seroinoles,  the  ChocCaws  and  the 
Chkkasas.  Of  the  other  numerous  tribes,  which  appear  to 
have  formerly  inhabited  the  lower  country  of  Carolina,  the 
eastern  part  of  Georgia,  and  West  Florida,  we  have  but  partial 
and  rery  imperfect  accounts. 

In  the  year  1670,  when  English  emigrants  first  settled  in 
South  Carolina,  four  tribes  are  mentioned  near  the  seashore 
between  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Savannah :  — the  Stonoes,  Edis^ 
toes,  Westoes,  and  Savannahs.  As  the  Westoes  are  said  to 
have  occupied  the  country  between  the  Ashley  and  the  Eklisto 
rivers,  t  it  seems  probable  that  the  first  three  tribes  were  bu4 
one  nation.  They  are  represented  as  cruel  and  hostile,  and  a 
war  between  them  and  the  white  settlers  began  in  or  before  the 


*  The  account  of  this  war  is  derived  from  Hewatt  and  Williamson 
compared  t  Ramsaj  and  Hewat^ 
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year  1680.*  Tliey  were  at  the  same  time  at  war  with  the 
Savannahs,  by  whom  they  were  shortly  after  totally  defeated 
-and  driven  away.f  The  Savannalis  remained  in  the  province, 
and,  according  to  Archdale's  testimony,  were,  in  1695,  "  good 
friends  and  useful  neighbours  of  the  English.*'  They  are  also 
mentioned  by  Lawson,  who  was  in  Charleston  in  1700,  as  *'  a 
famous,  warlike,  friendly  nation,  living  to  the  south  of  Ashley 
River."  The  name  of  Savannahs,  most  probably  derived  from 
that  of  the  river  on  which  they  lived,  and  which  is  of  Spanish 
origin,  is  there  dropped.  Instead  of  them  we  find  only  the 
Yamassees,  occupying  the  same  seats,  mentioned  unifonnly  as 
having  been,  from  the  first  settlement,  friendly  to  the  English 
and  hostile  to  the  Spaniards  of  Florida;  and,  as  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  a  war  with  the  Savannahs,  or  that  they 
bad  been  expelled  from  the  province,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  and  the  Yamassees  were  the  same  people,  and  the  last 
their  true  Indian  name.  That  of  their  principal  town  was 
Pokelalico,  which  belongs  also  to  a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Great  Kanhawa.  We  have  no  specimen  of  their  language  ; 
but  the  name  of  Coosa  Halchie,J  or  Coosa  River,  is  certainly 
Muskhogee,  and  renders  it  probable  that  they  were  a  tribe  of 
that  nation. 

The  Yamassees  had  assisted  the  English  in  two  expeditions, 
carried  on  by  Governor  Moore  against  the  Spaniards  of  St. 
Augustine  and  the  Indians  living  between  the  rivers  Altamaha 
and  Savannah,  and  again,  as  late  as  1712-1713,  against  the 
Tuscaroras.  ^  In  1715,  they  suddenly  attacked  the  colony, 
massacred  a  number  of  inhabitants  unaware  of  any  danger,  and 
involved  South  Carolina  in  a  calamitous  and  dangerous  war. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  excited  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom 
they  had  previously  been  remarkably  hostile.  Subsequent 
circumstances  render  the  suggestion  probable.  But  other 
causes,  of  which  the  principal  was  beyond  doubt  the  progress 
and  extension  of  the  settlements,  must  have  cooperated  in 
formhig  the  general  combination,  not  only  of  the  Yamassees 
and  of  the  Creeks  and  Appalachians  from  beyond  the  Savan- 
nah, but  also  of  the  Cherokees,  the  Catawbas,  the  Congarees, 
and  of  all  the   tribes  as  far  as   Cape  Pear  River.      These 

*  Cbalroers*  \  Archdale. 

X  Hatchie  means  Rwer^  in  the  Muskhogee  language,  and  Coosa  is  the 
name  of  a  well-known  river  in  their  country. 
J  Hewatt,  ^ 
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adranced  within  fifty  miles  of  Charleston,  but  were  finally  re- 
pulsed ;  and  Governor  Craven,  with  almost  all  tl)e  militia, 
marched  against  the  Yamassees  aiK^  their  southern  confederates, 
defeated  ihem  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  drove  them  across 
the  Savannah' out  of  ihe  province.  They  were  v\ell  received 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  still  committed  hostilities  on  the  frontiers. 
The  war&re  continued  several  years  in  that  quarter*  Peace 
was  restored  by  Governor  Nicholson  ;  and  that  which  he  made 
with  the  adjacent  small  tribes  northeast  of  Charleston,  of  which 
no  subsequent  notice  is  taken,  does  not  appear  to  have  beeo 
ever  after  disturbed.*  It  may  be  that  the  small  tribe  called 
YamaeraWf  which  the  first  settlers  of  Georgia  found  near  the 
she  of  Savannah,  was  a  remnant  of  the  Yamassees. 

Of  the  small  tribes  northeast  of  Charleston,  both  in  South 
apd  North  Carolina,  we  know  hardly  any  thing  but  their  names. 
Lawson,  who,  in  1700—1,  travelled  from  Charleston  to  the  set- 
tlement at  the  mouth  of  Taw  River  on  Pamlico  sound,  left  the 
seashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Santee,  and  proceeded  north- 
wardly to  the  hilly  country,  and  thence  eastwardly  to  Pamlico 
or  Pamlicough.  He  mentions  the  Sewees,  Santees,  Wyniaws, 
Congarees,  Waterees,  and  Waxsaws,  as  very  small  tribes,  resid- 
ing principally  on  the  waters  of  the  Santee.  He  left  on  his 
right  the  Cheraws  and  Cape  Fear  Indians,  whom  he  does  not 
mention.  In  his  progress  northwardly  he  came  to  an  Esaw 
town,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  the  Pedee. 
The  Esaws  were  the  only  powerful  nation  till  he  came  to  tbe 
Tuscaroras.  They  aiiHHinted  to  several  thousands,  and  within 
twenty  miles  of  their  town  Lawson  found  that  of  the  Kada^ 
pawsy  ID  which  we  recognise  the  name  of  Catawbas.  As  no 
further  mention  is  made  of  the  Esaws,  and  no  other  populous 
nation  is  ever  after  alluded  to  in  that  quarter  but  the  Catawbas, 
there  cannot,  it  seems,  be  any  doubt  of  their  identify  with  the 
Esaws  of  Lawson,  who  prc^bly  mistook  a  local  for  the  gen* 
eric  name  of  tbe  nation.  Between  them  and  the  Tusca* 
roras  of  the  river  Neuse,  he  places  the  Saponas  on  a  branch 
of  Cape  Fear  River,t  and  in  their  vicinity  the  Toteros  and 

*  NicbolsoQ  became  Governor  in  1721.  He  ia  said  by  Hewatt  to  have 
treated  with  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees.  The  permaoeDt  peace  with 
the  small  tribes  is  inferred  from  the  silence  of  He  watt  and  Ramsay. 

t  Or  rather  of  the  Great  Pedee,  which  he  does  not  mention,  and 
some  branches  of  which  he  evidently  mistook  for  tributary  atreama  of 
Cape  Pear  River. 
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the  Keyauwees,  three  small  tribes  amounting  together  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  souls,  which  had  but  lately  been  driven  away 
from  the  west  into  that  quarter.  He  was  shown,  near  the 
Sapona  town,  the  graves  of  seven  Indians  "  lately  killed  by  the 
Sinnegars  or  Jennitos,"  (Senecas  or  Oneidas,)  and  the  three 
tribes  had  determined  to  unite  in  one  town  for  their  better  se- 
curity.* East  of  them  and  west  of  the  Tuscaroras,  he  mentions 
the  Sissipahaus  on  the  waters  of  Cape  Fear  River, and  the  Enoes 
on  a  branch  of  the  Neuse.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ca- 
tawbas,  we  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  tlie  language  of 
any  of  those  tribes. 

Lawson  has  also  given  an  enumeration  of  the  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina,  extending  westwardly 
but  a  short  distance  beyond  Neuse  River.  He  estimates  the 
warriors  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  at  one  thousand  three  hundred, 
of  the  Lenape  at  less  than  one  hundred,  of  the  Woccons  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  of  all  the  other  tribes,  including  the 
Machapunga  (or  Maramiskeetf),  the  Bear  River,  Connaraox, 
and  Neuse,  at  only  one  hundred  and  twenty.  This  last  num- 
ber appears  to  be  underrated  ;  and  neither  the  Enoes  nor  the 
Coramines  are  included.  But  it  shows  the  insignificance  of 
the  small  tribes  which  have  disappeared. 

The  records  of  North  Carolina  would  probably  throw  some 
light  on  that  subject.  We  learn  from  Williamson  that  the 
Saponas  and  the  C  ho  wans,  about  the  year  1720,  obtained  leave 
to  join  the  Tuscaroras.  The  Wyanokes,  whom  he  mentk)ns  as 
having  lived  on  the  river  Nottoway  and  formerly  emigrated  from 
the  Susquehanna,  were  probably  a  tribe  connected  with  the 
Nottoways  and  Chowans.  To  the  names  already  mentioned 
may  be  added  the  upper  and  lower  Sawara  towns,  laid  down, 
south  of  the  Dan  River,  in  all  the  early  maps  of  North  Caroli- 
na. In  Jeffrey's  map,  a  tribe  called  Saluda,  is  also  laid  down, 
south  of  that  river,  near  the  present  site  of  Columbia  in  South 
Carolina,  with  a  note,  that  it  had  removed  to  Conestogo  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Sotne  detached  observations  of  Lawson  may  deserve  notice. 
Buffaloes  (bisons)  were  found  in  his  time  on  the  hilly  country 
on  the  head  waters  of  Cape  Fear  River  ;  and  it  is  not  known 
that  they  were  ever  seen  north  of  that  place,  east  of  the  Alle- 

*  Lawson's  New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  pp.  44  -  47. 
f  Williamson. 
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ghany  Mountains.  He  asserts  positively,  that  the  wolf  of  the 
woods  is  the  Indian  dog,  that  the  Indians  have  no  other  dogs 
than  domesticated  wolves.*  But  his  most  ren>arkable  assertion 
is,  that  the  '*  Indian  women  never  plant  com  amongst  us,  as 
they  do  amongst  the  Iroquois,  who  are  always  at  war  and  hunt- 
ing." The  reason  he  alleges  for  the  Iroquois  usage  was 
equally  applicable  to  all  the  other  Indians,  without  excepting 
those  of  North  Carolina. 

The  di&rence  between  the  languages  of  those  several  tribes 
struck  Liawson  forcibly.  He  observes  that  he  could  find  but 
one  word  common  to  the  Tuscaroras  and  the  Woccons,  who 
lived  but  two  leagues  apart.  In  the  absence  of  vocabularies, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain,  whether  most  of  those  several 
communities  spoke  languages  radically  different  from  each  oth- 
er, or  dialects  of  the  same.  But  we  are  indebted  to  Lawson  for  ^ 
those  of  the  Tuscaroras,  of  the  Pamlicos,  and  of  the  Woccons ; 
and  they  certainly  belong  to  three  distinct  languages.  He  did 
not  suspect  that  of  the  Tuscaroras  to  be  an  Iroquois  dialect,  and 
that  h'ls  short  specimen  of  that  of  the  Pamlicos  would  enable 
us  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Lenape  tribes  extended  towards 
the  south.  On  comparing  the  vocabularies  of  the  Woccons  and 
the  Catawbas,  out  of  fifty -one  words  found  in  both,  sixteen 
appear  to  have  more  or  Jess  remote  affinities  ;  and  the  Woccons 
have  accordingly  been  designated  as  belonging  to  the  same 
family  of  languages.f 

The  Catawbas,  according  to  Adair  and  Ramsay,  could  mus- 
ter one  thousand  five  hundred  warriors  at  the  first  settlement 
of  South  Carolina.  Lawson  estimates  them,  under  the  name 
of  Esaws,  at  several  thousand  souls.  Mr.  Miller  says,  that 
they  were  originally  called  Flafheads,  and  were  a  terror  to  the 
surrounding  tribes.  They  were  able,  at  no  very  remote  time, 
to  drive  away  the  Shawnoes  from  their  temporary  settlement, 

*  It  is  mentioned  in  Captain  Franklin's  first  Expedition,  that  some  Cop- 
permine River  Indians,  having  caught  a  litter  of  young  wolves,  kept 
several  in  order  to  improve  the  breed  of  their  dogs, 
t  The  following  are  the  most  remarkable. 

WoccoN.  Catawba.       1  Woccow.         Catawba. 

brother^      yenrauhe,       mtirrundeh» 
TnaizCf        coae,  koos, 

bread  f        ikeltau,  koostau, 

housey        ouke,  Book, 

snakey        yaii-hauk»       J-ah, 
\a;oose,        anhaan,  ah>hab, 

Juh,  yacunne,        y-ee. 


one, 
two, 
three. 

tonne, 

mimperre, 

nammee, 

dupunna, 

naperra, 

naiiiunda, 

ftntTt      punnam-panne,purre  purra, 
water,    ejaa,                    eeyau, 
jMian#,yauh-he,             jsyeh, 
Vfife,     yecauau,            yakezuh, 
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on  the  head  waters  probably  of  the  Santee  and  Pedee,  and, 
according  to  Adair,  could  still  muster  four  hundred  warriors  in 
1743.  Yet  they  are  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  South 
Carolina,  only  in  1712,  as  auxiliaries  against  the  Tuscaroras ; 
in  1715,  as  having  joined  the  other  northern  tribes  in  the  con- 
federacy against  the  colony ;  in  1756,  as  requesting  that  a  fort 
might  be  built  upon  their  lands;  for  the  last  time  in  1760,  as 
auxiliaries  against  the  Cherokees.  It  must  thence  be  inferred 
that,  excepting  the  short  war  of  1715,  they  were  always  at 
peace  with  Carolina.  Their  perpetual  wars  with  the  Shaw- 
noes,  with  the  Cherokees,  and,  finally,  with  the  Six  Nations, 
may  have  kept  them  sufficiently  occupied,  and  compelled  them 
to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  only  people,  by  whom 
they  could  be  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Another 
cause  for  their  peaceable  disposition  towards  the  English,  may 
be  found  in  the  slow  progress  of  the  settlements  in  that  quar^ 
ter.  "  In  1736,  settlements  had  extended  paitially  about  eighty 
or  ninety  miles  from  the  seacoast.  Between  1750  and  1760, 
settlements  were  commenced  two  hundred  miles  from  Charles- 
ton by  emigrants  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Between 
the  seacoast  settlements  and  those  to  the  westward,  a  consider- 
able tract  of  country  was  for  several  years  left  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  aborigines."  * 

The  boundaries  and  extent  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Catawbas,  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  may  not  always  have 
been  the  same.  It  is  probable  that  the  Cherokees  were  origi- 
nally in  possession  of  the  country  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Savannah,  the  Santee  and  the  Pedee.  If,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, the  Woccons,  who  bordered  on  the  Tuscaroras,  spoke 
a  dialect  of  the  Catawba  language,  it  must  have  had  a  consid- 
erable extent,  and  may  have  been  that  of  the  Congarees,  of 
the  Cheraws,  and  of  some  other  of  the  small  tribes.f  It  is 
altogether  distinct  from  the  Cherokee,  but  has  some  affinities 


♦  Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carc^ina,  Vol.  I.  Chap.  vL 
t  The  Cheraws  are  said  to  have  joined  the  Catawbas,  and  to  have 
been  living  amongst  them  in  1768.  (Rev.  E.  Potter's  letter  to  Dr. 
Stiles  in  the  tenth  volume  of  1  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.)  Adair  mentions  the 
Cheraws,  Waterees,  Congarees, Enoes,  &c.,  as  having  joined  the  Cataw- 
bas ;  but  I  believe  him  mistaken  when  he  says  that  they  spoke  different 
dialects.  The  words  collected  forty  years  ago  by  B.  Smith  Barton  are, 
all  but  one,  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Miller's  vocabulary  taken  this 
year.    (1835.)    Barton's  New  Views,  &c.    (Philad.  1797.) 
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with  the  Muskbogee  and  even  the  Choctaw.  These  did  not 
however  appear  sufficient  to  noake  it  coostdered  as  belonging 
to  the  same  famil  j. 

The  Catawbas,  enfeebled  by  their  disastrous  wars  and  princi'> 
pally  by  that  with  the  Six  Nations,  greatly  diminished  by  the 
smallpox  and  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  surnxuided  by  the 
progressive  settlements  of  the  white  inhabitants,  have  ultimate- 
ly ceded  all  their  lands,  reserving  xm\y  a  tract  of  fifteen  miles 
square,  on  each  side  of  the  Santee  or  Catawba  River,  on  the 
borders  of  North  Carolina,  which,  now  reduced  to  ninety-eight 
souls,  they  still  occupy.  Their  vocdmlary  has  been  obtained, 
within  this  year,  through  the  care  of  Mr.  John  L.  MiUer, 
President  of  the  Ebenezer  Academy. 


De  Soto  appears  to  have  passed,  in  1540,  through  part  of 
the  Cherokee  country.  But  the  Europeans  since  that  time 
had  not  come  in  contact  with  the  Cherokees,  before  the  sec* 
tlement  of  South  Carolina ;  and  they  are  for  the  first  time  men^ 
tioned  in  1693,  when  they  complained  that  the  Savannahs, 
Esaws,  and  Congarees  took  prisoners  from  them,  and  sold 
them  as  slaves  in  Charieston.*  It  appeal's  that  the  Yamassees 
used  to  make  incursions  into  Florida  for  the  same  purpose. 
Governor  Archdale,  who  acted  towards  the  Indians  with  equal 
good  sense  and  humanity,  put  an  end  to  that  practice  in  1695.f 
The  Cherokees  sent  more  than  two  hundred  warriors,  in  1712, 
to  assbt  the  Ekiglish  in  the  war  agaipst  the  Tuscaroras.  Al- 
though their  name  is  mentioned,  in  1715,  amongst  the  Northern 
Indians  of  the  confederacy  against  Carolina,  as  the  whole 
number  of  those  who  took  arms  in  that  quarter  were  estimated 
at  only  six  hundred,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  took  a  very 
active  part  in  that  conflict.  Governor  Nicholson  established 
friendly  relations  with  them,  which  were  confirmed  by  the 
solemn  treaty  of  1730,  negotiated  by  Alexander  Cummings, 
and  which  secured  peace  for  thirty  years.t 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years  war,  they  acted  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  British,  and  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
Duquesne.  On  their  return  home,  they  committed  some  dep- 
redations in  Virginia,  which  were  not  tamely  submitted  to  ;  and 

*  Hewatt  t  Ibid.  t  Hewatt  and  Ramsaj. 
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several  of  their  warriors  were  killed.  The ,  proper  steps 
to  pacify  them  were  not  taken ;  and  a  war  ensued  equally 
calamitous  to  both  parties.  It  became  necessary  to  bring 
British  troops  from  the  north ;  two  expeditions  were  made  into 
their  country,  and  peace  was  restored  in  1761.  They  took 
arms  on  the  British  side  duriug  the  war  of  Independence,  and, 
although  some  prior  treaties  intervened,  partial  hostilities  con- 
tinued several  years  after  1783 ;  and  peace  was  not  secured 
till  the  treaty  of  Holston  in  1791.  By  this  treaty  a  territory  on 
which  white  settlers  had  encroached,  was  restored  to  them. 
From  that  time  they  have  ever  been  at  peace  with  the  United 
States  ;  and,  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  they  as- 
sisted America,  as  auxiliaries,  against  the  Creeks. 

The  territory  of  the  Cherokees,  Chelakees,  or  more  proper- 
ly Tsalakies,  extended  north  and  south  of  the  southwesterly 
cont'muation  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  embracing  on  the 
north  the  country  on  Tennessee  or  Cherokee  River  and  its 
tributary  streams,  from  their  sources  down  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals,  where  they  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Chicasas.  The  Cumberland  mountain  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  their  boundary  on  the  north  ;  but  since  the  country 
has  been  known  to  us,  no  other  Indian  nation  but  some  small 
bands  of  Shawnoes,  had  any  settlement  between  that  mountain 
and  the  Ohio.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Savannah  they  were 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Creeks,  the  division  line  being 
Broad  River  and  generality  along  the  thirty-fourth  parallel  of 
north  latitude.  On  the  east  of  the  Savannah,  their  original 
seats  embraced  the  upper  waters  of  that  river,  of  the  Santee 
and  probably  of  the  Yadkb,  but  could  not  have  extended 
as  far  south  as  the  thirty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude.  They 
were  bounded  on  the  south,  in  that  quarter,  probably  by  M usk- 
hogee  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Savannah,  and  farther  east 
by  the  Catawbas. 

The  Cherokees,  like  other  Indian  nations,  were  almost  always 
at  war  with  some  of  the  adjacent  tribes.  They  had  probably 
contributed  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Shawnoes  from  the  country 
south  of  the  Ohio,  and  appear  to  have  been  perpetually  at  war 
with   some  branch   or  other  of   that  erratic   nation.*     They 

•  The  last  settlement  of  the  Shawnoes  south  of  the  Ohio  was  at 
Bull's  Town  on  the  Little  Kenhawa.  They  were  obliged  to  abandon 
it  about  the  year  1770,  on  account  of  the  repeated  attacks  of  small 
Cherokee  parties. 
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had  also  long-continued  hostilities  with  the  Six  Nations,  which 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  much  vigor  on  either 
side,  and  were  terminated  about  the  years  1744-1750,  through 
the  interference  of  the  British  government.  It  appears  by  an 
answer  sent  by  them  at  the  conferences  of  Carlisle  of  1753, 
to  a  previous  message  of  the  Delawares,  that  they  had  at  a 
former  period  entertained  amicable  relations  with  that  tribe. 
They  express  in  it  friendly  d'ispositions,  say  that  they  had  not 
heard  from  the  Delawares  for  a  long  time,  and  call  them 
nephews.*  , 

The  country  of  the  Cherokees  was  strong ;  they  formed 
but  one  nation,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  materially 
injured  by  their  Indian  wars.  It  would  seem,  that  since  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  Europeans,  and  notwithstanding  suc- 
cessive cessions  of  part  of  their  territory,  their  number,  at  least 
during  the  last  forty  years,  has  been  increased.  Their  war- 
riors were  estimated  at  two  tlnnisand  three  hundred  in  the  year 
1762,  by  Adair,  who  adds,  that  he  was  informed  that  forty 
years  before  they  had  six  thousand.  According  to  a  late 
estimate  of  the  Indian  Department,  they  now  amount  to 
fifteen  thousand  souls,  including  those  who  have  already  re- 
moved beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  exclusively  of  about 
twelve  hundred  negroes  in  their  possession.  The  progress  of 
civilization  amongst  them  will  be  hereafter  adverted  to.  We 
abstain  from  any  observation  on  recent  transactions  connected 
with  the  intended  removal  of  the  whole  tribe  beyond  the  Mis^ 
sissippi,  this  being  the  subject  of  pending  negptiations,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  attended  with  a  result  satisfactory  to  all 
parties. 

The  vocabularies  of  their  language  are  amongst  the  most 
authentic  we  have  of  any  Indian  nation.     The  appended  com- 

Earative  vocabulary  was  entirely  written  by  Mr.  Boudinot,  or 
Ir.  Ridge,  Jun.,  both  native  Cherokees,  who  speak  English  as 
if  it  were  their  mother  tongue.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester 
has  also  aided  our  enquiries  in  that  quarter. 

Dr.  Barton  thought  that  the  Cherokee  language  belonged 
to  the  Iroquois  family  ;  and,  on  this  point,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
same  opinion.-    The  affinities  are  few  and  remote ;  but  there 

♦  MS.  papers  of  the  late  John  Montgomery  of  CarliBle,  given  to  me, 
with  sundry  other  interesting  Indian  docaments,  by  bis  son,  the  late 
John  Montgomery,  of  Baltimore. 
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i$  a  similarity,  io  the  general  termination  of  syllables,  in  the 
pfonunciation  and  accent,  which  has  struck  socne  of  the  native 
Cherokees.  We  have  not  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  gram- 
mar, and  generally  of  the  language  of  the  Five  Nations,  or  of 
the  Wyandots,  to  decide  that  question.  But  a  particular  char- 
•cter  of  the  Cherokee  has  been  disclosed  by  Guess's  syllabic 
alphabet. 

Sequoyah,  or  Guess,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  is  a  native 
Cherokee,  unacquainted  with  the  Ekiglish  language.  He  saw 
books  in  the  missionary  schools,  and  was  informed  that  the 
characters  represented  the  words  of  the  spoken  language. 
Not  understanding  how  this  was  done,  he  undertook  to  make 
characters  of  lib  own  for  the  Cherokee,  and  at  first  attempted 
to  have  a  distinct  one  for  each  word.  He  soon  saw  that  the 
number  would  be  such  as  to  render  that  plan  impracticable ; 
Bnd  discovering  that,  although  the  Cherokee  is  eminently  poly- 
syllabb,  the  same  syllables  variously  combined  perpetually 
recurred  in  different  words,  he  concluded  to  have  a  character 
for  each  syllable.  This  he  did  by  listening,  with  a  view  to  his 
object,  to  every  discourse  held  in  his  hearing,  and  noting  in  his 
own  way  every  new  syllable.  In  a  short  time  he  produced 
bis  syllabic  alphabet  consisting  of  only  eighty-five  characters, 
through  whk^h  he  was  enabled  to  teach  within  three  weeks 
every  Cherckee,  old  or  young,  who  desired  it,  how  to  write  his 
own  language.  That  alphabet  has  superseded  ours.  Several 
books  and  a  newspaper  called  the  '^  Pbcenix,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Poudinot,  have  been  published  with  those  characters ;  and  the 
Cherokees  universally  use  them  when  writing  in  their  own 
tongue.  When  the  first  imperfect  copy  of  that  alphabet  was 
received  at  the  War  Department,  it  appeared  incredible  that  a 
language,  known  to  be  copious,  should  have  but  eighty-five  sylla^ 
bles.  The  examination  of  a  Cherokee  spelling-book,  published 
in  our  characters  by  the  Missionaries,  explained  what  seemed 
to  be  a  mystery. 

It  was  found  that  every  Cherokee  syllable  ended  in  a  vocal 
or  nasal  sound,  and  that  there  were  no  other  double  con- 
sonants but  tl  or  dly  and  ts,  and  combinations  of  s  with 
four  or  five  different  consonants.  The  language  has  twelve 
consonants  including  A,  viz,  g  or  Ar,  A,  Z,  »»,  n,  yti,  d  or 
if  dl  or  ily  ts,  w,  y,  sy  five  vowels,  viz.  a,  «,  t,  o,  u;  and 
a  nasal  ung.  It  is  obvious,  that,  multiplying  the  number  of 
consonants  (including  the  tl),  by  the  six  voweb  (including  the 
nasal),  and  adding  to  the  product  the  said  six  vowels,  each  of 
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which  is  occasionally  a  syllable,  yoo  have  the  whole  number  of 
possible  syllables  in  the  language,  those  excepted  which  result 
from  the  combinations  of  s  united  to  another  following  conso- 
nant, with  the  six  vowels.  It  would  have  required  about 
thirty  additional  characters,  if  Guess,  adhering  to  his  principle, 
had  made  a  new  one  for  each  such  combination,  (stCy  ste^  &c., 
spa,  spe,  be.)  He  gave  a  strong  proof  of  talent,  in  discover- 
ing that  he  might  dispense  with  those  thirty,  by  making  for  the 
s  a  distinct  character.'*  It  wanted  but  one  step  more,  and 
to  have  also  given  a  distinct  character  to  each  consonant,  to 
reduce  the  whole  number  to  sixteen,  and  to  have  had  an  alpha- 
bet similar  to  ours.  •  In  practice,  however,  aqd  as  applied  to 
his  own  language,  the  superiority  of  Guess's  alphabet  is  mani- 
fest, and  has  been  fully  proved  by  experience.  You  must 
indeed  learn  and  remember  eighty-five  characters  instead  of 
twenty -five.  But  thb  once  accomplished,  the  education  of  the 
pupil  is  completed,  he  can  read,  and  he  is  perfect  in  his  ortho^ 
graphy  without  making  it  the  subject  of  a  distinct  study.  The 
boy  learns  in  a  few  weeks  that  which  occupies  two  years  of  the 
time  of  ours.  It  is  that  peculiarity  in  the  vocal  or  nasal  ter- 
mination of  syllables  and  that  absence  of  double  consonants, 
more  discernible  to  the  ear  than  to  the  eye,  which  were  alluded 
to,  when  speaking  of  some  affinity  in  that  respect  between  the 
Cherokee  and  the  Iroquois  languages. 

It  is  true  that  the  original  idea  of  expressing  sounds  by 
characters  was  suggested  to  Guess  by  our  books ;  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  plan  would  have  failed  if  applied  to  perhaps 
any  other  language  than  the  Cherokee ;  and  it  is  doubtlul 
whether,  in  such  case,  he  would  have  ascended  to  the  discovery 
of  one  character  for  each  analyzed  sound.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  untaught  Indian,  in  what  be  has  performed,  has 
exhibited  a  striking  instance  of  the  native  intelligence  of  his  race.f 

•  When  Guess  subsequently  explained  the  process  of  his  invention, 
he  said  that  what  had  cost  him  most  labor  was  the  hissing  sound.  Guess's 
characters  amount  to  eighty-five,  viz.  seventy-seven  as  above  stated, 
lees  one,  the  svUable  mung  not  appearing  in  the  language.  Finding 
that  occasionally  k  was  pronounced  g ;  a  like  i ;  and  two  distinct  as- 
pirations connected  with  no,  he  has  added  eight  characters  representing 
the  sounds  «,  its,  Ana,  nah^  to,  tty  H,  Ua, 

t  Although  diis  syllabic  alphabet  has  been  published  several  times, 
it  has  been  thought  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  essay  to  annex 
a  correct  copy  of  it  —  See  Appendix* 
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In  the  year  1732,  when  Georgia  was  first  settled,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Creek  confederacy,  including  at  that  time  the 
Seminoles,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mobile  River,  and 
by  the  ridge  that  separates  the  waters  of  the  Torabigbee  firom 
those  of  the  Alabama,  the  ordinary  though  contested  boundary 
between  them  and  the  Choctaws  * ;  on  the  north  by  the  Chero- 
kees  ;  on  the  northeast  by  the  Savannah ;  on  every  other  quarter 
by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  believed  that 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Creeks  occupied, 
south  of  the  thirty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  eastern 
as  well  as  the  western  banks  of  the  Savannah. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  when  the  confederacy  was  con- 
solidated to  that  extent.  During  the  forty  preceding  years, 
we  find  the  Indians  between  Savannah  River  and  St.  Au- 
gustine, on  various  occasions,  divided  amongst  themselves  and 
taking  adverse  parts  in  the  conflicts  between 'the  Spaniards  of 
Florida  and  the  English  settlers  of  South  Carolina.  It  may 
be,  that,  as  has  been  seen  recently,  the  contending  European 
powers'  drew  to  their  respective  sides  different  portions  of  the 
confederacy.  But  we  cannot  ascertain  whether,  by  the  names 
of  Appalachians  and  Creeks,  both  of  which  occur  in  Hewatt  and 
other  early  writers,  distinct  tribes  are  designated.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  appellation  of  Appalachians  was  geographical  and 
applied  to  the  Indians  Hving  on  the  Appalachicola,  or  Chatahoo- 
chee  River,  as  the  name  of  Creeks  seems  to  have  been  given 
from  an  early  time  to  those  inhabiting  generally  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  river  Savannah. 

The  Creek  confederacy  now  consists  of  several  tribes  speak- 
ing different  languages.  The  Muskhogees  are  the  prevailing 
nation,  amounting  to  more  than  seven  eighths  of  the  whole. 
The  Hitchittees  who  reside  on  the  Chatahoochee  and  Flint 
rivers,  though  a  distinct  tribe,  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Muskho- 
gee.  The  ^minoles  or  Isty-semole,  ("  wild  men,")  who  inhabit 
the  peninsula  of  Florida,  are  pure  Muskhogees,  who  have 
gradually  detached  themselves  from  the  confederacy,  but  who 
were  still  considered  as  members  of  it,  till  the  United  States 
treated  with  them  as  with  an  independent  nation.  The  name 
of  Seminoles  was  given  to  them,  on  account  of  their  being 
principally  hunters  and  attending  but  little  to  agriculture.     A 

*  According  to  Adair,  the  river  Coosa  was  the  boundary  in  his 
time. 
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vocabulary  is  wanted  in  order  to  prove  conclusively  the  entire 
identity  of  their  language  with  the  Muskhogee. 

There  is  some  diversity  in  the  accounts  given  by  the  Musk- 
hogees  of  their  origin.  The  chiefs  of  the  delegation,  who 
attended  at  Washington  in  the  year  1826,  agreed  that  the 
prevailing  tradition  amongst  them  was,  that  the  nation  had 
,  issued  out  of  a  cave  near  Alabama  River.  The  Hitchiltees 
said  that  their  ancestors  had  fallen  fix)m  the  sky.  These  modes 
of  speaking,  common  to  several  of  the  tribes,  only  show  that 
they  have  lost  the  recollection  of  any  ancient  migration,  and 
that  they  consider  themselves  as  aborigines.  Independent  of 
the  ancient  division  into  families  or  clans,  which  will  be  here- 
after adverted  to,  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  former  Indian  agent,  said 
that  there  was,  at  no  distant  time,  a  political  division  of  the 
nation  into  four  principal  towns  or  tribes,  viz.  the  Cussetah, 
the  Cowetah,  the  Tukawbatchie,  and  the  Oscoochee,  to  which 
the  Creeks,  though  now  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
country,  still  respectively  belong.  This  division,  however, 
whether  geographical  or  political,  has  no  connexion  with  the 
distinction  of  languages. 

The  Uchees  and  the  Natches,  who  are  both  incorporated  in 
the  confederacy,  speak  two  distinct  languages  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  Muskhogee.  The  Natches,  a  residue  of  the 
well-known  nation  of  that  name,  came  from  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  joined  the  Creeks  less  than  one  hundred  years 
ago.  The  original  seats  of  the  Uchees  were  east  of  the  Coosa 
and  probably  of  the  Chatahoochee ;  and  they  consider  them- 
selves as  the  most  ancient  mhabitants  of  the  country.  They 
may  have  been  the  same  nation  which  is  called  Apalaches  in 
the  accounts  of  De  Soto's  expedition,  and  their  towns  were  till 
lately  pnncipally  on  Flint  River.  It  appears,  however,  certain 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  were,  at 
least  in  part,  seated  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Savannah. 
It  has  already  been  seen  that,  in  1736,  they  claimed  the  coun- 
try below  and  above  Augusta.  In  Jeffrey's  Map  they  are 
laid  down  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  a  note  that  those 
settlements  had  been  deserted  in  1715.  This  was  the  year  of 
the  signal  defeat  of  the  Yamassees,  who  were  assisted  by  the 
Creeks.  The  Yamassees  were  driven  across  the  river ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  Uchees  were  amongst  their  auxiliaries, 
and  that,  weakened  by  this  defeat,  they  found  it  safer  to  re- 
move to  a  greater  distance  from  the  English  settlements,  to- 
wards Flint  River. 
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It  has  been  ascertained  that  two  other  small  tribes  iDtimately 
coDoected  together,  to  wit,  the  Alibamons  and  the  Coosadas  or 
Quesadas,  who  reside  near  the  river  Talapoosa,  also  speak  a 
language  or  a  dialect  distinct  from  that  of  the  Muskhogees ; 
but  its  vocabulary  has  not  been  obtained.  The  Talapoosa  and 
the  Coosa  form  by  their  junction  Alabama  River ;  and  the 
Alibamons  must  certainly  be  the  residue  of  the  nation  of  that 
name,  mentioned  by  the  French  writers  as  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  old  French  fort  on  the  Alabama.  These  five  languages, 
the  Muskhogee  and  the  Hitchittee,  the  Uchee,  the  Natches, 
and  the  Alibamon  or  Coosada  are,  it  is  believed,  the  only  ones 
spoken  by  the  different  tribes  of  the  Creek  confederacy.  The 
Appalachicolas,  with  whom  a  separate  treaty  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  United  States,  are  a  portion  of  the  Seminoles, 
residing  west  of  St.  Mark's  near  the  mouth  of  the  Appalachicola 
or  Chatahoochee  River.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that,  al- 
though we  have  no  vocabulary  of  the  Piankishaws  and  of  the 
Kickapoo,  it  is  fully  ascertained  that  they  respectively  speak 
dialects  of  the  Miami  and  of  the  Saukee.  The  Alibamons 
are  the  only  existing  tribe,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  of  whose 
language  we  have  no  positive  knowledge,  and  cannot  say 
whether  it  is  peculiar  to  them,  or  belongs  to  the  same  stock  as 
some  of  the  other  tribes.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Choctaw,  or  Muskhogee. 

Although  partial  and  transient  collisions  with  the  Creeks 
occurred  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  no  actual 
war  with  them  took  place  for  near  fifty  years.  They  took  an 
active  part  in  that  of  the  Revolution  against  the  Americans, 
and  continued  their  hostilities  till  the  treaty  concluded  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1796.  They  then  remained  at  peace  eighteen 
years  ;  but,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  nation,  excited,  it  is  said,  by 
Tecumseh,  and  probably  receiving  encouragement  fix)m  other 
quarters,  took  arms  without  the  slightest  provocation,  and  at 
first  committed  great  ravages  in  the  vicinity  of  their  western 
frontier.  They  received  a  severe  chastisement ;  and  the  de- 
cisive victories  of  General  Jackson  at  that  time,  and  some 
years  later  over  the  Seminoles,  who  had  renewed  the  war, 
have  not  only  secured  a  permanent  peace  with  the  Southern 
Indians,  but,  together  with  the  progress  of  the  settlements,  have 
placed  them  all  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  United 
Sutes.     The    Creeks  and    Seminoles  after  some  struggles 
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amongst  themselves  have  ceded  the  whole  of  their  territory, 
and  accepted  in  exchange  other  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Their  number  is  estimated  at  twenty-eight  thousand  ;  of  whom 
about  twenty-three  thousand  are  Muskhogees  proper,  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  Seminoles,  twelve  hundred  Uchees,  six 
hundred  Hitchittees,  five  hundred  Alibamons  and  Quesadas, 
and  three  hundred  Natches. 

We  have  copious  vocabularies  of  the  Muskhogee  ;  one  ob- 
tained by  the  late  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  transmitted  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  two  others  taken 
at  my  request  in  1825-6,  by  Mr.  Ridge,  Colonel  Hambly, 
and  Mr.  Denny,  firom  two  distinct  Muskhogee  delegations  then 
at  Washington;  a  fourth  since  transmitted  by  the  Rev.  L. 
Compere,  a  Methodist  missionary  to  that  nation.  The  com- 
parative vocabulary  b  extracted  from  those  several  sources.  Its 
form  did  not  permit  me  to  give  the  several  variations,  which  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  different  vocabularies  of  any  other 
tribe  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  arise  from  actual  vari- 
eties of  dialects,  rather  than  from  errors  of  the  persons  who 
collected  the  vocabularies.  Those  words  have  been  selected 
which  had  the  greatest  number  of  authorities  in  their  favor. 
As  Hawkins's  vocabulary  difiered  most  from  the  other,  a  separ- 
ate specimen  taken  exclusively  from  that  has  been  appended. 
The  small  specimen  of  the  Hitcbittee  was  obtained  at  the  same 
time  from  a  chief  of  that  tribe  by  Mr.  Ridge. 

The  Uchee  language  is  the  most  guttural,  uncouth,  and 
difficult  to  express  with  our  alphabet  and  orthography  of  any 
of  the  Indian  languages  within  our  knowledge.  The  vocabu- 
lary here  given  is  extracted  from  one  taken  by  Dr.  Ware, 
in  Mr.  Duponceau's  collection,  and  from  another  obtained  by 
Mr.  Ridge  from  an  Uchee  chief  at  Washington.  Mr.  Ridge  had 
probably  the  best  Indian  ear,  but  was  not  so  correct  in  his  Eng- 
lish orthography.  The  Natches  vocabulary  I  took  myself  from 
Is-ah-laktih,  an  intelligent  chief  of  the  remnant  of  that  nation.* 

•  The  vowels  a,  e,  t,  o,  and  the  diphthongf »«,  are,  in  that  vocabulary 
and  in  the  Muskhogee  words  marked  G.,  to  l^  pronounced  as  in  French ; 
the  u  is  the  short  one  of  6til,  nu< ;  the  z^  is  the  French  f;  the  oo,  y, 
and  all  the  consonants  as  in  English ;  the  g,  always  hard.  The  Uchee 
and  Hitehittee  words  taken  by  Mr.  Ridge  are,  as  well  as  Mr.  Haw- 
kins's and  Mr.  Compere's  Muskhogee  words,  written  in  conformity 
with  the  English  orthography. 

VOL.  II.  13 
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De  Soto  was  the  first  European  who  discovered  the  Mississip- 
pi. He  crossed  it  in  the  year  1541,  near  the  thirty-fifth  degree 
of  nortli  latitude,  and  after  his  death  the  remnant  of  his  com- 
panions, reduced  to  about  three  hundred,  descended  it  to  its 
mouth,  and  with  their  frail  barks  were  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  Panuco  on  the  Mexican  coast.  Although  the  Spaniards 
became  thus  early  acquainted  with  that  large  river,  and  their 
ships  must  have  passed  annually  in  sight  of  its  mouth,  it  re- 
mained unknown  ibr  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  De  Soto's 
expedition ;  and  the  river  was  on  that  account  designated  by 
the  name  of  ^^  Rio  £scondido."  Father  Marquette  and  M* 
Jolieite,  in  the  year  1673,  reached  it  by  the  way  of  the  Fox 
River  of  Michigan  and  of  the  Wisconsin.  Ten  years  later 
La  Salle  descended  it  to  its  entrance  into  the  sea.^  But, 
having  sailed  from  France  with  the  intention  of  forming  a 
settlement  on  its  banks,  he  passed  by  its  mouth  in  1685,  with- 
out recognising  it,  and  landed  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  his  attempt  to  reach  thence 
the  Mississippi  by  land,  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  people  ; 
it  was  only  in  March,  1699,  that  D'Iberville  entered  the  river 
from  the  sea  f ;  and  the  French,  who  had  first  established 
themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  and  at  Biloxi,  did  not 
lay  the  foundation  of  New  Orleans  till  the  year  1717. 

The  seashore  from  the  Mobile  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
banks  of  that  river,  were  then  inhabited  by  several  small  tribes, 
of  which  the  Natches  were  the  principal.  AH  the  rest  of  the 
country  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Cumberland  River,  if  not  to 
the  Ohio,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees,  was  inhabited  by  the  Choc- 
taws  and  the  Chicasas,  two  distinct  nations,  but  of  the  same 

•  He  reached  the  sea  on  the  7th  of  April,  1683.  See  Tonti's  re- 
lation in  the  fifth  volume  of  "Voyages  au  Nord."  Tonti  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  La  Salle,  and  his  relation  of  the  inland  ex- 
peditions of  that  enterprising  traveller  is  the  most  authentic  we  have, 
though  disfigured  by  embellishments  in  very  bad  taste,  introduced  by 
the  Paris  publisher.  The  only  good  relation  of  La  Salle's  last  voy- 
age is  that  of  Joutel. 

t  A  British  ship,  probably  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Cox  in  his  "  Carola- 
na,"  entered  the  river  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  ascended 
it  to  the  place  thence  called  English  Town.  (Charlevoix).  There  is 
no  evidence  that  supports  the  assertion,  that  the  river  had  formerly 
been  visited  by  English  vessels. 
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Stock,   and   speakiog,  with  but   few  varieties,  the  same   lan- 
guage. 

The  Chicasas  occupied  the  northern,  and  the  Choctaws  the 
southern  part  of  that  territory.  The  Chicasas  were  wariike 
and  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Cherokees,  the  Illinois,  the 
Arkansas,  and  occasionally  even  with  the  Choctaws.  The 
Arkansas  and  especially  the  Illinois  were  the  steadfast  allies  of 
the  French.  Enterprising  British  traders  from  South  Carolina 
reached  at  an  early  date  the  Chicasa  country.  And  owing  to 
those  two  causes,  they  became  the  firm  allies  of  the  English, 
and  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  French.  It  was  in  vain  that 
these  invaded  their  territory,  in  1736,  by  the  Tombigbee,  and 
in  1740,  from  the  Mississippi.  The  Chicasas  repelled  the  in- 
vaders and  granted  at  last  only  a  precarious  peace.  They 
adhered  to  the  British  during  the  war  of  Independence ;  but 
they  have  never  committed  any  hostilities  against  the  Ameri- 
cans since  the  year  1783. 

Their  continued  wars  had  considerably  lessened  their  num- 
bers. Tonti,  the  first  European  who  met  with  them,  but  who 
had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  number,  estimated  their 
warriors,  in  1682,  at  two  thousand.  Adair,  who  resided  many 
years  amongst  them,  says,  that  in  1763,  they  were  reduced  to 
four  hundred  •  and  fifty ;  which  would  give  at  most  a  popula- 
tion of  eighteen  hundred  souls.  According  to  the  late  War 
Department  estimate  they  now  amount  to  five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-nine.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  increase  of 
the  southern  Indians  during  the  last  forty  years ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Adair  had  underrated  their  number.  An  arrangement 
is  in  train  for  a  cession  of  their  territory  in  exchange  for  lands 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  vocabulary  of  their  language  was  written  in  my  pres- 
ence by  an  intelligent  boy  of  their  nation,  who  was  living  with 
Colonel  McKinney,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  bureau  of 
the  War  Department,  and  who  spoke  and  wrote  English  with 
great  facility.  His  orthography  may  in  some  respects  be 
defective ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  authentic 
vocabularies  we  possess.  Although  the  separation  of  the 
Chicasas  from  the  Choctaws  must  have  taken  place  long  ago, 
the  language  is  still  almost  the  same,  and  diflTers  more  in  the 
pronunciation  than  in  the  words.  They  understand  each  other 
without  interpreters.  The  tradition  of  the  Chicasas  is  thj^t 
they  came   irom  the  west.      The  Choctaws  have  lost  the 
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recollection  of  a  former  migratioD,  and,  like  the  Muskhogees, 
say  that  they  came  from  under  the  ground.* 

The  Choctaws,  properly  Chahtas,  called  also  "  Flat  Heads," 
on  account  of  the  practice,  common  to  several  other  tribes,  of 
flattening  the  head  in  infancy  by  artificial  means,  are  a  much 
more  numerous  but  less  warlike  people.  Adair,  whose  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  Indians  depends  on  their  political  con- 
nexions with  the  English  or  French,  represents  the  Choctaws 
as  the  most  worthless  of  any  of  the  southern  tribes.  The 
early  French  writers  complain  of  their  fickleness,  and  that  they 
could  not  place  confidence  in  their  fidelity.  According  to 
Bernard  Romans,  they  were  farther  advanced  in  civilization 
than  any  of  their  neighbours,  less  cruel  towards  their  prisoners, 
and  applying  more  to  agriculture  than  to  the  chase.  '^  The 
Choctaws  may  more  -properly  be  called  a  nation  of  farmers  than 
any  savages  I  have  met  with."  "  They  help  their  wives  in  the 
labor  of  the  fields  and  many  other  works."  "  Their  way  of 
life  in  general  may  be  called  industrious ;  they  will  do  what  no 
other  uncompelled  savage  will  do,  that  is,  work  in  the  field  to 
raise  grain."  f  It  is  certain  that  the  Europeans  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  them.  They  have  had  successively  for  neigh- 
bours the  French,  the  Spanish^  the  English,  and  the  Americans ; 
and  they  have  never  been  at  war  with  any  of  them.  Their 
principal  wars  have  been  with  the  Creeks,  always  defensive 
and  not  very  sanguinary.  In  a  conflict  of  six  years  (1'765  -* 
1771),  they  lost  about  three  hundred  people.:|;  B.  Komans 
estimated  their  wairiors,  in  1772,  at  less  than  three  thousand, 
which  does  not  differ  materially  from  Adair's  account.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  enumeration  by  the  War  Department,  they  now 
amount  to  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  souls.  They  have 
agreed  to  take  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  exchange  for 
their  ancient  territory;  and  about  fifteen  thousand  have  already 
removed  to  that  new  country. 

The  Choctaw  or  Chicasa  language  is  by  Du  Pratz  called 
the  Molilian,  a  common  language  (langue  vulgaire)  ;  and  the 
btercourse  of  the  French  with  other  tribes  was  generally 
carried  on  by  the  means  of  Choctaw  interpreters.  A  granmiar 
of  the  language  has  been  prepared  by  our  missionaries  and  will 

*  Bernard  Romans  and  Du  Pratz.  The  latter  writer  (Hist  de  Lou« 
isiane)  explains  the  tradition  by  supposing  that  they  invaded  the  country 
in  ffreat  numbers. 

t B, Romans, Nat.  Hist. Pbrida.  (New York,  1776) pp. 71, 8a    t  IWd, 
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shordy  be  publbhed.  In  the  mean  while,  some  of  its  principal 
features  have  been  disclosed  in  their  spelling-book,  or  may  be 
deduced  from  the  appended  verbal  forms  and  annotations,  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  but  in  which  he  was  (I  believe) 
assisted  by  the  Missionaries.  Similar  in  its  general  structure 
to  the  other  Indian  languages  which  have  been  examined,  its 
system  of  inflexions  is  more  simple  and  uniform  than  any 
other ;  and  the  mode  of  compounding  words  in  many  respects 
more  similar  to  that  used  in  our  own  languages.  It  appears 
therefore  to  be  the  least  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  an  Euro- 
pean; which  accounts  for  its  having  been  adopted  by  the 
French  as  a  general  medium  of  intercourse  with  all  the  other 
adjacent  Indian  tribes.  The  annexed  vocabularies  were  ex- 
tracted partly  from  the  Missionaries'  spelling-book,*  chiefly  from 
the  copious  one  transmitted  by  Mr.  Wright. 

The  affinities  between  the  Choctaw  and  the  Muskhogee 
were  such  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  they  should 
not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  family.  The  ap- 
pended vocabularies  of  both  are  copious,  yet  not  perhaps 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question.  The  short  comparative  one 
of  the  two  languages  shows  in  one  view  the  most  striking  of 
those  affinities.  I  think  them  sufficient  to  prove  a  common 
origin ;  but,  in  compliance  with  received  opinions,  they  have 
been  arranged  in  the  vocabulary  as  forming  two  families. 


The  four  great  southern  nations,  accordbg  to  the  estimates  of 

the  War  Department  which  have  been  quoted  and  are  in  that 

quarter  very  correct,  consist  now  of  sixty-seven  thousand  souls 

viz. 

the  Cherokees  .....  15,000 

the  Choctaws  .         18,500  >  ^.  ^ww. 

theChicasas        .         .      5,500  C  *         *      ^'^'^ 

the  Muskhogees,  Seminoles,  and  Hitchittees  26,000 

the  Uchees,  Alibamons,  Coosadas,  and  Natches        2,000 

The  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  given  or  oflered  to 
them  by  the  United  Sutes,  in  exchange  for  their  lands  east  of 
that  river,  contains  forty  mUlions  of  acres,  exclusively  of  what 

*  First  edition.  A  copy  of  the  second  improved  edition  could  not 
be  obtained. 
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may  be  allotted  to  the  Chicasas.  (Joverament  defrays  the 
expenses  of  the  removal,  pays  the  value  of  their  improvements, 
and  allows  them  considerable  annuities. 

Our  knowledge  of  those  nations,  derived  from  English  and 
French  writers,  does  not  ascend  higher  than  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  doubts  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting their  population  in  former  times,  and  thie  date  both  of 
their  first  setdement  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  the  Muskhogees  towards  the  Atlantic.  We 
have  attempted  to  discover,  amongst  the  Indian  names  of  places 
or  persons  mentioned  in  the  relations  of  De  Soto's  Expedition, 
some  traces  of  the  tribes,  which  at  that  time  inhabited  the 
country  along  his  line  of  march. 

The  first  of  those  relations  was  published  in  1557,*  by  a  Portu- 
guese volunteer  (of  Elvas),  an  eyewitness,  who  has  not  given  his 
name;  the  other  in  1603,  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  on  the 
oral  testimony  of  a  Spanish  cavalier,  and  on  written  docu- 
ments from  two  other  soldiers,  who  were  also  engaged  in  the 
expedition.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  in  all  their 
details  either  of  the  two  relations,  with  respect  to  distances  and 
courses,  with  the  now  well-known  geography  of  the  country. 
There  is  however  a  portion  of  the  journey  which  is  sufficient- 
ly clear  to  throw  light  on  the  object  of  our  inquiry. 

Ferdinand  de  Soto  landed  in  the  year  1539,  on  the  western 
coast  of  East  Florida,  in  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  now  called 
Tampa  Bay,  having  with  him  six  hundred  men  according  to 
the  Portuguese  narrator,  and  twelve  hundred  according  to  Gar- 
cilaso. He  thence  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  seacoast 
to  a  village  called  Anhayca,  in  the  Province  of  Appalachee. 
This  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  port  into  which  he  or- 
dered his  vessels,  and  which,  from  the  position  designated, 
must  necessarily  have  been  somewhere  in  Apalachee  Bay. 
We  cannot  therefore  err  much  in  placing  Anhayca,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ockockona  River.  East,  and  not  far  from  it, 
the  names  of  Uzachil  and  Anille  are  mentioned,  and  there  is 
a  river  precisely  in  the  same  position,  which  to  this  day   is 

*  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Rich,  who  has  a  copy  of  the  original  edition. 
The  title  is  ^  Relacam  verdadeira  dos  trabalhos  que  ho  Govemador 
don  Fernando  de  Souto  y  certos  fidalgos  Portugueses  passarom  no 
descobrimento  da  Provincia  la  Frodida.  Agora  novamente  feita  per 
hum  fidalgo  d'Elvas."  Printed  at  Evora,  1557.  Hakluyt  translated 
and  published  this  work ;   VcyagtSy  &c.  Vol.  V.  (1609.) 
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called  Oscilla.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
this  is,  either  an  Uchee  or  Muskhogee  name,  or  whether  it  may 
not  have  been  subsequently  given  to  the  river  by  the  Spaniards 
in  commemoration  of  De  Soto's  expedition.  I  have  been  equally 
unfortunate  in  my  inquiries  respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
name  Apalachee  ;  whether  it  belongs  to  the  language  of  any  of 
the  existing  nations,  or  whether  it  has  been  perpetuated  from  De 
Soto's  time.  It  is  certain  that  the  river  Appalachicola  is  known 
to  the  Muskhogees  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Chatta 
Hatchee,  or  Rock  River.  The  only  name  mentioned  in  that 
vicinity,  having  any  known  affinity  with  an  Indian  language,  is 
that  of  a  village  near  the  sea-port,  which  in  the  Spanish 
relation  is  called  Aute.  In  the  Muskhogee  language  auUi  or 
oty^  means  an  island. 

De  Soto's  officers  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  winter  an- 
other and  better  port,  sixty  computed  leagues  west  of  Aute^ 
This  was  called  Ochuse,  and  must  have  been  either  Pensacola, 
or  the  entrance  of  the  Mobile.  Instead,  however,  of  proceeding 
in  that  direction,  De  Soto,  on  the  information  of  an  Indian  boy, 
determined  to  march  northwardly  in  search  of  a  gold  region. 
He  left  Anhayca  in  March,  1540,  and,  in  about  forty  days  of 
actual  march,  reached  a  district  called  Cofachiqui  or  Cutifachi^ 

SMt.  Twelve  days'  march  more  in  the  same  direction  brought 
im  to  Xuala  in  the  mountains  ;  and  this  was  the  termination 
of  his  traveb  northwardly.  The  distance  from  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Mark's  to  the  sources  of  the  French  Broad  or  of  the 
Hiwassee,  both  tributary  streams  of  the  Tennessee,  is  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  direct  line.  This  determines 
the  position  of  Cofachiqui,  which  was  certainly  on  a  river 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  not  far  south  of  the  34th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  on  the  Oconee,  or  on  the  Savannah  River.  The 
statement,  therefore,  that,  according  to  Indian  information,  it 
was  but  two  days'  journey  to  the  sea,  is  erroneous.  Between 
Anhayca  and  Cofachiqui,  we  find  the  two  names  of  AchesCy 
on  a  river  which  the  Spaniards  ascended  some  days,  and  of 
Ocutey  a  fruitful  country.  Ochis  is  the  Muskhogee  name  of 
the  Okmulgee  river.*  Oketa  in  the  same  language  means 
woman ;  and  Cohwita  in  Uchee  means  maUy  and  is  the  well- 
known  name  of  a  Creek  town.  These  detached  names  afibrd 
but  a  slight  indication  of  that  part  of  the  country  having  been 

*  OcUa  hatckecy  Hickory-leaf  river.  Rev.  L.  Compere's  information. 
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at  thai  time  occupied  by  the  Creeks.  But  from  Cofachiqui  to 
the  Mississippi,  we  have  a  continued  series  of  names,  which 
seems  to  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  several  nations  along 
De  Soto's  line  of  march,  from  the  time  he  left  Cofachiqui. 

In  seven  days'  march  due  north  from  that  place,  he  came 
to  Chalaque^  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  since  it  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  Cherokees  or  Chelokees.  From  Xiuila,  his 
course  was  westwardly,  bending  to  the  south.  In  five  days, 
crossing  some  bad  mountains  he  arrived  at  Quaooule ;  in  two 
days  more  at  Cana$aqua  or  Canasavga,  and  in  five  days  more 
at  Chiaka  or  Jchiaha,  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and 
opposite  the  upper  end  of  an  island.  This  was  an  abundant 
country,  where  the  Spaniards  rested  thirty  days  in  order  to  re- 
cruit their  horses.  Connesavga  is,  at  this  moment,  the  Chero- 
kee name  of  a  creek  that  empties  into  the  Coosa  at  New 
Echota ;  and  Echoy  is  that  of  a  well-known  Cherokee  town, 
situated,  not  indeed  on  the  same  spot  as  Ichiaha,  but  in  the 
fork  of  Tugaloo  and  Savannah  rivers  ;  whilst  Ichiaha  must 
have  been  on  the  Coosa,  probably  some  distance  below  the  site 
of  New  Echota.  But  we  have  repeated  instances,  such  as 
Echota,  Coweta,  Tallisee,  Piqua,  &&c.,  of  the  Indians  having 
favorite  names  for  towns,  which  they  transfer  successively  to 
their  several  villages.  There  cannot,  therefore,  I  think,  be 
any  doubt  that  the  Cherokees  occupied  at  that  time  the  same 
territory  south  of  the  mountains,  in  which  they  were  found 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  later.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  line,  which  then  separated  them  from  the  Coosa  country, 
is  almost  in  the  same  place  as  that  which  till  lately  divided  the 
Cherokees  from  the  Creeks. 

After  leaving  Acoste  a  short  distance  west  of  Ichiaha^  the 
Spaniards  entered  the  territory  of  Coosa,  through  which  they 
travelled  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,*  passing  through  the 
populous  village  of  Coosa,  and  arriving  at  Tallisee,  another 
large,  fortified,  and  apparently  firontier  town,  subject  to  the 
Cacique  of  Coosa,  and  situated  on  a  rapid  river.  The  two 
names  of  Coosa  and  Tallisee  afford  a  decisive  proof  that  the 
country  was  then,  as  now,  in  the  possession  of  the  Muskhogees. 
It  is  equally  clear,  that,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  last-mentioned 
place,  until  he  reached  the  Mississippi,   De  Soto  was  in  the 

*  There  is  a  disagreement  here  between  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Spamsh  relations.    1  have  taken  the  medium. 
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Choctaw  or  Chickasa  country.  We  find  the  names  of  Tascaluca 
or  TSi^calusa,  **  Black  Warrior,"  a  pure  Choctaw  name  derived 
from  Tushka,  "  warrior,"  and  Lusa/^  black,"  and  which  is  that 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Tombigbee  ;  that  of  the  province 
of  Pafalaya,  the  precise  meaning  of  which  I  do  not  know, 
but  which  is  clearly  derived  from  the  Choctaw  word  Folaya^ 
'•'long";  that  of  the  town  of  Maville  or  Mauviloy  identical  with 
that  of  Mobile,  and  given  by  Du  Pratz  to  the  Mobilians,  a 
Choctaw  tribe;  that  of  the  chief  Nicalusoy  probably  "Black 
bear,"  from  Nitahy  bear,  and  Lmsa,  black  ;  and  finally  that  of 
Chicasa  itself,  given  to  a  village  situated  within  the  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  Chicasas.* 

We  may  thence  fairly,  and  as  I  think  conclusively,  infer 
that  the  Cherokees,  Chicasas,  and  Choctaws  occupied  then 
nearly  the  same  territories  as  at  the  present  time ;  and  that  the 
Muskhogees  were  then,  as  now,,  seated  on  the  Coosa,  to  the 
east  of  the  Choctaws.  But  we  have  no  proof  of  the  extent  of 
their  progress  toward  the  Atlantic.  It  is,  indeed,  probable 
that  the  seashores  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  of  West  Florida, 
were  then  occupied  by  dififerent  tribes  now  extinct.  We  know 
that  the  Indians  of  that  peninsula  were  a  distinct  nation  or 
nations  from  the  Muskhogees;  and  that  they  were  subsequently 

•  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  De  Soto  left  the  Coosa  river  at  Talliseo, 
and  marched  thence  westw^ard  to  the  Tuscaloosa  or  Black- warrior  river, 
which  he  descended  a  short  distance  to  Maville.  It  would  appear  from 
the  Portuguese  relation,  that  tlie  Spaniards,  in  about  four  days'  march 
from  Tallisee,  arrived  at  the  town  of  Piache,  called  by  Garcilaso,  Tus- 
caluza,  situated  upon  a  great  river,  which  from  that  account  must  have 
been  distinct  from  the  Coosa,  and  across  which  Soto  carried  his  army. 
The  division  line  between  the  Creeks  and  the  Choctaws  now  is,^  and 
probably  was  at  that  time,  a  river  or  a  ridf^e,  and  therefore  a  north  and 
south  and  not  an  east  and  west  line.  I  tliink  also  that  De  Soto  must 
have  necessarily  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that 
immense  swamp,  which  extends  northwardly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  and  covers  almost  the  whole 
CTound  between  that  river  and  the  Mississippi.  It  is  impossible  that 
he  should  have  penetrated,  or  attempted  to  penetrate  through  tlie  heart 
of  that  swamp,  so  as  to  cross  the  Mississippi  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas.  It  is  equally  clear  from  the  details  given,  that,  just  before 
crossing  the  great  river,  ho  was  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  swamp. 
This  determines  the  position  of  the  place  where  he  crossed,  between 
the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  mouth  of  St  Francis  River. 
But  whether  mistaken  or  not  on  those  points,  it  does  not  afiect  in  the 
least  the  proofs  of  the  actual  place  of  residence  at  that  time  of  the 
several  Indian  Nations. 
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subjugated  or  destroyed  by  the  Seminoles.  The  Coloosas,  the 
last  remnant  of  those  Florida  Indians,  had  been  driven  to  some 
of  the  Keys  lying  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula. "  Even  here  the  water  did  not  protect  them  against  the 
inroads  from  the  Creeks  ;  and,  in  1763,  the  remnant  of  this 
people,  consisting  of  about  eighty  families,  left  this  last  pos- 
session of  tlieir  native  land  and  went  to  the  Havanna."  * 

The  accounts  of  the  attempt  by  the  French,  in  the  years 
1562  -  ISBT,*!-  to  make  a  settlemrnt  on  the  coast  of  Florida 
and  Georgia,  prove  also  clearly  that  the  Indians  in  that  quarter, 
instead  of  being  united  under  a  confederate  government,  were 
divided  into  a  number  of  small,  independent  tribes,  always  at 
war  with  each  other.  None  of  those  now  remains,  unless  some 
may  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Creek  confederacy.  The 
few  words  which  have  been  preserved  of  their  language  appear, 
with  two  exceptions,  foreign  to  the  Muskhogee  and  to  the 
Choctaw.  Those  two  are  Antipola,  Bonnason,  by  which  the 
Indians  greeted  the  French,  on  their  arriving  amongst  them  the 
second  time,  and  which  meant  "  Friends."  Itapela  in  Choctaw 
means  "  allies,"  literally,  "  They  help  each  other."  J  In  the 
Muskhosjee  inhisse  is  "  his  friends,"  and  ponhisse,  "  our 
friends.  "<5> 

If  we  were  to  place  implicit  faith  in  the  accounts  given  -by 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  of  the  number  of  Indians  in  various  places, 
we  should  infer  a  greater  population  than  was  found  to  exist 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Considering  the  sources 
from  which  he  derived  his  information,  the  proneness  of  com- 
mon soldiers  to  swell  the  number  of  enemies,  and  the  habitual 
and  notorious  exaggerations  of  the  Spaniards  of  his  time,  we 
will  in  that  respect  give  the  preference  to  the  more  sober 
statements  of  the  Portuguese  narrator,  who  kills  only  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  Indians  by  the  fire  and  sword  at  the  storming 
of  Mauvila,  whilst  Garcilaso  swells  the  number  to  eleven  thou- 


•  B.  Romans'  Florida,  page  291.  He  calls  the  Keys,  Vacos  and 
Hnyso,  and  represents  the  tribe  as  a  set  of  most  inhuman  wreckers, 

f  For  an  able  discussion  of  the  places  where  the  French  attempted  to 
make  settlements,  see  Holmes's  Annals,  a  work  of  great  merit,  research, 
and  correctness. 

t  Choctaw  Vocabulary. 

§  These  two  words,  Anlipola,  Bonnason,  are  from  Lescarbot  1 
have  not  seen  the  original  relation  of  Laudonni^rc, 
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sand.*  Id  toother  place,  at  Cofaqui  or  Patofa,  the  last  in- 
habited district  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  at  Cofachiqui, 
the  Cacique,  who  was  very  friendly,  gave  them,  according  to 
Garcilaso,  four  thousand  warriors,  to  escort  tliera  and  four  thou- 
sand retainers  to  carry  their  supplies  and  clothing.  It  must  be 
observed  that  the  total  annount  of  their  baggage  was  such,  that, 
on  their  departure  from  Anhayca,  each  soldier  carried  his  sup- 
ply on  his  back.  On  the  seventh  day  of  their  march  tlirough 
an  uninhabited  country,  the  army  was  arrested  by  the  termina- 
tbn  of  the  path  which  they  had  followed  thus  far.  They  were 
then  witiiin  twelve  leagues  of  the  first  village  in  the  province  of 
Cofachiqui,  and  not  one  of  the  eight  tliousand  Indian  allies 
could  point  out  the  proper  direction,  which  at  last  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Spaniards  themselves.  And  the  Indian  chief 
assured  De  Soto  that  none  of  his  followers  had  ever  been  in  that 
place,  and  that  in  their  wars  with  the  Indians  of  Cofachiqui, 
those  of  Cofaqui  had  never  passed  over  their  own  frontiers. 
Whether  any  one  Indian  warrior  has  ever  been  found  ignorant 
of  the  way  to  an  enemy's  village,  hardly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant,  and  through  a  country  offering  no  particular 
obstacle,  we  are  able  to  judge.  According  to  the  Portuguese 
narrator,  De  Soto  had  demanded  only  six  hundred  Indians ;  and 
when  he  found  himself  at  a  loss  which  way  to  pursue,  he  had 
no  other  guide  but  a  young  Indian  they  had  brought  fix>m 
Appalache,  and  who  confessed  that  he  did  not  know  where  ha 
was.  "  The  Indians  of  Patofa  (or  Cofaqui)  had  been  sent  back 
as  soon  as  provisions  began  to  be  scarce,"  though  the  poor 
men  showed  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  leave  the  Christians 
before  they  saw  them  in  a  good  country.  The  numbers,  as 
stated  in  the  Portuguese  relation,  are  not  on  the  whole  incon^i 
sistent  with  a  population  nearly  the  same  as  at  this  time,  The 
greatest  apparent  exaggeration  is  perhaps  that  of  the  Cacique 
of  Ocute  sending  two  thousand  Indians  to  De  Soto  with  a  pres- 
ent of  some  provisions. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  respective 
population  of  the  four  ^eat  southern  nations  three  hundred, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  appears  certain  that 

*  Yet  Garcilaso  did  not  intend  to  impose  on  his  readers,  or  exceed, 
according  to  his  knowledge,  the  bounds  of  credibility.  Bom  in  Peru,  he 
was  deceived  by  an  erroneous  analogy,  and  saw  nothing  extraordinary 
in  the  accounts  given  to  him  of  eight  to  twelve  thousand  Indians  col- 
lected together. 
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their  habits  and  social  state  had  not,  during  that  interval, 
undergone  any  material  alteration.  They  were  probably  as 
ferocious,  but  less  addicted  to  war  than  the  northern  Indians. 
Those  of  New  England,  the  Iroquois  tribes,  the.  Sauks  and 
Foxes,  had  perhaps  made  equal  progress  in  agriculture  ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  southern  depended  more  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  and  less  on  hunting  than  the  Algonkin 
Lenape  tribes.  We  find  the  Spaniards  under  De  Soto  feeding 
almost  exclusively  on  maize,  and  complaining  of  the  want  of 
meat.  Two  hundred  years  later,  Bernard  Romans  says,  that 
near  one  half  of  the  Choclaws  have  never  killed  a  deer  during 
their  lives,  and  that,  whilst  in  their  country,  he  had  but  two  or 
three  opportunities  of  eating  venison  in  as  many  months. 
Those  southern  tribes  have  also  remained  respectively  united 
together  as  one  nation.  The  Choctaws  and  Chicasas  are  the 
only  exception  of  any  importance  ;  and  the  Muskhogees,  as 
has  been  seen,  incorporated,  instead  of  exterminating  subordi- 
nate tribes. 

Several  causes  may  be  assigned  for  those  differences.  Sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  sea,  they  had 
less  room  to  wander  or  to  subdivide  themselves.  Their 
country,  particularly  that  of  the  Choctaws,  supplied  them  witii 
less  game  ;  whilst,  in  a  more  southern  climate,  a  greater 
quantity  of  agricultural  products  may  be  procured  with  less 
labor.  Yet,  although  the  men  may  to  some  extent  have 
assisted  the  women  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the 
greater  part  of  the  labors  of  the  field  still  fell  upon  the  latter; 
and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  means  of  subsistence  will 
continue  to  be  insufficient  to  promote  any  but  a  very  limited 
increase  of  population. 

The  Indians,  as  individuals,  have  preserved  a  much  greater 
degree  of  independence  than  is  compatible  with  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  They  will  hardly  submit  to  any 
restraints ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  nominal  title  of  chief 
confers  but  little  power,  either  in  war  or  peace,  on  their  leaders, 
whose  precarious  authority  depends  almost  entirely  on  their 
personal  talents  and  energy.  Yet  we  find  that  nominal  dignity 
of  Chief,  Sachem,  Mingo,  or  King,  to  have  been,  but  with  few 
exceptions,  amongst  all  the  Indians,  not  only  fot  life  but 
hereditary.*      But   another   institution,   belonging   to   all   the 

•  Generally,  but  not  universally,  by  the  female  line.    The  hereditary 
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southern,  and  of  which  traces  may  be  found  amongst  the 
northern  nations,  deserves  particular  consideration. 

Independent  of  political  or  geographical  divisions,  that  into 
families,  or  clans  has  been  established  from  lime  immemorial. 
At  what  time,  and  in  what  manner,  the  division  was  first  made, 
is  not  known.  At  present,  or  till  very  lately,  every  nation  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  clans,  varying  in  the  several  nations 
from  three  to  eight  or  ten,  the  members  of  which  respec- 
tively were  dispersed  indiscriminately  throughout  the  whole 
nation.  It  has  i>een  fully  ascertained,  that  the  inviolable  regu- 
lations, by  which  those  clans  were  perpetuated  amongst  the 
southern  nations,  were,  first,  that  no  man  could  marry  in  his 
own  clan  ;  secondly,  that  every  child  belongs  to  his  or  her 
mother's  clan.  Among  the  Choctaws,  there  are  two  great 
divisions,  each  of  which  b  subdivided  into  four  clans ;  and  no 
man  can  marry  in  any  of  the  four  clans  belonging  to  his  divis- 
ion. The  restriction  amongst  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  and 
the  Natches,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  clan  to  which  the 
man  belongs. 

There  are  sufficient  proofs  that  the  same  division  into  clans, 
commonly  called  tribes,  exists  amongst  almost  all  the  other 
Indian  nations.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  which  prevail  amongst  the  southern 
Indians.  According  to  Charlevoix,  "  most  nations  are  divided 
into  three  famUies  or  tribes.  One  of  them  is  considered  as  the 
first  and  has  a  kind  of  preeminence.  Those  tribes  are  mixed 
without  being  confounded.  Ekch  tribe  has  the  name  of  an 
animal.  Among  the  Hurons,  the  first  tribe  is  that  of  the 
Bear ;  the  two  others,  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Turtle.  The 
Iroquois  nation  has  the  same  divisions,  only  the  Turtle  family  is 
divided  into  two,  the  Great  and  the  Little."* 

The  accounts  are  not  so  explicit  with  respect  to  the  Lenape 
tribes.  Mr.  Heckewelder  indeed  says,  that  the  Delawares  were 
divided  into  three  tribes  ;  but  one  of  them,  the  Wolf  or  Minsi, 

principle  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  primitive  Patriarchal  govern- 
ment. A  chief  is  wanted  in  a  state  of  society  which  is  one  of  perpetual 
warfare  with  the  adjacent  tribes.  Whatever  cause  may  be  assigned  for 
the  fact,  the  most  ancient  accounts  and  traditions  agree  in  representing 
barbarous  people,  when  first  appearing  as  independent  communities, 
under  a  kingly  government  The  heroic  times  of  Greece,  and  the  petty 
kings,  cotemporary  with  Abraham,  are  familiar  to  alL 
^  Vol.  III.  p.  *6. 
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bad  altogether  separated  from  the  other,  and  was  a  distiDCt 
nation  or  tribe,  and  not  a  clan  in  the  sense  now  under  consider- 
ation. According  to  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Shawnoes  have  four 
tribes,  the  Chillicothe,  the  Piqua,  the  Kiskapocoke,  and  the 
Mequachake.  The  first  two,  from  having  given  names  to  dis- 
tinct towns,  would  seem  to  be  living  in  separate  places ;  but 
the  fact,  that  the  Mequachake  can  alone  perform  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  nation,  gives  it  the  character  of  a  clan. 
Whether  the  Totem,  or  family  name  of  the  Chippeways,  descends 
in  a  regular  manner,  or  is  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  father,  has 
not  been  clearly  explained.  But  Dr.  James  informs  us,  that 
no  man  is  allowed  to  change  his  Totem,  that  it  descends  to  all 
the  children  a  man  may  have,  and  that  the  restraint  upon  inter- 
rnarriage  which  it  imposes,  is  scrupulously  regarded.  "  They 
profess  to  consider  it  highly  criminal  for  a  man  to  marry  a 
woman  whose  Totem  is  the  same  as  his  own  ;  and  they  relate 
instances  where  young  men,  for  a  violation  of  this  rule,  have 
been  put  to  death  by  their  own  nearest  relatives,"  *  But  the 
Chippeways  and  kindred  tribes  are  in  this  manner  much  more 
subdivided  than  the  other  Indians  are  into  clans.  Dr.  James 
gives  a  catalogue  of  eighteen  Totems,  and  says,  that  many  more 
mi^ht  be  enumerated. 

The  most  direct  testimony  we  have  of  the  similarity,  of  the 
institution  amongst  the  northern  and  southern  Indians,  is  that  of 
Loskiel,  in  his  History  of  the  Moravian  Mission.-f-  "  The  Del- 
awares  and  Iroquois  never  marry  near  relations.  According  to 
their  own  account,  the  Indian  nations  were  divided  into  tribes 
for  no  other  purpose,*  than  that  no  one  might  ever  either  through 
temptation  or  mistake,  marry  a  near  relation,  which  at  present 
is  scarcely  possible,  for  whoever  intends  to  marry,  must  take  a 
person  of  a  different  tribe." 

That  a  similar  division  existed  amongst  the  Sioux  tribes,  had 
escaped  former  observers.  But  Dr.  Say,  who  resided  several 
weeks  among  the  Omahaws,  informs  us,  that  they  are  divided 
into  two  great  tribes,  the  Hongashano,  and  the  Ishtasunda.j: 
The  first  is  divided  into  eight,  and  the  other  into  five  bands. 
Each  of  these  derives  its  name  from  some  animal,  part  of  an 
animal,  or  other  substance,  which  is  considered  as  the  peculiar 
sacred  object,  or  medicine,  as  the  Canadians  call  it,  of  eaqh 
band  respectively.     The  most  ancient  is  that  of  the  red  maize  ; 

*  Tanner's  Narrative,  p.  313.  f  Pwt  L  Chap.  v. 

I  Major  Long's  Expedition,  VoL  I.  Chap,  xv. 
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the  most  powerful  that  of  the  Wase-ishta  ("male  deer").  The 
Puncas  are  likewise  divided  into  similar  bands.  Dr.  Say  does 
not  mention  how  those  several  bands  or  clans  are  perpetuated  ; 
but  in  another  place  he  says,  that  "  even  a  very  remote  degree 
of  consanguinity  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  marriage 
union."  * 

I  am  indebted  for  the  first  information  respecting  the  object 
of  tl)at  institution  among  the  southern  tribes,  to  the  manuscript 
notes  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  formerly  agent  amongst  the  Creeks, 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Forsyth  ;  and  it  has  been  since  fully 
confirmed  by  intelligent  natives  of  the  several  nations.  Since, 
however,  the  Cherokees  and  the  Creeks  have  attempted  to 
substitute,  for  their  ancient  customs,  written  laws  on  the  model 
of  ours,  the  institution  is  falling  into  disuse,  though  very  recent 
instances  have  occurred  of  its  being  enforced. 

According  to  the  ancient  custom,  if  an  ofience  was  commit- 
ted by  one  on  another  member  of  the  same  clan,  the  compen- 
sation to  be  made  on  account  of  the  injury  was  regulated  in  an 
amicable  way  by  the  other  members  of  the  clan.  Murder  was 
rarely  expiated  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  death  of  the 
murderer  ;  the  nearest  male  relative  of  the  deceased  was  the 
executioner ;  but,  this  being  done  as  under  the  authority  of  the 
clan,  there  was  no  further  retaliation.  If  the  injury  was  com- 
mitted by  some  one  of  another  clan,  it  was  not  the  injured  party, 
but  the  clan  to  which  he  belonged  that,  asked  for  reparation. 
This  was  rarely  refused  by  the  clan  of  the  ofiender  ;  but,  in  case 
of  refusal,  the  injured  clan  had  a  right  to  do  itself  justice,  either 
by  killing  the  offender  in  case  of  murder,  or  inflicting  some 
other  punishment  for  lesser  offences.  This  species  of  private 
war  was  by  the  Creeks  called  "  to  take  up  the  sticks,"  because 
the  punishment  generally  consisted  in  beating  the  offender. 
At  the  time  of  the  annual  corn-feast,  the  sticks  were  laid  down, 
and  could  not  again  be  taken  up  for  the  same  offence.  But  it 
seems  that  originally  there  had  been  a  superiority  amongst 
some  of  the  clans.  That  of  the  Wind  had  the  right  to  take 
up  the  sticks  four  times,  that  of  the  Bear  twice,  for  the  same 
offence  ;  whilst  those  of  the  Tiger,  of  the  Wolf,  of  the  Bird, 
of  the  Root,  and  of  two  more,  whose  names  I  do  not  know, 
could  raise  them  but  once.f 

^  VoL  I.  Chap.  xiv. 

t  The   Cherokees,   accordino^  to   Mr.  Boudinot'a  information,  were 
divided  into  seven  clans,  the  ifeer,  the  Wolf,  &c. 
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It  is  obvious,  that  the  object  of  the  unknown  legislator  was, 
to  prevent  or  soften  the  effects  of  private  revenge,  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  and  duty  from  the  blood  relatives  to  a  more 
impartial  body.  The  father,  and  his  brothers  by  the  same 
mother,  never  could  belong  to  the  same  clan  as  their  son  or 
nephew  ;  whilst  the  perpetual  changes,  arising  from  intermar- 
riages with  women  of  a  different  clan,  prevented  their  degen- 
erating into  distinct  tribes,  and  checked  the  natural  tendency 
towards  a  subdivision  of  the  nation  into  independent  communi- 
ties. The  institution  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
the  internal  policy,  and  the  basis  of  the  social  slate,  of  the  In- 
dians. It  must  have  contributed  towards  preserving  the  south- 
ern nations  entire  and  compact  as  we  found  them.  It  certainly 
was  not  preserved  in  its  purity  amongst  the  Lenapes  ;  and  this 
circumstance  may  have  had  its  share  in  the  great  subdivision 
into  small,  independent  tribes,  and  consequent  impotency,  of 
that  numerous  nation. 

There  were  also  amongst  the  southern  nations  other  institu- 
tions intended  still  more  effectually  to  check  the  spirit  of  revenge 
and  retaliation,  so  universally  indulged  by  every  barbarous 
people ;  and  calculated  to  preserve  either  internal  or  external 
peace.  Such  was,  among  the  Cherokees,  the  City  of  Refuge 
and  Peace,  Echoteh,  where  even  murderers  found  at  least  a 
temporary  asylum.  This  place,  where  a  perpetual  fire  was 
kept,  was  the  residence  of  a  peculiar  class  of  men,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Beloved  Men,"  in  whose  presence  blood  could 
not  be  shed,  and  who,  even  out  of  the  city  and  wherever  they 
went,  secured  against  any  act  of  violence  those  under  their 
protection.*  Such  was  also  the  division  of  towns  or  villages 
amongst  the  Creeks,  into  White  towns  and  Red  towns,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  poles  of  those  respective  colors. 
Whenever  the  question  of  war  or  peace  was  deliberately  dis- 
cussed at  Thlcocotcho,  the  general  seat  of  government,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  White  towns  to  bring 
forth  all  the  arguments  that  could  be  suggested  in  favor  of 
peace.f 

*  Information  given  by  M.  Boudinot  These  "Beloved  Men"  were 
entirely  distinct  from  the  hereditary  Mingoes  and  other  chiefs.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  under  the  modest  name  of  Beloved  Man  of  the  Four  Nations, 
did,  during  his  life,  govern  or  at  least  exercise  a  very  considerable 
influence  over  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  even  Chicasas  and  Cherokees. 

t  Information  from  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Colonel  Hambly.  But  it  refers 
to  customs  falhng  into  disuse,  and  of  which  traces  only  remain. 
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The  aristocratical  feature  of  the  institution  of  clans  ap- 
pears to  have  been  general.  Some  superiority  is  everywhere 
ascribed  to  one  of  them: — to  the  Unamb  among  the  Dela- 
wares ;  to  the  Wase^sbta  among  the  Omahaws ;  to  the  Bear 
tribe  among  the  Hurons  and  Five  Nations.  Charievoix  says, 
that  when  the  Mohawks  put  to  death  Father  logues,  it  was  the 
work  of  the  Bear  clan  alone,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  those  of  the  Wolf  and  of  the  Turtle  to  save  him.*  But  it 
is  among  the  Natches  alone  that  we  find,  connected  together, 
a  highly  privileged  class,  a  despotic  government,  and  something 
like  a  regular  form  of  religious  worship. 

The  Natches  occupied  a  territory  of  moderate  extent  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  lived  in  three  villages  near  the  site  of  the 
town  which  has  preserved  their  name.  The  number  of  their 
warriors,  which  was  estimated  at  twelve  hundred,  appears  from 
the  details  of  their  war  with  the  French  to  have  been  rather 
overrated. 

They  were  divided  into  four  classes  or  clans,  on  the  same 
principle  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  those  of  the  other 
southern  Indian  tribes.  They  worshipped  the  sun,  fi^>m  whom 
the  sovereign  and  the  privileged  class  pretended  to  be  descend- 
ed ;  and  they  preserved  a  perpetual  sacred  fire  in  an  edifice 
appropriated  to  that  purpose.  The  hereditary  dignity  of  Chief 
or  Great  Sun  descended  as  usual  by  the  female  line ;  f  and  he 
as  well  as  all  the  other  members  of  his  clan,  whether  male  or 
female,  could  marry  only  persons  of  an  inferior  clan.  Hence 
the  barbarous  custom  of  sacrificing  at  their  funerals  the  consorts 
of  the  Great  Sun  and  of  his  mother.  Her  influence  was  pow- 
erful, and  his  authority  apparently  despotic,  though  checked  by 
her  and  by  some  select  counsellors  of  bis  own  clan. 

Charlevoix  says,  that  most  of  the  nations  of  Louisiana  had  a 
perpetual  fire  in  their  temples.  He  and  Du  Pratz  describe  as 
eyewitnesses  the  temple  and  sacred  fire  of  the  Natches.  Ton- 
ti  saw  the  temple  of  the  Taensas,  then  living  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  is  described  in  bis  relation  with 
its  usual  exaggerati<Hi.     The  worship  of  the  sun  and  fire  by 

•  Vol.  I.  Year  1646.  Father  logues  was  the  victim  of  his  leaL 
He  had  with  difficulty  been  saved  three  years  before  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  Dutch  commandiDg  officer  at  Fort  Orange. 

t  Amongst  the  Hurons  the  cBgnity  of  chief  is  hereditary  throu^ 
thd  female  line.  They  believe  him  to  have  issued  from  the  sun.  Char- 
lev<»z,  YoL  HL 
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the  BayagoulaSy  a  Mississippi  tribe  now  extinct,  is  also  particu- 
larly mentioned ;  and  traces  of  it  are  found  amongst  the 
Cberokees,  the  Cboctaws,  and  the  Caddoes  of  Red  River. 

Du  Pratz  asserts  that  the  Taensas  and  the  Chitimacbas,  both 
originally  livbg  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  were  kin- 
dred tribes  of  the  Natcbes.  But  we  have  a  vocabulary  of 
the  Chitimachas,  in  which  no  affinity  is  perceived  with  that  of 
the  Natcbes.  They  seem  to  have  been  alone  of  their  stock 
in  that  region,  acid  according  to  their  tradition  bad  come  from 
the  west. 

In  the  year  1729,  on  account  of  a  threatened  encroachment 
on  one  of  their  villages,  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by 
the  other  Indian  nations,  they  unexpectedly  attacked  and  mas- 
sacred more  than  two  hundred  French  inhabitants.  They 
were  a  few  months  after  besieged  in  their  principal  fort  by  the 
French  and  the  Choctaws,  and  driven  from  their  country.  They 
retired  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  French  pur- 
sued them ;  and  they  experienced  such  losses,  that  they  have 
ever  since  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  nation.  What  contrib- 
uted most  to  its  extinction,  was  the  capture  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  women,  who  were  carried  to  St.  Domingo  and  sold  as 
slaves.  The  survivors  took  refuge  at  first  among  the  Chicasas, 
and  subsequently  among  the  Creeks,  with  whom  they  are 
now  incorporated.  They  are  reduced  to  about  three  hundred 
souls,  and  have  preserved  their  language  amongst  themselves, 
but  speak  Muskhogee ;  and  it  is  only  through  that  medium  that 
a  communication  can  be  held  with  them,  as  there  is  not  a  single 
interpreter  of  their  language. 

When,  in  the  year  1826,  Isahlakteh,  the  Natcbes  chief,  was 
asked  whether  he  was  a  Sun,  he  immediately  answered  that  he 
was  not,  for  his  father  was  one.  But  he  was  less  disposed  or  less 
ready  to  answer  the  inquiries  concerning  the  creed  of  his  tribe 
at  this  time.  After  some  conversation  between  him  and 
Colonel  Hambly,  this  gentleman  told  me  that  he  said,  that  the 
sacred  fire  was  no  longer  preserved,  and  that  the  sun  was  to 
them  an  object  of  respect  but  not  of  worship. 


We  know  but  little  more  than  the  names  of  the  other  small 
tribes,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  seashore  between  the  Mo- 
bile and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  two  banks  of  this  last  river, 
or  which  are  still  found  west  of  the   Mississippi,  and  within 
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the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  on  and  south  of  Red 
River. 

Du  Pratz  mentions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seashore,  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Mobilians^  living  near  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  and  -speaking  the  Choctaw  language ;  the  Pasca* 
gouUu  or  PoBca  UgouUu  ("  Bread  nation ")  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  now  living  on  Red  River ;  and  the  Colapissas  ot 
Aqueloupissas  ("  who  hear  and  see  "),  living  then  not  far  from 
the  site  of  New  Orleans,  but  either  extinct  or  no  longer  known 
by  that  name.  He  says,  that  they  consisted  only  of  twenty 
families,  whilst  Charlevoix  at  the  same  time  (1721)  estimates 
them  at  two  hundred  warriors.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
Boluxat  of  Biloxi,  now  living  below  Natchitoches. 

Those  whom  be  mentions  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missis* 
sippi,  above  New  Orieans,  are  the  Oumas  or  Hunuu  Q*  Red 
nation"),  of  whom  a  few  are  said  to  remain  below  Manchac  and 
others  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Attacapas  ;  the  TWti- 
casy  originally  living  opposite  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  in 
alliance  with  the  French,  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Chicasas  in 
the  course  of  the  Natches  war,  and  the  remnant  of  whom  are 
settled  at  Avoyelle  on  Red  River ;  and  the  TazooSy  who, 
together  with  some  small  kindred  tribes  also  living  on  Yazoo 
River,  amounted  to  two  hundred  families.  They  spoke  Chica-* 
sa,  and  were  in  alliance  with  that  nation  and  the  Natches. 
During  the  Natches  war,  they  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
Arkansas ;  the  residue  of  them  are  now  incorporated  with  the 
Chicasas. 

The  tribes  mentioned  by  the  same  author  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  whose  names  at  least  have  disappeared, 
are  the  BayagcnUaSfihe  Oque  LatusaSf  ("Black  Water,")  the 
AvayeUes  and  the  WoiMttas,  driven  away  by  the  Chicasas^ 
and  according  to  him  incorporated  with  the  Natchitoches. 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  numerous  small  tribes 
still  existing  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  Red  River  and  south 
of  it,  b  that  of  Dr.  John  Sibley,  of  Natchitoches.*  They  consist 
partly  of  such  as  had  within  the  memory  of  man  migrated  fix>m 
the  east  side  of  the  river ;  partly  of  those  who  were  considered 
as  natives. 

The  first  class  embraces  the  Appcdachesj  the  Alibamas,  and 

*  President's  Message  of  February  19tli,  1806^  with  the  accompaDying 
documents  tnm  Dr.  SU>ley  and  otheis. 
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the  Qmchattasy  who  came  from  the  Creek  country ;  the^  Taen- 
sasy  who,  though  originally  living  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  had  in  Du  Pratz's  time  removed  to  the  vicinity 
't>f  the  Mobile,  whence  they  have  again  migrated  to  Red 
River ;  the  Humas,  the  Tunicasy  the  Boluxas,  and  the  Patcor 

foulas  already  mentioned,  and  the  Facanas  said  to  have  come 
om  West  Florida.     Dr.  Sibley  asserts   that  each  of  these 
four  last-mentioned  tribes  has  a  distinct  language  of  its  own. 
The  second  class  consists  of  the  following  tribes,  to  wit : 

1.  The  Caddoes  or  Caddokies,  who  formerly  lived  three 
hundred  miles  up  Red  River  on  a  prairie  near  an  eminence, 
on  which  they  say,  that,  after  all  the  world  had  been  drowned 
by  a  flood,  the  Great  Spirit  placed  one  family  of  Caddoes  from 
which  all  the  Indians  have  originated.  They  have  now  re- 
moved to  a  branch  of  Red  River  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  above  Natchitoches.  Though  much  diminished 
in  number  by  the  small -pox  and  by  their  wars  with  the  Osages, 
and  reduced  to  about  one  hundred  warriors,  they  are  held  in 
great  consideration  by  all  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Amongst 
these^  the  NandaJcoes,  the  Imes  or  Tories,  who  have  given 
their  name  to  the  province  of  Texas,  and  the  Nabedachesy 
amounting  together  to  about  two  hundred  warriors,  speak  dia* 
}ects  of  the  Caddo  language. 

2.  The  Natchitochet  and  the  Yatassees^  living  fifty  miles 
above  Natchitoches,  amounting  together  to  one  hundred  souls, 
and  speaking  the  same  language,  said  by  Dr.  Sibley  to  be 
different  from  any  other. 

3.  The  Adaize,  living  between  the  Natchitoches  and  the 
Yatassees,  reduced  to  fifty  souls,  speak  a  language  totally  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  known  to  us. 

4.  The  Appehums,  in  the  district  of  that  name,  reduced  to 
forty  men,  said  by  Dr.  Sibley  to  speak  a  distinct  language. 

5.  The  Attacapoi  ("  Men-eaters  ") ,  reduced  to  fifty  men,  said 
to  have  been  formeriy  cannibals,  speak  a  distinct  language, 
which  according  to  Dr.  Sibley  is  also  spoken  by  another  tribe 
near  the  seashore,  called  CararikouaSf  but  who  probably  are 
without  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Chactoos,  living  on  Bayou  Boeuf,  estimated  at  thirty 
men,  and  having  also,  according  to  Dr.  Sibley,  a  distinct  lan- 
guage. 

7.  The  Pants  or  Towiachesy  on  Red  River,  near  the 
western  boundary  of  the    United    States,  and    having    two 
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Villages  called  Nitehata  and  Towabacb,  where  they  cultivate 
corn.  The  TawakejioeSy  who  hve  two  hundred  miles  west  of 
Nacogdoches,  south  of  Red  River,  are  said  by  Dr.  Sibley 
to  speak  the  same  language.  This,  from  the  similarity  of 
name,  has  been  presumed  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Pawnees^  of 
the  Arkansa.  At  the  time  of  Major  Ix>ng's  first  expedition^ 
they  had  been  driven  from  their  villages  by  the  Osages ;  but 
they  have  probably  returned,  and  are  the  same  nation  with 
those  Indians  who  have  now  villages  on  the  north  of  Red 
River  and  are  designated  by  the  name  of  Towecai  and  JVachoSf 
in  a  treaty  lately  concluded  with  several  western  tribes.  Be- 
yond the  Panis,  there  are  none  but  erratic  tribes  who  do  not 
cultivate  any  thing. 

To  this  enumeration  we  must  add^  though  not  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Sibley, 

8.  The  CMiimachaSy  formerly  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Barataria,  and  still  existing  in  Lower  Loubiana. 

Among  the  various  small  tribes,  the  following  have  Choctaw 
names,  to  wit,  the  Pascagaukuy  "  Bread  nation,"  from  Faakay 
^'  bread,"  and  ogauhiy  corrupted  from  oklay  ^^  nation,  people  " ; 
the  Aquelaupiuoif  ''who  hear  and  see,"  from  hoklof  "to 
hear,  "  and  piua,  "  to  see  "  ;  Oumas^  "  Red  people,"  from 
kummoy  "  red  "  ;  OquelottssaSy  from  oka,  "  water, "  and  lusa, 
"  black "  ;  to  which  we  might  add  one  of  the  small  Yazoo 
tribes,  mentioned  by  Du  Praus  by  the  name  of  Oufe  Ogoulcu^ 
or  "  Dog  nation,"  from  ott/c,  "  dog." 

Thb  however  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  those 
small  tribes  were  Choctaws  or  spoke  dialects  of  that  language, 
unless  the  names  by  which  they  are  known  to  us  were  those  by 
which  they  called  themselves.  The  first  settlement  of  the 
French  was  on  Mobile  River,  and  the  first  tribe  near  the 
mouth  of  that  river  with  whk;h  they  came  in  contact,  was 
called  Mobilian  and  spoke  Choctaw.  Hence  they  designated 
that  language  by  the  name  of  Mobilian,  and  on  account  of  its 
great  extent  it  was  called  the  common  or  vulgar  tongue.''^  In 
the  same  manner  as,  in  the  north,  we  call  to  this  day  two  Sioux 
tribes,  who  speak  languages  altogether  different  from  the  Algon- 
kin,  by  the  Algonkin  names  of  fVinnebagoes  and  Assiniboins, 
which  they  do  not  recognise  as  their  own.  The  French  were  in 
the  habit  of  designating  nations  and  objects  not  belonging  to 

•  Du  Pratz. 
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the  Cboctaws,  by  the  names  which  that  people  had  imposed  on 
them.  Of  this  we  have  at  least  two  instances  in  point.  The 
name  of  ^chafalayay  the  principal  western  outlet  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  pure  Choctaw,  meaning  "  the  long  river,"  from 
hucha,  "  river,"  and  falaya,  "  long."*  And  the  name  of  the 
Atiacapasy  "  Men-eaters,  whose  language,  as  appears  by  their 
vocabulary,  is  totally  different  from  the  Choctaw,  is  that  which 
had  been  given  to  them  by  this  nation,  derived  from  hottok,  '^  a 

Rjrson,"  and  uppa,  "  to  eat."  As,  with  the  exception  of  the 
atches,  we  have  no  vocabularies  of  any  of  the  smaller  tribes 
originally  living  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  which  were 
contiguous  to  the  Choctaws,  the  presumed  identity  of  lan« 
guage  remains  uncertain.  It  will  be  perceived  by  Dr.  Sibley's 
account,  that  six  of  these  are  still  existing,  to  wit,  the  Taen- 
sas,  the  Humas,  the  Boluxas,  the  Pacanas,  the  Tunicas,  and 
the  Pascagoulas ;  the  four  last  of  which  he  asserts  to  have 
distinct  languages  from  the  Mobilian  or  Choctaw. 

With  respect  to  the  tribes,  natives  of  the  western  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  exclusively  of  the  Panis,  who  live  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  Dr.  Sibley  states  that 
they  speak  six  distinct  languages,  to  which  must  be  add^d  that 
of  the  Chitimachas  not  mentioned  by  him.  We  have  vocab- 
ularies of  four  of  these,  viz.,  of  the  Attacapas  and  of  the 
Chitimachas,  taken  by  Mr.  Duralde  and  by  him  transmitted 
to  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  of  the  Adaize,  and  of  the  Caddoes, 
transmitted  by  Dr.  Sibley  to  Mr.  Duponceau.  We  have  made 
but  partial  use  of  the  last,  having  received  one  much  more 
copious  from  Mr.  George  Gray,  the  Indian  Agent.  The  three 
still  wanted  are  those  of  the  Natchitoches,  of  the  Opelousas,  and 
of  the  Chactoos.  The  four  which  have  been  obtained,  fully 
justify  Dr.  Sibley's  assertion  ;  each  of  those  tribes  speaks  a 
distinct  language  and  different  from  any  other  known  to  us.  It 
appears  also  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sibley  to  Mr.  Duponceau, 
at  the  time  when  he  transmitted  the  Adaize  and  Caddo  vocab- 
ularies, that  he  had  actually  obtained  those  of  some  of  the 
other  tribes,  to  the  peculiarities  of  which  he  alludes.  These 
have  not  been  received. 

From  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  fifty-second  degree  of  north 

♦  There  are  two  Choctaw  words  for  river  viz.  hucha^  of  the  same 
origin  with  the  Muskhogee  hatchee^  and  okhtna^  probably  « water- 
course." 
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latitude,  across  the  continent  of  America  from  the  Atlantic 
almost  to  the  Pacific,  we  have  not  found  more  than  two  great 
families  of  languages,  the  Elskimaux  and  the  Athapascas. 
South  of  these,  as  far  as  the  thirty-fifth  or  thirty-sixth  degree 
of  latitude,  two  other  families,  the  Algonkin-Lenape   and  Iro- 

Suois,  filled  the  whole  space  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
lississippi  or  the  meridian  which  passes  by  its  sources.  Anoth- 
er great  family,  that  of  the  Sioux,  extends  equally  far  from 
north  to  south,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  With  the 
exception  of  a  doubtful  tribe  (the  Loucheux),  there  is  not  to 
be  found,  in  the  extensive  territory  occupied  by  those  five 
families,  a  single  tribe  or  remnant  of  a  tribe,  that  speaks  a 
dialect,  which  does  not  belong  to  one  or  another  of  those  five 
families. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  comparatively  small  territory  south 
of  the  Lenape  and  Iroquois  tribes,  and  including  that  pcnrtion  of 
the  State  oi  Louisiana  which  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi,  we 
find,  allowing  even  the  Muskhogee  and  Choctaw  to  be  but  one, 
three  extensive  languages,  the  Catawba,  the  Cherokee,  and  the 
Choctaw  Muskhogee,  and  six  well  ascertained  of  small  tribes  or 
remnants  of  tribes,  to  wit,  the  Uchee,  the  Natches,  and  the 
four  abovementioned  west  of  the  Mississippi.  And  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that,  independently  of  the  several  small  extinct 
tribes  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  which  still  existed 
when  those  countries  were  first  settled,  several  of  those  still 
existing  west  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  found  to  have  distinct 
languages.  It  also  appears  by  the  statements  of  their  respec- 
tive population,  communicated  by  Dr.  Sibley,  and  which  is 
indeed  notorious,  that  those  small  tribes  preserve  their  language 
to  the  last  moment  of  their  existence.''^ 

The  most  powerful  southern  nations  appear  to  have  been, 
upon  the  whole,  less  exterminating  than  the  northern  Indians. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  impenetrable  swamps  and  the  multi- 
phed  channels  or  bayoux  by  which  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Red  River  country  are  intersected,  have  afforded 
places  of  refuge  to  the  remnants  of  conquered  tribes. 

*  The  same  observation  applies  generally  to  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
Instances  have  been  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  Nanticokes,  the 
Nottoways,  and  the  Long  Island  Indians. 
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SECTION  IV. 

INDIANS  BETWEEN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

OCEAN. 

The  Indians  under  this  head  are  divided  into  two  great 
sections  by  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Those  east  of  the  mountains  are  the  Sioux;  the  Pawnees  ; 
the  Fall,  Rapid,  or  Paunch  Indians  ;  the  Black  Feet,  and  some 
other  erratic  tribes,  not  so  well  known,  and  which  may  be 
embraced  under  the  general  though  obsolete  denomination  of 
Padoucas.  Some  bands  of  Snake  Indians  or  Shoshonees, 
living  on  the  waters  of  the  river  Columbia,  and  of  Hietans  or 
Camanches,  whose  principal  residence  is  south  of  Red  River 
and  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  are  also 
occasionally  found,  either  towards  the  sources  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Missouri,  or  north  of  Red  River.  As  the 
Winnebagoes,  whose  seats  are  near  Lake  Michigan,  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Sioux  language,  we  have  also  included  them 
under  this  head. 

The  nations  which  speak  the  Sioux  language  may  be  con- 
sidered, in  reference  both  to  their  respective  dialects  and  to 
their  geographical  position,  as  consisting  of  four  subdivisions, 
viz.  the  Winnebagoes ;  the  Sioux  proper  and  the  Assiniboins  ; 
the  Minetare  group ;  and  the  Osages  and  other  southern  kin- 
dred tribes. 

The  Winnebagoes,  so  called  by  the  Algonkins,  but  called 
Ptiam  and  also  Otchagras  by  the  French, and  Horcje  ("Fish- 
eaters'^  by  the  Omaha ws  and  other  southern  tribes,  call  them- 
selves Hochungohrahy  or  the  "  Trout "  nation.  The  Green  Bay 
of  Lake  Michigan  derives  its  French  name  from  theirs.  (Baye 
des  Puans).  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  they  separated  from 
the  Sioux  people ;  but  it  must  have  been  prior  to  the  settlements 
of  the  French  in  Canada.  Champlain,  m  the  map  annexed 
to  his  Travels,  has  given  an  erroneous  position  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan, which  he  knew  only  from  Indian  information  ;  but  he  calls 
it  "Lac  des 'Puans."  They  are  first  mentioned  by  Father 
AUouez  in  the  Relation  of  the  year  1669,  at  which  time  they 
occupied  nearly  the  same  territory  as  at  present.  He  says, 
that  they  had  been  nearly  destroyed  thirty  years  before  by  the 
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Illinois,  and  that  they  spoke  a  lan^age  altogether  distinct  from 
the  Algonkin  and  the  Iroquois.  They  are  said  by  Charlevoix 
to  have  been,  in  the  year  1701,  in  alliance  with  the  Sauks,  the 
Foxes,  and  the  Potowotaraies,  against  both  the  Sioux  and  the 
Iroquois  ;  and  he  adds  in  his  journal,  (17521,)  that  they  formerly 
lived  on  the  shores  of  Green  Bay,  but  had  retired  farther  in- 
land. Carver  was  the  first  American  who,  in  the  year  1766, 
travelled  through  their  country,  at  which  time  they  appear  to 
have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  tlie  Sioux  and  all  their  neigh- 
bours. Pike,  m  1807,  estimated  their  number  at  two  thousand  ; . 
but,  according  to  the  War  Department,  they  amount  to  four 
thousand  six  hundred  souls,  and  appear  to  cultivate  the  soil 
to  a  considerable  degree.  Their  principal  seats  are  on  the 
Fox  River  of  L#ake  Michigan^  and  towards  the  heads  of  the 
Rock  River  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  territory  extends  north- 
wardly towards  the  Wisconsin ;  and  they  are  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Menoraonies,  on  the  west  by  the  Sauks,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Potowotamies.  As.  their  limits  are  nearly  the 
same  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  have,  during  that  time,  lived  generally  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Algonkin  tribes  by  which  they  are  surrounded  ; 
but  of  their  former  history  we  know  but  little.  They  took 
part  with  the  British  during  the  last  war  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. Their  vocabulary,  which  was  received  from  the  War 
Department,  had  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  N.  Boilvin,  an 
Indian  agent.  Some  words  were  supplied  by  General  Cass ; 
and  some  have  been  taken  from  Major  Liong's  account  of  his 
first  expedition. 

The  Sioux  proper,  or  Naudowessies,  names  given  to  them  by 
the  AJgonkins  and  the  French,  call  themselves  Dahcoias^  and 
sometimes  Ochente  ShaJcoans,  or,  "  The  Seven  Fires,"  and  are 
divided  into  seven  bands  or  tribes,  closely  connected  together, 
but  apparently  independent  of  each  other.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  to  the  French  before  the  year  1660 ; 
and  they  are  distinctly  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
year  1666,  by  Father  Allouez,  then  a  missionary  at  Chagoua- 
migong,  towards  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Lake  Superior. 
He  says  that  they  lived  forty  leagues  more  westwardly  in  a 
prairie  country  ;  that  they  did  not  cultivate  the  ground  ;  that 
they  were  ferocious,  warlike,  and  feared  by  all  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  that  they  spoke  a  language  entirely  distinct  from 
any  other  known  to  the  French.     It  has  already  been  stated, 
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that  they  had  a  war  with  the  Hurons  and  the  Ottowas  of 
Lake  Michigan,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  quarter,  and 
compelled  them  to  abandon  the  country.  The  French  carried 
on  a  trade  with  them  from  their  post  at  Prairie  du  Chien  on 
the  Mississippi ;  but  it  is  only  very  lately  that  they  have  come 
into  contact  with  the  Americans.  Oarver  was  the  first  who 
Tisited  them,  and  gave  a  short  vocabulary  of  their  language, 
whk^h  is  generally  correct.* 

It  may  be  observed  that,  considering  the  short  time  which 
Carver  resided  among  the  Indians,  and  that  he  derived  his  in- 
formation of  the  country  north  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls  almost 
entirely  from  Indian  reports,  his  geographical  notices  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  were  remarkably  correct.  He  is  the  first 
wno  placed  the  sources  of  that  river  within  about  forty  miles 
of  their  actual  position,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Red  Lake  of  the 
Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipek,  and  south  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  map  annexed  to  the  original  edition  of  his 
Travels  was  published  during  his  life,  in  the  year  1778,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  deemed  authentic  by  the  com- 
missioners who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.  The 
pretended  grant  of  lands  from  the  Indians  to  him  is  neither 
alluded  to,  nor  annexed  to  that  original  edition.  It  made  its 
first  appearance  after  his  death,  and  in  subsequent  editions. 

The  four  most  eastern  tribes  of  the  Dahcotas  are  known  by  the 
name  of  MendewahJcantoan,  or  "  Gens  du  Lac,"  WahJcpatoan 
and  WahJcpakotoany  or  "  People  of  the  Leaves,"  and  Sisitoam. 
Tlie  first  of  these  is  the  only  one  that  cultivates  the  ground,  and 
occupies,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  a  tract  of  country 
extending  from  the  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  the  forty-third,  to  the 
Spirit  Lake,  north  of  the  fcMrty -sixth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  three  other,  inhabit  the  country  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  St.  Peter's,  and  that  on  the  southern  tributaries  of  this 
river,  as  well  as  that  which  lies  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Red 
River  of  Lake  Winnipek.  These  four  are  better  known  to  us 
than  the  more  westerly  tribes ;  and  their  aggregate  number 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  five  thousand  souls. 

The  three  westeriy  tribes,  the  Yanktons,  the  Yanktoanans, 
and  the  Tetons,  wander  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri, extending  southerly  to  the  forty-third  degree  of  north 

•  That  which  he  has  given  of  the  Chippeways  is  only  a  transcript 
of  tliat  ^  La  Hontan,  spelt  according  to  the  English  orthography. 
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latitude  and  some  distance  west  of  the  Missouri^  between  the 
forty-third  and  forty-seventh  degrees  of  latitude.  According  to 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  in  their  ascent  up  the  Missouri  bad 
frequent  interviews  with  them,  their  number  does  not  exceed 
six  thousand  souls.  Renville,  a  half-breed  Dahcota,  wlio 
served  as  an  interpreter  in  Major  Ix>ng's  second  expedition,  has 
raised  the  number  to  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred,  of  whom 
he  allows  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  to  the  Tetons  alcHie. 
From,  the  still  more  exaggerated  account  he  gave  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Assiniboins,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  still  less 
known  to  us,  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  state* 
ments  in  that  respect ;  and  it  is  believed,  though  our  data  are 
imperfect,  that  the  seven  tribes  together  amount  at  most  to 
twenty  thousand  souls. 

The  western  Dahcota  tribes  have  carried  on  a  constant  pred* 
atory  war  against  all  the  tribes  living  on  the  Missouri,  or  its 
tributary  streams,  from  the  Mandans  to  the  Osages ;  and  the 
eastern  tribes  appear  to  have  been,  from  time  immemorial, 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Chippeways.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  has,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  used  unre* 
mitted  e^rts  to  establish  a  permanent  peace  between  tbemi 
and  lately,  it  is  believed,  with  better  hope  of  success. 

The  Assiniboins  (Stone  Indians),  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Algonkins,  are  a  Dahcota  tribe,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Bation,  and  on  that  account  called  Hoha  or  ^^  Rebels,"  by  the 
other  Sioux.  They  are  said  to  have  made  part  originally  of 
the  Yanktons  ;  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  their  real  name. 
Their  separation  must  have  taken  place  at  an  eariier  date  than 
has  been  presumed  by  late  writers.  Father  Marquette,  wri- 
ting in  the  year  1669,  from  the  Chagouamigong  Mission,  after 
having  mentioned  the  Nadouessies,  as  a  formidable  nation 
speaking  a  language  altogether  different  from  the  Algonkin  and 
the  Huron,  adds,  that  the  Assiniponiels  have  almost  the  same 
language  as  the  Nadouessies,  and  live  about  fifteen  days'  jour- 
ney from  the  mission  on  a  lake,  which,  from  a  map  annexed 
Co  that  volume  of  the  Relations,  must  have  been  Lake  Winnt- 
pek.  The  only  detailed  account  we  have  of  them  was  gives 
by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  is  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent English  writers.  They  formed  an  intimate  connexion 
with  the  Knistinaux  and,  jointly  with  them,  drove  away  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  main  Saskachawin  and  of  the  north 
branch  of  the  same  river.    They  also  continued  to  occupy  the 
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country  bordering  on  the  river,  which  bears  their  name,  and  is 
the  western  branch  of  the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipek.* 
It  is  probable  frora  its  situation  north  of  the  Yanktons,  that 
this  was  their  original  seat.  Mackenzie  estimates  their  aggre- 
gate number  in  both  places  at  about  five  thousand  souls,  which 
may  be  underrated.  According  to  Renville's  account,  they 
would  amount  to  twenty-eight  thousand.  Lewis  and  Clarke 
estimate  them  at  sixteen  hundred  warriors,  or  rather  more  than 
six  thousand  souls. 

Another  tribe,  called  Shyennes  or  Cheyennes,  were  at  no 
very  remote  period  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Red  River 
of  Lake  Winnipek,  and  have  left  their  name  to  one  of  its 
tributary  streams.  Carver  reckoned  them  as  one  of  the  Sioux 
tribes ;  and  Mackenzie  informs  us  that  they  were  driven  away 
by  the  Sioux.  They  now  live  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
river  Shyenne,  a  southwestern  tributar)^  of  the  Missouri.  The 
names  of  the  chiefs  who  signed  the  treaty,  concluded  with 
them  in  1825  by  the  United  States,  are  pure  Dahcota  of  the 
Yankton  dialect,  as  will  be  seen  amongst  the  appended  vocab- 
ularies. It  had  been  thence  concluded  that  they  certainly 
were  a  Sioux  tribe.  I  have  been  however  assured,  by  a  well- 
informed  person  who  trades  with  them,  that  they  speak  a 
distinct  language,  for  which  there  is  no  European  interpreter ; 
that  the  treaty  was  carried  on,  through  the  medium  of  some 
of  the  Sioux ;  and  that  the  Indian  names  subscribed  to  the 
treaty  are  translations  into  the  Sioux  language  of  the  Shyenne 
names  of  the  chiefs.  They  are  estimated  by  Lewis  and  Clarke 
at  sixteen  hundred,  and  by  the  War  Department  at  two  thou- 
sand souls. 

We  have  only  two  vocabularies  of  the  Dahcota  dialects. 
That  of  the  Yanktons  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Say.  That  of  the 
eastern  Dahcotas  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  principally  extract- 
ed from  one  transmitted  by  General  Cass  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  partly  from  those  of  Mr.  Keating  and  Major  Long. 
It  is  probable  that  the  dialects  of  the  Tetons  and  of  the  Assini- 
boins,  though  similar,  differ  from  both.  A  few  words  of  that 
of  the  Assiniboins,  supplied  by  Umfreville,  will  be  found  amongst 
the  supplementary  vocabularies. 

^  The  source  of  Mouse  River,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Assini- 
boin,  Is  within  one  mile  of  the  main  Missouri  River,  about  one  hundred 
miles  above  the  Mandan  village.  The  slightest  variation  in  the  na- 
ture and  elevation  of  the  intervening  ground  would  have  thrown  all 
the  waters  of  the  upper  Missouri  into  Lake  Winnipek  and  Hudson's  Bay. 
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The  Minetares  (Minetaree  and  Minetaries)  consist  of  three 
tribes,  speaking  three  different  languages  which  belong  to  a 
common  stock.  Its  affinities  with  the  Dahcota  are  but  remote, 
but  have  appeared  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as 
of  the  same  family. 

Two  of  those  tribes,  the  Mandanes,  whose  number  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  stationary  Minetares,  amounting 
to  three  thousand  souls,  including  those  called  Annahawas, 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  live  in  villages  situated  on,  or  near  the 
Missouri,  between  the  forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  They  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
alann  by  the  Assiniboins,  the  Tetons,  the  Rapid  Indians,  and 
other  erratic  tribes,  and  have  on  that  account  been  often  obliged 
to  change  the  seat  of  their  villages.  Yet  they  have  been  often 
quarrelling  with  the  Ricaras,  who  like  them  are  an  agricultural 
people  ;  and  they  make  often  predatory  expeditions  against  the 
Shoshonees,  in  the  eastern  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains* 
Both  the  Mandanes  and  the  Minetares  consider  themselves  as 
natives  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  tradition  of  the 
Mandanes  is,  that  they  came  from  under  ground  by  means 
of  a  great  vine,  which,  breaking  under  the  weight  of  some  of 
them,  has  left  behind  a  part  of  their  nation  whom  they  expect 
to  join  after  death.  The  color  of  the  chief,  who  visited  Wash- 
ington, appeared  less  dark  than  that  of  our  Indians ;  and  he 
was  the  only  full-breed  Indian,  ever  seen  by  me,  whose  eyes 
were  of  a  bluish  cast.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  tribe, 
often  spoken  of  as  white  Indians,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fabulous  account  of  a  tribe  descended  from  the  Welsh  and 
speaking  their  language  ;  a  tale,  which  the  knowledge  we  have 
DOW  acquired  of  the  various  Indian  nations  and  of  their  dialects 
has  set  at  rest.  .        ^-  .v..  ■  ." 

The  third  Minetare  tribe  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Crow  or  UpsaroJca  nation,  probably  the  Keeheetsas  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  They  are  an  erratic  tribe,  who  hunt  south  of  the 
Missouri,  between  the  Little  Missouri  and  the  southeastern 
branches  of  the  Yellowstone  River*  According  to  Mr.  Do- 
nald Mackenzie,  who  resides  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone, 
they  have  about  three  hundred  lodges,  and  may  be  computed 
at  three  thousand  souls. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  stationary  Minetares,  and  the  speci- 
men of  the  Crow  or  Upsaroka  dialect,  were  obtained  by  Dr. 
Say.  We  knew  from  Lewis  and  Clarke,  that  the  Mandanes 
spoke  a  kindred  dialect,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
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sigoificant  names  of  their  chiefs,  subscribed  to  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  Lewis  and  Clarke  appear  to  have  consid- 
ered the  Rapid,  Fall,  or  Paunch  Indians,  sometimes  also  called 
"  Minetares  of  the  Prairies,"  as  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
But  all  the  subsequent  accounts  agree  in  assigning  to  them  an 
entirely  distinct  language. 

The  southern  Sioux  consist  of  eight  tribes,  speaking  four  or 
at  most  five  kindred  dialects.  Their  territory  originally  extend- 
ed along  the  Mississippi,  from  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
to  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.  They  were,  and  still 
are,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Dahcotas,  on  the  west  by 
the  Pawnees,  on  the  south  by  the  Washitta  and  Red  River 
tribes,  on  the  southwest  by  erratic  nations.  Their  hunting- 
grounds  extend  as  far  west  as  the  Stony  Mountains  ;  but  they 
all  cultivate  the  soil,  and  their  most  westerly  village  on  the 
Missouri  is  in  about  the  one  hundredth  degree  of  west  longitude. 

The  three  most  southerly  tribes  are  the  Quappas  or  Arkansas, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  the  Osages  and 
Kansas,  who  inhabited  the  country  south  of  the  Missouri  and 
of  the  river  Kansas.  Both  the  Osages  and  the  Arkansas  were 
first  seen  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1673,  and  they  always 
remained  in  alliance  with  them.  It  is  not  known  whether 
Quappa  was  the  true  name  of  the  whole  nation,  or  of  only  one 
of  its  tribes;  and  it  may  be  that  they  are  those  called  Pacahas 
in  the  relation  of  De  Soto's  expedition.  The  residue  of  the 
Arkansas  is  now  known  only  by  that  name  (Quappas),  They 
consist  of  only  five  hundred  souls,  and  still  live  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Arkansa. 

The  Osages,  properly  Wausashe,  were  more  numerous  and 
powerful  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  perpetually  at 
war  with  all  the  other  Indians,  without  excepting  the  Kansas, 
who  speak  the  same  dialect  with  themselves.  They  were 
originally  divided  into  Great  and  Little  Osages ;  but  about  forty 
year?  ago  almost  one  half  of  the  nation,  known  by  the  name  of 
Chaneers  or  Clermont's  Band,  separated  from  the  rest,  anu 
removed  to  the  river  Arkansa.  The  villages  of  those  several 
subdivisions  are  now  on  the  head  waters  of  the  river  Osage, 
and  of  the  Verdegris,  a  northern  tributary  stream  of  the 
Arkansa.  They  amount  to  about  five  thousand  souls,  and  have 
ceded  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States,  reserving  to 
themselves  a  territory  on  the  Arkansa,  south  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  degree  of  north  latitude^  extending  firom  the  ninety-fifth 
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to  the  hundredth  degree  of  west  longitude,  on  a  breadth  of 
forty-five  to  fifty  miles.  The  territory  allotted  to  the  Chero- 
kees,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Chociaws,  lies  south  of  that  of  the 
Osage,  extending  in  longitude  from  94^  2(y  to  100^,  and  in  lati- 
tude from  the  thirty-seventh  degree  to  the  Red  River,  the  course 
of  which  in  that  quarter  is  east  and  west,  between  the  thirty- 
third  and  thirty-fourth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

The  Kansas,  who  have  always  lived  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  have  been  at  peace  with  the  Osage  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  intermarry  with  them.  They  amount  to  fifteen 
hundred  souls,  and  occupy  a  tract  of  about  three  millions  of 
acres,  in  about  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
ninety-sixth  to  ninety-eighth  degree  of  west  longitude. 

The  five  other  tribes  of  this  subdivision  are  the  loways  or 
Pahwa,  (Grey  Snow),  the  MUsouris  or  Neojehe,  the  Uttoes 
or  Waktooiahtahy  the  Omahaws  or  Mahas,  and  the  Puncas. 
The  Osages  consider  themselves  the  aborigines ;  but  the  tradi- 
tion of  these  five  tribes  is,  that  at  a  distant  epoch  they,  together 
with  the  Winnebagoes,  came  fi'ora  the  north  ;  that  the  Winne- 
bagoes  stopped  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Michigan,  while  they, 
continuing  their  course  southerly,  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and 
occupied  the  seats  in  which  they  were  found  by  the  Eiux>peans. 

The  loways  are  mentioned,  perhaps  erroneously,  by  the 
first  French  missionaries,  as  living  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
b  certain  that  they  were  driven  away  from  the  banks  of  that 
river  by  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  with  whom  they  have  contracted 
an  alliance  whk^h  borders  on  submission.  Their  principal 
seats  are  north  of  the  river  Des  Moines ;  but  a  portion  have 
joined  the  Ottoes,  and  are  said,  though  the  fact  is  not  fully 
ascertained,  to  speak  the  same  dialect. 

The  Missouris  were  originally  settled  at  the  junction  of  the 
river  of  that  name  with  the  Mississippi.  They  were  driven 
away  by  the  Illinois,  were  found  in  the  year  1724  by 
M.  Bourgmont  settled  on  the  Missouri,  about  two  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth,  near  the  place  where  the  French  fort  Orleans 
stood,  and  have  since  joined  the  Ottoes,  with  whom  they  are 
intermixed,  and  speak  the  same  dialect. 

The  Ottoes  and  the  Omahaws,  after  several  changes  in  their 
villages,  now  occupy  the  territory  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
Missouri,  above  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Platte ;  the 
Omahaws  on  the  north,  and  the  Ottoes  on  the  south  side  of  that 
river.     They  speak  kindred  though  different  dialects.     The 
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Puncas,  who  are  settled  on  the  Missouri  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  above  the  Omahaws,  speak  the  same  dialect. 

The  population  of  the  loways  is  estimated  at  twelve  hun- 
dred ;  that  of  the  Ottoes  and  Missouris  at  sixteen  hundred,  and 
that  of  the  Omahaws  and  Puncas  at  two  thousand  ;  making, 
with  the  Quappas,  Osages,  and  Kansas,  an  aggregate  of  eleven 
or  twelve  thousand  souls.  All  the  nations  speaking  languages 
belonging  lo  the  Great  Sioux  Family  may  therefore  be  com- 
puted at  more  than  fifty  thousand  souls. 

The  vocabularies  of  the  Quappas  and  of  the  Osages  are  in 
Mr.  Du ponceau's  collection ;  the  first  was  transmitted  to  him 
by  General  Izard,  and  is  spelt  according  to  the  French  orthogra- 
phy;  he  received  that  of  the  Osages  from  Dr.  Murray  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  we  have  another  of  the  same  language  published  by 
Mr.  Bradbury.*  Those  of  the  Ottoes  and  of  the  Omahaws 
were  taken  by  Dr.  Say.  We  have  not  that  of  the  loways ; 
but  nineteen  words,  supplied  by  Governor  Cass,  seem  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the  Ottoes. 


The  Pavmees  speak  a  language  altogether  different  from 
that  of  the  Sioux  tribes,  or  of  any  other  Indians  known  to  us  ; 
unless  that  of  the  Panis  or  Tovnaches  of  Red  River  should 
be  found  to  be  the  same.  They  consist  of  two  nations,  the 
Pavmees  proper,  and  the  Ricaras  or  Aricaras,  sometimes  also 
called  Black  Pawnees. 

The  Pawnees  proper  inhabit  the  country  on  the  river  Platte, 
west  of  the  Ottoes  and  Omahaws :  their  three  villages,  two  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Loup  Pawnees  and 
Republican  Pawnees,  are  now  in  the  same  vicinity  on  the 
river  Loup,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  river  Platte,  about  sixty 
miles  above  the  confluence  of  those  two  rivers.  They  raise 
corn  and  other  vegetables,  but  apply  still  less  to  agriculture 
than  the  Ottoes  and  Omahaws.  They  hunt  southerly  as  far  as 
the  Arkansa,  and  westerly  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Platte. 
They  were  seen  by  Bourgmont,  in  1724,  in  the  same  country 
which  they  now  occupy,  but  were  not  known  to  us  before  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana.  Their  number,  by  the  concurrent 
accounts  of  General  Pike  and  Major  Long,  amounts  to  six 

•  The  words  in  the  appended  vocabulary  of  the  Osage,  taken  from 
those  two  sources,  have  accidentally  been  confounded. 
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thousand  five  hundred  souls;  their  vocabulary  was  taken  by 
Dr.  Say. 

The  Ricara  villages  are  situated  on  the  Missouri,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  the  Mandanes,  in  latitude  46^^. 
They  cultivate  the  soil,  and  are,  like  the  Mandanes,  always 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  erratic  tribes.  They  accordingly 
had  formerly  united  with  them,  and  were  settled  to<Tether 
twenty  miles  below  the  present  site  of  the  Mandane  villages. 
They  quarrelled  and  separated,  since  which  lime  they  have 
bad  also  a  short  war  with  the  United  States.  They  appear 
now  to  be  at  peace  with  their  neighbours,  and  are  computed  at 
three  thousand  souls.  All  the  accounts  of  the  Indians  and  of 
the  interpreters  agree  in  the  fact  of  their  speaking  Pawnee, 
but  we  have  no  vocabulaiy  of  their  language. 

We  have  now  enumerated  all  the  Indian  tribes  west  of 
the  Mississippi  which  cultivate  the  soil ;  and  it  has  been  seen, 
that  north  of  the  Red  River  they  consist  only  of  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes,  who  are  Algonkins;  of  the  Pawnees;  and,  amongst 
the  Sioux  tribes,  of  those  only  which  belong  to  the  southern 
group,  and  of  the  Mandanes  and  stationary  Minetares.  The 
six  western  tribes  of  the  Dahcotas,  the  Assiniboins,  the  Crows, 
and  all  the  other  tribes  not  yet  enumerated,  whether  east  or 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  cultivate  nothing  whatever;  and 
those  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  subsist  principally  on  the 
meat  of  the  bufi[alo.  But  whether  erratic,  or  agricultural, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  habits  and  character 
of  all  the  Indians,  who  dwelt  amidst  the  dense  forest  which 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and  those  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  western  prairie.  These  are  everywhere  less 
ferocious  than  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
like  all  savages,  they  put  to  death  the  prisoners  taken  in 
battle ;  but  the  horrid  practice  of  inflicting  on  them  the  most 
excruciating  torture  for  days  together,  does  not  appear  to  have 
prevailed  anywhere  beyond  the  Mississippi.  These  observa- 
tions seem,  however,  to  apply  more  forcibly  to  the  southern 
cultivating  tribes  of  the  Sioux  family  and  to  the  Pawnees. 
Dr.  Ss^y,  during  his  residence  amongst  the  Omahaws,  collected 
some  important  facts,  which  are  equally  applicable  to  their 
neighbours  on.  the  south  of  the  Missouri,  of  either  of  those  two 
families. 

They  reside  in  their  villages  at  most  five  months  of  the  year, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  gathering 
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maize  and  a  few  other  vegetables.  Two  winter  months  are 
employed  by  the  men  in  hunting  beaver  and  other  fur  animals. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  whole  population  remove  to 
the  buffalo  grounds,  subsbt  on  its  meat,  and  preserve  a  portion 
of  it. 

They  address  prayers  to  Wahconda,  the  Creator  and  Pre* 
server  of  the  world,  to  whom  they  ascribe  infinite  power  and 
omnipresence.  But,  although  they  believe  in  a  future  life,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  vague  belief  has  any  important  influence 
over  their  conduct.  Like  all  the  other  Indians,  they  put  more 
faith  in  their  dreams,  omens,  and  jugglers,  in  the  power  of 
imaginary  deities  of  their  own  creation,  and  of  those  consecrated 
relics  to  which  the  Canadians  have  given  the  singular  appel- 
lation of  medicine. 

The  Missouri  Indians  of  the  male  sex  exceed  in  height  the 
ordinary  average  of  the  Europeans;  but  the  women  are  in 
proportion  shorter  and  thicker.  The  average  facial  angle  is 
78^,  (that  of  the  Cherokees  75^);  the  transverse  line  of 
direction  of  the  eyes  is  rectilinear ;  the  nose  aquiline ;  the  lips 
thicker  than  those  of  the  Europeans ;  the  cheek-bones  promi* 
nent,  but  not  angular.^  The  recently  bom  infants  are  of  a 
reddish  brown  color,  which  after  a  while  becomes  whiter,  and 
then  gradually  assumes  that  tint,  which  is  not  perfectly  uniform 
amongst  all  the  Indians,  and  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
approximation,  we  call  copper  color.  They  designate  that  of 
the  European  by  words  which  mean  white  or  pale.  Theirs  is 
not  the  effect  of  exposure,  as  all  parts  of  the  body  present  the 
same  appearance.f  The  women  marry  very  young,  bear 
children  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  forty,  and  have  generally 
firom  four  to  six. 

The  Indians  who  cultivate  the  soil,  are  perpetually  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  wandering  tribes.  Thpse  of  the  Missouri 
had  also  for  enemies  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  who  have  acted  too 
much  in  that  quarter  the  same  part  as  the  Five  Nations  in 

•  The  superiority  of  this  family  of  Indians  struck  the  French,  who 
called  the  Arkansas  Beaux  Hommta.  The  Osages,  who  visited  Wash- 
in^n  and  New  York  twenty-five  3rears  ago,  were  the  finest  race  of 
Indians. ever  seen  in  our  Atlantic  cities,  and  answered  the  description 
of  the  Omahaws  ^ven  by  Dr.  Say.  That  gentleman  omits  another 
uniform  physical  character,  straight  black  hair  and  black  eyes. 

f  Captain  Claverinff  says,  that  an  Eskimau  boy  of  East  Ureenland, 
after  being  thoroughly  washed,  was  of  a  copper  color. 
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theirs ;  bat  they  had  also  contiDual  quarrek,  often  degenerating 
into  actual  hostilities,  between  themselves.  These  originated 
in  encroachments  on  hunting-grounds,  elopement  or  carrying  oflf 
of  women,  and  stealing  of  horses.  During  their  temporary 
absence  from  their  villages,  cornfields  and  provisions  in  store 
appear  to  have  been  generally  respected  by  straggling  parties, 
even  of  enemies ;  with  the  understanding,  however,  that 
Indians  when  hungry  have  a  right  to  feed  on  any  provisions 
which  they  discover,  and  may  actually  want  for  that  purpose. 
But  it  is  in  their  mode  of  warfare,  either  amongst  themselves, 
or  against  other  tribes,  that  we  find  a  decisive  proof  of  much 
less  ferocious  habits,  than  those  which  characterize  the  Indian 
who  dwells  in  the  forests  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic. 

The  enemies  wounded  in  battle  are  killed  on  the  spot,  but 
without  any  particular  act  of  cruelly,  and  rarely  if  ever  scalped. 
The  prisoners  carried  home  are  neither  tortured  nor  put  to 
death.  The  women  are  made  slaves  ;  the  men  are  considered 
as  servants,  and  generally  employed  in  taking  care  of  the 
horses,  and  in  other  menial  ofiices,  but  not  in  raising  com,  that 
being  woman's  work.  The  children  are  almost  always  adopted 
into  the  nation. 

Amongst  tlie  exploits  which  are  the  boast  of  their  warriors, 
that  which  confers  the  highest  distinction  is  to  take  a  prisoner 
alive  ;  the  next,  to  strike  with  a  lance  or  some  other  weapon 
an  enemy  alive ;  the  third,  that  of  striking  in  the  same  manner 
the  dead  body  of  an  enemy  in  presence  of  his  friends ;  the 
fourth,  taking  a  horse;  last  of  all,  shooting  an  enemy  at  a 
dbtance  with  a  bullet  or  arrow,  this  being  that  which  any  one 
can  do. 

It  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  traces  of  chivalry  were  also 
found  amongst  our  eastern  Indians.  It  was  a  settled  rule 
amongst  them,  that  those  who  killed  stragglers,  should  leave 
marks  designating  to  what  tribe  those  who  had  committed  the  act 
belonged.  But  if  done  in  the  vicinity,  or  even  in  the  heart,  of 
the  village  of  an  enemy,  the  warrior  was  bound,  at  the  moment 
he  took  oflf  the  scalp,  to  raise  the  warwhoop,  thus  giving  notice 
of  the  deed,  and  trusting  to  his  own  superior  swiftness  and  skill 
for  escaping  the  immediate  pursuit  of  an  enraged  and  unforgiv- 
mg  foe.* 

•  The  fact,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Delawares,  was  fhlly  confirmed 
by  General  Douglass  of  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  a  gentleman  of 
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It  may  be  added,  in  reference  to  the  Missouri  Indians,  that 
the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  prisoner,  a  practice  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  Pawnees,  and  was  lately  abolished  by  the  coura- 
geous exertions  of  a  celebrated  chief,  affords  an  additional  proof 
of  the  comparatively  humane  manner  in  which  prisoners  were 
generally  treated  by  them. 


Two  wandering  and  purely  hunting  nations,  the  Fall,  Rap- 
id, or  Paunch  Indians,  improperly  called  Minetares  of  the 
Prairie,  and  the  Black  Feel,  have  their  principal  seals  on'the 
south  fork  of  the  Saskachawin.  Their  hunting-grounds  ex- 
tend as  far  south,  as  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  River  and 
of  its  various  tributary  streams.  The  Rapid  Indians  are  the 
most  easterly  tribe,  and  are  more  generally  found  between  the 
Saskachawin  and  the  Missouri  in  the  vicinity  of  and  above  the 
Mandane  village.  They  have  about  three  hundred  lodges,  and 
are  estimated  at  three  thousand  souls.  The  Arrapahoes  (or 
Arrapahays)  are  a  detached  tribe  of  that  nation,  which  has  late- 
ly wandered  as  far  south  as  the  river  Platte  and  the  Arkansa, 
where  they  formed  a  temporary  union  with  the  Kaskaias  (or 
Kaskayas)  and  some  other  erratic  tribes.  Although  intimately 
connected  with  the  Black  Feet,  they  speak  a  distinct  language. 

The  Black  Feet  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  Indian  na- 
tions known  to  us.  Their  lodges  are  estimated  at  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  and  their  population  at  thirty  thousand. 
They  occupy,  as  hunting-grounds,  the  whole  territory  west  of 
the  Minetares  and  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  degree  of  west 
longitude  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  extending  from  the 
fifty-second  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  nortli  latitude. 
They  carry  on  a  perpetual  war  against  the  Flat  Heads,  the 
Shoshonees,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whom 
they  confine  within  the  mountains,  and  prevent  from  hunting 
in  the  buffalo  country.  They  are  always  at  war  with  the 
Crows  and  other  Minetares ;  but  they  appear  to  act  on  the 

the  most  strict  veracity  and  integrity,  who  during  his  youth  had  resided 
amongst  them,  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  the  language  as  a  native. 
I  regret  that,  during  an  intimacy  of  seventeen  years,  not  having  at  that 
time  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject,  I  neglected  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  most  correct  information  respecting  the 
language  of  that  tnbe. 
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defensive  against  the  Knistinaux  and  the  Assiniboins,  who  have 
in  fact  driven  them  away  from  the  easterly  portion  of  the 
Saskachawin  country,  and  call  them  the  Slave  Nation.*  We 
have  as  yet  no  other  vocabulary  of  those  two  nations  and  of 
the  Assiniboins,  but  the  scanty  one  of  Umfreville.  It  is  how- 
ever sufficient  to  show,  that  the  Assiniboins  are,  as  they  have 
been  uniformly  stated,  a  branch  of  the  Sioux  family ;  and  that 
the  languages  of  the  Rapid  Indians  and  of  the  Black  Feet 
are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  different  from  any  other 
known  to  us. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  an  inspection  of  the  map,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  detached  bands  of  the  Shoshonees  or 
Snake  Indians,  who  occasionally  cross  over  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  of  the  river  Platte,  the  only  Indians 
within  the  United  Slates,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not 
included  in  the  preceding  enumeration,  are  those  who  may 
wander  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  Platte  and  the 
Red  River,  west  of  the  Pawnees,  Kansas,  and  Osages.  They 
were  designated  by  Bourgmont,  in  1724,  by  the  name  of 
Padoucas ;  an  appellation  which  seems  to  have  disappeared. 
The  Panis,  or  Towiaches  of  Red  River,  have  fixed  villages, 
and  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  Hietans,  or  Canian- 
ches,  are  within  the  Mexican  dominions ;  and  some  stragglers 
only  are  occasionally  seen  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Three  tribes  appear  to  wander  and  hunt  within  their 
limits  in  that  quarter,  or  along  the  Mexican  boundary,  between 
the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-first  degrees  of  north  latitude.  These 
are  the  Kaskaias  or  Bad  Hearts,  the  Kinawas  (or  Kioways),  and 
the  Bald  Heads,  who,  united  with  detached  bands  of  the  Arrapa- 
boes,  of  the  Shyennes,  and  even  of  the  Shoshonees,  were  met 
on  the  Arkansa  by  Major  Long's  detachment  during  his  first 
expedition.  The  vocabularies,  which  Dr.  Say  had  taken  of 
the  languages  of  the  Kaskaias  and  the  Kiawas,  have  been  un- 
fortunately lost.  We  only  know,  that  both  were  harsh,  guttur- 
al, and  extremely  difficult.     It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 

*  The  information  respecting  the  Crows,  the  Rapid  Indians,  and 
the  Black  Feet,  has  been  principally  derived  from  Mr.  Kenneth  Mac- 
kenzie, who  is  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  of  the  American  Mis- 
souri Fur  Company  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  ;  and  from  whom 
I  hope  to  receive  in  the  course  of  next  year  correct  vocabularies  of 
those  and  other  adjacent  tribes.  The  Paegan  and  Blood  IndiaoB  are 
subdivisions  of  the  Black  Feet 
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that  none  of  those  tribes  understood  the  language  of  any  of 
the  others;  and  that  they  communicated  together  partly  by 
what  is  called  the  "  language  of  signs,"  partly  through  the 
medium  of  the  Crow,  which  was  not  the  native  language  of 
either  of  them.  Their  number  has  been  estimated  at  only 
fourteen  hundred  souls  by  the  Indian  Department,  and,  includ- 
ing other  small  bands  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  on 
uncertain  information,  cannot  well  exceed  three  thousand. 


The  Wakash  or  Nootka  Sound  Indians  are  the  most  southern 
tribe  on  the  shores  of  the  PaciBc,  of  which  we  have  been 
able  to  give  a  vocabulary.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  words 
collected  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  of  some  of  the  Chinook 
language  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Columbia,  we  have  not  a 
single  one  along  the  coast,  till  we  come  to  the  Ellenes  and  the 
Ruslenes  of  the  Spanish  missions  of  New  California.  Mac- 
kenzie has  given  a  short  one  of  an  inland  tribe,  the  Atnahs, 
who,  in  52^  30'  north  latitude,  are  bounded  on  the  north  bv 
the  Tacullies,  and  extend  thence  southwarldy  down  Frazer  s 
River  towards  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  It  is  also  a  language  dis- 
tinct, so  far  as  we  are  now  informed,  from  any  other.  But  of 
all  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains between  the  forty-second  and  the  forty-ninth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  we  have,  besides  a  few  Shoshonee  words  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Say,  no  other  vocabulary  but  that  of  the  Salish 
or  Flat  Heads,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Duponceau's  collection. 
This  is  a  small  tribe,  computed  at  two  hundred  warriors,  waging 
an  unequal  war  with  the  Black  Feet,  and  residing  towards  the 
sources  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Columbia  River,  which 
must  be  either  the  most  southern  branch  of  Clarke's  River,  or 
the  most  northern  branch  of  Lewis's  River.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that,  with  that  single  exception,  our  deficiency  embraces 
all  the  Indian  tribes  living  on  the  Columbia  River  and  all  its 
numerous  tributary  streams.  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  had 
brought  with  them  copious  vocabularies  of  all  the  Indian  tribes 
along  the  line  of  their  route.  These  had  been  placed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton 
for  arrangement  and  publication,  but  could  not  be  found  after 
his  death.  The  country  has  now  been  for  many  years  occupied 
by  the  British  traders ;  and  for*  the  present  we  must  look  to 
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that  quarter  for  inrormation.  A  loDg  I'lst  of  the  tribes,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  their  numbers,  is  annexed  to  the  account 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  expedition,  to  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader.  Captain  Lew'is  was  of  opinion,  that  along  his  route 
there  were  three  distinct  families  of  languages  on  the  waters  of 
the  Columbia  River ;  that  of  the  mountains,  that  of  the  Col- 
umbia plains,  and  that  of  the  seashore.  According  to  his 
estimate  of  the  population,  which  was  almost  entirely  derived 
fipom  Indian  accounts,  those  on  the  waters  of  Columbia 
River  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  souls.  A  more  recent 
statement  reduces  the  number  to  five  thousand  six  hundred 
warriors.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  been  overrated  in  the  one, 
and  underrated  in  the  other  estimate.  Considering  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  means  of  subsistence  which  it  affords, 
it  is  probable  that  they  can  hardly  amount  to  fifty  thousand 
souls.  This  however,  as  well  as  any  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Eskimaux,  of  the  Athapascas,  and  generally  of 
the  tribes  north  of  the  United  States,  can  only  be  founded  on 
conjecture.  That  of  the  Indians  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, as  correct  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 
With  this  observation  we  submit  the  following  recapitulation. 

Eskimaux,  Athapascas,  Atnahs,  and  tribes  on  the  Pacific 

as  far  south  as  Fuca's  Straits 60,000 

Indians  of  Columbia  River,  and  the  seashore  of  Pacific 

from  42^  to  49^  north  latitude 50,000 

Algonkin-Lenape  ;  in  British  dominions  20,000  >  '  ^^^ 

"           "             in  United  States         40,000  (        *  ^'^^ 

Iroquois  tribes;  in  British  dominions           1,000  1  'rnnn 

«       in  United  States  .       .      6,000  f     *       •  ^'"^ 

ChocUws  and  Cbicasas 24,000 

Muskhogees  and  Seminoles 26,000 

Cherokees 15,000 

Uchees,  Natches,  small  Lousiana  tribes        ....  4,000 

Sioux,  including  Assiniboins  (7,000)  in  British  Dominions  50,000 

Pawnees  9,500;  Panis  or  Towa-ash  1500              .       .  11,000 

Black  Feet  and  Rapid  Indians 33,000 

Chiennes 2,000 

Kaskaias,  Kiawas,  Bald  Heads,  and  other  small  erratic  bands  3,000 

345,000 
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SECTION  V. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  the  great  line  of  demarcation,  in 
reference  both  to  climate  and  to  the  means  of  subsistence 
which  the  country  in  its  natural  state  affords  to  its  inhabitants. 
The  difference  between  the  climate  of  the  Atlantic  shores  of 
North  America  and  the  opposite  European  coast,  is  well  known. 
It  consists  less  in  that  of  the  summer  heat,  which,  though 
greater  on  the  American  than  on  the  European  side  of  that 
ocean,  dpes  not  vary  essentially  under  the  same  latitudes,  than 
in  the  intensity  of  the  cold  in  the  American  winters.  This  is  such 
as  to  make  a  difference  equivalent  to  one  of  more  than  ten  degrees 
of  latitude.  Neither  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  nor  the  less 
elevated  transversal  chain  which  seems  to  extend  from  the  river 
Saguenay  to  the  sources  of  the  Saskachawin,  produce  any  sen- 
sible change  in  that  respect.  The  comparative  observations, 
made  at  several  military  posts,  show  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
excess  both  of  heat  and  cold  respectively  is  greater,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  adjacent  prairies,  than  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  *  It  may  be  said  generally,  that,  with 
variations  arising  from  local  causes,  the  same  climate  prevails 
from  the  seacoast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But  the  country 
lying  west  of  that  chain,  and  more  particularly  that  portion 
which  lies  along  the  Pacific,  enjoys  a  climate  similar  to  that  of 
Western  Europe. 

Since  it  is  also  ascertained,  that  the  climate  of  Pekin  is  the 
same  with  that  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  the  temperature  both 
in  summer  and  winter  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  north  of  the 
Torrid  Zone,  corresponds  generally  with  that  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  North  America,  under  the  same  latitudes,  it  appears 
certain  that  this  difference  of  climate  arises  from  the  respective 
exposure  of  the  seacoasts.  Those  which  face  the  west  enjoy 
a  much  more  temperate  climate  than  those  which  have  an 
eastern  exposure.  In  order  to  account  for  such  a  general  result, 
we  must  seek  for  an  equally  general  cause.     Apart  from  the 

•  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  by  the  winds,  which,  whether 
i5pom  the  south  or  from  the  north,  sweep  that  immense  valley,  without 
being  intercepted  by  any  sufficient  transversal  chain  of  mountains. 
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yariations  produced  by  a  different  configuration  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  by  the  difference  in  the  general  course  of  the 
great  chains  of  mountains  in  the  two  hemispheres,  the  most 
probable  general  cause  wilJ  be  found  in  the  great  prevalence 
of  the  western  winds  throughout  the  Northern  Temperate 
Zone.  The  fact  is  fully  ascertained,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  dif- 
ference amounting  to  about  one  third  in  the  length  of  the  pas- 
sages between  Europe  and  America.  Those  winds  reach  the 
western  coasts  of  both,  after  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  with  a  temperature  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  sea.  The  same  winds,  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  and 
of  America,  are  land  winds,  and  bring  with  them,  especially  in 
winter,  when  they  come  from  the  northwest,  the  temperature 
of  the  country  where  they  originated. 

If  the  trade-winds  of  the  Torrid  produce  a  counter-current  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  earth  and  the  effect  of  the  solar  heat  may  be  assigned  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  difference  of  climate  to  which  we  allude. 
Whatever  that  cause  may  be,  there  cannot  be  any  expectation 
of  a  permanent  change  in  that  respect.  It  is  not  indeed  per- 
ceived, how  cultivation  could  make  any  sensible  alteration ;  and 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  absence  of  trees  produces  none.* 
But  the  difference  between  the  forest  and  the  prairie  country 
had  a  greater  influence  on  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the 
habits  of  the  Indians,  than  even  that  of  climate. 

The  whole  country,  east  of  the  Alleghanv  Mountains,  was 
covered  with  a  dense  and  uninterrupted  forest,  when  the 
European  setilers  landed  in  America.  South  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude,  it  extends  in  the  same  manner,  as  far  west 
as  the  Mississippi,  without  any  other  considerable  exception, 
than  a  tract  called  ''  the  Barrens,"  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  of  that  name  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  But,  between 
that  latitude  and  Lake  Erie,  some  intervals  of  land  destitute  of 
wood,  and  called  "  Prairies,"  begin  to  appear,  as  you  approach 
the  Scioto,  and  even  more  eastwardly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lake.  These  prairies  gradually  increase  in  size  and  m  num- 
ber as  you  proceed  westwardly,  and  are  nearly  equal  in  extent 
to  the  forest  land,  in  the  northern   part  of  the  State  of  Illinois 

*  It  would  seem  that  the  climate  pf  Rome  was  formerly  colder  in 
winter  than  now.    The  account  given  of  that  of  Paris  by  the  Emperor 
Julian  would  nearly  answer  for  ue  present  time. 
VOL.  II.  18 
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and  of  the  adjacent  country  on  the  north.  North  of  the  Lakes, 
the  forest  continues  uninterrupted,  at  least  in  their  vicinity,  as 
far  west  as  Lake  Winnipek.  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  the 
prairies  continue  to  encroach  rapidly  on  the  woodland,  until  at 
last  an  immense  plain,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  only  narrow  strips  of  wooded  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  water-courses.  The  forest 
makes  again  its  appearance  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the 
secondary  ridges,  and  in  the  intervening  valleys.  Beyond  the 
mountains  vast  prairies  are  again  found,  extending  as  far  west 
as  the  northern  continuation  of  the  Californian  chain  of  moun- 
tains, and  known  by  the  name  of  Columbia  Plains.  Their 
extent  to  the  north  is  not  known,  but  southwardly,  and  assuming 
a  different  character,  they  reach  the  Gulf  of  California.  A 
great  portion  of  the  Mexican  dominions  is  equally  destitute 
of  trees.  The  tract  of  land,  contained  between  the  PaciBc  and 
the  Californian  chain,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  breadth,  and  is  well  timbered. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference,  in  the  means  of  subsistence 
they  afford  to  the  Indians,  between  the  Columbia  Plains  and 
the  Prairies  of  the  Missouri.  These  are  the  native  country  of 
the  bisons,  or  buffaloes,  as  they  are  universally  called  in 
America,  and  through  which  they  range,  from  the  fifty-fifth 
degree  of  latitude  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers  that  empty  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rio  Norte. 
Tlie  buf&loes  constitute  the  principal  article  of  food  of  the 
erratic  tribes,  as  well  as  of  the  cultivating  Indians  whom  we 
have  designated  by  the  name  of  Missouris ;  and  their  undi- 
minished numbers  prove,  that  the  Indian  population  has  not 
quite  reached  the  extent,  of  which,  in  that  state  of  nature,  it 
was  susceptible.  The  Columbia  Plains,  on  the  contrary,  are  as 
destitute  of  game  as  of  trees.  The  buffalo  has  never  pene- 
trated there;  the  principal  and  cheapest  article  of  food  of  the 
European  and  American  traders  was,  at  least  till  very  lately, 
horse  flesh  ;*  and  dogs  were  a  luxury.     The  Indians  who  did 

*  The  horse  is  not  a  native  of  America.  The  wild  herds  of  Texas 
are  entirely  of  Spanish  origin.  They  have  been  obtained  by  the  Indians 
either  directly  or  by  internal  exchanges  among  themselves,  and  are 
now  abundant  in  a  domesticated  state  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Monn- 
tains,  as  far  north  as  they  can  subsist  without  the  aid  of  food  supplied 
by  man. 
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not  live  immediately  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  or  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  derived  their  means  of  subsistence  almost  exclusively 
from  the  salmon,  which  ascends  the  rivers  to  their  sources,  and 
from  various  species  of  native  roots,  some  of  which  are  very 
unwholesome.  They  cultivate  absolutely  nothing ;  and  it  is 
therefor^  evident  that  their  population  must  be  less,  in  propor- 
tion to  territory,  than  that  of  the  Indians  east  of  the  mountains. 
The  bisons  are  found,  in  the  Missouri  plains,  in  flock^  of 
several  thousands.  They  generally  migrate  in  winter  to  the 
country  south  of  the  Arkansa.  Many  however  find  during  that 
season,  even  in  high  latitudes,  an  asylum  in  the  valleys  of  the 
mountains,  or  wherever  a  detached  tract  of  forest  land  is  to  be 
found.  Their  bulk,  sliape,  and  habits  render  mountains  a  formi- 
dable obstacle  to  their  progress.  Wherever  a  bufialo  path  is 
found  in  a  mountainous  or  hilly  country,  it  is  a  sure  guide  for 
the  most  practk^able  way  of  crossing  the  mountain.  It  was  such 
a  path,  whk^h,  for  a  number  of  years,  became  the  main  route  across 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  between  the  southwest  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky.  In  the  same  manner  the  buffiilo  has 
pointed  out  the  most  practicable  route^  across  the  ridge  which 
divides  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  Stone  and  the  river  Platte,  from 
that  of  Lewis's  River,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Columbia,  and 
from  those  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  California.  Tliey  have 
penetrated  down  the  last  river  as  far  south  as  the  fortieth  degree 
of  latitude,  and  down  Lewis's  River  as  far  west  as  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteenth  degree  of  longitude.  Beyond  those  points 
they  have  been  arrested  in  both  directions  by  impassable  moun- 
tains. Toward  the  east  they  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and, 
before  they  were  driven  away  by  the  American  settlements,  they 
bad  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  that  of  the  Tennessee  to  its  sources.  They  were 
but  rarely  seen  south  of  the  ridge  which  separates  that  river 
from  the  sojurces  of  those  which  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
tnd  nowhere,  in  the  forest  country,  in  herds  of  more  than 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred.  The  bison  is  but  a  variety  of  the 
European  ox ;  and  the  mixed  breed  will  again  propagate.*   He 

•  As  doubts  have  lately  been  raised  upon  that  point,  I  must  say  that 
the  mixed  breed  was  ^uite  common  fifty  years  ago,  in  some  of  the  north- 
western counties  of  Virginia ;  and  that  the  cows,  the  issue  of  that  mixture, 
propagated  like  all  others.  No  attempt  that  I  know  of  was  ever  made  by 
the  inhabitants  to  tame  a  buffalo  of  full  growth.  But  calves  were  occa- 
sionally caught  by  the  dogs  and  brought  alive  into  the  settlements.    A 
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is  very  intractable,  and  is  not  known  to  have  ever  been  domesti- 
cated by  the  Indians. 

Some  unforeseen  circumstances  have  .prevented  General 
Ashley  of  Missouri,  from  communicating  to  me  in  time,  as  he 
intended,  some  further  information  respecting  the  country, 
which  he  explored  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  thence  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  beyond  Lake  Timpanogo.  But  he 
has  transmitted  to  me  a  manuscript  map,  accompanied  with 
numerous  explanatory  notes,  the  materials  for  which  consist  of 
various  journeys  and  explorations  by  some  of  our  enterprising 
traders  and  hunters.  It  is  on  that  authority,  and  subject  to 
such  corrections,  as  more  complete  explorations  and  scientiBc 
observations  will  hereafter  render  necessary,  that  several  geo- 
graphical innovations  have  been  introduced  in  the  small  map 
annexed  to  this  E^say. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  the  sources  of  the  Multnomah  do 
not  reach  farther  south  than  the  forty-third  degree  of  latitude ; 
that  some  rivers,  which  had  been  believed  to  belong  to  it,  are 
southern  branches  of  Lewis's  River ;  that  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  Colorado  of  California  are  as  far  north  as  almost  the  forty- 
third  degree  of  north  latitude,  whilst  those  of  the  Rio  Norte  do 
not  reach  the  thirty-ninth  degree ;  and  that  the  river  commonly 
called  Rio  Rojo,  that  heads  nearly  opposite  to  Taos  and  Santa 
Fe  on  the  Rio  Norte,  is  a  branch,  not  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  of  the  Canadian  fork  of  the  Arkansa.  The 
most  important  discoveries,  however,  relate  to  the  country  be- 
tween the  Rio  Colorado  of  California  and  the  PaciGc  Ocean 
south  of  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  Lake  Timpanogo  has  been  found,  and  is  laid  down,  in 
the  same  latitude  and  longitude  nearly,  as  had  been  assigned 
to  it  by  Baron  Humboldt.     It  receives  two  rivers  from  the  east, 

bull  thus  raised  was  for  a  number  of  years  owned  in  my  immediate 
vicinity  by  a  farmer  living  on  the  Monongahela,  adjoining  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  He  was  permitted  to  roam  at  large,  and  was  no  more  dan- 
gerous to  man  than  any  bull  of  the  common  species.  But  to  them  he 
was  formidable,  and  would  not  suffer  any  to  approach  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  his  own  range.  Most  of  the  cows  1  knew,  were  descended 
from  him.  For  want  of  a  fresh  supply  of  the  wild  animal  they  have 
now  merged  into  the  common  kind.  They  were  no  favorites,  as  they 
yielded  less  milk.  The  superior  size  and  strength  of  the  buffalo  might 
have  improved  the  breed  of  oxen  for  draught;  but  this  was  not  at- 
tended to,  horses  being  almost  exclusively  employed  in  that  quarter  for 
agricultiural  purposes. 
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which  issue  irom  the  mountaiDS  west  of  the  Colorado,  is  known 
to  the  Americans  by  the  name  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  has  no 
outlet  whatever  towards  the  sea.  General  Ashley's  own  ex- 
plorations extend  as  far  south  as  another  smaller  lake,  to  which 
his  name  has  been  given,  and  which  is  situated  about  eighty 
miles  south  of  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Lake  Timpanogo. 
It  is  also  fed  by  a  river  coming  from  the  mountains  in  the 
southeast,  and  has  no  outlet.  The  discoveries  south  and  west 
of  that  place  appear  to  belong  to  others,  and  principally  to 
J.  S.  Smith.  Another  river  known  by  the  name  of  Last  River, 
coming  also  from  the  coast,  falls  into  another  lake,  also  without 
outlet,  situated  in  38^  north  latitude,  and  in  the  same  longitude 
as  Lake  Timpanogo. 

J.  S.  Smith  descended  the  Rio  Colorado  of  California,  in 
the  year  1826,  as  far  south  as  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  Proceeding  thence  westwardly,  he  reached  the  Span- 
ish Missions  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  near  the  Pacific. 
The  -ensuing  year,  he  visited  Monterey  and  St.  Francisco ; 
ascended  the  river  Buenaventura  some  distance,  and  recrossed 
the  Californian  chain  of  mountains,  called  there  Mount  Joseph, 
in  about  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude.  He  thence  pro- 
ceeded north  of  west,  and  reached  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  Lake  Timpanogo.  The  eastern  foot  of  the  CaUfornian 
chain,  where  he  recrossed  it,  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  from  the  Pacific.  There  he  crossed  some  streams,  coming 
from  the  south,  which  may  either  be  lost  in  the  sands, 
or,  breaking  through  the  mountains,  north  of  Mount  Joseph, 
unite  with  the  river  Buenaventura.  The  course  of  this  last 
river,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  from  north  to  south,  between  and 
parallel  to  the  Californian  chain  and  the  Pacific. 

The  most  southern  branch  of  the  Owyhee,  a  southern  tribu- 
tary stream  of  Lewis's  River,  takes  its  source  not  far  west  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Timpanogo,  and  in  its  most 
southerly  bend  passes,  in  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude, 
through  an  extremely  mountainous  and  rocky  country.  The 
result  of  Mr.  Smith's  journey  is,  that  the  whole  country  south 
of  that  river,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Colorado  to  the  Cali- 
fornian mountains,  is  an  immense  sandy  plain,  in  which  a  few 
detached  mountains  are  seen,  '^  from  which  flow  small  streams 
that  are  soon  lost  in  the  sand.  A  solitary  antelope  or  black- 
tailed  deer  may  Sometimes  be  seen.  A  few  wild  Indians  are 
scattered  over  the  plain,  the  most  miserable  objects  in  creation." 
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The  chain  of  mountains,  east  of  Lake  Timpanogo,  and  west 
of  the  Rio  Colorado,  continues  southwardly,  close  to  that  river, 
to  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  •latitude,  where  it  terminates.  The 
chain  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Norte,  from  those  of 
the  Arkansa,  is  well  known,  and  is  an  easterly  branch  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  But  the  main  chain,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  continuation  of  the  Mexican  Andes,  lies  between  the 
Colorado  and  the  Rio  Norte.  This  section  of  the  country  is 
known  to  us  only  through  the  reports  of  our  beaver-huniers 
(trappers),  who  have  not  penetrated  farther  south  than  the 
thirty-seventh  degree  of  latitude.  They  represent  the  country 
extending  thence  northwardly  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Platte, 
as  being  only  a  body  of  mountains,  intersected  at  right  angles 
by  rivers  that  empty  into  the  Colorado.  The  only  section, 
which  has  not  at  all  been  explored  by  the  Americans,  is  that 
lying  east  of  the  Colorado  between  the  Rio  Gila  and  the  thirty- 
seventh  degree  of  north  latitude. 


The  uniformity  of  character  in  the  grammatical  forms  and 
structure  of  all  the  Indian  Languages  of  North  America,  which 
have  been  sufficiently  investigated,  indicates  a  common  origin. 
The  numerous  distinct  languages,  if  we  attend  only  to  the 
vocabularies  between  which  every  trace  of  affinity  has  disap- 
peared, attest  the  antiquity  of  the  American  population.  This 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  consistently  with  the  opinion  that 
the  first  inhabitants  came  from  Asia,  and  with  the  Mosaic 
chronology.  The  much  greater  facility  of  communication, 
either  across  Behring's  Straits,  or  from  Kamschatka  or  Japan 
by  the  Aleutian  Islands,  w^uld  alone,  if  sustained  by  a  similarity 
of  the  physical  type  of  man,  render  the  opinion  of  an  Asiatic 
origin,  not  only  probable,  but  almost  certain.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  human  species  may  be  propagated  under  favorable 
circumstances  removes  any  apparent  inconsistency  between  that 
opinion  and  the  early  epoch,  which  must  be  assigned  to  the 
first  appearance  of  man  in  America. 

Reasoning  a  priori,  it  would  appear  that  the  population  of 
a  country  may  be  doubled  in  the  short  period  of  fifteen  years, 
provided  it  finds  adequate  means  of  subsistence.  We  know 
with  certainty,  that  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
continue  even  now  to  increase,  independent  of  migration,  at  the 
rate  of  near  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and 
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that  their  number  is  therefore  doubled  within  less  than  twenty- 
three  years.  So  long  as  man,  compelled  to  seek,  or  voluntarily 
seeking  new  places  of  residence,  found  in  his  progress  no 
obstacle  from  more  ancient  inhabitants,  there  was  no  impedi- 
ment, that  could  either  arrest  his  march,  or  retard  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population.  We  know  this  to  be  the  fact  with 
respect  to  an  agricultural  nation.  Hunting  tribes  would  meet 
with  no  greater  difficulty  in  finding  means  of  subsistence  ade- 
quate to  a  similar  increase  in  their  numbers ;  the  only  difference 
being  that,  wanting  more  space  for  that  purpose,  they  must  have 
moved  faster,  and  have  peopled  the  earth  in  their  own  way,  in 
a  shorter  time  than  agricultural  nations  would  have  done. 

Assuming  the  central  parts  of  Asia  to  have  been  the  cradle 
of  mankind,  and  since  three  couples  would,  in  thirty  periods  of 
duplication,  increase  to  more  than  six  thousand  millions  of  souls, 
we  may  fairly  infer,  not  only  the  possibility,  but  even  the  proba- 
bility, that  America  began  to  be  mhabited  only  five  or  six  hun- 
dred years  later  than  the  other  hemisphere.* 

Another  problem  perhaps  more  interesting,  and  the  solution 
of  which  is  not  less  difficult,  is  that  of  the  origin  of  the  semi- 
civilization  which  was  found  to  exist  in  certain  parts  of  America. 
With  respect  to  our  own  Indians,  the  only  difficulty  consbts  in 
assigning  sufficient  reasons  for  their  having  remained  during  so 
many  centuries  in  the  state  of  comparative  inferiority  in  which 
we  found  them.  It  b  perhaps  partly  on  that  account,  that  the 
Europeans  were  astonbhed  to  find,  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  a  great 
comparative  progress,  and  in  every-  respect  a  much  farther 
advanced  state  of  civilization.  Yet  it  is  but  lately,  that  any 
plausible  reasons  have  been  suggested,  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  assigns  a  foreign  origin  to  that  civilization.  The  proofs 
attempted  to  be  deduced  from  the  affinities  of  languages,  appear 
insufficient.  In  comparing  the  vocabularies  of  twenty  dbtinct 
American,  with  those  of  as  many  Asiatic  languages,  accidental 
coincidences  will  necessarily  occur.  The  similarity  of  the  structure 
and  grammatical  forms  of  those  of  America  indicates  a  common 
origin,  and  renders  it  probable  that  the  great  diversity  of  their 
vocabularies  took  place  in  America.     Should  that  have  been 

•  These  observations  roust  be  understood,  as  they  were  intended,  as 
only  showing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  American  languages  and  the 
early  epoch  which  may  thence  be  deduced  of  the  American  population, 
inconsistent  with  the  opinion  of  an  Asiatic  origin  and  with  the  received 
chronology. 
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the  case,  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  any  one  American  will  be, 
found  to  have  preserved  in  its  words  indisputable  affinities  with 
any  one  Asiatic  language.  An  investigation  of  the  grammatical 
character  of  the  Asiatic  languages,  with  which  we  are  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  acquainted,  may  perhaps  lead  to  a  more  satisfactory 
result.*  Even  then,  the  questions  would  arise,  whether  a  simi- 
larity in  that  respect  does  not  ascend  to  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity ;  whether  the  first  emigrants  to  America  were  much 
superior  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  northeastern  parts  of 
Asia;  how,  if  they  brought  with  them  a  superior  degree  of 
civilization,  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  those  northern  parts 
of  America,  which  they  must  have  inhabited  in  their  passage 
towards  a  more  southern  region ;  and  why  the  civilization  which 
they  brought  with  them  was  ultimately  confined  to  certain 
favored  spots. 

We  may  indeed  suppose,  for  we  have  no  pro  if  of  the  fact, 
that  the  American  arts  and  institutions,  of  which  we  seek  the 
origin,  were  introduced  by  subsequent  migrations  Crom  the  other 
hemisphere,  which  took  place  long  after  America  had  been  first 
peopled,  and  when  E\iropean  and  Asiatic  nations  were  already 
far  advanced  in  civilization.  Without  denying  the  possibility  of 
such  an  origin ;  admitting,  as  is  proved  by  the  population  found 
in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  that  such  a  migration  was  practi- 
cable; it  is  equally  obvious  that  it  could,  at  any  one  time,  have 
consisted  of  but  few  individuals.  Any  number,  however  small, 
might  without  difficulty  have  occupied  uninhabited  islands.  • 
But  they  might  not  have  found  a  very  friendly  reception  among 
the  American  savages ;  and  the  influence  founded  only  on  the 
persuasion  of  a  few  foreigners,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  induce 
a  barbarous  people  to  change  their  habits  and  social  state,  ap- 
pears to  me  less  probable,  than  a  gradual  progress  towards  civ- 
ilization of  domestic  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  correspon- 
dence has  already  been  pointed  out,  between  the  style  of  arts, 
the  hieroglyphics,  the  calendar,  the  worship,  and  other  American 
institutions,  and  those  found  in  some  parts  of  the  other  continent. 
Alexander  Humboldt  has  thrown  great  additional  light  on  that,  as 

*  The  ingenious  dissertation  of  an  enlightened  Mexican,  pointing  out 
affinities  between  the  Ottomy  or  Othomite,  and  the  Chinese  languages,  is 
not  quite  satisfactory.  The  principal  distinguishing  characters  of  the 
Indian  languages  are  found  in  the  verb ;  and  the  author  resorts  to  the 
supposition  that  the  Ottomies  borrowed  their  conjugations  from  the 
Mexicans. 
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on  e^ery  other  subject  which  he  has  discussed.  Much  remains 
to  be  done,  and  all  the  attainable  materials  have  not  yet 
been  collected.  All  that  remains  of  ancient  paintings,  hiero- 
glyphic or  descriptive,  should  be  collected  and  published ;  fair 
and  correct  drawings  of  many  ancient  monuments  are  still 
wanted.*  The  works,  in  the  Indian  languages,  of  the  earliest 
writers  after  the  conquest  should  be  translated ;  and  every  other 
proof  collected  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
annals,  and  of  that  of  the  paintings,  or  other  means  of  transmit- 
ting the  knowledge  of  events,  on  which  they  are  founded. 
Should  subsequent  investigations  fail  of  adducing  satisfactory 
proofs  of  a  connexion  between  the  civilization  of  America  and 
that  of  the  other  hemisphere,  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  America  has,  after  all,  nothing  so  wonderful  as  to  render  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  the  supposition  of  a  foreign 
importation.  On  the  probable  supposition,  that  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  America  was  inhabited  one  thousand  years  after  the 
flood,  or  near  four  thousand  years  ago,  the  faculties  of  man, 
gradually  unfolded  and  improved,  may,  in  the  course  of  so  long 
a  period,  have  produced,  without  any  extraneous  aid,  that  more 
advanced  state  of  society  and  of  knowledge,  which  existed  in 
some  parts  of  America,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans. 
Those  centres  of  American  civilization  were  all  found  precisely 
in  those  places,  where  we  might  have  expected  to  find  them,  if 
that  civilization  was  of  domestic  origin. 

Those  countries  where,  on  account  of  the  climate,  greater 
exertions  are  required  m  order  to  obtain  the  necessaries  and 
comforu  of  life,  may  be  those  which  ultimately  will  make  the 
greatest  progress  in  the  arts  and  in  the  acquirement  of  wealth 
and  knowledge ;  but  they  are  not  those  where  civilization  has 
been  found  generally  to  originate.  We  uniformly  trace  its 
commencement  and  first  progress  in  the  other  hemisphere,  m 
countries  equally  exempt  from  the  rigor  of  severe  wmters,  and 
from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  In  America,  the 
corresponding  latitudes  are  subject  in  winter  to  cold  as  severe  as 
that  of  the  north  of  Germany  ;  whilst,  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  exten- 
sive and  fruitful  districts  of  elevated  table  land  and  valleys  enjoy 
a  climate  as  mild  and  favorable,  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 


•  Some  of  the  plates  of  Delrio's  account  of  the  City  of  Stones  appear 
.uapick>ufl,  as  relates  to  the  style  of  architecture,  and  still  more  as  to  the 
coTxectness  with  which  the  human  figures  are  drawn. 
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and  of  the  Tigris.  And  it  is  accordingly  in  those  favored  spots, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico,  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  of  Quito,  and 
of  Cusco,  that  were  found  those  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
nations,  those  extensive  empires  and  populous  cities,  with  regu- 
lar forms  of  worship  and  of  government,  which  excited  the 
wonder  and  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  European  invaders. 

Although  we  may  not  place  full  reliance  on  the  details  and 
the  dates  of  the  Mexican  annals,  it  is  indubitable  that  several 
nations,  some  of  them  speaking  different  languages,  have,  sub- 
sequent to  the  first  civilization  of  the  country,  successively 
occupied  the  various  provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire.  The 
ruins  of  Palenque  and  of  other  cities  are  monuments  of  those 
revolutions.  The  annals  and  traditions  ascend  no  higher  than 
the  Tolteques,  as  the  authors  of  the  first  civilization.  Whether 
the  merit  is  due  to  them,  or  to  some  more  ancient  and  unknown 
people,  it  may  be  asked,  whence  came  the  subsequent  succes- 
sive conquerors?  The  abodes  of  the  Azteques,  or  Mexicans 
proper,  may  probably  be  traced  as  far  north  as  the  Casas 
Grandas  of  the  Rio  Gila ;  but  from  what  quarter  had  they  come 
to  that  place  ? 

In  order  to  account  for  their  success,  it  must  necessarily  be 
admitted,  that  they  were  previously  an  agricultural  people ;  for 
the  pastoral  state  cannot  exist  where  there  are  no  domesticated 
animals ;  and  we  know  with  the  utmost  certainty,  that  no  purely 
hunting  nations  could  be  numerous  enough,  or  keep  together 
and  support  for  any  length  of  time  a  force  sufficient  successfully 
to  invade,  or  make  any  serious  impression  on  a  country,  such  as 
Mexico  is  represented  to  have  been,  and  in  fact  was  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion.  But  we  now  know  that,  north  of  the  latitude  of  the 
Rio  Gila,  there  is  nothing  west  of  the  Rio  Colorado  but  a  sandy 
desert,  nothing  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Norte  but  accumu- 
lated ridges  of  mountains,  nothing  east  of  the  last  river  but  the 
buQalo  plains.  In  fact  we  find  in  no  part  of  the  country,  whether 
east  or  north,  adjacent  to  the  northern  civilized  provinces  of 
Mexico,  any  trace,  or  any  probability  of  the  former  existence, 
of  an  agrkjultural  people.  But  we  may  easily  understand,  that 
the  civilisation  of  Mexico  gradually  extended  its  influence,  as 
from  a  common  centre,  northwardly  as  well  as  southwardly ; 
thftt  the  northerly  tribes,  as  far  north  as  the  thirtieth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  perhaps  the  Rio  Gila,  without  having  made  the 
same  progress  in  arts,  or  attained  the  same  degree  of  wealth  as 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  may  have  been  gradually 
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converted  into  an-  agricultural  people ;  and  that,  like  the  6er« 
man  nations  in  Europe,  they  may  ultimately  have  conquered 
their  less  warlike  southern  neighbours. 

The  next  and  more  immediate  subject  of  inquiry  is,  hoW  wd 
shall  account  for  those  ancient  tumuli,  fortifications,  and  other 
remnants,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  origin  of 
which  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Indians,  who  in  the  seventeenth 
centur}'  were  the  sole  inhabitants,  and  st'dl  continue  to  occupy 
a  part  of  that  country. 

On  this,  as  on  many  other  subjects  relative  to  our  Indian^ 
we  are  still  in  want  of  facts.  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  country  over  which  tl)06« 
monuments  are  spread,  or  how  far  they  differ  in  character! 
extent,  or  number,  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country* 
They  only  appear  to  have  been  more  numerous  and  of  greater 
importance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio.  There  is  nothing  in  their  construction,  or  in  tb# 
remnants  which  they  contain,  indicative  of  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced  state  of  civilization  than  that  of  the  present  inhabitants* 
But  it  may  be  inferred  from  their  number  and  size,  that  they 
were  the  work  of  a  more  populous  nation  than  any  now  existing ; 
and  if  the  inference  is  correct,  it  would  necessarily  imply  t 
state  of  society,  in  which  greater  progress  had  been  made  in 
agriculture.  For  wherever  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  greats 
population  is  found,  this  could  not  have  existed  without  ade- 
quate means  of  subsbtence,  greater  than  can  be  suppUed  by  the 
chase  alone. 

Those  monuments  seem  in  two  respects  to  differ  from  any 
erections  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Indians,  such  as  they  were 
found  by  the  first  French  or  English  settlers.  Some  are  of  a  char^ 
acter  apparently  different  from  those  purely  intended  for  defence^ 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  those  extensive  mounts,  so  regularly 
shaped  and  with  a  rectangular  basis,  such  as  that  near  the  Mis- 
sissippi, on  which  the  refugee  monks  of  La  Trappe  bad  buik 
their  convent,  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  facing  the  four  cardi- 
nal points,  and  with  those  platforms  designated  by  the  name  of 
Apron^  are  entirely  the  work  of  man,  or  whether  they  may 
DOC  have  been  natural  hills,  artificially  shaped  by  his  hands. 
But  if  they  have  been  correctly  described,  they  have  a  strooc 
family  likeness  to  the  Mexican  pyramids,  as  they  are  called, 
and  were  probably  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  nauon« 
Of  these,  for  there  appear  to  be  at  least  two  more,  and  of 
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Other  enclosures  or  works  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  a 
reference  to  military  purposes  only,  we  want  full  and  precise 
descriptions. 

But,  if  considered  only  as  fortificalions,  ramparts  of  earth,  in 
a  forest  country,  strike  us  as  a  singular  mode  of  defence,  against 
savage  enemies  and  Indian  weapons.  All  the  defensive  works, 
without  exception^  that  were  used  by  the  Indians,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  time  they  were  first  known  to  us,  were  of  a 
uniform  character.  The  descriptions  of  Mauville  at  the  time  of 
De  Soto's  expedition,  and  of  Hochelaga  by  Cartier,  agree  entirely 
with  the  Indian  forts  within  our  own  knowledge,  with  that  of 
the  Five  Nations  in  the  siege  of  which  Champlain  was  engaged 
in  1615,  and  of  which  he  has  left  a  correct  drawing,  and  with 
every  other  description  given  by  the  early  writers.  They  all 
consisted  of  wooden  palisades  strongly  secured,  with  an  internal 
gallery,  from  which  the  besieged  party  might  under  cover  repel 
the  assailants  with  missile  weapons.  And  tliey  were  also  of  a 
moderate  size,  and  such  as  could  be  defended  by  the  population 
of  an  Indian  village.  Wood  affords  the  natural  means  of  forti- 
fication against  a  savage  enemy,  where  the  material  is  abundant. 
It  cannot  indeed  be  understood  how  these  works  could  have 
been  properly  defended,  unless  they  were  surrounded,  not  only 
by  the  rampart,  but  also  by  a  palisade.  And  it  is  on  any  sup- 
position extremely  difficult  to  account  for  works  containing  five 
hundred  acres,  such  as  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  which 
was  correctly  measured  by  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

The  only  conjecture  I  can  form,  and  it  is  but  a  conjecture,  is, 
that  the  people  who  erected  those  works  came  from  the  west, 
and  that  it  was  during  their  residence  in  the  prairie  country, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  that  species  of  defensive 
works.  They  may,  as  is  often  the  case,  have  persisted  in  the 
habit  whea  there  was  no  longer  occasion  for  it.  From  the 
Colorado  or  the  Rio  Norte,  the  way  to  the  Mississippi  was  easy 
by  the  river  Platte  or  the  Arkansa.  The  conjecture  is  entitled 
to  consideration,  only  in  case  further  investigation  should  show 
a  probable  connexion  between  the  monuments  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  with  those  of  Mexico.  The  extensive  tract  of 
alluvial  land  along  the  Mississippi  opposite  St.  Louis,  now 
called  the  American  Bottom,  is  the  place  in  which  are  found 
the  strongest  indication  of  a  concentrated  population. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refute  the  opinion  of  those  who 
would  ascribe  these  works  to  European  emigrants.     There  is 
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DOthiDg  in  them,  which  may  not  have  been  performed  by  a 
savage  people.  The  Scandinavian  colony  of  Vinland  (New- 
foundland) is  out  of  the  question.  The  Norwegians  might 
indeed  have  penetrated  through  the  Straits  of  Bellisle  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  But,  if  not  destroyed  by  the  savages,  a  considera- 
ble time  must  have  elapsed,  before  they  could  in  their  subse- 
quent progress,  have  reached  the  Mississippi,  and  ascended  its 
western  tributaries.  The  well  ascertained  age  of  trees,  growing 
on  those  ramparts  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
proves,  that  some  of  those  works  were  erected  before  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  and  we  know,  that  the  insignificant  colony  of 
Vinland  had  not  left  its  original  seats  in  the  year  1 120.  Igno- 
rant as  we  are  and  shall  ever  remain  of  the  internal  revolutions, 
which  may  have  formerly  taken  place  amongst  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  North  America,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  can  ever 
know  by  whom  the  works  in  question  were  erected.  Should  it 
appear,  from  a  review  of  all  the  facts,  that  they  must  be 
ascribed  to  a  populous  and  agricultural  nation,  we  must,  I  think, 
conclude  that  this  was  destroyed  by  a  more  barbarous  people.  It 
appears  at  least  extremely  improbable,  that,  independently  of 
external  causes,  or  of  some  great  catastrophe,  a  people  once 
become  agricultural  should  take  such  a  retrograde  step,  as  to 
degenerate  again  into  the  hunting  or  savage  state. 

All  the  Indians  of  North  America,  north  of  the  civilized 
districts  of  the  Mexican  empire,*  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes ;  those  who  cultivated  the  soil,  and  those  who  derived 
their  subsistence  exclusively  from  the  natural  products  of  the 
earth  and  the  sea.  The  territory,  over  which  cultivation  had 
extended,  is  that  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  west  generally  by 
the  Mississippi  or  perhaps  more  property  by  the  prairies,  on 
the  north,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  nature  of  the  climate.  The 
northern  boundary  of  cultivation  was,  near  the  Atlantic,  that 
whfch  divided  the  Abenakis  from  the  Etchemins,  including 
certainly  the  river  Kennebec,  and  probably  the  Penobscot. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Hurons  and  other  kindred  tribes  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  there  was  no  cultivation 

•  These  do  not  now  extend  ao  far  north  as  the  thirtieth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  unless  an  exception  be  found  in  the  long  ilnd  narrow  valley 
of  the  Rio  Norte  called  New  Mexico.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Indians  there  cultivated  the  soil  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  or  whether 
they  have  been  compelled  to  do  it    The  subject  deserves  investigation. 


^ 
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north  of  the  great  Lakes ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been 
any  amongst  the  Chippeways,  who  occupied  the  country  along 
the  southern  banks  of  Lake  Superior.  They  and  the  Menomonies 
depended  for  vegetable  food,  principally  if  not  altogether  on 
the  wild  rice,  or  wild  oats,  as  the  plant  is  called.  The  few 
tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  attend  at  all  to  agriculture 
have  already  been  designated,  as  well  as  those,  which,  extend- 
ing thence  to  the  Pacific,  derive  their  principal  means  of  sub- 
sistence, either  from  the  buffalo,  or  from  roots  and  fish.  Nor 
were  the  inhospitable  regions  of  the  north  destitute  of  those 
means.  Innumerable  lakes  cover  perhaps  one  third  of  the 
inland  country,  and  would  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  food  to 
an  industrious  and  provident  population.  The  musk  ox  and 
the  American  rein-deer  are  found  under  those  latitudes,  where 
the  buffalo  and  the  common  deer  cannot  exist.  Even  along 
tlie  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  of  its  numerous  bays,  the 
Eskimaux  appear  to  be  as  well  provided  as  the  more  southern 
Indians.  Immense  quantities  of  salmon  are  caught  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  are  easily  preserved  till  the  ensuing  year.  The  seal, 
which  is  taken  even  during  the  winter,  supplies  the  Eskimaux 
with  food,  fuel,  light,  and  clothing.  And  even,  where  there  are 
neither  trees  nor  drift  wood,  and  where  subterraneous  abodes 
are  not  resorted  to,  or  cannot  be  excavated,  the  ice  itself 
affords  materials  for  winter  dwellings,  as  comfortable  and  as 
quickly  constructed,  as  the  leather  lodges  or  the  bark  huts  of 
the  erratic  tribes. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  population  of  nations  which,  for  their 
subsistence,  depend  exclusively  on  natural  products,  is  neces- 
sarily limited  by  the  quantity  naturally  produced.  A  nation  of 
hunters,  living  exclusively  on  game,  cannot  increase  the  quan- 
tity which  a  given  extent  of  territory  can  sustain.  All  they 
can,  at  most,  effect  for  that  purpose  is  the  destruction  of  car- 
nivorous animals.  If,  at  any  time,  their  population  should  be  so 
increased,  as  to  require  a  greater  consumption  of  food,  than 
is  afforded  by  the  natural  production  of  game,  this  would  be 
checked,  and  the  population  would  soon  be  diminished  till  the 
equilibrium  was  atrain  restored.  In  order  to  keep  up  their 
numbers,  the  Indians  must  resist  any  encroachment  on  their 
hunlini^-grounds.  They  must  fi«!:ht  in  their  defence,  against 
invaders,  as  for  existence.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  ^reat  extent 
of  ground  necessary  to  sustain  game,  sufiicient  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  a  very  moderate  population,  compels  them  to  separate 
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and  to  form  a  number  of  small  independent  communities.  It 
may  easily  be  perceived  that  the  perpetual  slate  of  warfare,  in 
which  neighbouring  tribes  are  engaged,  had  its  origin  in  the 
same  cause  which  has  produced  the  great  diversity  of  Ameri- 
can languages  or  dialects.  We  may  also  understand,  how  the 
affections  of  the  Indian  became  so  exclusively  concentrated  in 
his  own  tribe,  the  intensity  of  that  natural  feeling,  how  it 
degenerated  into  deadly  hatred  of  hostile  nations,  and  the  ex- 
cesses of  more  than  savage  ferocity  in  which  he  indulged  under 
the  influence  of  his  unrestrained  vindictive  passions. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  population  of  those  hunting 
nations  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  reached  the  maximum  of 
which  it  was  susceptible.  We  have  the  proof  of  this,  in  the 
undiminished  numbers  of  the  buffalo  in  the  prairies,  and  even 
of  the  deer  in  the  north,  and  in  the  facility,  with  which  the 
numerous  servants  of  the  European  and  American  trading  com- 
panies derive  their  means  of  subsistence  in  those  districts  from 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  from  the  chase  or  from  the 
product  of  the  lakes.  The  only  species  of  animals,  which 
have  decreased,  are  those  which  supply  furs  and  skins,  for 
which  commerce  has  created  an  extraordinary  demand.  The 
intestine  wars  of  the  Indians  may  have  checked  the  increase  of 
population ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  cause,  and  we  may  find 
another  in  their  inveterate  indolence,  united,  as  it  is,  with  that 
habitual  improvidence,  occasionally  attended  with  the  greatest 
privations  and  even  with  famine. 

War  and  the  chase  are  the  only  parsuils  which  the  men  do 
not  think  beneath  their  dignity.  This  is  the  uniform  char- 
acteristic of  all  our  Indian  nations.  When  not  thus  engaged^ 
they  sink  into  a  state  of  mental  apathy  and  physical  indolence, 
from  which  strong  stimulants  atone  can  rouse  them  ;  and  to  this 
cause  may  be  traced  their  excessive  passion  for  gambling  and 
for  ardent  spirits.  Women  are  everywhere  slaves  and  beasts  of 
burden.  Independent  of  that  portion  which  naturally  falls  to 
their  share,  the  cares  of  maternity  and  of  the  household,  every 
other  species  of  labor  falls  upon  them.  And  this  alone  has 
prevented  the  beneficial  effects  which  would  otherwise  have 
flowed  from  the  introduction  of  agriculture. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  that  cultivation  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  that  portion  of  the  country,  clothed  with  forests,  which, 
between  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and  hardly  beyond  it.     This  terri- 
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tory,  and  Chili,  in  South  America,  might,  in  some  respects,  be 
considered  as  centres  of  an  incipient  civilization.  But  the 
Araucanians  appear  to  have  ceased  to  be  hunters,  and  to  have 
derived  their  subsistence  exclusively  from  agriculture.  Their 
long  and  successful  resistance  against  the  Spanish  invaders 
proves  them  to  have  been  a  numerous  and  united  people ;  they 
were  not,  like  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  under  the  yoke  of 
a  civil  or  religious  despotism ;  and,  although  they  had  not  made 
the  same  progress  in  arts  or  knowledge,  they  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  most  favorable  specimen  of  the  American  race. 
The  social  state  of  the  semi-agricultural  nations  of  North  America 
presents  a  very  different  picture. 

Cultivation  amongst  them  appeal's  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  maize,  some  species  of  beans  (phaseolus),  and  pumpkins 
(aicurbita) ,  and  in  some  quarters  the  sweet  potato  (convolvu- 
las)y  the  watermelon,  and  tobacco  ;  all  which  plants  were  also 
cultivated  in  Peru.*  Maize,  which  constituted  the  most  impor- 
tant article,  is  decidedly  of  southern  origin  ;  but  whether  the 
cultivation  first  took  place  on  the  continent,  or  in  the  West 
India  islands,  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  would  seem  more 
probable  that  it  originated  in  the  favored  elevated  plains  of  the 
Torrid  Zone,  and  that,  in  its  gradual  progress,  it  was  introduced 
from  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  the 
country  which  lies  along  its  northern  shores.  Its  extension 
northwardly  would  be  a  natural  process,  and  may  have  been 
favored  by  the  greater  difficulty  of  obtaining  food  where  there 
is  no  fish,  and  the  game,  consisting  principally  of  deer,  is  com- 
paratively less  abundant,  and  obtained  with  greater  labor,  than  in 
the  prairies.  But  the  introduction  of  agriculture  produced  little 
alteration  in  the  habits  or  manners  of  the  men.  They  continued 
to  be  still  hunters,  and  being  too  indolent  to  attend  to  the  daily 
and  tame  labors  of  agriculture,  these  were  again  thrown  upon 
the  women. 

Apart  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  that  state  of  society 
on  the  moral  feeling  and  conduct  of  both  sexes,  we  will  here 
observe,  that,  although  agriculture  did  to  a  certain  extent 
increase  the  population,  yet,  left  to  women  alone,  its  effect  was 
very  limited.     In  order  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  may  pro- 


*  Some  species  of  corn,  chestnuts  and  other  nuts,  as  also  some  roots, 
were  natural  products,  which  made  some  addition  to  their  nutritious 
vegetable  fooq* 
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mote  that  inorease  of  maDkind,  which  is  limited  only  by  the 
quantity  <^  land  fit  for  cuhivatioo,  it  is  necessary  that  the  annual 
agricultural  labor  should  produce  a  quantity  of  food,  at  least 
equal  to  the  annual  consumption  of  the  whole  existing  popula- 
tion. The  labor  of  women  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
that  result.  A  portion  ot  their  time  b  necessarily  employed  in 
the  other  domestic  occupations  which  must  always  fall  to  their 
share;  and  the  residue  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  raising  food 
iKle^uate  to  the  whole  consumption  of  the  nation.     The  pro- 

Ertion  may  vary,  according  to  soil,  climate,  and'  the  greater  or 
iS  degree  of  assistance,  whk^h,  amongst  some  tribes,  they 
occasionally  receive  finom  the  men.  But  it  fell  short  every- 
where of  that  which  was  required ;  and  the  result  was,  tliat,  after 
producing  an  increase  of  population  proportionate  to  the  addi- 
uonal  supply,  that  increase  was  again  ultimately  limited  by  the 
quantity  of  game  which  the  territory  afibrded. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  that  a  territory  containing  ten  thou- 
sand square  miles  supplied  game  enough  to  sustain  a  population 
of  five  thousand  souls,  and  that  the  labor  of  women  afirorded  a 
supply  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  subsistence  of  the  whole 
population,  a  roost  iavorable  supposition,  its  total  amount  could 
never  have  exceeded  twenty  thousand,  or  four  tiroes  the  num«- 
ber  which  could  be  supported  by  the  game  alone.  For,  if  we 
suppose  the  number  to  have  been  for  a  time  raised  to  twenty- 
four  thousand,  since  the  agricultural  labor  of  the  women  could 
onlv  support  eighteen  thcnisand  or  three  fourths  of  the  whole, 
and  the  game  suU  five  thousand,  one  thousand  must  have  been 
left  without  food. 

The  first  European  settlers  were  not,  like  Cortez,  Pizarro, 
and  fab  worthy  comrade  De  Soto,  reckless  invaders,  who, 
actuated  by  the  thirst  of  gold,  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  dairoed  as  of  right  the  sovereignty  of  the  land 
and  the  servitude  of  the  natives,  llie  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
Imd,  William  Penn,  Oglethorpe,  and  Lady  Huntmgdon  were 
an  conscientious  people;  and,  though  Locke's  plan  of  govemr 
roent  was  a  failure,  those  who  on  that  occasion  consulted  that 
great  benebctor  of  mankind,  the  most  powerful  advocate  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  must  have  been  men  of  liberal  minds. 
Tet  it  does  not  appear,  that,  in  forming  their  plans,  any  of  them 
was  at  all  arrested  by  considerations  arising  from  the  rights  of 
the  natives  to  the  soil.  The  emigrants  all  arrived,  without  any 
fKOvious  steps  having  been  taken  m  reference  to  the  Indians. 

TOL.  11.  20 
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It  seems  to  have  been  a  general  opinion,  that  they  had  certainly 
much  more  land  than  they  wanted ;  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  from  them,  since  there 
was  enough  for  both  parties ;  that  their  situation  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  a  participation  in 
the  arts  and  superior  knowledge  of  the  Europeans ;  and  that 
both  races  would  subsist  and  flourish  together.  Those  expec- 
tations were  fulfilled  in  every  respect  but  that  in  which  the 
Indians  were  most  immediately  concerned.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  Indians,  so  long  as  they  preserved  their  habits,  had  but  little 
if  any  more  land  than  they  actually  wanted.  And,  to  this  day, 
they  have  almost  universally  proved  refractory  to  every  attempt 
made  to  induce  them  to  change  these  habits.  The  Indian 
disappears  before  the  white  man,  simply  because  he  will  not 
work.  The  struggle  was  between  inveterate  indolence  and  the 
most  active  and  energetic  industry ;  and  the  result  could  not  be 
doubtful.  The  Indian  at  first  thoughtlessly  sold  his  land  for  a 
trifle ;  he  then  vainly  fought  in  order  to  recover  or  to  preserve  it ; 
be  finally  was  compelled  to  seek  a  retreat  farther  to  the  west : 
and  the  few  who  remained  behind,  though  protected  by  govern- 
ment, and  with  reserved  lands  sufficient,  as  we  might  think,  for 
their  sustenance,  still  persevering  in  their  indolent  habits,  sank 
bto  a  most  degenerate  race,  and  have  almost  altogether  disap- 
peared. 

The  four  millions  of  industrious  inhabitants,  who,  within  less 
than  forty  years,  have  peopled  our  western  States,  and  derive 
more  than  ample  means  of  subsistence  from  the  soil,  ofier  the 
most  striking  contrast,  when  compared  with  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Indians  whose  place  they  occupy.  Not  only 
was  the  hunter  unable  to  procure  food  for  an  increased  popula- 
tion, but  he  had  generally  to  provide  daily  for  the  wants  of  the 
day,  and  never  could  accumulate  the  product  of  bis  labor  in  the 
shape  of  capital.  An  agricultural  people,  even  though  as  little 
advanced  in  that  respect  as  our  western  settlers  are  at  first, 
have  always,  from  the  moment  they  have  prepared  a  field  suffi- 
cient for  the  food  of  the  family,  a  capital  either  in  their  bams 
or  growing,  equal  to  the  product  of  one  yearns  labor.  Within 
two  years,  more  com  is  produced  than  is  wanted  for  their  own 
support.  The  surplus  affords  means  of  subsistence  to  new 
emigrants;  it  is  either  sold  to  those  who  have  some  prop- 
erty ;  or  advanced  in  the  shape  of  wages  to  those  who  bring 
nothing  with  them  but  their  labor.      This  simple  process, 
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renewed  every  year  in  a  fast  increasing  ratio,  and  carried  on 
with  unexiimpled  activity  and  energy,  has  produced  those 
results  unparalleled  in  the  known  history  of  nations.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Indian  from  reaching  the  same 
state  of  agriculture  and  population,  but  his  own  indolence. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  intercourse  with  the  whites  has 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  ideas  of  the  Indians  and  of  late  softened 
their  manners.*  Without  examining  whether,  even  with  those 
who  have  preserved  their  lands,  those  advantages  have  not 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  introduction  of  new 
vices  and  new  evib,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  general  ten- 
dency of  that  intercourse  has  rather  been  to  perpetuate  than  to 
change  their  habits.  The  furs  and  skins  of  wild  animals  were 
the  only  articles  they  could  offer  in  exchange  of  European 
commodities ;  and  commerce,  which  by  increasing  their  wants 
might  be  considered  as  beneficial  to  them,  has  thus  stimulated 
them  to  apply  still  more  exclusively  their  time  and  faculties  to 
the  chase.  Even  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  have  not  always  taken  the  most  proper 
direction.  The  larger  compensation  allowed  for  their  lands, 
and  the  annuities  bestowed  upon  them,  have  promoted  the  habit 
of  bemg  supported  otherwise  than  by  labor.  It  is  not  by  treat- 
ing them  as  paupers,  that  a  favorable  change  can  be  expected. 

So  long  as  the  Indians  were  formidable,  their  mode  of  war- 
fare and  their  excessive  cruelty  and  ferocity  made  them  objects 
of  execration.  The  feeling  has  been  universal,  and  is  exhibit- 
ed in  as  strong  colors  in  the  contemporaneous  accounts  fof 
New  Elngland,  as  it  may  have  since  appeared  on  our  western 
frontiers.  That  state  of  things  is  at  an  end  ;  the  natives  have 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  terror,  and  they  are  entirely  at  our 
mercy.  We  may  mdeed  say,  that,  if  a  scrupulous  regard  had 
always  been  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  this  nation  would 
not  have  sprung  into  existence.  The  fact  is  not  less  true,  that 
it  has  been  created  at  their  expense  ;  and  the  duty  is  imposed 
upon  us  to  exhaust  every  practicable  means  to  prevent  the 
annihilation  of  those  who  remain,  and  to  promote  their  happi- 
ness.    Though  their  intellectual   faculties   were   palsied   and 


•  The  cessation  of  intemal  wars  amongst  the  Indians  has  been  suc- 
cessfully promoted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  There 
may  have  been,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  instance  of  a  prisoner  being 
tortured,  burnt  by  a  slow  fire,  dLC.,during  the  last  forty  years. 
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tbeif  moral  feelings  debased,  this  was  the  result  of  the  ciroum- 
staoces  under  which  they  were  placed.-  I  cannot  persuade 
myself,  that  they  were  doomed  to  a  transitory  existence,  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  flocks  of  deer  and  buffalo  oa  which 
they  fed.  Their  natural  affections,  though  exclusive  and  im- 
properly directed,  were  not  extinguished,  and  were  still  displayed 
within  their  own  tribes,  and  often  tpwards  strangers.  They 
have  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  intellectual  powers  appa-^ 
]^ntly  very  superior  to  those  of  the  African,  and  oot  very 
inferior  to  those  of  the  European  race.*  If  a  correct  view  has 
been  taken  of  the  great  obstacle  to  be  surmounted,  that  of  con-* 
verting  a  purely  hunting  into  an  agricultural  nation,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  undertakings 
within  the  power  of  man. 

We  read  in  the  legends  of  those  nations  which  had  preserved 
a  recollection  of  a  previous  barbarous  state,  that  they  were 
taught  agriculture  by  a  Triptolemus,  or  a  Manco  Capac.  It 
is  much  to  be  apprehended,  that  necessity  and  corajpulsion  were 
the  deities  that  made  men  submit  to  the  fatigue  of  agricultural 
labor.  The  annals  of  every  nation,  of  which  we  have  any 
ancient  and  authentic  records,  exhibit  to  us  a  state  of  society,  of 
which  slavery  constituted  a  component  and  important  part. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Romans,  with  the  Greeks,  and 
with  the  eastern  nations,  without  excepting  the  Jews*  It 
seems  as  if,  after  maa  had  departed  from  the  first  ordiaances 
given  to  him,  conquest  and  slavery  had  become  necessary 
ingredients  in  order  to  bring  him  within  the  pale  of  civilization* 
It  may  be,  that  it  was  on  that  account  that  slavery,  or,  upon  the 
most  favorable  construction,  a  servitude  of  fifty  years,  was 
expressly  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  that  it  b  not 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  Gospel.  The  great  and  fundamental 
moral  principles  of  Christianity  were  left  to  produce  their  effect 
on  man,  according  to  his  conscience  and  knowledge,  by  a 
religion,  intended  for  all  times  and  for  all  men  without  regard  to 

*  Father  Le  Jeuoe,  answering  in  one  of  his  letters  the  olijectiona 
made  to  the  prospect  of  converting  and  civilizing  the  Indiane,  says,  tha^t 
it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  they  were  superior  in  intellect  to  the 
Freaoh  peasantiy  of  that  time,  k  i»  curioue  enough  to  see  Mm  at  the 
same  time  advising  that  laborers  should  be  sent  from  France  in  order 
to  work  for  the  Indians.  The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  letter 
written  in  the  Indian  language  by  an  Algonkio,  wl^o  had  visited 
France. 
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tbeir  pcditical  or  social  state,  and  which  disclaims  any  inter- 
feraoce  or  alliance  with  the  powers  that  may  regulate  the 
machinery  of  human  affitirs. 

Had  the  Five  Nations,  or  any  other  conquering  Indian  trihe, 
instead  of  nuurdering  or  adoptbg  prisoners  of  war,  reduced  them 
to  a  slate  of  slavery  and  made  them  their  helots,  they  might 
have  attained  a  Spartan  civilisatioo.  That  of  Peru  and  Mex- 
ico was  avowedly  the  result  of  conquests,  and,  in  both  cases, 
had  for  its  fotrndation  the  ab)ect  servitude  or  submissioo  of  the 
many,  the  military  power  of  the  conquenors,  and  the  yoke 
imposed  by  a  Use  religion. 

The  only  well  asceilttiBed  instaDce,  amongst  our  own  Indians, 
of  their  having,  at  least  in  part,  become  an  agricultural  nation, 
meaning  thereby  that  state  of  society,  in  which  the  men  them* 
selves  do  actually  perform  agricultural  labor,  is  that  of  the 
Cherokees.  And  it  is  in  procl*,  that,  m  this  case  also,  cultiva- 
tioD  was  at  first  introduced  through  the  means  of  slavery.  In 
their  predatory  incuisions  they  carried  away  slaves  from  CarOi> 
lina.  These  were  used  to  work,  and  continued  >  to  be  thus 
employed  by  their  new  masters.  The  advantages  derived  by 
the  owners  were  immediately  peiceived.  Either  m  war,  or  in 
commercial  miercourse,  slaves  of  the  African  race  became 
objects  of  desire  ;  and  gradually,  assbted  by  the  efibrts  of  the 
government  and  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  missionaries,  some 
amongst  those  Indians,  who  could  not  obtain  slaves,  were 
induced  to  work  for  themselTes.  Accoums ,  vary  as  to  the 
extent  of  that  true  civilization.  It  is  believed  that  it  embraces 
nearly  one  third  of  the  male  population  ;  and  the  fc^owing 
statement  of  an  actual  census  of  that  part  of  the  nation  which 
remained  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  taken  in  the  jrear  183S, 
oonoborates  tliis  opinion. 

Free  males       .     6883;  do.  females    .    6900;  total  13,783 
Slaves,  male  .     .    610;  do.  female  .      .667;  total     1,277 


15,060 
White  men  married  to  Cherokee  women      •       147 
Cherokee  men  married  to  white  women  68 

33  grist  mills;  13  saw  mills ;  1  powder  mill. 
69  blacksmith  shops;  2  tan  yards. 
762  looms;  2486  spinning  wheels. 
172 wagons;  W23phughi. 
7683  horsea;  22,531  Uack  cattle ;  46^7381  swine ;  266Q  sheep.. 
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The  number  of  ploughs,  compared  with  that  of  male  slaves, 
shows  clearly  that  no  inconsiderable  number  of  male  Indians 
must  have  been  employed  in  agriculture. 

The  purchase  of  slaves  to  be  given  to  the  Indians  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  live  without  labor,  or  the  use  of  compulsory 
means  to  oblige  them  to  work  themselves,  are  inadmissible. 
Example  and  persuasion  can  alone  be  resorted  to.  And, 
although  these  have  so  often  failed,  the  instance  of  the  Chero- 
kees  shows  that  the  case  is  not  hopeless.  It  is  hoped  that 
government,  in  carrying  into  effect  its  laudable  intention  of 
providing  a  permanent  place  of  refuge  for  the  Indians,  will  give 
to  its  operations  the  direction  best  calculated  to  produce  that 
favorable  result.  But  I  think  that  it  is  principally  on  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries,  that  we  must  rely  for  effecting  the  object. 

The  Indians  do  not  and  cannot  love  us ;  and,  seeing  the  little 
regard  paid  to  engagements,  which  tliey  at  least  had  considered 
as  binding  on  both  parties,  they  look  on  all  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment with  a  jealous  eye.  Those  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who 
with  equal  zeal,  disinterestedness,  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Indians,  have 
deserved  and  alone  have  acquired  their  confidence.  They  may 
succeed  in  converting  to  Christianity  the  present  generation; 
but  this  alone  will  not  prevent  the  speedy  annihilation  of  the 
Indian  race,  which  is  inevitable,  unless,  forsaking  their  habits, 
the  Indians  shall  become  an  industrious  people.  There  can  be 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  the  labor  necessary  to  support  a 
man's  family  is,  on  the  part  of  the  man,  a  moral  duty ;  and  that  to 
impose  on  woman  that  portion,  which  can  be  properly  perform- 
ed only  by  man,  is  a  deviation  fi-om  the  laws  of  nature.  I 
leave  it  to  those,  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  instructing 
mankind  in  their  religious  duties,  to  decide,  how  far  the  obliga- 
tion to  labor  may  be  enforced  by  the  religious  sanction.  For 
all  temporal  purposes,  a  day  of  rest  in  the  week  is  unnecessary 
for  those  who  are  idle  the  greater  part  of  their  time.  And  it  is 
believed,  that  no  nation,  or  individual,  can  transgress  with  im- 
punity that  first  decree  which,  allotting  to  each  sex  its  proper 
share,  declared  labor  to  be  the  condition,  on  which  man  was 
permitted  to  exist. 

Let  not  the  Indians  entertain  the  illusory  hope,  that  they  can 
persist  in  their  habits,  and  remain  in  perpetuity  quiet  posses- 
sors of  the  extensive  territory  west  ot  the  Mississippi,  lately 
given  to  them  in  exchange  for  their  ancient  seats.    The  same 
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causes  will  ultimately  produce  the  same  effects.  A  nation  of 
hunters  cannot  exist,  as  such,  when  brought  in  contact  with  an 
agricultural  and  industrious  people.  They  must  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  their  ultimate  fate  depends 
exclusively  on  themselves. 

The  ol^tacles  to  be  surmounted,  before  deep-rooted  habits 
can  be  eradicated  and  a  total  change  be  efiected,  are  undoubt- 
edly great,  and  should  be  fully  understood.  If  the  missions  to 
the  f^kimaux  have  been  so  much  more  successful,  than  those 
amongst  the  more  southern  Indians,  it  has  been  principally, 
because  a  profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  impracticable  in 
that  frozen  region,  and  that,  as  the  inhabitants  must  continue  to 
draw  their  subsistence  from  the  sea  or  the  chase,  it  was  only 
reouisite  to  regulate  and  not  necessary  to  change  their  habits. 

The  attempt  may  be  hopeless  with  respect  to  men  beyond  a 
certain  age ;  and  the  efibrt  should  be  directed  towards  the  chil- 
dren. For  that  purpose,  it  is  sufficient,  that  the  parent  should 
be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  change, 
without  requiring  him  to  do  himself  what  perhaps  has  be- 
come impracticable.  If  that  point  could  be  accomplbhed,  and 
the  Indians  would  permit  their  children  to  be  brought  up  by  us, 
the  success  of  the  experiment  would  depend  on  those  appointed 
to  superintend  its  execution.  Moral  and  religious  education  will 
not  be  neglected.  In  the  present  state  of  those  people,  no 
greater  demand  need  be  made  on  their  intellectual  faculties,  than 
to  teach  them  the  English  language ;  but  this  so  thoroughly, 
that  they  may  forget  their  own.  That,  without  which  all  the 
rest  would  be  useless,  b  the  early  habit  of  manual  labor.  They 
must  be  brought  up  to  work,  to  till  the  ground,  in  short,  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  own  people,  as  the  sons  of  our  industrious 
farmers.  They  have  land  of  their  own,  and  will  not,  when 
reaching  manhood,  be  obliged  to  work  for  others.  They  have 
an  abundant  quantity  of  land,  and  may,  if  they  please,  be  per- 
petuated and  multiply  as  ourselves.  There  is  no  reason  why,  if 
they  become  an  agricultural  people,  the  sixty  thousand  southern 
Indians  should  not,  withm  less  than  a  century,  increase  to  one 
million. 
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SECTION  VL 

INDIAN  LANGUAGEa 

The  vocabularies  appended  to  this  essay  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge,  whether  the  preceding  classi6catioD  of  the 
Indian  languages  is  correct.  Those  of  the  Mohawk,  Seneca, 
Cherokee,  Muskhogee,  Choctaw,  and  Caddo,  were  prepared 
according  to  a  model  circulated  by  the  War  Department  at 
the  request  of  the  author  of  this  essay.  But,  in  framing  a 
general  comparative  vocabulary,  the  selection  of  the  words  was 
controlled  by  the  ex'isting  materials;  and  many  have  been 
omitted,  because  they  were  found  only  in  a  few  of  the  vocabu- 
laries, either  manuscript,  or  already  published,  which  could  be 
obtained.  It  happens,  however,  tliat  the  greater  number  of 
words  of  which  we  have  the  equivalents  in  most  Indian  langua- 
ges, belong  to  that  class,  which  has  generallv  been  considered 
as  so  absolutely  necessary  in  any  state  of  society,  that  the 
words  of  which  it  consists  must  have  been  in  use  everywhere 
in.  its  earliest  stages,  and  could  not  have  been  borrowed  by  any 
nation  from  any  other.  Whenever  therefore  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  words  of  that  description  have  been  found  to  be  the  same 
or  similar  in  two  or  more  languages,  such  languages  have 
generally  been  conridered  as  of  the  same  stock,  and  the 
nations  which  spoke  them,  as  having  belonged  to  the  same 
family,  subsequent  to  the  time  when  mankind  was  divided  into 
distinct  nations.  The  same  prmciple  has  been  adopted  in  the 
classification  of  the  Indians;  and  its  correctness  has  been 
proved  in  every  instance,  where  it  had  been  previously  ascer- 
tained, by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  missionaries,  traders, 
and  interpreters,  that  two  or  more  languages  were  certainly 
dialects  of  the  same,  or  kindred  tongues.  But  such  is  the 
tendency  of  languages,  amongst  nations  in  the  hunter  state, 
rapidly  to  diverge  from   each   other,   that,  apart  from  those 

[primitive  words,  a  much  greater  diversity  is  ibund  in  Indian 
anguages,  well  known  to  have  sprungfrom  a  common  source, 
than  in  kindred  European  tongues.  Thus,  although  the  Minsi 
were  only  a  tribe  of  the  Delawares  and  adjacent  to  them,  even 
some  of  their  numerals  differed.  It  is  proper  however  to  ob- 
serve, that  commerce  may  have  communicated  to  barbarous 
tribes  in  the  other  hemisphere,  the  numerals  used  by  more 
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civilized  natioiis;  and  that,  as  between  hunters  and  hunters 
there  are  rarely  any  objects  of  exchange,  numerals  cannot  in 
America  have  been  borrowed  by  one  tribe  from  another.     The 

{pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  belong  also  in  the 
ndian  languages  to  the  class  of  primitive  words.  No  definitive 
opinion  can,  for  want  of  sufficient  materials,  be  formed  with 
respect  to  prepositions. 

An  apprehension  of  being  deceived  by  false  etymologies,  or 
accidental  coincidences,  has  perhaps  led  into  a  contrary  error. 
The  only  case  where  any  language  has  been  placed  as  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  family,  without  conclusive  proof,  is  that  of  the 
Minetares.  But  there  are  several,  and  particularly  the  Choctaw 
and  Muskhogee,  which  have  been  set  down  as  forming  distinct 
iiunilies,  that  will  probably  be  found,  on  further  investigation, 
to  belong  to  the  same.  Some  of  the  vocabularies  are  not 
sufficiently  copious ;  in  many  instances,  affinities  will  be  dis- 
covered through  the  medium  of  kindred  dialects ;  and,  in 
order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  we  should  have  not 
only  a  small  collection  of  primitive  words,  but  dictionaries  in- 
cluding derivatives.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  numeral,  oney  in 
Choctaw  is,  orAu/b,  and,  in  Muskhogee,  Atimftki,  between  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  affinity.  Yet  it  is  revealed  by  the 
Choctaw  word  for  once,  which  is  himmunna.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable,  that  the  number  of  distinct  families  of  Indian 
languages  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  has  been  here  stated ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  that  of  subordinate  dialects  is  un- 
doubtedly greater. 

The  diversity  which  does  actually  exist  proves  only,  that 
the  separation  of  some  of  the  Indian  nations  took  place  in  very 
eariy  times;  and  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  it  is  not 
greater  here  than  on  the  other  continent.  We  find  there,  in 
one  quarter,  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Chinese  in  juxtaposition,  and, 
in  another,  the  Basque  surrounded  by  languages  of  Latin 
origin.  The  same  cause,  whk^h  produced  that  effect,  may, 
under  different  circumstances,  have  given  rise  to  ten,  instead  of 
two  totally  distinct  languages.  In  point  of  fact,  the  number 
does  not  appear  to  be  greater  in  North  America  than  in  Africa, 
in  the  northeastern  parts  of  Asia,  or  in  the  Oceanic  region. 
The  varieties  of  languages  and  of  dialects  must  be  more  num- 
erous amongst  uncivilized  tribes,  principally  those  in  the  hunter 
state,  necessarily  subdivided  into  small  communities,  than  in 
populous  nations  united  under  one  government.    Public  speakmg 
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b  their  councils  is  the  only  standard  of  language  of  our 
Indians.  None  can  become  fixed  and  stable,  until  that  char-* 
acter  has  been  imparted  to  it  by  the  art  of  writing  and  the 
influence  of  powerful  writers.  We  have  proofs  of  the  multi- 
tude, at  least,  of  dialects,  which  will  spring  out  of  an  oral  lan- 
guage, in  those  of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  and  in  the  Patois  of 
France.  These  are  indeed  but  varieties  of  the  French,  with 
a  greater  or  less  residue  of  Latin  or  of  the  other  more  ancient 
language  of  Gaul  ;*  but  they  still  differ  (much  more  in  words 
than  in  grammatical  forms),  and  are  perpetuated,  notwithstand- 
ing the  long-continued  influence  of  a  common  government  and 
of  a  common  written  language.  To  those  obvious  causes  of  a 
tendency  to  produce  changes^  we  may  add,  that  inflected 
languages  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  alterations,  than  those 
which,  like  that  spoken  in  China,  consist  principally  of  mono* 
syllables. 

Although,  for  a  proper  study  of  the  character  of  a  language, 
a  dictionary  could  affi>rd  but  little  aid,  if  it  did  not  incltuie 
derivatives  and  compound  words,  even  our  meagre  vocabula- 
ries, if  thoroughly  investigated,  might  oflier  interesting  results. 
Thus  for  instance,  a  single  glance  at  the  table  of  numerals 
shows,  that  all  the  Indian  nations  have  resorted  to  a  decimal 
numeration.  But  an  examination  of  several  of  the  languages 
will  afford  proof,  that  they  must  at  first  have  counted  by  fives y 
instead  of  tens.  Thus,  in  th^  Choctaw,  the  numerals  seven 
and  eighty  untuklo  and  unttichinay  are  evidently  derived  from 
tuklo  two  and  tuchina  three,  meaning  respectively,  five  and 
two,  five  and  three.  The  same  will  be  found  in  various  other 
languages,  and  particularly  in  those  belonging  to  the  Algonkin* 
Lenape.  A  further  investigation  will  also  show,  that,  although 
the  Knistinaux,  Chippeways,  Algonkins,  and  Abenakis  use 
for  the  unity  the  wordpeyaCy  or  paizhiky  instead  of  neqtdt  or 
ngtUy  as  the  other  nations  of  the  same  stock,  they  must  origin- 
ally have  had  also  the  last  word ;  since  their  numeral  six  is, 
in  all  of  them,  derived  from  it.     It  is  probable,  that  those  two 

*  In  seventy-five  French  Patois,  of  which  specimens  have  been 
lately  published,  no  greater  ^mmatical  variations  are  to  be  found  than 
the  union  of  the  pronoun  with  the  verb,  such  as  Soui  for  Je  suis.  In 
one,  in  the  Ardennes,'  the  pronoun  coalesces  with  the  nouo,  as  in  our 
Indian  lanpruages ;  M*pery  and  S^per,  for  Mon  phre  and  Son  phrt.  Mr. 
Heckewelder's  apostrophe  has,  probably  for  the  same  purpose,  been 
used  by  the  French  writer. 
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words  were  used,  ts  a  and  one  are,  in  the  Engibb  language ; 
and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  cocrobofatea  that  which  with  me  could 
only  be  a  ooojeoture. 

It  will  also  be  found,  that,  m  the  Knistioaux  and  the  Chippe* 
way,  the  initial  m  is  often  prefixed  to  the  noun,  instead  of  the 
pronominal  characteristics  n,  Jr,  ir>  when  such  nouns  are  taken 
m  an  absolute  or  abstract  sense,  as,  miskcetoony  nose,  miiko^ 
tuky  ibfebead,  meetanj  mouth,  meepit^  teeth,  &c. ;  which  seems 
to  corroborate  the  exbtence  of  a  definite  article  mo,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  in  Eliot's  translation  of  the  Bible. 

Another  feature,  which  may  be  discovered  by  the  vocabu- 
laries, consists  in  the  different  names,  by  which  all  the  Indian 
nations  distinguish  the  various  degrees  and  modifications  of 
relationship,  such  as  the  elder  brother,  and  the  elder  sister,  as 
distinguished  from  the  younger  ones ;  paternal,  or  maternal 
uncle,  &c.  But  what  is  remarkable,  as  a  feature  common  to  all, 
is,  that  women  use  different  words  from  men  for  those  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  the  difference  of  language,  between  men  and 
women,  seems,  in  all  the  Indian  languages,  to  be  confined  to 
that  species  of  words,  or  others  of  an  analogous  nature,  and  to 
the  use  of  inteijections. 

It  is  perhaps  less,  however,  in  dictionaries,  than  by  an  inves- 
tigation  of  grammatical  forms  and  structure,  that  we  must 
study  the  philosophy  of  language  and  the  various  ways,  in 
which  man  has  applied  his  uculties  to  that  object.  We  may 
discover  in  their  Relations,  that  the  Jesuits  had  analysed  the 
two  principal  languages  spoken  in  Canada.  The  venerable 
Eliot  had  in  his  Grammar,  published  in  1666,  exhibited  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  Massachusetts  dialect.  And 
we  have  long  been  in  possession  of  good  grammars  of  several 
of  the  languages  of  Mexico  and  South  America  by  the  Catho* 
lie  missionaries.  But  it  was  not,  till  after  the  publication  of 
the  more  popular  works  of  Egede  *  and  of  Crantz,  that  public 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Karalit 
or  Eskimau  language.  And  the  first  inference  was,  that  the 
Eskimaux  must  have  been  a  colony  from  Europe,  or  from  some 
other  civilized  country,  and  a  distinct  race  from  the  other 
American  Indians,  In  the  veac  1819,  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  after 
having  elk^ited  with  much  labor,  iirom  Mr.  Heckewelder,  the 
principal  features  of  the.  Delaware,  and  compared  it  with  the 

*  Alluding  to  Us  aecaonit  of  Gsoonlaad,  rather  than  to  his  Grammar. 
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Eskimau,  with  the  languages  of  South  America,  and  with  the 
scanty  specimens  within  his  reach  of  those  of  our  own  Indians, 
submitted  to  the  further  investigation  of  the  learned  the  three 
following  propositions,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  American  languages  in  general  are  rich  in 
words  and  in  grammatical  forms,  and  that,  in  their  complicated 
construction,  the  greatest  order,  method,  and  regularity  prevail. 

2.  That  these  complicated  forms,  which  he  calb  polysyn- 
thetic,  appear  to  exist  in  all  those  languages  from  Greenland  to 
Cape  Horn. 

3.  That  these  forms  appear  to  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  of  the  old  hemisphere. 

The  last  proposition  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
essay,  and  is  far  beyond  my  very  limited  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages. All  the  information,  connected  with  the  firat  propos* 
ition,  which  could  be  obtained,  has  been  collected,  and  will  be 
found  in  a  condensed  form  in  the  annexed  grammatical  notices 
and  specimens  of  conjugations.  But  the  inquiry  has,  with  a 
single  exception,  been  confined  to  the  languages  of  our  own 
Indians;  and  the  result,  so  far  as  it  goes,  fully  confirms  the 
first  two  propositions  of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau ;  although  I  think, 
tliat  there  b  less  of  method  and  regularity  in  the  Delaware  and 
other  dialects  of  the  Algonkin-Lenape,  than  in  some  of  the 
other  Indian  languages. 

Yet  the  materials  are  very  incomplete ;  although  we  may 
perceive  the  general  features,  we  cannot  yet  deduce  with  suf- 
ficient precision  the  rules  of  grammar  or  of  the  composition  of 
words ;  and  there  is  some  difficulty  in  discriminating  between 
the  specific  characters  which  distinguish  certain  languages,  and 
the  general  features  which  belong  to  all.  But  we  are  at  least 
justified  in  asserting,  that  such  a  general  character  does  exist,  that 
It  applies  to  all  those  American  languages  which  have  been  suf- 
ficiently investigated,  and  that  it  seems  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  common  origin,  which  could  not  be  discovered  in  vocabula- 
ries so  entirely  difierent  from  each  other.  It  is  not  however 
intended  to  assert,  that  all  the  American  languages,  without 
exception,  possess  that  general  character.  It  would  indeed 
appear  more  astonishing,  to  find  them  all  belonging  to  one  and 
the  same  family,  than  to  discover  some,  like  the  Chinese  in 
Asia,  and  the  Basque  in  Europe,  of  a  structure  altogether 
dififering  firom  the  general  mass. 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Indian  languages  of 
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America  appears  to  be  a  universal  tendency  to  express  m  the 
same  word,  not  only  all  that  modifies  or  relates  to  the  same 
object,  or  action,  but  both  the  action  and  the  object ;  thus  con- 
centratmg  in  a  single  expression  a  complex  idea,  or  several 
ideas  among  which  there  is  a  natural  connexion.  All  the 
other  features  of  the  language  seem  to  be  subordinate  to  that 
general  principle.  The  object  in  view  has  been  attained  by- 
various  means  of  the  same  tendency  and  often  blended  together: 
a  multitude  of  inflections  properiy  so  called  ;  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  compound  words,  sometimes  formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  primitive  words  not  materially  altered,  more  generally  bv  the 
union  of  many  such  words  in  a  remarkably  abbreviated  form ; 
and  numerous  particles,  either  significative,  or  the  original 
meaning  of  which  has  been  lost,  prefixed,  added  as  termina- 
tions, or  inserted  in  the  bodv  of  the  word. 

The  modem  languages  oi  Europe  generally,  and  none  more 
than  the  English,  have  substituted,  ior  the  inflections  of  the 
ancient  languages,  auxiliary  verbs  and  separable  prepositions ; 
and  the  inflections  or  compounded  words,  in  the  classical  Ian- 

Sages,  bear  no  proportion  in  point  of  number  to  the  multiplied 
ms  and  combinations  exhibited  by  those  of  the  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  apparent  complexness,  all  these 
various  forms,  either  of  inflected  or  compounded  words,  must 
necessarily  have  their  foundation  in  analogy,  modified  bv  eupho- 
ny :  but  they  render  a  competent  acquirement  of  the  language 
extremely  difficult  to  a  foreigner ;  and  even  after  this  object  has 
been  attained,  more  by  routine  than  in  any  other  way,  it  must  be 
no  easy  task  for  the  student,  to  analyze  the  words,  to  reduce 
them  to  their  proper  elements,  to  class  them  in  conformity  with 
the  genius  of  the  language,  and  to  convey  to  others  his  knowl- 
edge with  method  and  sufficient  perspicuity. 

Thb  remains  to  be  done  for  almost  every  Indian  language  ; 
and  we  can,  in  the  mean  while,  only  try  to  give  some  imperfect 
notions  of  the  most  general  features  which  appear  to  have  been 
ascertained. 


Number  and  Gender. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  Indian  languages  with  respect 
to  Genders  and  Number. 

Like  all  others,  they  have  various  distinct  words,  expressive 
of  the  diffirences  of  sex  in  the  human  species,  in  reference 
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principally  to  age  and  consanguinity ;  such  as,  father  and  naoth^, 
son  and  daughter,  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  &c. ;  and  also 
distinct  names  for  the  male  and  female  of  various  animab. 
But,  if  the  grammatical  distinction  of  gender  be  understood,  as 
applying  exclusively  to  the  varied  inflections  by  which  it  is 
designated,  the  E^imaux,the  Choctaws,  the  Muskhogees,  and, 
it  is  believed,  the  Sioux,  having  no  inflection  of  that  description, 
may,  in  that  sense,  be  said  to  make  no  distinction  between  gen* 
deis.  And  the  languages  of  the  Iroquois  fbmily  afibrd  the  only 
instance,  as  yet  discovered,  of  such  a  distinction  between  the 
masculine  and  the  feminine. 

Father  Brebeuf  pointed  it  out,*  in  the  third  person  of  both 
the  singular  and  the  plural  of  the  Huron,  or  Wyandot:  ihatotij 
^  he  says' ;  touatan,  ^  she  says ' ;  ihontatiy  ^ they  say  ^the  men)' ; 
iantan,  'they  say  (the  women)'.  The  same  distinction  and 
applied  to  the  same  person  is  found  in  Zeisberger's  Grammar  of 
the  Onondago,  a  language  of  the  same  family :  toaharriey  ^  be 
beats';  Mgfomc,  *she  beats';  hoitirriej  *thcy  (the  men)  beat'; 
ffuetirrie,  ^  they  (women)  beat.'  And  we  find  it  again  in  the 
specimen  of  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  "  to  eat,"  in  the  Mo- 
hawk, another  Iroquois  latiguage.f  In  all  these  cases  the 
inflection  is  that  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  Zeisberger 
also  discovered  it  in  some  Onondago  nouns,  where,  as  well  as 
in  the  pronoun  of  that  dialect,  it  is  generally  expressed  by  pre- 
fixing  or  inserting  the  sound  g-:  aqjadaty  'a  male';  agajadaty  <a 
female.' 

A  nnich  more  prevailing  distinction  b  that  between  animate 
beings  and  inanimate  things.  It  b  not,  however,  universal, 
since  it  does  not  exbt  in  the  Eskimau,  the  Choctaw,  the  Musk- 
hogee,  and  the  Caddo,  and  has  not,  as  yet,  been  discovered  in  any 
other  of  our  Indbn  languages  than  the  Iroquob,  the  Cherokee, 
and  the  Algonkin-Lienape. 

Our  information  respecting  the  Iroquob  is  vei^  limited  ;  and 
we  can  say  little  more  than  that  the  dbtinction  is  made.  The 
only  notice  taken  of  it  in  Zeisberger's  Onondago  Grammar  b 
(when  speaking  of  the  prefixed  letters  by  which,  in  some  cases, 
the  feminine  are  dbtinguished  from  masculine  nouns),  in  these 
words,  ''Nouns  of  inanimate  objects  have   no   prefixes  and 

♦  See  his  letter  of  July,  1636,  in  the  Appendix, 
t  See  Appendix,  verbal  forms;  and  do.  and  grammatical  notices  of 
Zdsberger. 
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accept  none."  In  oar  Seneca  vocabulary,  as  well  as  in  another 
printed  in  London,  a  word  is  given  for  the  pronoun  Uy  dbtinct 
from  those  for  he  or  she.  And  Father  Brebeuf,  in  the  letter 
already  alluded  to,  amongst  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
Huron  verbs,  says,  "  that  they  have  some  for  animated  beingSi 
and  others  for  things  without  life."  * 

In  the  Cherokee  language,  Mr.  Pickering  has  pcnnted  out 
the  prefixed  particles,  used  to  designate  the  plural,  which  are 
commonly  assigned  to  inanimate  nouns,  and  those  belonging  to 
the  animate  class :  Jcututij  *  a  mountain ' ;  tikutusiy  ^  mountains ' ; 
attutsUf  *  a  boy ' ;  anitsuUu,  ^  boys ' ;  a  distinction  which,  in  various 
cases,  extends  to  adjectives.  And  it  will  be  seen  amongst  Mr. 
Worcester's  answers  to  grammatical  queries,  that  the  same  db- 
tinction  prevails,  both  in  the  third  person  of  intransitive  verbs, 
and  in  the  inflections  of  transitive  verbs,  according  as  they 
govern  the  noun  of  an  animate,  or  of  an  inanimate  object. 

But  it  is  in  the  languages  of  the  Algonkin-Lenape  family,  that 
the  distinction  is  most  remarkable,  and  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  its  specific  characteristics.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Father  Le  Jeune  in'  the  Algonkin,  f  and  distinctly  stated  by 
John  Elliot  in  the  Massachusetts,  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  in 
Father  Rasle's  Dictionary  of  the  Abenaki,  specially  mentioned  in 
Father  Maynard's  notes  on  the  Micmac,  and  explained  in  Mr. 
Heckewelder's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  respecting 
the  Delaware  dialect.  ^'The  principle,''  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
observes  in  his  lectures  on  the  Ojibway  (Chippeway)  language, 
«  has  been  grafted  upon  most  words  and  carries  its  distinction 
throughout  the  syntax.  It  is  the  gender  of  the  language,  and 
of  so  unbounded  a  scope,  as  to  give  a  twofold  character  to  the 
parts  of  speech."  We  find  accordingly  that  the  inflection,  which 
designates  the  plural  of  nouns,  varies  according  to  the  class  to 
which  the  noun  belongs.  According  to  the  dialect  or  diflerent 
language,  it  is  og*,  aig^  or  cik  for  the  animate ;  otn,  «u&,  or  aU 
for  the  inanimate  gender :  but  the  vocal  sound  which  precedes 
the  characteristic  consonant  varies,  according  to  euphony,  or 

*  Charievoix,  a  fkithM  compiler,  who  derived  his  information  respect- 
ing Indian  languages  from  the  writings  of  Brebeuf  and  other  eariy  his- 
torians, has  inserted  the  observation  in  his  journal  But  he  assigns 
erroneously  to  the  Huron  the  exclusion  of  the  distinction  between 
masculine  and  feminine.  It  is  the  Algonkin,  instead  of  the  Iroquoia 
languages,  which  do  not  make  that  distinction. 

t  See  above.  Section  IL,  under  the  head  of  Algonkina. 
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usage.  Zeisberger  seems  to  confiDe  the  use  of  the  Delaware 
animate  termination  ak  to  substantives  without  the  prefixed 
pronoun. 

Adjectives,  when  susceptible  of  a  plural  form,  are  subject  to 
a  simUar  variation  of  inflection,  according  as  the  noun,  with 
which  they  are  connected,  is  of  the  animate  or  inanimate  class. 
Numerals  and  demonstrative  pronouns  'appear  to  follow  the 
same  rule  as  adjectives.  .  The  distinction  seems  to  be  wanted 
in  the  personal  and  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person;  or, 
at  least,  it  has  not,  if  it  does  exist,  been  dbtinctly  pointed  out. 
But  the  inflection  of  the  verb  varies  in  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  noun  it  governs.  Thus,  in  the  Massachusetts ;  *  I  keep 
him,'  Noowadehan;  *I  keep  it,'  Noowadchanumun :  in  the 
Delaware;  ^  Isee  a  man,'  I^enno  newau;  ^  I  see  a  house,'  Wi- 
quam  nemen:  in  the  Chippeway  ;  *  J*ce  a  man,'  rCwahima;  *J 
see  a  house,'  rCwahindan.  We  are  not  however  informed, 
whether  the  terminations  or  inflections  of  the  verb,  which  dis- 
tinguish, whether  its  regimen  belongs  to  the  animate  or  inani- 
mate class,  are  always  the  same,  or,  if  they  vary,  whether  the 
variations  are  due  to  euphony,  or  usage,  or  may  be  traced  to 
some  other  principle  ?  It  appears  also  that  there  are  some  cases, 
where  the  termination  of  the  noun  governed  ^  by  the  verb  is 
altered  on  account  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

According  to  Eliot,  ^^  there  seemeth  to  be  one  cadency  of  the 
form  animate,  which  endeth  in  oA,  uh^  ah,  when  an  animate  noun 
foUoweth  a  verb  transitive.  Thus  anogqs,  ^  a  star,'  (which  by  the 
Indians  is  considered  as  animate^  in  the  plural  is  anogqsog,  'stars.' 
But  in  the  sentence, '  He  maae  stars,'  this  last  word  must  be 
anogqsohj  because  it  followeth  (is  governed  by)  the  verb  agtm, 
*  he  made.' "  This  it  would  seem,  if  I  have  not  mistaken  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  meaning,  is  confined  to  the  case  when  the  verb  is 
in  the  third  person.  There  is  in  that  person  no  dbtinction 
between  the  singular  asd  the  plural ;  and  its  termination,  oA,  ah 
in  the  Massachusetts,  un,  in,  &c.  in  the  Chippeway,  is  given  not 
only  to  the  verb,  but  to  the  regimen  when  this  belongs  to  the 
animate  class.  It  appears,  that,  in  the  Chippeway,  that  termina- 
tion (un,  in,  &c.)  is  also  that  of  the  plural  of  inanimate  things  ; 
but  why  these  are  not,  in  all  the  languages  of  that  family,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rule  as  animate  beings,  does  not  appear ;  and 
all  that  relates  to  regimen,  with  respect  both  to  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns' of  the  third  person,  requires  further  investigation  and 
explanation. 
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The  class  of  animate  beings  is  not  in  the  Algonkin  languages 
confined  to  animals.  In  the  Massachusetts,  it  embraces  cer- 
tainly the  stars  and  probably  several  other  personified  objects ; 
but,  according  to  Eliot,  all  vegetables  belong  to  the  inanimate, 
whilst  forest  trees,  both  in  the  Delaware  and  the  Chippeway, 
are  included  in  the  animate  class.  Various  other  objects,  not 
probably  always  the  same  in  every  dialect,  are  also  considered 
as  belonging  to  it,  on  account  of  peculiar  properties  belonging 
or  ascribed  to  them.  Such  are,  at  least  in  the  Chippeway,  a 
stone,  a  bow,  a  kettle,  a  pipe,  6lc.*  It  was  probably  in  refer- 
ence  to  this,  that  the  French  Missionaries  have  designated  the 
two  classes  by  the  names  noble  and  ignoble. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  that,  if  this  dbtinction  constitutes 
an  essential  character  of  the  Algonkin-Lenape  languages,  it  is 
not  on  account  of  the  principle  itself,  but  of  its  extensive  ap- 
plication, which  pervades  the  whole  language,  and  affects  the 
termination  of  every  part  of  speech  without  excepting  the 
adverbs.  The  existence  of  the  neuter  gender,  in  the  classical 
languages,  renders  it  almost  certain,  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
same  distinction.  But,  by  a  deviation,  much  more  extensive 
than  any  found  in  the  Indian  tongues,  the  greater  number  of 
inanimate  objects  came  to  be  designated  by  the  masculine  and 
feminine  genders.  In  the  French,  the  neuter  has  been  alto* 
gether  excluded  ;  and  the  arbitrary  distinction  of  masculine  and 
feminine  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  language,  one 
also,  of  which  the  application  is  very  extensive,  on  account  of 
the  change  of  termination  to  which  not  only  the  pronouns  but  the 
adjectives  are  subject.  In  the  English,  the  natural  distinction 
between  inanimate  and  animate,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  last 
class,  according  to  sex,  have  been  preserved  or  adopted :  but 
adjectives  are  indeclinable ;  and  the  distinction  appears  only  in 
the  third  person  singular  of  the  personal  and  possessive  pronouns 
and  in  the  relative ;  so  that,  if  the  words  Aer,  it,  hers,  its,  who, 
wKomy  and  whose  were  expunged  from  the  language,  it  might 
be  said  of  it,  as  of  the  E^kimau,  that  it  had  no  genders.  But 
the  distinction  has  been  preserved,  in  the  English,  in  the  case 
where  it  was  most  needed,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
ambiguity  inherent  in  the  third  person  of  the  pronoun ;  whilst, 
in  the  Algonkin,  this  is  the  very  case  which  appears  not  to  be 
provided  for,  the  characteristic  sign  of  the  third  person  being 

*  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
VOL.  II.  22 
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either  omitted  altogether,  or  the  same  for  the  animate  and  inan- 
imate genders. 

Nice  distinctions  may,  in  a  purely  oral  language,  escape  the 
notice  of  the  inquirer,  if  their  application  should  happen  to  be 
limited  to  a  few  particular  cases;  and  of  this  at  least  (me 
instance  in  point  may  be  given. 

We  have,  in  order  to  institute  a  useful  comparison,  inserted, 
amongst  the  grammatical  notices,  an  extract  of  Father  Febre's 
Grammar  of  the  language  of  Chili.'*  The  distinction  between 
animate  and  inanimate,  which  was  not  adverted  to  by  Molina,  is 
there  pointed  out,  but  incidentally  and  only  in  a  single  case. 
The  particle  jpu,  prefixed  to  nouns,  is  the  common  sign  of  the 
plural,  and  is  properly  applicable  to  animate,  though  sometimes 
used  for  inanimate  objects.  But  the  proper  designation  of  the 
plural  for  the  inanimate  class,  is  the  termination  icoy  substituted 
for  the  pu  prefixed. 

The  plural  number  of  the  nouns  is  in  most  Indian  languages 
designated  by  the  addition  of  a  particle  prefixed,  inserted,  or 
affixed.  It  is  affixed,  or  an  inflection  of  the  termination  in  the 
following : 

Eskimau,  et,  it,  ut;  innuk,  *man';  innuit,  'men';  igh,  *a 
house ' ;  iglui^  *  houses.' 

Sioux,  pee;  weetshashtah,  'man';  weetshashtakpee,  'men'; 
waktak,  '  a  canoe ' ;  wahtapee,  '  canoes.' 

Algonkin,  as  already  stated,  g,  k  ftyr  the  animate ;  sh,  n,  U  for 
the  inanimate : 

Massachusetts ;  nunksqau,  '  a  girl ' ;  nunsqauog,  *  girls ' ;  hussun^ 
'  a  stone ' ;  hussunash,  '  stones ' : 

Delaware;  okhqua,  'a  woman' ;  okhquewaJc,  'women* ;  akhsin, 

*  a  stone  ' ;  aklisinall,  *  stones ' : 

Chippeway ;  pinai, '  a  partridge ' ;  pinaiwug, '  partridges ' ;  ossih, 
'  a  stone ' ;  ossineen,  *  stones.' 

Cheppeyan  (Athapasoa),  thlang;  dinnS,  *a  man';  dinnethkmgy 

*  men ' ;  tsakhuUey,  '  a  hat ' ;  tsakhulleythlang,  *  hats.* 

In  the  Cherokee  the  plural  is  designated  by  the  prefixed 
particles  t,  tsy  generally  though  not  universally  used  for  inani- 
mate, and  ni  for  animate  nouns. 

In  the  language  of  Chili,  by  pu  prefixed,  or  tea  affixed,  as 
above  stated. 

In   the   Iroquois  languages   by  particles   generally  affixed, 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Judge  Davis  of  Massachusetts  for  having  pointed 
out  that  excellent  grammar,  and  loaned  to  me  the  only  copy,  I  believe, 
in  the  United  States. 
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aometimes  insfflted,  varying  in  the  several  dialects,  and  even  in 
the  same,  according  to  the  termbation  of  the  noun.     The  par- 
ticles shohy  me,  ogu  are  used  in  the  Onondago ;   dah^  iuhy 
thoeh  in  the  Seneca. 
Seneca;  *  hai^enah,  *  a  man ' ;  hahddkjenah^  *  men  *;  hudagookoneh, 

*  a  chief ;  kudagookaneksuh,  *  chiefs.' 

The  Choctaw,  the  Muskhogee,  and  the  Caddo  nouns  have, 
with  few  special  exceptions,  no  inflection  designating  the  plural. 
That  deficiency  is  respectively  supplied  by  the  words  okla, 
yigy^  or  homuigy,   and   tvia,  all   of  which   n^ean,  <  several/ 

*  many,'  ^  a  multitude.' 

When  adjectives  are  connected  (not  incorporated)  with  nouns 
substantive,  the  sign  of  the  plural  may,  in  most  languages,  be 
transferred  to  the  adjective  ;  and,  in  the  Sioux,  the  plural  sign 
pee,  added  to  the  last  word  of  the  sentence,  be  it  noun,  verb,  or 
even  adverb,  makes  the  whole  sentence  plural. 

The  plural  of  pronouns,  personal  and  possessive,  is  almost 
universaUy  designated  by  particular  terminations  or  inflections, 
distinct  from  those  assigned  to  the  plural  of  nouns,  and  which 
will  be  adverted  to,  when  treating  of  conjugations. 

In  all  the  languages  which  have  been  investigated,  with  tlie 
exception  of  those  of  the  Sioux  family,  concerning  which  the 
information  is  not  sufficient,  there  is,  besides  the  singular  and 
general  or  indefinite  plural,  a  third  number,  which  is  sometimes 
a  dual,  more  generally  a  definite  or  special  plural,  occasionally 
assuming  both  forms. 

It  is  represented  as  a  pure  dual  by  the  grammarians  of  the 
Eskimau,  and  of  the  language  of  Chili ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
such  in  the  Athapasca.  In  the  various  dialects  of  the  Algon- 
krn-Lenape,-and  in  the  Choctaw,  it  b  a  definite  plural;  but, 
although  including  always,  in  every  such  dialect,  a  definite 
number  of  persons,  it  is  not  applied  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  all. 

In  the  Delaware,  according  to  Mr.  Heckewelder,  it  embraces 
our  family,  nation,  select  body,  us  who  are  here  assembled,  m 
thb  room ;  and  including  therefore,  at  least  when  he,  or  they 
belong  to  the  nation  or  select  body,  the  person  or  persons 
spoken  to.  But  in  the  Chippeway,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  it  always  excludes  the  person  or  persons  thus 
spoken  to ;  and  it  is  used  in  the  same  manner  in  the  Micmac. 

*  Seneca  SpeUing-Book.    London,  1818.     This  was  not  6een  till 
after  the  ajip^ded  voeahulariea  had  been  prepared  for  the  press. 
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The  following  examples  given  by  Father  Maynard  appear  con* 
elusive  in  that  respect ;  "  Rik  tan  kmoo  aunka  moolk,"  '  There 
is  somebody  who  sees  t«/  is  the  inde6nite  plural ;  "  Ninenoo-en 
oolanook  najamooloktau,"  *  One  of  us  will  go  this  evening  lo  see 
you/  is  the  special  or  de6nite  form ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  '  one 
()/*tM'  contrasted  with  *  yoM,'  excludes  the  person  spoken  to.  The 
fc*,  characteristic  of  the  second  person,  is  always  prefixed  in  the 
general,  and  the  n',  characteristic  of  the  first  person,  in  the 
special  or  definite  plural,  in  both  the  Chippeway  and  the  Del- 
aware languages.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  it  is  a  constant 
rule  in  both,  that  whenever  the  second  person,  whether  in  the 
nominative  or  objective  case,  b  one  of  the  pronouns  connected 
with  the  verb,  Ic  is  prefixed.  Therefore,  the  n'  prefixed  to  the 
special  plural  shows  that  the  second  person  was  intended  to  be 
excluded,  that  the  Chippeways  have  preserved  the  original 
meaning  of  that  plural,  and  that  the  Dela wares  have  departed 
from  it.  And  this. seems  to  corroborate  the  opinion,  that  the 
Chippeway,  or  Algonkin,  is  the  primary  language,  and  the  Dela- 
ware  one  of  those  derived  from  it. 

In  the  Choctaw,  where  pishno  is  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  for  the  definite,  and  hupishno  that  for  the  indefinite  ; 
according  to  Mr.  Wright,  "  hupishno  is  used,  when  speaking  of 
an  action  in  which  all  the  hearers  are  concerned.  But  if  all 
the  hearers  are  not  concerned  in  it,  but  only  the  speaker  add 
some  other  persons  (understood  or  designated), ptaAno  is  used." 

It  is  not  practicable,  from  the  specimens  we  have  of  the 
Caddo,  to  decide  whether  the  third  number  is  a  dual,  or  a  defi- 
nite plural.     It  appears  to  be  a  dual  in  the  Muskhogee. 

In  the  Cherokee,  the  distinctions  connected  with  number 
are  more  minute  than  in  the  Algonkin  and  Choctaw.  There 
are  in  that  language  distinct  words  pr  inflections  for  each  of  the 
following  combinations  of  pronouns  either  personal  or  posses- 
sive, viz.  he  and  I ;  they  and  I ;  thou  and  I ;  you  and  I ;  you 
two ;  you  all ;  they.  Of  these  combinations,  the  two  last  are 
the  indefinite  plural  for  the  second  and  third  persons  ;  the  firsts 
third,  and  fifth  are  three  distinct  forms  of  the  dual ;  the  second 
and  fourth,  two  distinct  forms  of  a  special  plural ;  but  none  is 
given  for  a  general  plural  we  which  might  include  you  and  they 
with  the  speaker. 

Zeisberger's  Grammar  of  the  Onondago  throws  no  light  on 
the  subject.     But  the  examples  given  by  Father  Brebeuf  of  the- 
Huron  (in  the  letter  already  quoted)  show,  that,  though  proba- 
bly differing  in  the  details,  the  distinctions  that  relate  to  the 
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Dumber,  are,  in  the  Iroquois  languages,  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  in  the  Cherokee.  *  We  set  off,  thou  and  I,'  kiarascsa ; 
*  he  and  I,'  aiarascaa ;  *  we,  several  of  us '  (nous  autres) 
asarascaa ;  *  we  along  with  you,'  esarcuata. 

In  the  Eskimau,  the  dual  applies  not  onljr  to  pronouns,  but 
also  to  nouns  which,  in  that  number  have  a  distinct  inflection 
•  from  the  plural,  viz.  k  :  iglo, '  a  house ' ;  dual,  igluk ;  plural,  iglttt. 
In  all  the  other  languages,  the  inflection  of  nouns  is  ttie  same 
for  dual,  definite,  or  indefinite  plural.  The  pronouns  are  alone 
affected  by  the  distinction,  and  generally  only  in  the  first  per- 
son ;  in  all  the  three  persons  in  the  language  of  Chili ;  in  the 
Cherokee  and  Iroquois,  in  the  manner  already  stated.  In  some 
languages,  the  distinction  applies  6nly  to  the  nominative,  and, 
in  others,  embraces  also  the  objective  case ;  but  the  information 
is  in  that  respect  as  yet  incomplete. 

There  is  a  vocative  case  in  some  at  least  of  the  Algonkin- 
Lenape  languages,  terminating,  in  the  singular  of  the  Delaware, 
in  on,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  in  in ;  in  the  plural  Delaware 
in  enk^  **  when  coupled  with  the  pronoun  ourJ^  (Zeisberger, 
page  99).  The  same  termination  eunk  is  used  generally  for 
the  second  person  plural  in  the  Massachusetts.  JVoi  Jcenaau 
Jerusalem  vmttaunzunky '  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem.'  (Du 
Ponceau  on  Eliot).  The  only  instance  of  an  inflection  of  the 
noun,  in  what  may  be  called  the  direct  regimen,  correspond- 
ing in  some  degree  with  the  Latin  accusative,  has  been 
pointed  out.*  The  genitive  is  designated  in  the  Eskimau  by 
an  inflection  of  the  noun  ;  in  other  languages  occasionally  by  an 
abbreviated  form  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  generally  by  the 
relative  position  of*  the  two  nouns.  With  respect  to  the  other 
oblique  cases,  the  offices  performed  by  inflections  in  the  classi- 
cal languages,  and  by  separable  prepositions  in  most  of  those 
of  Europe,  are,  in  those  of  America,  generally  performed  by 
affixed  or  prefixed  inseparable  prepositions.  Delaware ;  utenj/y 
*  a  town*;  u^cninfc,  *in,  from,  the  town';  menuppeque/ the  lake' ; 
awossenuppeque,  *  over  the  lake.'  In  the  Eskimau,  there  are  but 
five  such  prepositions ;  miky  '  with,  through ' ;  mity  *  from ' ;  tnut, 
*to';  me, 'in,  upon';  kut,  *  around.'  They  are  more  numerous  in 
other  languages ;  t  and  it  might  be  inferred,  from  the  general 

•  The  objective  cases  of  the  pronouns,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  suppliedf,  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  conjugations. 

t  In  the  Onondago,  Zeisberger  gives  fourteen  inseparable  affixed 
prepositions,  meaning,  tn,  on,  o^  to,  under,  along,  througky  &c.;  but 
some  may  be  added  in  the  separable  form. 
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tendency  to  incorporate  the  accessaries  in  tbe  same  word  with  the 
noun  or  verb,  that  separable  prepositions  were  not  to  be  found, 
or  but  rarely  used,  in  any  Indian  language.  Eliot,  in  tbe  Mas- 
sachusetts Grammar,  and  the  authors  of  the  English  Seneca 
Spelling-Book,  have  enumerated  respectively  the  parts  of  speech 
of  those  two  languages ;  and  prepositions  are  omitted  in  both. 
But  reasoning  a  priori  is  unsafe ;  and  facts  are  still  wanted,  in 
order  to  ascertain,  in  almost  all  the  Indian  languages,  the  num- 
ber, the  derivation,  and  the  manner  of  using  or  compounding 
the  inseparable  and  separable  propositions. 

Substantive  Verb.     Conversion  of  Nornis  into  Verbs. 

The  preceding  observations  relate  rather  to  peculiarities 
than  to  the  general  character  of  the  Indian  languages.  The 
substitution  of  intransitive  verbs  for  the  substantive  verb,  in 
cases,  where  this  is  generally  used  in  modern  languages, 
may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  general  characters  of  those  at 
least  of  our  Indians. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  Indians  have  one  or  more  verbs, 
expressive  of  locality,  and  corresponding  with  tbe  verb  to  be, 
when  used  in  that  sense,  as,  ^  Peter  is  at,  or  in,  such  a  place.' 
And  it  may  be,  that  some  of  the  nations  have  a  verb  denoting 
absolute  existence.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has,  in  his  vocabulary, 
*To  be,*  V.  s.  Jrt,  and  'I  am,'  Hhou  art,'  nin  dya^  Jci  dya ; 
Mr.  Worcester  mentions  the  Cherokee  verb  geha^  meaning 
'  I  exist,'  and  sometimes,  *  I  dwell,'  and  another  delective 
impersonal  verb  gesunggi,  but  which  seems  rather  to  denote 
time,  than  to  apply  to  existence.  Mr.  Compere  alludes  to  a 
Muskhogee  vierb,  domisty  as  implying  existence ;  and  other 
instances  may  perhaps  be  adduced.  But,  whether  such  a  verb 
be  found  or  not  in  some  of  the  languages,  and  whatever  may 
be  its  proper  meaning,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  no 'Such  verb 
is  used,  either  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  passive  voice,  or  in  con- 
nexion with  attributes,  or  With  substantives  susceptible  of  a 
verbal  form.  Although  the  English  language  has  a  great 
number  of  intransitive  verbs ;  yet,  in  the  passive  voice,  or 
when  it  is  intended  to  express  a  Certain  particular  state  of 
passive  existence,  implying  no  voluntary,  organic,  or  instanta- 
neous action,  the  substantive  verb  is  uniformly  used.  We  say 
indeed,  *  to  run,'  ^  to  ^ep,'  and  even,  ^  to  die ' ;  in  which  last  case, 
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the  act  of  dying  is  alooe  implied.  But  if  we  intend  to  ex- 
press the  state,  in  which  that  act  places  the  person,  we  must 
recur  to  the  substantive  verb  and  sajr,  ^  He  is  dead.'  I  may 
not  have  expressed  the  difference  with  sufficient  perspicuity  ; 
and  the  line  of  distiocti<m  between  the  cases,  where  we  use  an 
intransitive,  and  those  iiTwhich  we  must  resort  to  the  substan- 
tive verb,  b  not  perhaps  always  accurately  drawn  in  the 
language.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say,  that  in  all 
the  cases,  where  we  use  the  verb  to  6e,  in  connexion  with  an 
attribute,  or  with  a  noun,  the  Indians  use  an  intransitive  verb ; 
and  that  where  we  use  it  in  connexion  with  the  participle  past, 
they  substitute  an  inflection.  Thus  the  passive  voice  in  the 
Indian  languages  is,  as  in  the  simple  tenses  of  the  Latin,  ibrmed 
by  an  inflection,  consisting  generally  of  the  insertion  of  a  par- 
ticle, such  as  xiy  m,  in  the  Delaware,  uil  in  the  Choctaw,  be.* 
And,  instead  of  sayine,  *  I  am  cold,'  *  I  am  sick,'  '  I  am  a 
man,'  &c.^  they  say,  fcold,  Isicky  I  many  be.  These  various 
expressions  are,  each  of  them,  an  intransitive  verb  conjugated 
thnxigh  all  its  persons^  tenses,  and  moods.  The  only  differ- 
ence is,  that,  in  all  those  cases,  it  is  the  substantive  verb  which 
we  conjugate ;  vrhiisi  the  Indian  conjugates  what  we  call  the 
adjective  and  even  the  noun  itself,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
does  other  intransitive  verbs.  We  find,  in  the  Latin  lahguage, 
several  instances  of  similar  neuter  or  deponent  verbs  such  as 
sitio,  esurio,  aegroto,  be,  which  we  cannot  render  into  English, 
without  resorting  to  the  substantive  verb.  The  Indian  does, 
in  every  instance,  that  which  in  Latin  occurs  only  in  some 
cases ;  and  be  extends  the  principle  to  nouns  and  even  to  proper 
names. 

When  the  process  is  applied  to  a  noun,  the  noun  undergoes 
the  inflexion  proper  to  the  verb.  Thus  in  the  Micmac,  from 
hnnoy  ^  a  man,'  is  derived  the  verb,  n^hoi, '  I  am  a  man,'  the 
conjugation  of  which  will  be  iowad  in  the  Appendix.  But  the 
adjective,  which,  according  to  our  habits,  we  should  consider  as 
converted  into  a  verb,  appears  in  the  Indian  languages,  as  if 
it  were  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb.  In  most  cases,  the  word 
he  is  coldj  or  it  is  ccJd^  is  found  to  be  identical  with  what  we 

*  The  passive  voice  in  the  Onondago  and  probably  other  Iroquois 
languages  is  formed  by  an  inflexion,  not  of  the  verb,  but  of  tJie  pro- 
noun ;  and,  in  the  Choctaw,  the  objective  case  of  the  pronoun  is  used, 
beside  the  inserted  particle. 
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call  the  adjective  cold.  Mr.  Zeisberger  accordingly  hesitated, 
whether,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Delaware  language,  he  should 
consider  the  adjectives  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech ;  and  he 
ultimately  arranged  the  greater  number  of  them  under  the 
head  of  verbs  adjective.  There  are  however,  in  every  Indian 
language,  some  adjectives,  or  words  generally  considered  as 
such,  which  from  their  nature  are  not  susceptible  of  a  verbal 
form,  or  which  by  usage  appear  only  in  that  of  an  adjective. 
Instances  of  that  kind  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Zeisberger's  Onon- 
dago  Grammar. 

I  believe  that  it  must  appear  sufficiently  obvious,  that  this 
general  if  not  universal  character  of  the  Indian  languages,  the 
conversion  into  verbs  and  the  conjugation,  through  all  the 
persons,  tenses,  and  moods,  of  almost  all  the  adjectives  and  of 
every  noun  which,  without  a  palpable  absurdity,  is  susceptible 
of  it,  is  entirely  due  to  the  absence  of  the  substantive  verb ;  • 
the  idea  of  which  is  nevertheless  as  clear  in  the  mind  of  the 
Indian,  when  he  says,  I  coldy  and  conjugates  the  word,  as  in 
that  of  the  European,  when  he  says,  *  I  am  cold,'  and  con- 
jugates the  verb  /  am. 

The  adjective,  whether  considered  as  the  root,  or  as  one 
of  the  forms  of  the  verb,  appears  nevertheless  to  have  pre- 
served some  of  the  properties  of  the  noun  adjective.  A  few, 
in  the  Choctaw,  have  a  distinct  plural  form.  The  feminine 
gender  in  the  Onondago,  the  inanimate  or  animate  in  other 
languages,  are  distinguished  by  a  varied  inflection.  The 
degrees  of  comparison  are  in  almost  every  language  expressed 
by  words,  corresponding  to  the  English  more  and  mosty  prece- 
ding or  following  the  adjective. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  Onondago  language,  a  distinction  is 
madel  between  the  adjectives  which  may,  and  those  which  do 
not  coalesce  with  the  substantive,  and  that,  when  thus  coales- 


*  Father  Febre  says,  that  the  passive  voice,  in  the  languafife  of 
Chili,  is  formed  by  substituting  for  the  termination  of  the  active  (in  the 
first  person  of  the  present  indicative)  gm,  which  he  asserts  to  be  the 
substantive  verb  suniy  es ;  and,  in  another  place,  that  the  same  termina- 
tion gerij  meaning  existefice,  added  to  an  adjective,  makes  the  noun 
substantive  of  abstract  qualities,  (corresponding  to  the  English  termina- 
tion ness.)  This  makes  an  exception,  as  to  the  passive  voice,  for  that 
language.  But  the  adjectives,  substantives,  and  even  proper  names  are, 
in  the  Chilian,  as  in  our  Indian  lan^ages,  converted  into  intransitive 
verbs  and  conjugated  without  the  aiaof  gerty  or  of  any  other  antdogous 
auxiliary  verb. 
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emg,  the  adjecdve  inyariabljr  becomes  a  verb  :  eniage,  *  hand  ' ; 
Oitufi,  ^  little ' ;  eniastm,  ^  a  little  hand ' ;  wageniastun,  ^  my  hand 
b  little' ;  $aniastud,  Uhy  hand  b  little' ;  honiastun,  ^his  band  is 
little.' 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  this  instance,  the  conjugation 
can  he  carried  through  all  the  tenses  and  moods,  but  only  in 
the  third  person ;  the  variations  of  hand  and  handi,  and  of 
my,  thf/y  his,  our,  belcHiging  properly,  the  first  to  the  noun  and 
the  other  to  the  pronoun. 

The  notions  ol  time  belong  properly  to  the  action  and  not  to 
the  object,  to  the  verb  and  not  to  the  nouns.  Yet  we  find,  con* 
trary  to  the  universal  usage  amongst  our  own  languages,  in- 
flections, in  those  of  the  Indians,  of  nouns  and  adjectives 
denoting  dme,  both  in  the  past  and  future  tenses.  Mr.  School- 
craft has  given  instances  of  it  in  the  Chippeway,  where  the 
termination,  bun,  added  to  a  noun  proper,  indicates  that  the 
person  has  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  most  numerous  exam- 
ples, applying  both  to  adjectives  and  to  substantives,  are  found 
m  Father  Maynard's  Notes  on  the  Micmac.  It  may  be,  that 
this  peculiarity  is  doe  to  the  verbal  form,  so  easily  assumed  by 
nouns  of  every  description. 

This  process  of  conversion  is  reciprocal.  Verbs,  m  almost 
all  the  Indian  languages,  may  by  a  small  varied  inflexion  be 
converted  into  nouns.  Both  verbs  and  adjectives  become 
substantives  in  the  Chippeway,  by  adding  to  them  the  termina- 
tion win.  The  same  result  is  obtained  in  the  Delaware  by  the 
termination  ^ofi,  and  in  the  language  of  Chili  by  that  of  ^en. 
This  termination  appears,  in  the  three  languages,  to  be  princi- 
pally used  for  the  purpose  of  forming  abstract  nouns  expressive 
of  qualities.  Thus  are  derived,  in  the  Chilian,  cumegen,  *  good- 
ness,' from  cume,  *  good  ' ;  in  the  Delaware,  vnUiMsowagan^ 
'  prettiness,'  from  wuUsso,  *  pretty ' ;  in  the  Chippeway,  ndnwai' 
aumowinf  <  happiness,'  from  minwinndum,  <he  (is)  happy.' 

Of  Pronouns. 

Nouns  substantive  are  often  and  the  verbs  are  always  em- 
bodied, the  first  with  the  possessive,  the  other  with  the  per- 
sonal pronouns,  so  as  to  form  in  each  case  respectively  but  a 
single  word.  And  thb  union  of  the  verb  includes  the  pronoun 
not  only  in  its  nominative  case,  or  as  agent  or  subject  of  the 
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actioD>  but  also  in  its  objective  case,  or  as  object  of  the  actioo. 
Thus  the  various  sentences  "  He  loves  me/'  "  I  love  thee," 
tac.f  are  always  expressed  by  a  single  word.  This  feature  is 
found  universally  in  every  American  language,  from  Greenland 
to  Cape  Horn,  which  has  been  investigated. 

John  Eliot  accordingly  commences  his  Grammar  with  an 
examination  of  the  pronoun ;  ^'  because  of  the  common  and 
general  use  of  the  pronoun  to  be  affixed  with  both  nouns  and 
verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech,  and  that  in  the  formation  of 
them ;  therefore,  that  is  the  first  part  of  speech  to  be  bandied." 
But  although  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, it  has  been  applied  in  a  different  manner  in  almost 
every  one  of  them.  Referring  for  further  details  to  the  Ap- 
pendix, we  will  give  here  only  some  general  notions  on  that 
part  of  speech. 

In  almost  all  the  Indian  languages,  there  is  an  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  separate  personal  pronouns,  and  the 
personal  or  possessive  connected  with  the  verb  or  the  noun. 
An  exception  is  found  in  the  Cherokee,  where  the  pronouns  of 
the  first  and  second  person,  when  used  in  an  absolute  sense,  in 
answer  for  mstance  to  a  question,  (Who  has  done  it  ?  i.)  differ 
from  those  united  with  the  verb ;  but  these  are  the  same  with 
the  possessive  united  with  the  noun. 

In  conformity  with  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  dual 
and  plurals,  the  inflections  which  designate  the  number  affect 
particularly,  and  in  some  languages  exclusively,  the  pronouns ; 
varying,  for  the  dual  and  plural  and  for  their  subdivisions, 
according  to  the  nature  of  each  dialect.  The  only  exceptions 
are  found  in  the  third  person,  for  which  there  is  no  personal 
pronoun  in  the  Choctaw,  and  no  distinction  between  the  sin- 
gular and  plural  in  some  other  languages.  In  the  Sioux  also,, 
the  general  termination  pee^  designates  alone  the  plural  in  many 
instances  ;  and  the  plural  sign  te^  prefixed,  performs  the  same 
office  in  the  Cherokee  with  respect  to  the  objective  case  of 
the  pronoun. 

la  the  Eskimau  and  in  the  language  of  Chili,  the  personal 
pronouns  are  affixed  to  the  verb,  and  the  same  rule  applies,  in 
the  Eskimau,  to  the  possessive  pronoun  connected  with  the 
noun.  The  possessive  and  also  the  personal  pronoun,  both  in 
its  nominative  and  objective  case,  are  prefixed  to  the  noun  and 
to  the  verb  respectively,  in  the  Choctaw,  the  Sioux,  the  Chero- 
kee, and  apparently  the  Iroquois.     In  the  Muskhogee,  the  per- 
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sonal  pronoun  in  the  nominatiye  case  is  affixed,  and  in  the 
obiective  case  is  prefixed  to  the  verb.  In  the  Choctaw  the 
objective  case  is  always  clearly,  and  in  the  Muskhogee  and 
Sioux  generally,  distinguished  by  its  inflection  fix)m  the  nomin- 
ative. Its  position  is  also  always  determined  in  the  Choctaw 
and  in  the  Eskimau. 

In  the  Algonkin-Leaape  languages,  the  two  plurals  of  the 
pronouns  are,  as  in  others,  dbtinguisbed  from  the  singular  and 
from  each  other  by  inflections  ;  the  nominative  of  the  personal 
pronoun  connected  with  the  verb  is  not  distinguished  from  the 
objective  case  b^  its  position ;  and  the  particles  or  inflections 
by  which  that  object  is  effected,  as  well  as  the  terminating  in- 
flections which  denote  the  two  plurals,  both  in  the  possessive 
and  the  personal  pronouns,  are  separated  from  the  characteris- 
tics which  distinguish  the  several  persons.  These  character- 
btics  are  prefixed,  and  the  other  inflections  are  affixed,  to  the 
verb  or  to  the  noun.  Both  are  very  similar  in  the  several 
languages  of  that  fkmily. 


/.  MoJ    DOO, 

ttoit,  kra,l  koo, 

k»,      noh,  BAf^un,!    oo, 


MAB8AOHV8VTT1. 


kj    !«•,     kenm,        [ 
w  ;   l'CA4iyi  naboh,  oagmn, 


DBI^WAmB. 


>-HmaBt 
koo— BmamwBO, 
unwoff, 


/,       nl,  1  n*  lliM,    nilanft,  kUma,*        In'—oMo,  fa*— eM,  ooa» 

aM,kL  k'  Lm,  kihiwa,  k*~UiDo,  k*~owa,owt, 

k$,     ntka,  iMkaoaa,!         w*  |I(A^)  nakamtwrn,  |w*— ewo,  w«k,(w— wawmll. 

Although  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Chip- 
peway,  treating  specially  of  the  noun  and  not  of  the  pronoun, 
the  examples  he  has  given  of  their  combination  are  the  most 
satisfactory  that  can  be  selected  in  reference  to  the  various  lan- 
guages of  that  family.  The  exclusive  or  special  plural  is  that 
which  excludes  the  person  spoken  to.  The  inclusive  or  in- 
definite includes  that  person;  and  although  it  has,  for  that 
reason,  the  same  characteristic  (k)  as  the  second  person,  they 
are  distinguished  from  each  otner  by  a  different  termination. 
It  appears  that  the  syllable  oam,  which  is  susceptible  of  the 
variations  am,  aim^  tm,  eem,  dm,  and  which  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
considers  as  the  distinctive  sign  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  is 

*  EtnoMJomiy  kHunOf  indefinite,  or  inclasive  pronoun  of  first  person. 
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occanonally  dispensed  with;  but>  whether  at   the  option    of 
the  speaker,  or  according  to  some  fixed  rule,  is  not  explained. 


my, 

our  J  (excl.) 
ouTy  (incl.) 

tJuir^ 


MoZf  a  moose. 

OSf  a  father. 

ni  moi-oom, 

nos, 

ki  moz-oom, 
oi  moz-oominan, 

ko., 

noB-inan, 

ki  mox-oominaDf 

kof-inan. 

ki  moz-oomiwii, 

ko8-iwa, 

o    moz-oomun. 

ofl-un, 

o   moz-oomiwan, 

ot-iwan, 

Os-ug,  fathers. 

nos-u^, 

kos-u^, 

noe-inaii*igf 

kos-inao-igy 

kos-iwa-g, 

os-un, 

oe-iwan. 


It  is  obvious,  that  the  termination  vg^  or  ig^  which  desig- 
nates the  plural  of  the  nouny  is  the  only  inflection  of  that  part  of 
speech,  and  that  all  the  other  variations  are  the  inflections 
of  the  pronoun  and  not  of  the  noun.  It  could  hardly  at  first 
have  been  otherwise  in  the  formation  of  languages. 

When  w0  say,  ^  my  house,'  *  thy  house,'  *  his  house,'  *  our 
house,'  &c.,  the  object  which  we  designate  by  the  name,  Aotue, 
remains  unchanged ;  and  the  variations  refer  only  to  the  person, 
or  to  the  number  of  persons,  who  own  the  house.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  combinations  of  the  verb  with  the 
pronoun.  The  variations  of  number  or  of  person  (first,  second, 
or  third),  either  as  agent,  or  as  object  of  the  action,  belong 
also  in  reality  to  the  pronoun  and  not  to  the  verb.  This  is  at 
once  seen  in  those  languages  where  the  amalgamation  has  not 
taken  place,  or  has  been  but  partially  adopted.  When,  in 
English,  we  say,  *  my  house,'  *  our  house,'  or, '  I  love,'  *  we  love,' 
it  is  evident  that  otir  and  wcj  are  the  plural  of  my  and  J;  no 
one  will  presume  to  say  that  they  are  inflections  respectively 
of  the  noun  ho^ue^  and  of  the  verb  love. 

In  those  languages  where,  from  reasons  or  accidental  causes 
unknown  tons,  the  principle  of  combination  has  been  adopted, 
it  would  seem,  that  an  amalgamation  of  the  entire  pronoun  with 
the  noun  or  verb,  so  as  to  concentrate  both  in  one  single  word, 
must  have  been  the  first  process,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  pronoun.  An  abbreviation 
of  the  pronoun  would  afterwards  be  substituted.  The  last 
process  must  have  been  the  substitution  of  an  arbitrary  letter, 
or  syllable,  in  which  there  was  no  longer  any  trace  oi  affinity 
with  the  (Higinal  pronoun. 

It  might  indeed  be  supposed,  that,  inasmuch  as  such  nouns 
as  father  are  relative  and  have  no  real  existence  without  their 
correlative,  and  as  the  verbs,  such  as  hvty  are  also  independent 
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of  the  subject  and  of  the  object  of  love,  a  pure  abstractioD ; 
tbe  expressioDS  my  father^  thy  father^  I  lave  thee,  &c.>  must 
have  preceded  tbe  invention  of  the  verbs,  nouns,  and  pronouns, 
in  their  respective  insulated  forms.  This  might  be  true  of 
pure  relative  nouns,  such  ta,  father ;  and  we  find  some  reasons 
for  thinking  that  it  was  so,  in  Father  BrebeuPs  letter  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Heckewelder  answered  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau's inquiry  on  that  point.  The  question  might  be  doubtful 
with  respect  to  some  verbs.  But  it  seenis  that  dbtinct  words, 
designating  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  pronoun  must 
have  been  amongst  the  first  which  were  wanted  and  therefore 
invented  hy  man.  At  first,  proper  names  alone  would  be  used* 
Adam  and  Eve  did  not  stand  in  need  of  pronouns.  Children, 
who  begin  to  speak,  generally  designate  themselves  at  first  by 
the  names  given  to  them,  and  only  after  a  while  substitute  the 
pronoun  J.  But,  as  it  became  impossible  to  designate  every 
mdividual  by  a  distinct  proper  name,  the  great  convenience,  if 
not  the  absolute  necessity,  of  words  designating  the  person 
speaking  and  that  spoken  to,  must  have  soon  become  apparent, 
and  have  produced  the  invention  of  such  words,  which,  when 
used  m  the  singular  number,  have  also  tbe  great  advantage  of 
precision.  And  we  may  here  take  notice  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing general  features  of  the  Indian  languages,  and  such 
a  one  as  we  might  have  expected  to  find  m  them. 

It  must  have  been  the  primary  object  of  every  language  to 
designate  with  precision  every  object  and  every  action,  and 
every  modification  of  which  every  object  or  action  was  suscepti- 
ble. Specific  names  would  naturally  precede  generic  terms ; 
and,  if  tbe  Indian  languages  are  often  deficient  in  these,  they 
abound  in  distinct  names  for  every  particular  species  of  tree, 
for  every  variety  of  age,  sex,  or  peculiarity,  in  certain  species 
of  animals,  and  in  degrees  of  consanguinity,  and  generally  for 
those  subdivisions  of  the  same  genus,  which  in  our  languages 
are  distingubbed  by  attributes  which  qualify  the  generic  term. 
*  Thus,  instead  of  designating  the  several  species  of  oak  by  tbe 
names  of  white  oak,  black  oak,  swamp  oak,  be,  the  Indians 
have  a  distinct  name  for  every  species,  and,  in  many  langua- 
ges, no  generic  term,  embracing  all  tbe  species  of  oak."*    And 

•  There  are  some  exceptioiMi ;  and  even  these  show  the  gradual 
pfogreae  of  language.  Uppi,  in  Choctaw,  means  trunk  or  Halky  and  is 
often  used,  in  compound  words,  for  tree.  An  acom  is  nu$ai ;  all  oaks 
bear  acorns ;  Musuppi  (the  acora  tree)  is  the  Choctaw  word  foTtheoak. 
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instead  of  discriminating  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts, 
&c.,  by  the  attributes  *  elder/  *  younger/  '  paternal/ ^  maternal/ 
&c.,  they  have  also  distinct  names,  which  have  no  affinity  with 
those  expressive  of  those  qualiBcations,  for  *  elder  brother/  *  youn- 
ger brother/  ^  paternal  uncle/  'maternal  uncle/  &c.  In  the  same 
manner,  when  passing,  in  the  pronouns  of  the  two  first  persons, 
from  the  singular  to  the  plural,  instead  of  designating  this  by 
a  general,  indefinite  expression,  the  Indians  have  all  resorted  to 
a  dual,  or  to  a  specific  definite  plural ;  and,  in  some  languages, 
they  have  carefully  distinguished  the  several  species  of  dual, 
and  given  distinct  names  to  each  species,  in  the  Cherokee  and 
Iroquois,  for  instance,  to  thou  and  J,  you  tv>o,  &c.  The  ap- 
parent confusion  in  the  third  person,  the  want  of  a  word  for  it 
m  some  languages,  and  its  ^occasional  omission  in  others,  may  be 
traced  to  the  same  cause  ;  not  to  a  want  of  precision,  but  to  the 
tendency  to  avoid  whatever  was  not  definite  and  precise.  The 
pronoun  of  that  person  is  in  its  nature  vague  and  indefinite,  a 
relative,  the  proper  use  of  which  depends  on  the  structure  of 
the  sentence  and  the  skill  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  If,  in  the 
Choctaw  language,  toJcche  equally  means,  *  to  tie,'  *  he  ties,' 
^  he  ties  him,'  and  ^  tie  him ' ;  and  if  okla  tokcKe  means  both 
'  he  ties  them  '  and  '  they  tie  him,'  it  is  because,  in  fact,  the 
pronouns  Ae,  Am,  they^  ihem^  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Ian-* 
guage.  The  proper  names  of  the  persons,  whether  subject  or 
o^6ct  of  the  action,  are  used  instead   of  a  vague  pronoun, 

*  John  ties  Peter/  instead  of  ^  he  ties  him/  And  when  at 
last  the  necessity  of  a  general  plural  expression  was  on  certain 
occasions  felt,  the  word  olcla^  which  means  ^  a  multitude  of  men,f 

*  a  people,'  '  a  nation,'  was  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the 
pronoun  which  was  wanted.  The  third  person  singular  of  the 
verb  is  accordingly,  in  several  Indian  languages,  its  root,  or 
simplest  form. 

In  many  languages  of  the  other  continent,  the  process  by 
which  the  pronoun  was  incorporated  with  the  verb  has  reached 
its  last  stage.  Thus,  in  the  Latin,  where  it  has  not  been  * 
adopted  with  respect  either  to  the  possessive  or  to  the  objec- 
tive case  of  the  personal  pronoun,  but  only  in  the  combination 
of  the  nominative  case  of  that  pronoun  with  the  verb,  there 
does  not  remain  the  slightest  trace  of  affinity  between  the  ter- 
minations s  and  t^  which,  in  the  active  voice  of  all  the  verbs, 
are  the  signs  of  the  second  and  third  person  singular  respec- 
tively, and  the  separable  pronouns  of  those  two  persons.  Those 
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and  other  similar  termmations,  ia  their  present  shape,  appear 
and  are  considered  as  inflections  of  the  verb.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  in  the  Indian  languages.  In  all  of  them,  whether 
in  the  combination  of  the  possessive  pronoun  with  the  noun, 
or  in  both  the  simple  and  compound  conjugations,  the  separable 
pronoun  and  its  inflections,  though  generally  in  an  abbreviated 
form,  are  still  visible  ;  and  the  possessive  pronoun  in  one  case, 
and  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  other,  are  almost  always  nearly 
identical.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  exceptions,  such  as  the 
first  personal  singular  in  the  Choctaw,  and  the  plural  termina- 
tion of  the  second  person  in  the  Delaware ;  and  the  division 
of  the  pronoun  into  two  parts,  in  the  Algonkin-Lenape  lan- 
guages, has  rendered  the  affinity  less  immediately  obvious. 
But  there  b  no  language,  or  dialect,  in  which  there  are  not 
still  evident  traces  of  the  original  pronouns,  and  of  which  it 
may  not  be  asserted,  that  in  all  the  combinations  alluded  to,  the 
inflections  of  number  and  person  are  those  of  the  pronoun,  and 
neither  of  the  noun  or  verb.  There  is  accordingly  but  little 
difficulty  in  the  declensions,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  of  the 
noun  and  possessive  pronoun  combined,  or  in  the  simple  conju- 
gations which  involve  with  the  verb  only  the  subject  of  the 
action,  or  nominative  case  of  the  prcHioun,  provided  the  varia- 
tions of  which  the  pronoun  is  susceptible  be  previously  under- 
stood. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  in  the  Sioux  language, 
the  plural  sign  pee  is  applicable  to  every  part  of  speech ; 
and  that,  in  the  Cherokee,  the  corresponding  sign  te  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  plural  of  the  objective  case 
of  the  personal  pronouns.  In  several  of  the  languages,  such 
as  the  Algonkin-Lenape,  the  plural  b  formed  by  adding  a  ter- 
mination to  the  singular  of  the  pronoun.  There  are  some  in 
which  that  plural,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  person,  b 
not  an  inflection,  but  a  dbtinct  word  having  no  affinity  with  the 
singular.  We  find  the  same  feature  in  many  Eluropean  lan- 
guages :  egOf  no$ ;  tUy  vos ;  J,  we;  thou,  you;  &c. 


TVansiiians. 

The  complex  compound  conjugations  consist  in  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  verb  with  the  pronoun,  both  in  its  nominative 
case,  or  as  agent,  and  in  its  objective  case,  or  as  the  object  of 
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the  action.  As  the  passing  of  the  action,  from  the  agent  to  the 
object  in  which  it  terminates,  is  thus  expressed  by  a  single 
word,  the  Spanish  authors  of  Indian  grammars  have  designated 
that  species  of  conjugation  by  the  name  of  transition.  It  is 
common  to  all  the  Indian  languages,  which  have  been  investi- 
gated. But,  although  the  character  is  common  to  all,  the  prin- 
ciple does  not  belong  exclusively  to  them.  That,  which  in 
that  respect  characterizes  them,  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
principle  has  been  applied,  and  which,  varying  greatly  in  the 
different  languages,  has  in  some  of  them  been  the  cause  of  those 
countless  inflections,  which  at  first  excited  the  wonder  of 
European  philologists.  Every  Hebrew  student  knows  that 
these  transitions  exist  in  that  language,  and  in  a  form  so  simple, 
as  not  to  cause  him  any  great  embarrassment.  They  are 
founded  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  Indian  languages. 
Abbreviations  of  the  inseparable  pronouns  become  respectivelyi 
pronouns  possessive  by  being  added  as  terminations  to  the  noun, 
and  the  objective  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  by  being  in  the 
same  manner  added  to  the  verb.  Other  distinct  abbreviations 
represent  the  nominative  case  of  the  same  pronoun  ;  and  as,  in 
the  compound  conjugation,  the  abbreviated  form  of  the  pronoun 
in  the  objective  case  always  follows  that  in  the  nominative 
case,  and  there  are  also  distinctive  variations  between  the  sin- 
gular and  the  plural  of  each,  the  whole  process  unites  precision 
with  simplicity.  It  differs  no  otherwise  from  the  conjugation 
in  the  English  language,  so  far  as  pronouns  are  concerned, 
than  in  the  collocation  of  the  pronoun,  and  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion in  one  word  instead  of  three.  They  say,  lovhhee,  in 
one  word,  instead  of  I  lave  thee  in  three  words;  and  the 
number  of  inflections,  or  combinations  of  inflections,  required 
lor  the  purpose,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  words,  which  we 
use  in  order  to  attain  the  same  object,  (/,  thou,  me,  theey  we, 
usy  be.) 

The  system  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  Choctaw.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  pronouns,  personal  separable  in  the 
first  column ;  united  with  verbs  in  the  nominative  case  in  the 
second ;  possessive  united  with  the  nouns  designating  the  parts 
of  the  body,  and  used  also  (as  in  Hebrew)  as  the  objective 
case,  when  united  with  verbs. 
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he, 

t^fexcpU 
fM,  (indef.  pL) 

you, 
they, 


SepwrabU, 

UDDO, 

chishno, 

ipishno, 

huppisbno, 

hachishno, 


iueparMe, 


me, 

ish,  is, 


ebo, 

huah,  huB, 
okla, 


sa,  8U, 
che,  chi, 

hoppi, 
hue  hi, 
okla, 


thee, 
him, 
us, 

«*» 

you, 

thenu 


All  the  pronouns,  in  the  nominative  case,  precede  the  verb, 
excepting  ille,  which  is  a  termination.  The  i^ule  applies  equally 
to  the  simple  coniugation  and  to  the  transitions.  AH  the  pro* 
nouns,  in  the  objective  case,  are  placed,  in  the  transitions, 
immediately  before  the  verb  and  therefore  immediately  after 
the  pronoun  in  the  nominative,  with  the  exception  always  of 
the  &rst  person  in  the  nominative,  which  is  still  a  termination : 
tokch, '  he  ties ' ;  tokchill,  *  I  tie ' ;  ishtokch,  *  thou  tiest,'  &c. 
Suttokch,  *  he  ties  me ' ;  chittokchiU,  *  I  tie  thee ' ;  ishpittokch^ 
'  thou  tiest  us  ' ;  (exc.  pi.),  &c. 

Those  two  rules  constitute  the  whole  system  of  the  Choctaw 
transitions  in  the  paradigm  of  the  verb  tokche,  'to  tie,'  and 
equally  apply  to  all  the  tenses  and  moods,  passive  voice,  and 
negative  tonn ;  all  these  being  each  distinguished  by  the  inser* 
tion  of  Its  characteristic  particle,  but  without  interfering,  other- 
wise than  by  their  respective  collocation,  with  the  pronominal 
inflections.  It  is  not  stated,  whether  there  is  noore  than  one 
conjugation ;  and,  where  this  depends  solely  on  the  inflections 
of  the  pronoun,  it  may  well  happen  that,  with  some  anomalies, 
there  is  but  one.  Such  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  language 
of  Chili,  where  the  system  of  transitions,  though  somewhat  more 
complex,  is  governed  by  uniform  rules  and  attains  a  precision 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Choctaw.  The  pronouns,  in  the 
nominative  and  objective  cases,  are  placed  in  the  Choctaw  in 
the  same  order  as  in  the  French.  The  English  say,  thou  tiest 
me;  the  French  and  the  Choctaw,  tu  me  lies,  thou  me 
tiest, 

A  peculiarity  in  that  language  deserves  notice.  An  inserted 
particle,  uU,  denotes  the  passive  voice ;  but  the  personal  pro- 
noun, instead  of  being  as  in  our  languages  in  the  nominative,  is 
in  the  Choctaw  in  the  objective  case.  Instead  of  saying,  *I  (am) 
tied,'  *  tuUokchille,'  they  say,  '  me  (am)  tied,'  '  nt^tu/Zokche.' 
The  same  rule  applies  to  all  those  intransitive  verbs  which  we 
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express  by  *  I  am/  and  to  all  those,  such  as,  *  I  sleep/  *  *unnusse ' ; 
*  I  die/  *  «ille ' ;  in  which  the  person  appears  to  be  the  object 
of  the  action,  rather  than  an  active  agent.*  But  when  action 
is  implied  in  the  intransitive  verb,  the  pronoun  is  put  in  the 
nominative  case :  '  I  sing,'  *  taloaHe;^  *  I  came,'  *  mintt/Zetokok.' 
If  we  now  turn  to  the  numerous  paradigms  of  the  simple 
conjugations  in  Zeisberger's  Grammar  of  the  Delaware,  amongst 
those  anomalies,  which  compelled  him  to  class  the  verb  into 
eight  conjugations,  and  many  other  even  in  verbs  of  the  same 
conjugation,  we  find  upon  the  whole  a  great  uniformity  and 
regularity,  and  also  sufficient  evidence  that  the  inflections  belong 
to  the  pronoun.  The  initial  characteristics  of  the  three  per- 
sons, which  precede  the  root  of  the  verb,  are  generally  pre- 
served in  the  indicative  mood ;  the  principal  exception  being 
found  in  the  frequent  omission  of  the  characteristic  of  the  third 
person,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  change  of  the  termination 
into  u,  or  eu.  The  plural  termination  of  the  first  person  tnten^ 
or  henttj  is  derived  from  that  of  the  possessive  pronoun  emz,  or 
of  the  separable  una,  both  allied  to  the  Chippeway  termination 
inan.  The  plural  termination  of  the  third  person,  vjok,  or  ewo, 
b  likewise  derived  from  that  of  the  separable  pronoun  wa.  But 
the  connexion  between  the  separable  pronoun  and  its  termina- 
tion when  united  with  the  verb  is  lost  in  the  second  person 
plural,  which  in  the  last  case  ends  always  in  himoj  or  humo. 
Referring  to  the  tables  in  the  Appendix  for  details,  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain  what  precedes. 


Infinitive. 

ye, 

they, 


ToeaL 

mitzin, 
n'mitzi, 
k'mitzi, 

mitzu, 
n'mitzi  neen, 
k'mitzi  hi  mo, 

mi.tzo  wak, 


T\>  ht  happy* 
wulamulsin, 
n'ulamalsi, 
khilamalsi, 
w'ulamalsi, 
n'ulamalsi  hena, 
k'ularaaisi  himo, 
w'ulamalso  wak. 


To  hear. 

pendamen, 
n'pendamen, 
k'pendamen, 

pendamen, 
n'pendamen  een, 
k'pendam  ohumo, 

pendamen  ewo. 


But,  if  we  pass  to  the  transitions,  we  find  a  multitude  of 
varied  terminations,  for  which  it  appears  extremely  difficult  to 
find  any  general  rules.  There  is  however  one  respecting  the 
initial  characteristic,  which  at  once  strikes  the  eye.     It  has 


*  The  same  principle  is  found  in  the  passive  form  of  Latin  deponent 
(neuter)  verbs. 
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been  seen,  that^  in  the  Hebrew,  in  our  modem  languages,  and 
in  the  Choctaw,  the  pronoun,  in  the  nominative,  b  always  distin* 
guished  from  that  in  the  objective  case  by  their  relative 
position.  That  fundamental  and  essential  principle  has  been 
entirely  neglected  in  the  Delaware,  and  probably  in  all  the 
other  languages  of  the  same  family.  Instead  of  this,  it  will  be 
ibund,  that  a  preference  has  been  given,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
second,  and  in  the  next  to  the  first  person.  When  the  second 
person  occurs  in  the  transition,  whether  in  the  nominative,,  or 
m  the  objective  case,  we  find  its  characteristic  k  placed  before 
the  verb.  Whenever  the  transition  is  from  the  first  to  the 
third,  or  from  the  third  to  the  first  person,  the  n,  characteristic 
of  the  first  is,  in  like  manner,  placed  before  the  verb,  whether 
that  person  be  the  agent,  or  the  object  of  the  action.  When 
the  action  passes  from  one  third  to  another  third  person,  its 
initial  characteristic  w  b  placed  before  the  verb,  or  is  omitted 
altogether.*  It  thence  follows,  that  the  termination,  placed 
after  the  root  of  the  verb,  must  perform  the  various  offices  of 
distinguishing,  which  of  the  two  pronouns  is  in  the  nominative 
or  objective  case ;  whether  both,  or,  if  only  one,  which  of  the 
two  is  in  the  plural ;  and,  whenever  the  second  is  one  of  the 
persons  concerned,  that  is  to  say  in  sixteen  cases  out  of  twenty- 
eight,  whether  the  other  pronoun  is  of  the  fii^t  or  third  person. 
To  distinguish  with  precision  all  the  various  combinations, 
resulting  from  those  several  offices,  requires  twenty-eight  dis- 
tinct, different  terminations  for  each  tense.  The  Choctaw 
requires  but  twelve,  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  English,  twelve 
words  are  sufficient  in  order  to  efiect  the  same  purpose ;  and 
these  run  regularly  through  all  the  tenses  and  moods  of  the 
verb,  whilst  numerous  discrepancies  are  found  in  that  respect  in 
the  Delaware. 

The  comparative  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew,  of  the  Englisli, 
and  of  the  Choctaw  rests  on  three  principles,  neither  of  which 
has  been  observed  in  the  Delaware ;  the  regular  relative  posi- 
tion assigned  to  the  pronouns  in  the  nominative  and  objective 
case ;  the  distinct  designation  by  which  the  objective  b  always 
dbtinguished  fix>m  the  nominative  case  of  the  pronoun ;  and  a 

*  There  are  a  few  anomalies,  some  only  in  appearance,  such  as 
Vtmlgnun,  *  they  give  to  us,*  in  which  the  k  desi^ates  the  indefinite  plu- 
ral. But  the  rule  may  be  considered  as  general,  ^o  exception  to  it  is 
found  in  the  paradigms  of  the  Massfichusetts  conjugations  jn  Eliot'fi 
Grammar. 
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siipilar  distinction  for  the  plural.  And  the  Delaware  conjuga- 
lions  are  rendered  still  more*  complex,  by  the  transfer  of  the 
plural  termination  of  the  pronoun,  which  has  separated  it  from 
its  initial  characteristic. 

This  example  shows  how  men,  though  setting  off  upon  the 
same  principle,  may,  by  pursuing  different  routes  in  its  applica- 
tion, impress  a  different  character  on  their  respective  languages. 
Yet  the  preference  given  by  the  Algonkin  nations  to  the  second 
and,  next  to  it,  to  the  first  person,  though  unfortunate  in  its 
consequences  was  very  natural.  In  an  oral  language,  there 
are  always  two  parties,  the  person  who  speaks,  and  the  person 
or  persons  whom  he  addresses.  When  speaking  of  the  person 
spoken  to  in  connexion  either  with  himself  or  with  a  third 
person,,  the  person  thus  addressed  is  generally  the  most  prom- 
ment  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  and  on  that  account,  or  from 
courtesy,  he  will  be  named  first,  without  regarding  the  distinc- 
tion, whether  he  be  the  agent  or  the  object  of  the  action.  The 
Delaware  may  very  naturally  have  said,  *  thee  I  love,'  *  thee 
he  has  insulted.'  When  speaking«of  himself  in  connexion  with 
a  third  person,  he  becomes  the  most  important  party. 

May  we  not  also  trace  to  an  exclusively  oral  language,  com- 
bined with  the  habit  of  public  speaking,  the  special  plural  of 
the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  different  manner  in  which  it  appears 
to  be  applied  ?  According  to  Mr.  Heckewelder,  the  Dela- 
wares  deliberating  in  council,  on  a  question  of  war  or  peace, 
say  *  we,'  meaning  all  of  us  here  present,  our  nation,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  any  other  body  of  men,  or  nation.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  the  Chippeway,  addressing  another 
person  in  behalf  of  himself  and  some  others,  will,  in  saying, 
*we,'  exclude  the  person  to  whom  he  speaks.  And  thus 
gradually  the  special  plural  may  have  been  modified,  and  have 
received  a  different  signification  in  the  two  languages. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  varied  inflections  in  the 
transitions  of  the  Algonkin  conjugations,  and  the  numerous 
apparent  anomalies  in  the  several  tenses  and  moods,  they  still 
exhibit  a  degree  of  uniformity  which  had  its  origin  in  analogy; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rules  of  their  formation, 
though  not  very  obvious,  may  be  deduced  fi-om  the  paradigms 
collected  by  Zeisberger  and  others.  It  is  not  intended  to  inti- 
mate,  that  the  language  was  formed  according  to  any  such 
preconcerted  rules  ;  but  only  that  analogy  has  necessarily  pro- 
duced that  uniformity,  which  renders  it  practicable  to  deduco 
the  rules  firom  the  language. 
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The  characleristic  letter  or  syllable  which  precedes  the  root  of 
the  verb  designates  only,  when  it  is  Vy  that  one  of  the  two 
pronouns  is  that  of  the  second  person ;  when  it.  is  n\  that  the 
two  pronouns  are  those  of  the  first  and  third  person ;  when  it 
is  w\  that  both  pronouns  are  in  the  third  person.  The  ter- 
mination must  show,  in  the  first  case,  to  what  person  the  other 
pronoun  belongs ;  in  every  case,  which  of  the  two  pronouns 
is  in  the  objective  case ;  and  that  termination  must  also  desig- 
nate, when  required,  whether  one,  or  both,  and,  if  only  one, 
which  of  the  two  pronouns  b  in  the  plural  mimber.  If  there- 
fore, we  select  those  transitions  only,  in  which  the  action  passes 
from  a  person  in  the  singuliur  number  to  another  person  also  in 
the  singular,  the  termination,  not  being  encumbered  with  the 
varied  signs  of  the  plural  or  plurals,  must  only  show  in  what 
manner  the  pronoun,  when  unknown,  is  discovered,  and  which 
of  the  two  is  in  the  objective  case. 

There  are  in  each  tense  seven  such  transitions  from  the  sin- 
gular to  the  singular ;  and  the  table,  in  the  Appendix,  of  the 
transitions  of  the  present  of  the  indicative  of  the  five  Dela- 
ware paradigms  given  by  Zeisberger,  shows,  that  when  the 
action  passes  from  the  first  or  second  person  singular  to  the 
third  person  singular,  a  particle,  viz.  a,  an,  awa^  or  awan  is 
inserted  immediately  after  the  root,  or  unchangeable  part  of  the 
verb ;  when  the  action  passes  from  the  third  singular  to  the 
first  or  second  person  singular,  the  particle  inserted  is  uTCy  ag, 
or  agun ;  when  the  action  passes  from  the  first  to  the  second 
person  singular,  the  particle  is  ell  or  olen ;  and  when  the  action 
passes  from  the  second  to  the  first  person  singular,  the  particle 
IS  t,  or  am.  The  four  characteristic  letters  used  in  the  four 
cases  respectively  are  a,  or  tc^a ;  ^,  or  A: ;  I;  and  i ;  the  other 
sounds  or  letters  aw,  t/n,  be,  varying  accordmg  to  euphony  or 
usage.  Those  letters  or  sounds  stand  respectively ;  a  or  wa 
for  him ;  g,  Jc  for  he;  Z  for  i ;  t  for  me.  And  combined  with 
the  initial  characteristics  n\  f ,  w\  (the  last  often  omit- 
ted,) they  are  sufficient  to  designate  with  precision  the  two 
pronouns  involved  in  each  transition,  and  which  of  them  b  in 
the  objective  case.  When  the  action  passes  from  one  third  to 
another  third  person  singular,  although  this  might  be  deemed 
the  simplest  case,  it  presents  in  our  five  paradigms  more  varie- 
ties than  any  other  case.     They  are  as  follows. 
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Second  pers.  sing.  Imperative. 
Give  thoUf  mil. 


bring 
hear 
love 
say 


petol, 

penda, 

ahoal, 

ill, 


Third  pers.  sing,  transition  to  third  pers,  sing, 
he  gii^es  him,  milan,  milgol,  miUwal, 

petagol, 


he  brings  him, 
he  hears  him, 
he  loves  him, 
he  says  to  him, 


pendaffol, 
w'dahoalawall, 
w'dell  gaily  w'dell  ak. 


A  single  example  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  rules  for 
the  six  Other  transitions  : 


[  I  give  him, 
)  Moil  gioest  him, 
\  he  gives  me, 
[  he  ^ives  thee, 
'  I  give  thee, 
tlwu  gioest  me, 


h'mi]  an, 
k'mil  an, 
n'mil  uk, 
k'mil  uk, 
k'mil  ell, 
k'mil  i, 


(him,)^ 
(him,) 

(me.) 


With  each  of  these  seven  transitions  from  the  singular  to 
the  singular,  three  others  are  connected,  in  which  either  one  or 
the  other,  or  both  the  pronouns  are  in  the  plural  number. 
Thus  we  have,  I  give  him,  1  give  them,  They  give  me,  They 

?'ve  U3 ;  and  so  on  for  each  of  the  seven  primitive  transitions, 
he  terminations  added  to  these  primitive  transitions  designate 
therefore,  whether  one  or  both  the  pronouns  are  in  the  plural, 
and,  if  only  one,  which  of  the  two.  This  is  effected  with 
great  precision  for  every  case,  so  as  to  prevent  any  confusion  or 
ambiguity ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  those  final  terminations 
to  uniform  rules.  The  following  table,  subject  to  several  ex- 
ceptions and  anomalies,  shows'  the  most  usual  or  general  of 
those  plural  terminations. 


I,  thou, 
they, 

toe. 


he, 


me. 

thee. 

him. 

us. 
na, 
neen. 

you. 
wa, 
himo. 

(  ewo, 
himo, 

ewo, 
neen. 

ewo, 

ewo, 
neen, 

neen, 
hena, 

himo, 
hena. 

them, 

wak, 

wawak, 

wawak, 
wawona. 


These  plural  terminations,  which  are  nearly  the  same  with 
those  of  the  simple  conjugation,  combined  with  the  four  inserted 
particles  a,  g,  I,  i,  and  with  the  three  initial  characteristics  n, 
Jc,  w,  constitute  the  twenty-eight  personal  forms  or  transitions 
of  the  present  bf  the  indicative  ;  and  united,  though  not  with 
perfect  uniformity,  with  the  particles  ep,  up,  and  ish,  which  are 
the  respective  signs  of  the  preterite  and  future  tenses,  they 
also  form  the  twenty-eight  transitions  of  each  of  those  tenses 
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in  the  indicative  mood.  But  an  entirely  different  plan  has 
prevailed  in  the  subjunctive,  or,  as  Eliot  calls  it,  the  siipposi- 
tive  mood,  which  is  rendered  into  English  by  if  or  when. 
The  initial  characteristics  of  the  pronouns  are,  in  that  mood, 
almost  always  omitted  ;  and  the  following  examples  of  the 
simple  conjugation  and  of  tlie  seven  primitive  transitions  (from 
a  singular  to  another  singular  person)  will  show  how  their 
place  is  supplied : 


I/Il(n>€, 

^  (hou  lovesty 

ifihey  lovty 

If,  when, 
he  loves  kmy 
I  love  him, 
thou  lovest  him, 
he  loves  me, 
he  loves  Ihee, 
I  love  ihee, 
ihou  loVest  me. 

We  find,  in  the  two  last  transitions,  the  characteristics,  /,  and 
i,  indicative  of  tlie  action  passing  from  the  first  to  the  second 
and  from  the  second  to  the  first  person,  but  little  affinity  with 
the  original  pronouns.  The  plural  terminations  are  diversified, 
ehky  enkwe,  yenk,  yenkwey  arik,  awank,  Jcweky  kxoenky  akhtite^ 
S^.,  apparently  with  the  general  plural  sign,  but  with  difficulty 
reducible  to  general  rules.  The  simple  conjugation  and  the 
transitions  in  the  sbgular  number  are  very  uniform,  but  dis- 
similar, in  reference  to  the  pronouns,  from  those  of  the  indica- 
tive mood.  Eliot's  paradigm  shows,  that  his  suppositive  mood 
was,  in  the  Massachusetts  language,  of  the  same  character  with 
the  Delaware  subjunctive. 

It  appears  extraordinary,  that  there  should  be,  for  the  moods 
of  the  same  verb,  two  systems  of  conjugation  so  entirely  dif- 
fering from  each  othe^  ;  that  for  the  indicative  founded  on  the 
inflections  of  the  common  pronouns,  and  that  of  the  subjunc- 
tive without  any  apparent  affinity  with  these,  or  with  the  in- 
dicative. 

In  the  subjunctive  of  our  languages,  the  verb  is  governed  by 
a  separate  conjunction,  which  requires  a  varied  inflection  in  the 


Moalan,  to  love. 

Luen,  to  say. 

aboalak, 

luey  a, 

ahoal  anne, 

luey  anne, 

ahoal  at, 

Ine  te, 

ahoal  eiik, 

luey  enk, 

ahoal  eque, 

luey  ek, 

ahoal  akbtit. 

lue  kbtit 

late, 

ahoal  akbte, 

1  ake, 

k'd  ahoal  anne, 

1  at  panne, 

ahoal  ite, 

1  ite, 

ahoal  quonne, 

1  uk  quonne, 

ahoal  anne, 

lei  lanne. 

ahoal  iyanne, 

1  iyanne. 
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verb.  But  the  corresponding  Indian  mood  embraces  the  con- 
junction, and  concentrates  in  a  single  word  the  verb,  the  pro- 
noun or  pronouns,  and  the  conjunction  expressed  or  implied. 
Zeisberger  says,  that  conditional  conjunctions,  such  as  ane  and 
appane  are  thus  compounded  with  the  verb  in  that  mood.  And 
in  his  list  of  particles,  we  find  ank,  *  when  ' ;  eet,  *  perhaps.' 
The  coincidence  of  those  with  the  terminations  ak,  ahk,  anney 
ity  at,  of  the  singular  subjunctive,  might  therefore  sustain  the 
conjecture,  that  that  mood  was  derived  from  the  incorporation 
of  those  conjunctions  with  the  verb.  But  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has 
pointed  out  certain  possessive  pronouns,  differing  from  those  in 
general  use,  to  which  I  think  it  more  probable  that  we  can 
trace  the  formation  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

He  designates  these  possessive  pronouns  as  "  pronominj^l 
suffixes,"  which  supply  the  ordinary  distinctions  of  persons, 
and  are  used  in  connexion  with  a  certain  class  of  substantives 
descriptive  of  country  and  place ;  and  he  has  given  the  follow- 
ing example  of  the  union  of  the  possessive  pronoun  of  that 
species  with  the  word  home,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
subjunctive  of  the  simple  Delaware  conjugation. 

Delaware, 


My  home, 

thy  « 

his  ** 

<mr  ** 

our  " 

your  " 

their  « 


Chippetoay, 
ainda-yan, 
ainda-yun, 
ainda-d, 
ainda-yao^,  ) 
ainda-yuQg,  > 
ainda-yaig, 
aioda-wad, 


lue-ya, 

lue-yanne, 

lue-te, 

lue-yenk, 

lue-vek, 
lue-ktit, 


If  I    say, 

«'  he  " 
"  we  " 
•'   ye     " 


Allowing  for  th6  usual  permutations  of  g  and  k,  and  of  d 
and  ty  and  considering  that  the  comparison  is  instituted  be- 
tween two  distinct  languages  though  of  the  same  family,  the 
similarity  of  the  pronominal  Chippeway  suffixes,  with  the 
Delaware  subjunctive  terminations,  is  so  striking,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  they  should  not  have  had  a  common  origin. 
But  why  there  were  two  distinct  sets  of  pronouns,  and  why 
this  was  adopted  for  the  subjunctive  mood,  remains  unexplained. 

Amongst  the  various  forms  of  which  the  verbs  are  suscepti- 
ble, some  are  mentioned  by  Zeisberger,  which  are  conjugated, 
in  the  indicative,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  conjugation  of 
the  subjunctive  ;  such  as, 


To  he  or  stag  there, 
to»e,o 


I,  or  4o,  M, 


acbpin,  acbpfya ; 

aan^  kane; 

liMin,  lisaiya : 

luen,  loeja; 


whtrelstofi 
vkereJgo^ 


epia, 
eyaya, 


epianne,  &o. 
eVayanne,  &e. 


at  I  am^  or  doj       elciya,      eliiyanoe,  && 
vkat,  tor  at)  I  tag,  eloweya,    * 


I  eloweyanoe,  Ace. 
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But  those  forms  are  generally  conjugated  in  all  their  moods 
as  the  primitive  verb.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the 
causative  form,  generally  designated  by  the  conversion  of  the 
infinitive  termination  into  oweriy  or  sheen ;  and  also  in  verbs 
compounded  with  prepositions.  Thus  the  verb  wiieen^  from 
aan  '  to  go/  and  witschi, '  with,'  (Zeisberger,  page  246)  is  con- 
jugated as  its  primitive. 

N'da,         I      K'da,  |      ea,  f      N'daneen,  Ac. 

N'witt,      I      K*witt,        I      witt  eu,      |      N'Wilteneen,  &c. 

The  Muskhogee  pronouns  in  the  singular  and  in  the  first 
person  plural  of  the  objective  case  have  a  great  aflSnity  with 
those  of  the  Choctaw.  In  the  specimens  of  its  transitions,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  common  termination  ist  occurs  throughout, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  understood.  The  objective  case 
of  the  pronoun  precedes,  and  the  nominative  case  follows,  the 
root  of  the  verb.  In  other  respects  they  would  not  materially 
differ  from  the  Choctaw  system,  were  it  not  that  the  Muskhogee 
appears  to  want  distinctive  signs  for  the  dual  and  plural  of  the 
second  person.  They  substitute  for  those,  with  some  varied 
terminations,  the  words  hoJcoIyn,  from  hokko^  which  means 
'  two,'  and  hoinulgyon  from  omulga, '  a  multitude.'  When  those 
two  substitutes  occur  together,  and  are  united  with  the  verb 
and  its  two  pronouns,  they  appear  rather  as  three  distinct 
words,  than  as  a  concentrated  transition. 

The  Cherokee  transitions  are  less  complex  than  those  of 
the  Delaware,  though  not  so  simple  as  in  the  Choctaw.  The 
two  pronouns  in  the  nominative  and  objective  case  always 
precede  the  root  of  the  verb,  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  inflec- 
tions of  person,  number,  and  case  are  those  of  the  pronoun,  and 
not  at  all  of  the  verb.  The  usual  sign  of  the  plural,  te,  pre- 
fixed, uniformly  indicates  that  the  objective  pronoun  is  in  the 
plural.  The  pronouns  themselves  are  principally  the  same 
as  those  used  as  possessive,  either  entire  or  in  an  abbreviated 
form.  Si  is  the  sign  of  the  dual,  and  is  of  the  plural  for  both, 
particularly  in  the  second  person.  Awgin  designates  *  him'  and 
*  me,'  and  giuy  *  thee  '  and  '  me,'  both  in  the  transitions,  and  as 
possessive  when  united  to  the  noun.  The  signs  »fei,  skiya,  skinoy 
distinguish  the  second  person  in  the  nominative  case,  according 
to  certain  fixed  rules.  But  that,  by  which  the  pronouns,  in 
the  nominative  and  in  the  objective  case,  are  distinguished  from 
each  other,  is  not  apparent  in  every  instance. 
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In  the  conjugations  of  the  language  of  Chili,  the  pronouns 
in  an  abbreviated  form  are  aiways  placed  after  the  verb. 
They  vary  according  to  the  mood,  and,  both  in  the  indicative 
and  subjunctive,  amount  to  nine,  distinguishing  the  singular, 
dual,  and  plural  in  each  person,  as  follows : 


Indicative.     Singular, 
Dual, 
Plural, 


First  Person. 

7", 


Second  Person. 
ymi, 
ymu, 
ymn, 


Third  Person, 


All  these  pronouns  are  preserved  in  the  transitions,  and 
occupy  the  same  place  as  in  the  simple  conjugation;  and  the 
other  pronoun  is  expressed  by  the  insertion  of  a  particle,  which 
is  not  derived  from  any  pronoun.  Those  transitions  are,  in 
conformity  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  classed  according  to 
the  person  in  whom  the  action  terminates.  The  first  transition 
is  that  in  which  the  action  passes  from  any  one  person  to  the 
same  individual  person,  and  consists  therefore  of  the  reflected 
verbs.  The  second  transition  is  that,  in  which  the  action 
passes  from  any  of  the  three  persons  to  the  third  person.  The 
last  four  transitions  are  those,  in  which  the  action  terminates  in 
the  first,  or  in  the  second  person. 

In  the  first  two  transitions,  the  nine  pronouns  contained  in 
the  table  represent  the  nominative  case ;  and  the  pronoun  in 
the  objective  case  is  represented  by  the  insertion  of  u  for  the 
first  transition,  and  of  vi  for  the  second,  immediately  before  the 
termination  expressive  of  the  acting  pronoun.  In  the  second 
transition,  the  terminations  egu,  and  cgn  are  respectively  added 
at  the  end  of  the  word,  when  the  pronoun  in  the  third  person, 
in  whom  the  action  terminates,  is  either  in  the  dual  or  plural 
Muhiber. 

In  the  last  four  transitions,  the  nine  pronouns  contained  in 
the  table  represent  the  objective  case,  or  that  in  which  the 
action  terminates.  The  particles  e  and  mo^  the  first  always 
placed  before  one  of  the  said  nine  pronouns,  the  second  some- 
times substituted  for  it,  in  other  cases  added  as  a  termination  of 
one  of  the  nine  pronouns,  represent  the  pronoun  in  the  nomina- 
tive case.  But  the  various  positions  of  these  two  particles,  e 
and  mo^  are  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  in  every  case,  whether 
that  pronoun  is  in  the  singular  or  plural,  or  indeed  to  which 
person  it  belongs ;  and  when  the  action  passes  from  the  first 
person,  in  the  dual  or  plural  number,  to  the  second  person,  it 
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is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  to  resort  to  a  form 
derived  from  the  first  transition. 

Some  cases  remain,  in  which  the  same  form  expresses  two 
or  more  distinct  combinations  of  the  pronouns  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  objective  case ;  such  as  I-thee  and  he-ihee ;  thou-me 
and  Ae-me.  The  confusion  falls  generally  as  usual  on  the 
third  person;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  plan  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Choctaw,  both  in  simplicity  and  precision. 

The  simple  conjugations  and  the  transitions  of  the  Sioux 
consist  altogether  of  combinations  of  the  pronouns  with  the 
root  of  the  verb.  They  always  precede  it;  but  the  general 
sign  of  the  plural,  pee,  is  affixed  as  a  final  termination  when* 
ever  either  of  the  pronouns  or  both  are  in  the  plural  number. 
It  seems,  that  in  the  two  first  persons  singular  the  objective  case 
of  the  pronoun  is  distinguished  from  the  nominative,  and  the 
plural  from  the  singular  in  the  nominative  of  the  first  and  in 
the  objective  case  of  the  third  person  :  *  I,'  wah;  *me,'  mah; 

*  we,*  *  us,'  can ;  *  them,'  weetsha ;  *  *  thou,'  *  ye,'  eeah ;  *  thee,' 

*  you,'  nee.  The  plan  is  extremely  simple  ;  but  the  apparent 
want  of  distinction  between  the  nominative  and  objective  case, 
in  the  plural  of  the  first,  and  hi  the  plural  and  singular  of  the 
second  person,  produces  ambiguity  in  some  instances.  Thus 
nee  tsheeng  pee  menns  equ^Wy ,  *he  loves  you,'  '  they  love  thee,' 
'  they  love  you ' ;  and  oan  tsheeng  pee,  *  we  love  thee,'  *  we  love 
you,'  *  he  loves  us.'  We  have  however  too  few  paradigms  of 
the  verbs  of  the  Sioux  languages  to  form  a  definitive  opinion. 

The  information  respecting  the  Iroquois  languages  is  still 
more  incomplete.  We  have  no  paradigms  of  their  transitions. 
It  appears  from  those  of  the  simple  conjugation  of  the  Oflonda- 
go,  given  by  Zeisberger,  that  it  is  founded,  both  in  the  active 
and  passive  voice,  on  pronominal  inflections,  that  the  pronouns  , 
are  always  prefixed  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  and  thai  there  are 
several  varieties  of  pronouns  for  each  person.  This  last  fea- 
ture is  peculiar  to  the  languages  of  that  family ;  and  it  seems 
probable,  that  the  selection  depends  on  the  termination  of  the 
verb. 

Cgede's  Grammar  of  the  Elskimau,  which  is  said  to  give  full 
information  respecting  that  language,  could  not  be  obtained  ; 
and  the  paradigm  inserted  in  his  account  of  Greenland  is  only 
the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  "  I  wash."     It  is,  however, 

*  Apparently  abbreviated  from  weet^hashtah^  *  man,' 
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certain,  that  the  separate  pronouns  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  in  the  three  numbers  ;  that  they  are  used  in  an  abbre- 
viated form  in  the  simple  conjugations  and  in  the  transitions  ; 
and  that  they  are  always  affixed  to  the  verb,  as  well  as  to  the 
noun.  The  objective  case  of  the  personal  is  said  to  be  identic 
with  the  possessive  pronoun. 


we  two, 
ire, 

thouy 
ye  two 
ye, 

he, 

they, 


Separate, 

uaguk, 
uagut, 

iblit, 

iliplik, 

ilipse, 


okko. 


Abbreviations. 


Nomin. 

tit. 
tik, 
se, 


k,au, 

uk,  utj  aet. 


Object.,  Potteu 
ga,  ra, 

puk,  guk,  vuk, 
put,  gut,  vat, 

et,  it,  t, 
tik,  sik, 
tik,  86, 


ne,  me,  a,  at. 


we  two, 
we, 

thou, 
ye  tioo, 

he, 

I 

.they. 


wash  self,  selves, 

ermikp  unga, 
**  oguk, 
"      ogat, 

«'  otit, 
«<  otik, 
"      ose, 

"      ok, 

*'      ut, 


wash  him, 

ermikp  ara, 
<<  arpuk, 
"  arput, 

"  et, 
««  artik, 
"  arse, 

«     R 

"  aek. 


It  appears  from  all  the  information  we  possess  on  t|^  subject, 
that  all  the  inBections  of  person  and  number,  which  are  found 
in  the  Indian  languages,  connected  with  the  verb,  are  in  reality, 
as  from  their  nature  they  might  be  expected  to  be  in  primitive 
oral  inflected  languages,  the  inflections  of  the  pronoun  and  not 
of  the  verb.  If,  considering  the  limits  of  this  essay,  more 
space  has  been  allowed  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  than  may 
appear  necessary,  it  is  because  it  was  the  only  one,  respecting 
which  the  materials  within  our  reach  were  sufficiently  ample, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  rules,  and  of  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  several  modes  which  nations,  that 
had  adopted  the  same  principle,  have  pursued  in  the  applica- 
tion of  that  principle.  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  nine 
tenths,  at  least,  of  the  several  hundred  inflections  found  in  the 
conjugations  of  some  verbs  are  due  to  those  pronominal  com- 
binations ;  and  that,  as  a  preliminary  process,  they  must  be  fully 
understood,  and  the  noun  and  verb  be  disentangled  from  those 
accessaries,  before  any  progress  can  be  made  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  language.  It  is  undoubtedly  for  that  reason,  that 
both  Eliot  and  Zeisberger  have  allotted  so  great  a  portion  of 
their  Grammars  to  that  object. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  even  in  those  languages  which 
appear  most  complex,  the  power  of  analogy  in  the  human 
mind  is  such  as  necessarily  to  produce  a  sufficient  degree  of 
uniformity  for  common  purposes ;  and  that  accordingly  all  those 
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multiplied  inflections  are  in  every  instance  reducible  to  rules, 
subject  to  more  or  less  exceptions,  according  as  the  plan  has  in 
its  progress  become  more  or  less  complex.  Many  of  these 
exceptions  may  be  traced  to  euphony,  and  become  also  subject 
to  the  rules  which  it  imposes.  One  instance  will  be  given, 
which  will  explain  the  apparent  anomalies  of  some  of  the 
Delaware  bflections. 

It  seems  that  the  surd  or  vocal  sound  belonging  to  the  ab- 
breviated pronouns,  and  which  Mr.  Heckewelder  expresses  by 
an  apostrophe,  (n',  k\  w\  or  ne,  fce,  we ;  in  Chippeway  ni, 
hi,  o,)  is  essential  to  them,  or  cannot  coalesce  with  a  vowel. 
Whenever  therefore  a  vowel  is  the  first  letter  of  a  verb,  the 
expletive  consonant  d  is  inserted  between  the  characteristic  of 
the  pronoun  and  the  verb.  The  rule  does  not  apply  to  the 
sound  u  or  o,  but  extends  to  the  cases  where  the  verb  begins 
with  l. 

Achpin,  *  to  stay '  ;  n^dappi^  Jc^dappi,  *  I  stay,'  *  thou  stayest.' 

Aatiy  Mo  go ' ;  n'rfa,  k'doy  &c.  Ahoalan,  *  to  love ' ; 
n^dahoaloy  k'dahoala,  &^c. 

Lissin,  'to  be  so ' ;  n^delsi,  fitc.  Lauchsin  *  to  live ' ;  n'de- 
lattchsin,  k,c. 

Liten,  *  to  say  ' ;  n^dellowey  fitc. 

But  vmlamaUi  makes  n'u/amalsi,  and  walhaton  makes  n^o* 
hahon.  The  rule  appears  to  extend  to  the  Chippeway. 
LhJcodaiy  *  fire  ' ;  ni  dishkdd\m,  *  my  fire  ' ;  ossin, '  a  stone  ' ; 
nin  rfossineen,  *  mv  stone  ' ;  ais,  *  a  shell ' ;  nin  Joisim,  *  my 
shell.'  (SchoolcraU.)  But  there  are  exceptions ;  o#, '  father ' ; 
nos, '  my  father,'  and  not  m  dos. 


The  various  means  adopted  by  the  several  Indian  nations  in 
order  to  effect  the  same  object,  that  of  concentrating  in  a 
single  word  the  two  pronouns  and  the  verb,  and  the  different 
character  which  the  first  steps  once  taken  have  impressed  on 
the  several  languages  respectively,  seem  to  deserve  attention, 
inasmuch  as  the  investigation  may  throw  some  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  formation  of  languages.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  cumbersome  apparatus,  with  which,  in  order  to  attain  such  a 
simple  object,  some  of  those  languages  have  been  overwhelmed, 
is  calculated  to  excite  wonder  rather  than  admiration.  Their 
system  of  transitions,  with  its  multiplied  inflections,  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  defective  part  of  the  Algonkm-Lenape  lan« 
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guages.  Their  merit  seems  to  consist  in  their  innumerable 
analogical  and  most  convenient  derivatives;*  in  the  happy 
manner  by  which,  through  the  insertion  of  a  single  particle, 
not  only  tenses  and  our  common  moods,  but  almost  every 
possible  modification  of  the  action,  is  specially  expressed  ;  in 
the  flexibility  of  the  several  parts  of  speech,  which  has 
enabled  the  Indian  to  enrich  his  language  with  so  many  graphic 
compound  words,  and,  almost  at  will,  to  create  new  words, 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  hearer,  for  every  new  object  or 
idea.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  horse  is  called  by  the  Chippe- 
ways,  paibaizhiJcogazhiy  and  by  the  Del  a  wares,  nanayanges. 
Both  are  compound  significative  words;  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  first  being  "  the  animal  with  united  (solid)  hoofs,"  of  the 
second,  '^  the  animal  that  carries  on  its  back." 

The  several  Indian  languages  seem  to  differ  considerably 
in  their  respective  powers  and  methods  of  compounding  words. 
Our  information  on  that  subject  is  as  yet  very  imperfect  for 
most  of  them.  But  the  designation  of  the  several  modifica- 
tions of  which  the  action  is  susceptible,  by  particles  prefixed, 
affixed,  or  inserted,  either  significative,  arbitrary,  or  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  lost,  appears  to  be  a  feature  common  to  all. 
An  illustration  of  this  principle  is  found  in  the  formation  of 
the  tenses,  of  the  passive  voice,  and  of  the  negative  form  in 
various  languages.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  in  the  Appen- 
dix, that  the  number  of  tenses  is  not  the  same  in  all.  All 
indeed  have  a  present,  a  preterite,  and  a  future  ;  but  we  find  in 
some  a  pluperfect,  in  others  a  double  future,  sometimes  referring 
to  the  nearer  or  greater  length  of  time  which  may  elapse  be- 
fore the  action .  takes  place,  sometimes  implying  respectively, 
as  in  the  English  mZ/and  shall^B,  voluntary  act  or  an  obligation. 
In  some  of  the  languages,  that  of  Chili  for  instance,  there  are 
tenses,  the  nice  shades  of  distinction  between  which  may  not 
be  precisely  understood  by  foreigners.  A  peculiarity  common 
to  many  is  the  use  of  the  present  for  the  preterite.  In  the 
Cherokee,  a  form  derived  from  the  participle  has  been  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  designate  with  precision  the  present  ("  I  tying  " 
meaning  "  I  do  now  tie  ").  In  the  language  of  Chili,  an  insu- 
lated tense,  unconnected  with  the  regular  general  system,  has 
been  added  for  the  same  purpose. 


*  See,  for  instance,  the  derivatives  of  tmdik,  *  ffood,'  in  Du  Ponceau's 
and  Heckewelder's  Correspondence,  pp.  394,  395. 
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Referring  to  the  Grammatical  Notices  and  to  the  Tables  for 
jfurther  details,  we  insert  here  only  the  most  general  modes  of 
formation. 

The  preterite  is  formed  in  the  Delaware  by  aflSxing  the  ter- 
mination eep,  neepy  cp,  or  hump ;  in  the  Eskimau  by  affixing 
$ok ;  in  the  Choctaw  by  affixing  Tcamo  or  chamo,  tuk  or  toky 
each  of  which  terminations  designates  a  different  modification  ; 
in  the  Onondago,  by  affixing  ochre,  ochqua,  nha,  &c.,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  termination  of  the  verb ;  in  the  Sioux  by 
affixing  kong ;  in  the  language  of  Chili,  by  inserting  vu. 

The  future  is  formed  in  the  Delaware  by  affixing  Uh,  or 
ktsh;  in  the  Eskrmau,  by  affixing  savok;  in  the  Choctaw,  by 
affixing  chiy  or  he,  according  as  the  action  is  to  take  place  im- 
mediately or  at  some  remote  time  ;  in  the  Onondago,  by 
prefixing  n,  or  na,  the  first  if  the  act  is  voluntary,  the  last  if 
ordered  ;  in  the  Sioux,  by  affixing  kta^  ;  in  Chilian  by  insert- 
ing a. 

The  negative  form  is  made  in  the  Delaware,  by  affixing  wi 
and  prefixing  generally  the  negative  atia,  or  matta;  in  the 
Choctaw,  by  prefixing  ik,  or  ok  ;  in  the  Eskimau,  by  inserting 
ngil ;  in  the  Muskhogee,  by  affixing  kost  (?)  ;  in  the  Cherokee, 
by  prefixing  tlah ;  in  the  Chilian,  by  inserting  la. 

The  passive  voice  is  formed  in  the  Delaware,  by  affixing  xi, 
or  giissi  ;  in  the  Cherokee,  by  affixing  gung  ;  in  the  language 
of  Chili,  by  inserting  ge  ;  in  the  Choctaw  by  inserting  ull  in 
the  body  of  the  verb  and  using  the  objective  case  of  the 
pronoun  (*  thou  tiest,'  ish  tokch  ;  *  thou  art  tied,'  chit  tuU 
okch  )  ;  in  the  Muskhogee,  by  affixing  agy,  and  also  using  the 
objective  case  of  the  pronoun.  In  the  Onondago,  a  distinct 
set  of  pronouns  is  substituted  in  the  passive  voice.  Active 
wagerioy  wascherio,  waharrie,  *  I,  thou,  he,  beat,'  passive ; 
junkerioyjetserio,  ihuwarrie,  *I  am,  thou  art,  he  is  beaten.' 

The  collocation  of  those  particles  is  in  each  language  respec- 
tively very  uniform,  and  may  be  understood  by  the  following 
examples. 

neff.       pr.    verb*     pas.  neg.  plur,  pret. 

Delaware,  Matta  n'penda  xi-wi-wun-ap  ;  *  we  were  not  heard.' 

verb.  %eg.  pm,  pret.  pi.  pron. 

Chili,  Elu-la-ge-vu-ygn  ;  *  we  were  not  given.'* 

The  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods  alone  have  as  yet 
been  mentioned.     Of  the  imperative,  it  may  be  sufficient  here 
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to  observe  that  its  second  person  singular  is,  in  many  of  the 
Indian  languages,  if  not  the  root,  at  least  one  of  the  most 
simple  forms  of  the  verb.  In  others  the  present  of  the  indica- 
tive, and  sometimes  the  infinitive,  are  amongst  the  simplest 
forms.  In  the  Choctaw,  iokche,  which  is  the  root  of  the  verb 
"  to  tie,"  is  equally  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  of 
the  indicative,  the  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative, 
and  the  infinitive.  But  if  the  third  person  of  the  present  in- 
dicative appears  in  that  and  several  other  languages  in  a  more 
simple  form  than  the  two  first  persons  of  the  same  tense,  it  is 
only  owing  to  the  common  omission  of  the  pronoun  of  that 
third  person.  The  infinitive  seems  to  be  less  used  in  the  In- 
dian languages  than  in  those  of  Europe ;  but  they  are,  in 
general,  rich  in  participles,  present,  past,  and  future,  active  and 
passive,  and  susceptible  of  modifications  which  render  their 
use  extensively  applicable  and  of  great  utility. 

If  we  take  the  word  "  mood,"  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  it 
will  be  found  that  their  number  far  exceeds,  in  the  Indian 
that  in  the  European  languages.  By  affixing,  prefixing,  or 
inserting  an  arbitrary  particle,  or  rather  an  abbreviated  noun, 
verb,  adverb,  preposition,  or  conjunction,  the  verb  is  made  to 
designate  the  specific  modification  of  the  action.  Whether 
that  new  form  should  be  considered  as  a  mood  of  the  same 
verb,  or  as  a  derivative,  is  not  very  important.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret,  that  our  information  on  that  most  interesting 
view  of  the  Indian  languages,  and  generally  respecting  all  that 
relates  to  derivative  and  compounded  words,  though  sufficient 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  those  several  processes  are  car- 
ried, is  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  a 
condensed  and  perspicuous  form.  The  appended  grammatical 
notices  embrace  the  substance  of  what  could  be  collected  in 
that  respect;  and  reference  must  be  had  for  further  deiaib, 
particularly  concerning  the  Algonkin-Lenape  languages,  to  the 
works  of  the  American  philologist,  from  whose  writings  extracts 
have  been  made.  A  very  incomplete  and  desultory  enumera- 
tion may  convey  some  idea  of  those  multiplied  forms. 

Nouns  have  varied  terminations  indicative  of  resemblance, 
locality,  analogy,  fellowship  ;  diminutive  and  derogative  forms, 
and  others  implying  beauty  or  increase ;  annexed  inseparable 
prepositions,  meaning,  in,  under,  on,  at,  about,  near,  towards, 
through,  he.  And  substantives  coalesce  with  adjectives  so  as 
to  express  in  a  single  word  almost  every  qualification  of  which 
any  object  is  susceptible. 
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Independent  of  causative,  reflected,  and  reciprocal  verbal 
forms,  the  following  are  found  : 

^  He  is  used,  continues,  intends,  is  about,  is  finishing,  is  at  lib- 
erty to  do  a  certain  act.'  '  I  see  far  off,  near,  one  I  know,'  be. 
^  It  rains  hard,  by  showers,  steadily.'  ^  The  action  b,  has  been, 
or  may  be  done,  ill,  better,  in  a  different  manner,  quickly,  at* 
tentively,  rarely,  probably,  jointly,  repeatedly,'  &c.,  with  vari- 
ous other  modifications  expressive  of  doubt,  likeness,  denial, 
various  degrees  of  assertion,  be* 

Words  compounded  by  the  union  of  two  verbs,  or  of  a 
verb  and  a  noun,  are  in  general  use.  The  manner  of  com- 
pounding words,  by  uniting  in  a  single  one  the  abbreviations, 
sometimes  a  single  syllable,  or  even  letter,  of  five,  six  or  more 
words,  belongs  equally  to  the  Eskimau  and  to  the  Algonkin, 
and  extends,  if  not  universally,  probably  to  many  other  langua- 
ges. Some  examples  will  be  found  in  the  Grammatical  Notices, 
and  amongst  these,  one  of  seventeen  syllables  in  the  Chero- 
kee :  wi-^ii'tau^ti'ge'gi-na'li-sJcaw'Iung'  to-nato-ne-Zi-t we-f^ ; 
which  means,  '^  They  will  by  that  time  have  nearly  finbhed 
granting  (favors)  firom  a  dbtance  to  thee  and  me."  But  thb 
and  similar  words  are  not  in  common  use,  and  only  show  to 
what  extent  words  may  be  compounded  in  conformity  with  the 
analogies  of  the  language,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to 
an  Indian. 

That  flexibility  which  has  brought  into  common  use  the 
conversion  of  every  part  of  speech  into  another,  and  which 
has  produced  that  multiplicity  of  forms,  of  derivatives,  and  of 
compounded  words,  and  that  perpetual  concentration  of  com- 
plex ideas  in  a  single  word,  is  not  only  the  most  striking  com- 
mon characteristic  of  the  Indian  languages,  but  must,  it  b 
believed,  have  in  some  respects  imparted  to  them  greater  pow- 
ers than  seem  to  belong  to  those  of  Europe.  Some  most 
respectable  philologbts  have  indeed  seen  in  those  features  the 
proof  of  an  ancient  civilization.     Even  the  learned  authors  of 

*  Even  in  the  Chefmeyan  langua^  (Atbapasca),  of  which  we  have 
only  the  specimen  or  two  pages  in  Mr.  Du  Ponceau's  collection,  we 
find  the  following  forms :  hamaysnU^  <  I  have  some  recollection ' ;  bain- 
asnUy  *  I  recollect ' ;  subainasniej  *  I  do  remember.'  When  I  asked 
Mr.  Boudinot  to  give  me,  amongst  other  verbal  forms,  the  Cherokee 
word  for  toe  iwa  are  Hed^  he  immediately  answered;  there  are  two 
fonns.  *  We  two  are  tied  together,'  t^ehnahlung ;  *  we  are  both  tied, 
but  each  separately,'  dagenMung.  (Note,  that  Mr.  Boudinot  uses  d, 
where  Mr.  Worcester  wntes  i.) 

VOL.  II.  26 
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the  Mithridates  woncler  ^'  how  such  people  can  have  perfonned 
such  philological  work,  which  can  only  have  been  the  result  of 
profound  and  abstract  meditations."  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  assertion  is  in  part  founded  on  the  multiplied  inflections  of 
the  transitions  of  the  verb.  ^*  What  is  most  extraordinary  is 
the  prodigious  number  of  forms  expressing  the  accusative  case 
of  pronouns  governed  by  the  verb."* 

May  not  our  early  impressions  have  associated  in  our  minds 
a  general,  though  vague  notion  of  inflected  languages,  with  an 
advanced  state  of  civilization  ?  The  admiration  felt  for  the 
great  writers  of  Rome  and  Greece,  the  real  superiority  in  many 
respects  of  their  languages  over  those  of  Modem  Europe,  the 
origin  of  these  in  the  invasions  of  barbarous  nations  and  in  the 
ages  of  darkness  which  followed,  have  given  us  the  habit  of 
associating  inflected  languages  with  knowledge  and  civilization, 
and  those  destitute  of  those  forms  with  barbarism  and  ignorance. 
Yet  the  undeniable  merits  of  the  classical  languages  will  be 
found,  on  reflection,  to  consist  in  their  perfection,  in  the  manner 
in  whioh  the  principle  has  been  applied,  rather  than  the  princi* 
pie  itself. 

It  is  not  certainly  in  the  multiplied  inflections  used  in  the  transi* 
tions  of  some  of  the  Indian  languages  that  we  find  proofs  of  pro* 
found  meditations.  All  those  inflections,  however  varied,  never 
contain,  independent  of  the  root  of  the  verb,  any  other  icteaa, 
but  those  of  two  pronouns,  respectively  agent  and  object  of  the 
action.  In  whatever  manner  the  ideas  contained  in  ^  I  love 
thee*  *  you  love  me,'  may  be  expressed,  the  accessaries  embraced 
by  the  word  or  words  are  never  any  thing  more  or  less  than 
<  I  thee  J*  *  you  mt^  &c.  The  &ct  that,  although  the  object  in 
yiew  was,  in  every  known  Indiaa  language  without  exceptioo, 
to  concentrate  in  a  single  word  those  pronouns  with  the  verb, 
yet  the  means  used  for  that  purpose  are  not  the  same  in  any 
two  of  them,  shows  that  none  of  them  was  the  result  of  philo- 
sophical researches  and  preconcerted  design.  And,  in  thosd 
which  abound  most  in  inflections  of  that  descriprion,  nothing 
more  has  been  done,  in  that  respect,  than  to  eflTect,  by  a  most 
complex  process  and  with  a  cumbersome  and  unnecessary 
machinery,  that  which,  in  almost  every  other  language,  has 
been  as  well  if  not  better  performed  through  the  most  simple 
means.     Those  transitions,  it)  their  complexness  and  in  the  still 

*  Mithridates. — B^quimaux. 
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visible  amalgamation  of  the  abbreviated  pronouns  with  the  verb, 
bear  in  fact  the  impress  of  primitive  and  unpolished  languages. 

But  even  taking  into  consideration  the  most  happy  features 
of  the  Indian  languages,  the  fact,  that  they  were  universally 
spoken  by  the  American  nations,  whether  uncivilized  or  semi- 
civilized,  does  not,  so  long  as  we  remain  unacquainted  with  their 
origin,  justify  either  of  the  assertions,  that  men  in  the  early 
stages  of  society  necessarily  must,  or,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  could  not  have  adopted  such  forms.  The  only  natural 
and  legitimate  inference,  since  the  fact  is  indubitable,  b,  that 
compounded  and  inflected  words  were  one  of  the  modes  which 
naturally  might  be,  and  which  in  this  instance  was  actually, 
resorted  to  by  man,  in  order  to  communicate  his  ideas  in  an 
intelligible  manner. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing,  not  only  that  this^ 
though  perhaps  nowhere  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
America,  was  a  process  early  ^opted  by  other  nations ;  but 
that  all  that  belongs  to  the  grammar,  to  the  character,  and  to 
the  general  structure  of  every  ancient  language  must  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  social  state,  and  before 
man  could  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  knowledge,  and  made 
any  great  progress  in  all  that  constitutes  civilization.  It  must 
indeed  be  admKted,  that  those  reasons  cannot,  from  the  nature 
of  the  question,  amount  to  absolute  proof;  and  the  following 
remarks  are  intended  only  as  suggesting  subjects  of  inquiry. 

There  are  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Polynesia,  numerous  nations, 
of  whose  languages  we  know  little  more  than  what  may  be 
inferred  from  meagre  vocabularies.  An  investigation  of  their 
grammatical  forms  would  throw  great  light  on  the  subject.  In 
the  mean  while,  it  deserves  notk^e,  that  the  great  philologist 
Vater  could  point  out  but  two  languages  that,  on  account  of  the 
multiplicity  of  their  forms,  had  a  character,  if  not  similar,  at 
least  analogous  to  those  of  America.  These  were  the  Congo 
and  the  Basque.  The  first  is  spoken  by  a  barbarous  nation  of 
Africa.  The  other  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  a  remark- 
able relic  of  a  most  ancient  and  primitive  language,  formed  m 
the  most  early  ages  of  the  world.* 

*  Without  admilting  the  antediluvian  pretensions  of  Cantabrian 
writers,  it  is  at  least  obvious  that  the  Basque  was  the  ancient  Iberian, 
the  Aquitanian  of  Cesar,  and  that,  before  the  progress  of  the  Teutonic, 
Phoenician,  and  Latin  mtions,  Western  £urope  was  occupied  in  the  north 
by  the  Celts,  in  the  south  by  the  Iberians.    Their  r^pective  languages 
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The  modem  languages  of  Western  Europe  were  formed  at  a 
time  when  writing  had  long  been  in  general  use ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  discriminate  between  what  might  be 
considered  as  the  natural  progress  of  language,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  distinct  idioms,  and  by  the  respec- 
tive influence  of  each.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  have  any 
evidence  of  the  oral  languages  of  antiquity,  before  they  had 
been  reduced  to  writing.  We  cannot  ascend  higher  than  the 
most  ancient  works  which  have  been  preserved. 

We  cannot  assert  positively,  that  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Iliad  were  the  first  books  ever  written  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek. 
But  there  is  the  highest  degree  of  probability  that  both  of  them 
were  composed  and  written  at  an  epoch  so  near  the  time  when 
writing  had  been  first  introduced  amongst  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks  respectively,  that  that  invention  could,  as  yet,  have 
produced  but  little  efiect  on  the  language  of  either.  We  may 
therefore  justly  consider  those  two  works,  as  the  nearest  possi- 
ble approximation  to  the  oral  language  of  those  two  people 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  alphabet.  If  we  find  in  them  the 
same  grammatical  forms,  and  substantially  the  same  structure  of 
language,  as  in  the  following  ages  of  Hebraic  and  Greek  litera- 
ture, it  afibrds  a  strong  presumption,  that  those  forms  and  all 
that  essentially^  constitutes  the  character  of  a  language  had 
their  origin  prior  to  the  invention  of  writing,  and  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  society. 

Those  two  languages  belong  to  two  distinct  and  dissimilar 
families.  In  one  of  them  we  find  a  system  of  compounded 
words  and  of  inflections,  much  less  extensive  than  that  of  the 
American  nations,  but,  I  suspect,  much  more  perfect,  and  as 
superior,  as  the  Greeks  even  of  the  Homeric  times,  were  to 
our  Indians.  In  the  Hebrew,  we  discover,  besides  several  other 
correspondences,*  transitions,  or  the  combination  in  a  single 
word  of  the  two  pronouns  with  the  verb.  Thus,  although  the 
application  of  the  principles  diflTere  widely  in  the  several  lan- 
guages, still  the  modes  adopted  were  originally  of  a  similar 
character.  This  may  be  adduced  as  an  additional  proof  of  the 
common  origin  of  mankind.     It  proves,  at  all  events,  that  the 

prove  the  more  ancient  origin  of  the  Iberians,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, that  they  had  8epal*ated  firom  the  common  stock  and  migrated 
westwardly  at  an  earlier  date. 

*  The  use,  for  instance,  of  the  present  tense  for  the  preterite,  and  the 
resort  to  the  participle  for  designating  the  present  time  with  precision. 
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same  modes  of  communicating  ideas  were  in  use  among  very 
difierent  nations,  at  the  most  eariy  times  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge. 

A  further  proof  of  the  very  early  use  of  inflected  forms  is 
afforded  by  the  fact,  that  we  find  them  amongst  all  those  nations, 
from  the  Ganges  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  indubitably  belong 
to  the  same  stock.  They  must  therefore  have  had  their  origin 
at  an  epoch  prior  to  the  separation  of  those  nations,  and  which 
ascends  much  higher  than  the  invention  of  writing,  or  historical 
times. 

Though  not  belonging  to  our  Indians,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  invention  of  the  substantive  verb,  and  its  use  as  an 
auxiliary  verb,  are  also  of  great  antiquity,  since  they  are  common 
to  all  those  nations.  The  infinitive  to  6e,  in  the  Latin  and  Sla- 
vonian, and,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the  Sanscrit,  means  also  to  eat. 
In  the  Delaware  language,  the  verb  pommaudisin  means  '  to 
walk  '  and  *  to  live.' 

Amongst  those  nations,  there  are  two,  which  do  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  subdued,  since  they  occupied  their  present 
seats,  and  whose  languages,  apparently  unmixed  with  any  other, 
must  have  been  the  result  of  their  own  natural  progress.  The 
transient  dominion  of  Charlemagne  and  of  his  successors  was 
that  of  a  Teutonic,  over  another  kindred  tribe ;  and  the  Latin 
did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  variations  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Germany,  which  divides  it  from  the 
Slavonic  nations,  have  only  affected  particular  districts  m  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  heart  of  Germany  and  the  adjacent 
kindred  northern  nations  have  been  and  remained  Teutonic, 
without  any  foreign  mixture,  from  the  knost  remote  antiquity  to 
the  present  time.  Although  the  Tartars  had  imposed  a  tribute 
on  Russia,  they  made  no  permanent  settlement  in  the  country ; 
and  their  language  cannot  have  had  any  marked  influence  on 
the  Slavonian. 

The  Gothic  translation  of  the  Gospels  by  Ulphilas  was  made 
in  the  fourth  eentury,  and  b  the  oldest  s|)ecimen  we  have  of 
the  Teutonic  languages.  I  have  seen  no  other  specimen  of  it 
than  "  Our  Lord's  Prayer,"  in  the  "  Mithridales  "  ;  but,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  the  language  of  that  translation  exhibits  the 
same,  and  even  a  greater  variety  of  inflections  and  of  grammati- 
cal forms,  than  are  found  in  the  modem  German,  or  in  any  of 
the  other  languages  of  the  same  fiunily.  The  grammars  of  the 
ancient  Anglo-^on  corroborate  the  fact.    All  that  relates  to 
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the  German  must  be  left  to  the  great  philologists  of  that  nation. 
But,  generally  speaking,  it  would  seem,  as  if  the  progress  of 
language,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilization,  had  a  ten- 
dency towai'ds  lessening  inflections  and  rendering  it  more  ana- 
lytical.* 

The  introduction  of  the  alphabet  in  Russia  and  her  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  belong  to  the  tenth  century;  and  we  have 
translations  of  the  Bible  and  of  various  church  books,  written  in 
the  ancient  Slavonic,  almost  immediately  after  those  events  took 
place.  They  are  therefore  the  true  representation  of  that 
which  till  then  had  been  only  an  oral  language.  There  again 
we  find  inflections,  less  numerous  perhaps  in  the  verbs,  but 
more  so  in  the  cases  of  nouns,  of  which  tliere  are  seven. 

These  various  facts,  combined,  sustain  the  opinion,  that  the 
grammatical  forms,  found  in  polished  languages,  had  their  origin 
at  a  very  remote  epoch,  and  that,  having  impressed  a  distinct 
character  upon  each,  they  have  not  been  materially  changed  by 
the  introduction  of  writing  and  by  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Although  the  early  formation  of  languages  must  ever  remain  a 
subject  of  conjecture,  we  may  yet  say,  that  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  in  that  opinion  with  the  manner  in  which  we  may 
rationally  suppose  that  they  were  formed.  After  names  had 
been  given  to  visible  objects  and  to  most  common  actions,  the 
foundation  being  laid  in  nouns  and  verbs,  the  necessity,  for  an 
intelligible  communication  of  ideas,  of  expressing  the  relations 
existing  between  things  and  actions  and  the  modifications  to 
which  tliey  were  subject,  must  have  given  rise  to  some  expe- 
dient for  that  purpose.  Since  there  were  several  means  for 
effecting  the  object,  the  modes  resorted  to  by  different  people 
have  varied.  But  whatever  mode  might  be  adopted,  the  oecea- 
eity  for  such  expedient  was  the  same  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
society  as  at  this  day.  Grammatical  forms  were  as  necessary, 
for  the  most  common  purposes,  and  when  the  knowledge  of 
man  and  his  sphere  of  ideas  were  most  limited,  as  in  the  most 

•  In  the  English,  in  the  French  and  other  lanfiruages  of  Latin  origin, 
the  substitution  of  the  principle  of  position,  for  that  of  inflection,  is  suf- 
ficiently visible.  The  most  general  and  conspicuous  effect  has  been  the 
annihilation,  save  only  in  the  pronouns,  of  the  inflections  denoting  the 
case  of  the  noun  governed  by  the  verb.  As  these  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Slavonian  languages,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  mixture  of  idioms 
has  had  a  great  share  in  producing  that  efi^ct  May  not  the  changes  in 
the  modem  Greek  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Italian  ? 
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advanced  state  of  civilization.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
progress  of  knowledge  during  the  last  four  centuries,  though 
new  words  have  been  introduced  and  others  become  obsolete, 
though  languages  have  been  polished  and  adorned,  the  gram- 
matical forms  remain  the  same  as  they  were  four  hundred  years 
ago,  and  have  been  found  sufficient  for  the  communication  of 
new  ideas  and  of  all  that  may  have  been  added  to  our  knowU 
edge.  The  most  uneducated  men,  those  who  in  Europe  speak 
only  patoii  of  the  written  language,  deviate  from  the  established 
rules  of  grammar,  but  use  grammatical  forms  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  best  masters  of  the  language.  It  seems  indeed  obvious, 
that  the  tendency  of  a  written  language  is  to  give  it  stability, 
rather  than  to  change  its  nature  ;  and  1  believe  that  experience 
shows,  that  the  changes  have  everywhere  applied  much  more 
to  words  than  to  grammar. 

Although  we  cannot  say,  why  or  how  it  happened,  that  the 
relations  existing  between  things  and  actions,  the  quali6cationa 
of  tlie  things,  and  the  modifications  of  the  action  were  expressed, 
in  some  languages  by  new  words  invented  for  that  special  pur- 
pose, and  in  others  by  changes  of  termination,  insertion  of 
abbreviated  particles  or  words  compounded  in  different  ways, 
we  easily  understand  how  the  principle,  which  was  once  intro- 
duced, must  gradually  have  extended  its  influence  over  the 
whole  language.  Analogy  b  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena, after  an  innovation  suggested  by  necessity  had  been 
generally  adopted ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving,  how 
a  peculiar  character  was  thus  impressed  on  each  language  from 
its  earliest  formation. 

Every  innovation  in  language  must,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
been  the  work  of  some  one  individual,  to  whom  it  was  suggested 
bv  the  necessity  of  finding  some  new  means  in  order  to  render 
himself  intelligible.  After  names,  till  then  inflexible,  had  been 
given  to  visible  objects,  and  to  the  generality  of  actions,  the 
man,  who  first  thought  of  expressing  the  qualification  or  modifi- 
cation of  either,  or  their  relation,  by  a  mere  variation  in  the 
word,  was  an  inventor.  It  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  that 
variation  consisted  at  first  in  blending  together  two  words,  either 
entire  or  abbreviated.  But,  whatever  the  process  may  have 
been,  the  inventors  were  not  philosophers.  The  invention  was 
suggested  by  necessity,  adopted  on  account  of  its  convenience 
and  utility,  and  extended  to  similar  cases  by  analogy.  The 
inventors,  and  those  who  adopted  the  innovation,  were  equally 
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unaware  of  its  ultimate  and  extensive  consequences,  and  of  the 
character  it  would  impress  on  the  whole  language.  It  may  be 
doubted,  whether  the  utmost  sagacity  of  men  could  have  anti- 
cipated those  effects,  and  whether  a  more  perfect  language 
could,  even  at  this  day,  be  formed  by  the  most  learned  philolo- 
gists, than  any  that  has  been  produced  by  what  may  be  called 
natural  causes. 

If,  from  all  the  facts  which  we  can  collect,  it  appears  that 
iofiections  and  compounded  words  have  beei>,  amongst  the 
natural  and  common  means,  resorted  to  in  the  most  ancient 
times  by  other  nations,.for  an  intelligible  and  full  communication 
of  their  ideas  ;  if  it  is  also  natural  to  suppose,  that,  where  not 
regulated  by  writing  and  eminent  writers,  the  application  of  the 
principle  may  have  become  superabunds^nt  and  excessive  ;  there 
IS  not,  it  seems,  sufficient  reason  for  inferring  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  languages  of  the  Indians,  that  they  had  their 
origin  in  a  state  of  society,  differing  from  that  which  was  found 
to  exist  in  North  America,  when  discovered  by  the  Europeans. 
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APPENDIX. 

(No.  I.) 
GRAMMATICAL  NOTICES. 


ESKIMAUX. 

[Extracted  firom^the  **  Mitbridates  "  and  from  Grants.] 

The  Eskimaux  have  a  distinct  word  for  every  thing,  or  ac- 
tion, if  it  requires  the  least  distinction.  Thus  they  designate 
with  a  peculiar  name  animals  of  the  same  species,  according 
to  their  age,  sex,  and  form ;  and  what  we  call,  in  general, 
^'  to  fish,"  has  a  distinct  name  for  every  species  offish.  (Que* 
ry,  whether  it  is  not  for  every  distinct  mode  of  fishing.) 

Their  wojrds  are  varied  and  declined  with  multiplied  different 
raodificatbns,  and  are  attended  with  numerous  afiixa  and  suf" 
Jixa  ;  and  they  join  many  words  together,  so  as  to  render  the 
language  concise  and  significant,  but  extremely  difficult  for  a 
foreigner  to  acquire. 

They  want  many  of  our  letters,  never  use  many  consonants 
together  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  have  a  deep  guttural  r 
and  some  diphthongs  difficult  to  pronounce.  Tliey  often  alter 
letters  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

The  substantives  and  verbs  have  three  numbers,  singular, 
dual,  and  plural,  but  no  gender ;  the  plural  ends  in  t,  and  the 
dual  in  k.  The  genitive  is  expressed  by  the  termination  &, 
or  m,  the  other  cases  by  prepositions,  of  which  there  are  only 
five,  miky  *  with,'  '  through  ' ;  miV,  '  from  ' ;  muty  <  to' ;  me,  *  in,' 
*  upon ' ;  kuty  or  agut,  *  through,'  *  around  ' ;  and  these  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  nouns,  changing  the  m  into  n  in 
duals,  plurals,  and  pronouns.  The  nouns  may  be  much  varied 
by  additional  terminations,  of  a  diminutive  (rsotik),  augmenta- 
tive (nguoak),  odious  (pUuk),  or  agreeable  signi&^ation ;  and 
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two  of  those  are  sometimes  united,  as  pilurJcsoaJc,  both  dimin- 
utive and  derogative.     (Crantz). 

Others  derived  from  verbs ;  mio,  designates  the  place  where 
you  are ;  viUy  or  biky  locality  ;  otU  or  ut,  the  instrument 
of  action ;  Tcatak,  a  fellow  con)panion  ;  ursak,  analogy,  resem- 
blance ;  sfmoy  the  abstract  name  of  the  quality.  They  have 
no  inflection  designating  the  gender.     (Mith.) 

Adjectives.  —  There  are  no  primitive  adjectives;  their  place 
is  supplied  by  verbal  adjectives  or  participles.  Thus  from 
Icemekpoky  *  he  is  black,'  is  derived  the  preterite  kemertok, 
used  also  as  a  participle  and  adjective,  and  meaning  black.  In 
the  same  manner  the  comparative  and  superlative  are  expressed 
by  pronon)inal  inflections  of  the  verb.  Angivoky  *  he  is  great ' ; 
angnerrovok,  *  he  is  greater ' ;  angnerriosarpok,  *  he  is  the 
greatest.'     The  comparative  is  also  expressed  by  the  suffix  mi^ 


thou. 


you. 


Penonal. 

United 
with  verbs. 

uanga, 
i!)lit, 

-nga, 
lit, 

una, 
o»«uk, 

..puk, 

lIlflM, 

okko. 

k,«n, 

guk, 
gut, 
tik, 

M, 

llk,o^ 

United  with  nouns, 

my; 
thfi 

hi*  f 

our  (qf  ue  two) ; 

our ; 

four  (^  yon  two) ; 

your-, 

their. 


Poeeeesive. 

ga,  n,  ka,  a, 
et,  it,  t, 

{auus)        (fjus) 
ne,  me,  «  ;  a,  nt,  it, 

puk,  guk,  vuk, 
put,  vut,  vuk, 
•ik,  tik, 
•e,  tik, 
aet, 


Exan^le, 


thy 


nanaga, 
Dttpet, 


»~     **  {ewiy)  nunaoe, 

'  At#     <*  {^^»i)  nnna, 
our    **  (q/*  u$  IwOf)  niinnrpuk, 

our    **  (pi.)  nnnarpui, 

your  *^  (dual)  nunartik, 

your  "  (pi.)  nunarae, 

their  "  (du.  &  pi.)  nuoaet* 


When  verbs  govern  the  pronoun,  the  possessive  affixes  are 
used,  preceded  by  the  particles  may  aw,  au. 

Verbs.  —  Four  conjugations  (five  according  to  Crantz),  of 
which  the  third  person  singular  present  indicative  is  respec- 
tively terminated  in  rpoky  kpoky  pure  (viz.  preceded  by  a 
vowel)  ;  oky  pok,  or  vok  ;  and  au.  The  various  tenses  are  de- 
rived by  various  inflections  from  that  third  person  singular  ;  the 
other  persons  as  by  the  above  table  ^.  And  the  termination  prop- 
er of  the  tense  is  moreover  occasionally  inflected,  according  to 
the  person.     (Mith.) 

Tenses.  —  There  are  properly  but  three  tenses  ;  the  present, 
used  also  as  an  imperfect;  the  preterite,  used  also  as  a 
pluperfect  and  denoted  by  the  insertion  of  s  or  i ;  the  fu- 
ture, which  is  twofold,  according  as  the  action  is  to  follow 
immediately,  or  to  take  place  some  time  hence.      (Crantz.) 

Moods, — There  are  several  varied  terminations,  or  inflections, 
expressive  of  and  distinguishing,  not  only  the  mood  generally, 
but  the  modifications  of  that  mood.     The  imperative  and  the 
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permissive  have,  each,  distinct  inflections,  according  as,  in  the 
one,  the  person  orders  or  asks,  and,  in  the  other,  prays  or 
asks. 

The  subjunctive  has  a  causative  and  a  conditional  form,  and 
a  third  according  as  the  action  passes  from  the  third  person 
to  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  or  to  another  third  person  or 
object.  The  infinitive  by  various  inflections  becomes  a  gerund 
either  in  %he  past,  pluperfect,  or  future  tenses.  There  is  a 
future  participle,  but  no  participles  proper,  in  the  present  or 
past  tenses.     ^Mith.) 

In  the  conjunctive  the  equivocal  character  of  the  third 
person  is  distinguished  by  variations  of  a  single  letter.  Thus 
in  the  equivocal  sentence,  "  He  was  angry  when  he  washed," 
the  sound  he  is  varied  so  as  to  show  whether  he  (A)  was 
angry,  when  he  (B)  washed  him  (A),  or  himself  (B),  or  him 
(C)  another  person. 

The  infinitive  has  a  triple  modification  expressing  "to wash," 
ermikluTie ;  *  whilst  he  washes,'  (participle  present,)  ermiksitlune; 

*  before  he  washes,'  ermiksinanne  ;  each  with  varied  inflec- 
tions, according  as  the  agent  washes  himself,  me,  thee,  another, 
and  in  the  sina;ular,  dual,  and  plural.     (Crantz.) 

Fbice5.—r- There  is  no  voice  passive  proper;  but  this  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  insertion  of  the  syllable  si  or  ii  before  the 
passive  person,  adding  the  pronoun  of  the  acting  person. 

A  great  number  of  derived  verbs  is  formed  by  adding  to  the 
primitive  verb  certain  terminations  which  pervade  every  mood 
and  tense,  and  modify  the  sense  of  the  primitive.  Such  as 
OTQU,  *  he  is  used  to,  &c.' ;  karpok,  *  he  begins  to,  8cc.' ;  uar^ 
pok,  *  he  continues  to ' ;  sacrpok,  '  he  ceases  to,  &c.' ;  narpok^ 

*  he  does  nothing  but  to,  &c.' ;  tarpoky  *  he  mtends  to  * ;  jek' 
poky  *  he  was  on  the  point  to,  &c.' 

And  there  are  ialso,  instead  of  adverbs,  particular  termina- 
tions to  express  the  ideas  of,  probably,  in  a  difierent  manner, 
better,  ill,  attentively,  faithfully,  hardly,  rarely,  as  also,  of  wish- 
ing, expecting,  doing  for  the  first  time,  &c.     (Mith.) 

Their  compound  verbs  enable  the  Eskimaux  to  express  a 
number  of  ideas  by  a  single  word.     Thus, 

Aglegiartorasuarpoky  *  he  goes  away  hastily  to  write ' ; 
{amar,  *  hastily.') 

AMekHgiartorasuamtarpok ;  *  he  goes  away  hastily  and  ex- 
erts himself  to  write.'     (Crantz.) 

Transitions.  —  What  b  most  extraordinary,  is  the  prodigious 
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number  of  forms  expressing  the  accusative  case  of  pronouns 
governed  by  the  verb.  AU  the  European  languages  do  like- 
wise express  that  relation  by  inflections  belonging  to  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb  and  by  the  termination  of  the  several 
persons  of  the  pronoun.  These  accessary  forms  have  pro- 
duced not  less  than  twenty-seven  different  inflections  for  each 
tense  of  the  Greenlandish  language,  in  order  to  express  the 
action  when  it  terminates  in  the  third  person ;  and  there  are 
as  many  for  that  terminating  in  either  of  the  two  other  persons. 
Analogous  inflections  are  found  in  every  tense,  and  in  each 
tense  of  every  mood,  as  also  in  most  of  the  various  forms  indi- 
cated in  the  preceding  paragraph.     (Miih.) 

The  paradigms  of  conjunctions  are  very  difficult ;  as  you 
must  conjugate  with  the  adjunction  of  the  active  pronouns  (and 
of  those  in  the  oblique  case),  through  the  three  numbers  in 
both,  and  also  through  all  the  tenses  and  moods,  of  which  the 
conjunctive  alone  is  inflected  in  twelve  different  ways.  So 
that  we  shall  find  each  verb,  whether  in  the  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive form,  to  contain  one  hundred  and  eighty  inflections,  neces- 
sary to  be  kept  in  the  memory  ;  a  difficult  task,  though  the 
inflections  are  regular.     (Crantz.) 

Negative  form.  —  This  form  is  expressed  by  the  termination 
ngilak  and  other  changes  according  to  the  tense,  and  then  is 
also  liable  to  variations  similar  or  analogous  to  those  of  the  affir- 
mative form.     (Mith.) 

Syntax.  —  There  are  several  rules,  such  as,  that  the  nomina-' 
tive  precedes  the  verb,  unless  there  is  in  the  sentence  an 
oblique  case,  when  the  nominative  is  put  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  the  adjective  assumes  the  same  termination  as  the  sub- 
stantive, &^c. 

The  learned  authors  wonder  "  how  such  people  can  have 
performed  such  philological  work,  which  can  only  have  been 
the  result  of  profound  and  abstract  meditations."     (Mith.) 

Their  proper  numeral  table  is  Jive ;  then  counting  on  their 
fingers  they  call  six  by  the  name  of  the  first  finger  and  for  the 
following,  repeat  two,  three,  four,  five ;  and  count  from  ten  to 
twenty  with  their  toes.  Sometimes  instead  of  twenty  they  say 
a  man;  for  one  hundred,  Jive  men.  But  the  generality  are  not 
so  learned,  and  the  number,  if  above  twenty,  they  call  i»nu- 
merahle.     (Crantz.) 
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ATHAPASCAS. 

The  following  paper^  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Du  Ponceau's  Col- 
lection, is  the  only  specimen  we  have  of  the  grammatical  ibrms 
of  the  CMppetoyan.  The  part  which  relates  to  verbs  will  be 
found  inserted  amongst  the  other  conjugations. 

DinrU,  'a  person'  (male  or  female).  Dinne  is  sometimes 
used  also  in  the  plural,  as  dinne  aiss  i, '  I  see  or  discover  peo- 
ple.' 

Dinne  yoUy  *  a  man ' ;  dinne  you  Jceh,  *  two  men.'  DintU  keh 
is  a  contraction  or  corruption  of  the  former.  Dinne  you  thlang, 
*  many  men.' 

The  word  keh  is  the  name  given  to  a  person's  foot  or  feet, 
a  shoe  or  shoes,  a  track  or  tracks,  either  of  people  or  animals, 
&c.  It  is  also  often  used  to  express  the  numeral  two,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Teitchin  keh,  two  pieces  of  wood,  (the  ck  pronounced 

as  in  church,) 
Teitchin  thlang,  many  pieces  of,  or  much  wood. 

Tsidde  keh,  two  blankets, 

Keintsee,  a  pair  of  shoes, 

Keintsee  keh,  two  pairs  of  shoes, 

Keh  keh,  two  pairs  of  shoes. 

Sick  keh,  my  foot  or  shoe,  and  familiarly,  my  feet, 

as,  'sick  keh   ayah,'  my  feet  are 

sore;  but  'keintsee'  is  the  proper 

name  for  shoes* 
Sick  keh  keh,  my  feet, 

T'sackhalle,  a  hat. 

Sit  sackhalle  keh,  my  two  hats. 

Nit  sackhalle  keh,  thy  two  hats. 

Bit  sackhalle^  keh,  his  two  hats,  or  'noneh  bid  tsakhalle 

keh.' 
Hoot  sackhalle  keh,  their  two  hats, 

T'sackhalle  thlang  n6t  see,  thou  hast  many  hats. 
See  aze,  my  son. 

See  aze  keh,  my  two  sons. 

Nee  aze  keh,  thy  two  sons. 

Bee  aze  keh,  his  two  sons, 

Hoo  bee  az6  keh,  their  two  sons. 
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Adjectives : 

Dinn6  eela,  a  good  man,  or '  dinn6  nasong/  a  good 

or  handsome  man, 

T'seck  hooi  e^la,  or\  ^  ^^  j 

t'seck  boni  nasong,  !  ^goodtvoman. 

Dinii6  sUne^or  dinne  jidde,  a  bad  man. 

T'seck  honi  slin6   at  (a  bad  woman,  or  old  woman.     The  lat- 

twt  Eon  i^l:       {  r'  'T^^'"!^  i^,  ^^^^^^'  ^"P^^^ 

»  OCX...  uwui  jiuu^,  ^      4  ^^^  ^^^^  sline*' 

Enditha  koui,  an  old  man, 

Dinne  you  aze  slinS,  a  bad  boy. 

T'seck  honi  aze  sline,  a  bad  girl 

[It  would  thence  seem  that  Jceh  is  the  sign  of  the  dual  and 
ihlang  of  the  plural,  and  that  the  possessive  pronouns  are 

First  Person,  Second  Person,  Third  Person, 

His,  their, 
iS^'^  or  nV,  see.         Nit,  nee^      Bit,  bee,  noot,  hoc.] 


ALGONKIN-LENAPE. 


Massachusetts. 

[ExtraetAd  from  John  EHot*8  « Indian  Grammar,''  publi^ed  in  1666.] 

Of  the  Pronoun, 

Because  of  the  common  and  general  use  of  the  pronoun  to 
be  affixed  unto  both  nouns,  verbs,  &c.,  that  is  the  first  part  of 
speech  to  be  handled. 

C  Neen,  /,         |  C  Neenawun  or  Eenawun,      We, 

Bng.  <  Ken,  Thou,  \  PUar.  2  Kenaaa,  Ye, 

^  Noh,  or  Na^m,   He,     [  ( Nahoh  or  Nagoh,  They. 

Interrogative  of  persons;  howan,  plur.  howanig^  who? 
Interrogative  of  things,  uttiyeu,  plur.  uttiyeush,  which  ? 

Demonstrative  of  persons ;  ycuoA,  plur.  yeWy  this,  these. 
Demonstrative  of  things,  yeu,  or  ne,  plur.  yeush,  or  niiA,  this, 
these. 
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The  third  person  singular  is  affixed  with  such  syllables  as 
these,  tout,  vmn,  urn,  oo,  Sec,  having  respect  to  euphony ;  and 
-sometimes  the  third  person,  especially  of  verbs,  hath  no  affix. 

These  pronouns,  neen  and  keriy  when  they  are  affixed,  are 
contracted  into  ncy  and  Are,  and  varied  in  the  vowel  according  to 
euphony,  with  the  word  it  is  affixed  unto ;  as  noo^  Jcoo^  &c. 

Of  Nouns. 

The  variation  of  nouns  is  not  by  male  and  female;  but 
according  to  the  kind,  as  they  signify  either  a  living  creature  or 
a  thing  which  is  not  a  living  creature. 

In  the  animate  form,  the  nouns  make  their  plural  in  og ;  and 
in  the  inanimate,  in  ash. 

The  way  of  affixing  nouns  with  the  pronouns  b  by  using  the 
noun  in  all  the  three  persons,  both  singular  and  plural. 

Examples. 
Menutcheg,  a  hand. 


Singular. 
Niinnnfchcg,  my  hand, 
Kenutcheg,  thy  hand, 
WoDDutcheg,  Jus  hand. 

Singular. 
Nunnutcheganash,  my  hands, 
Kenutche^ash,  thy  hands, 
Wunnutchegash,  his  hands. 


Singular. 
Neek,  my  house, 
Keek,  thy  house, 
Week,  hu  house, 

Singular. 
Neekit,  in  my  house. 
Keek  it,  in  thy  house, 
Weekit,  tn  Jns  Jiouse, 


Plural. 
NupnutcheganuD,  our  htmd, 
Kenutcheganoo,  your  hand, 
Wunnutcbeganoo,  their  hand. 

Plural. 
NunnutcheganunnoDut,  our  hands, 
Kenutcheganoowout,  your  hands, 
Wunnutcheganoowut,  their  hands. 


Plural. 
NeekuD,  our  house, 
Keekou,  your  Jiouse, 
Weekou,  tJieir  Jiouse. 

Plural. 
NeekuQonut,  in  our  Jiouse, 
Keekuwoat,  m  your  house, 
Weekuwout,  m  Jns  Jiouse. 


Diminutive  nouns  are  formed  by  adding,  with  a  due  euphony^ 
es  or  enes  to  the  primitive  noun. 

Nouns  used  in  the  possessive  ranlc^  are  affixed  with  the 
pronoun^  by  adding  the  syllable  eum,  oom,  or  um,  according  to 
euphony.  Num-Manittoom,  *  my  God.'  (The  author  does 
not  explain  in  which  cases  the  syllable  oom,  &^c.  is  added,  as  in 
this  last  instance,  or  in  which  it  is  omitted,  as  in  the  preceding 
examples.) 

VOL.  II.  28 
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Of  AdnounSy  (Ai^ectives. ) 

Adnouns  have  the  animate  and  inanimate  forms,  and  agree 
with  the  leading  noun,  in  form,  number,  and  person.  The  inani- 
mate form  of  adnouns  ends  in  i  or  e ;  the  animate  form  in  es  or 
esu. 

Inammate^     Wompi,  whiU ;  Plural^  Wompiyeuash. 

.^mmcUe,        Wompesu,  Wompesuog. 

Put  the  aflSx  (pronoun)  to  these,  and  they  are  verbs. 

Numerals,  like  adnouns,  receive  the  grammatical  variation, 
according  to  the  things  numbered,  animate  or  inanimate. 

The  numbers  6,  7,  and  8,  are  formed  from  1 ,  2,  and  3,  by 
adding  iahshe,  which  has  no  meaning. 

The  adnoun  is  frequently  compounded  with  the  noun,  and 
then  usually  they  are  contracted.  And  when  the  noun  becomes 
a  verb,  the  adnoun  becomes  an  adverb. 

Degrees  of  comparison  are  expressed  by  adding  the  words 
anue^  ^  more,'  and  nano^  ^  more  and  more.' 

Of  Verbs. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  verbs,  substantive  and  active. 

(The  author  seems  to  have  designated  as  substantive  verbs 
all  those  including  the  passive  voice,  in  which  we  use  the  verb 
^to  be.'  But  he  appears  to  have  included  our  intransitive 
verbs,  such  as,  *  I  sleep/  ^  I  eat,'  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
active  verbs.)  • 

The  verb  substantive  is  when  any  thing  has  the  signification 
of  the  verb  substantive  (am,  art,  is,  &c.)  added  to  it.  Our 
Indians  have  no  complete  distinct  word  for  the  verb  substan- 
tive, as  learned  languages  and  our  English  tongue  have,  but  a 
regular  composition  whereby  many  words  are  made  verbs  sub- 
stantive. And  these  may  be  referred  to  three  sorts,  so  far  as 
yet  I  see. 

The  first  sort  is  made  by  adding  to  the  word,  with  due 
euphony,  any  of  the  terminations,  o-oo,  a-oo,  yeuroo.  And 
this,  be  the  word  a  noun,  as  wosJcetompooo,  '  he  is  a  man ' ;  or 
adnoun,  as,  wompiyeuoo,  '  it  is  white ' ;  or  the  word  an  adverb, 
or  the  like,  as,  mattayeuooutch,  '  let  it  be  nay  ' ;  niuoyeuooutch^ 
*  let  it  be  yea.' 

The  second  sort  is  when  the  animate  adnoun  is  made  the 
third  person  of  the  verb  and  so  formed  as  a  verb,  as  wompesu. 
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*  white ' ;  noowompeSy  *•  I  am  white  ' ;  koowompesj  *  thou  art 
white ' ;  wampesu,  '  he  is  white.' 

Whatever  is  affirmed  to  be,  or  denied  to  be,  may  be  verbs 
substantive. 

The  third  sort  are  the  verbs  substantive  passive,  when  the 
person  affixed  is  the  object  of  the  act ;  as,  noowadchanit^ '  I 
am  kept.' 

The  action,  when  doubled  or  frequented,  is  expressed  hj 
doubling  the  first  syllable ;  as,  mohmoeogy  '  they  oft  meet.' 

Active  verbs  have  two  forms,  the  simple  and  the  suffix. 

The  suffix  form  active  has  five  various  formations.  I  think 
there  be  some  more,  but  I  have  beat  out  no  more.  I  call  them 
concordances,  because  the  chief  weight  and  strength  of  the  syn- 
taxes of  this  lanouave  lies  in  this  eminent  manner  of  formation 
of  nouns  and  verbs,  with  the  pronoun  persons. 

1.  When  the  object  of  the  act  is  an  animate  noun;  as, 
koowadchanshy  *•  I  keep  thee.' 

2.  When  animates  are  each  other's  object ;  as,  noowadchan' 
Utimuny '  we  keep  each  other  ' ;  which  form  wants  the  singular 
number. 

3.  The  suffix  animate  and  inanimate  object ;  as,  koowad- 
chanumatuhy '  I  keep  it  for  thy  use.' 

4.  The  sufiix  animate  form  social;  as,  kooweechewadcha* 
numtoomshy '  I  keep  it  with  thee.' 

5.  When  one  acts  in  the  room  of  another  ;  as,  koowadcha- 
numwanshuny '  I  keep  it  instead  of  thee.' 

All  these  forms  may  be  varied,  according  as  they  are  affirma- 
tive, negative,  and  interrogative,  and  also  b  a  causative  form. 

The  modes  of  action  are  the  indicative ;  the  imperative  ;  the 
optative  or  wishing ;  the  subjunctive  or  rather  suppositive,  as, 

*  if  it  be,'  '  when  it  is,'  *  it  being,'  which  last  sense  turns  the 
mode  into  a  participle ;  and  the  indefinite  (infinitive)  which  is 
made  of  the  indicative  mode  by  adding  the  termination  at  and 
taking  away  the  pronominal  affix. 

The  potential  mode  is  expressed  by  a  word,  commonly  wohy 
signifying  mat/y  affixed  to  the  indicative  mode. 

The  times  are  two  ;  present  and  past.  The  time  to  come  is 
expressed  by  a  word  signifying  futurity,  added  to  the  indicative 
mode  ;  as,  mo8,pishy  *  shall,'  or  *  will.'  * 

Verbs  are  often  turned  into  nouns ;  and  a  frequent  way  is  by 

*  The  past  tense  indicative  is  generally  formed  by  adding  <]^  to  the 
present. 
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adding  onk.  Every  person  of  the  verb  that  is  susceptible  of 
such  a  change  may  so  be  turned  into  a  noun  singular  or  plural. 

Adverbs  are  often  turned  into  ddnouns,  specially  when  the 
verb  is  turned  into  a  noun. 

There  are  in  the  language  ornamental  superlative  syllables  of 
no  signification,  as,  tity  tin,  tinne. 


Delaware. 

[Extracted  from  Zeisberger's  Grammar,  translated  by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau.] 

Indians  have  no  declensions  properly  so  called,  there  being 
no  inflections  for  cases  excepting  the  vocative  expressed  by  the 
termination  an,  and  by  enk  when  coupled  with  the  pronouns 

*  my,'  '  our,'  and  the  ablative  or  local,  which  designates  locality, 
and  is  formed  by  the  suffixes  ink  and  unk,  corresponding  with 

*  in,'  *  on,'  *out  of.'  The  genitive  is  expressed  by  placing  the  noun 
in  that  senSe  before  the  nominative,  sometimes  by  prefixing  the 
insepai*able  pronoun  of  the  third  person  Wy  *  his.'  The  dative 
and  accusative  are  expressed  by  inflections  in  the  verbs.  ^  Get- 
anittowit  n  quitayalay  *  God  /  fear  him,'  (Mr.  Du  Ponceau 
discovered  an  article  mo,  as,  mhittuk,  'a  tree,'  or  *  the  trees.') 

Substantives  are  generally  combined  with  inseparable  posses- 
sive pronouns  prefixed,  which  are  in  the  singular,  k  for  the  first, 
n  for  the  plural,  m;  or  o  for  the  third  person.  That  in  the 
third  is  often  omitted  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural. 
The  singular  and  the  plural  of  the  noun  may  each  be  combined 
with  either  the  singular  or  the  plural  of  the  pronoun ;  which 
variations  are  distinguished  by  distinct  pronominal  inflections. 
The  plural  inflection  of  the  first  person  is  the  suffix  na,  of  the 
second  wa,  of  the  third  wall  or  wak.  The  duplication  nana^ 
wawa,  wawall,  distinguishes  the  double  plural,  or  combination 
of  both  the  noun  and  possessive  pronoun  in  the  plural  (*  our 
fathers.')  The  termination  naninga  is  employed  in  the  double 
plural  when  speaking  of  a  deceased  person. 

Substantives  withoqt  the  prefixed  pronouns  are  generally 
inflected  in  the  plural  by  suffix  all  for  the  inanimate,  and  aJc 
for  animate  objects.  Substantives  derived  fi-om  verbs  take,  in 
the  plural,  the  termination  ik. 

Substantives  combine  themselves  with  almost  every  part  of 
speech,  but  principally  with  the  verb.      Some    are   derived 
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from  verbs  active,  neuter,  or  passive,  and  some  assume  the 
character  of  participles.  Others  are  formed  of  two  substantives 
together,  or  a  substantive  with  a  verb  or  adjective.  Diminu- 
tives are  formed  by  the  suffix  tit  (in  the  animate  gender.  In 
the  inanimate,  the  termination  es  is  used.  Schis  applies  to 
(parts  of)  little  animals.  Thus  the  word  kuligatschis,  *  thou 
pretty  little  paw,'  addressed  to  a  pet  dog,  is  derived  from  fc, 
*  thou ' ;  wulity  'pretty ' ;  wichgaty  •  leg'  or  '  paw ' ;  and  *cAw, 
the  diminutive  form.  —  Mr.  Du  Ponceau.) 

Adjectives  are  mostly  verbs,  which,  though  not  inflected 
through  all  the  persons,  have  tenses.  The  adjectives  proper 
end  in  uioi  and  oivt^  and  are  sometimes  derived  from  substan- 
tives or  from  verbs.  The  comparative  is  expressed  hyallotaiwiy 
'more';  and  the  superlative  by  eluvn,  'most.'  (The  author 
hesitated  whether  he  should  class  adjectives  by  themselves,  or 
include  them  all  under  the  head  of  verbs.  He  has  given 
no  rule  to  discriminate  pure  adjectives  from  adjective  verbs.  — 
Mr.  Duponceau.) 

Genders  are  not  distinguished  as  masculine  and  feminine,  but 
as  animate  and  inanimate.  Trees  and  large  plants  belong  to 
the  former,  annual  plants  and  grasses  to  the  latter.  Adjectives 
of  the  former  class  generally  end  in  *,  of  the  latter  in  Jc.  The 
feminine  of  the  human  species  and  of  some  quadrupeds  is  desig- 
nated by  several  distinct  words.  The  masculine  of  beasts  is 
generally  expressed  by  the  word  lennowechum ;  the  female  of 
quadrupeds  by  ochquechum,  of  birds  by  ochqueheUeu. 

Numerals,  when  connected  with  substantives,  assume  the  ter- 
mination ak  for  animate  and  ol  for  inanimate  objects. 

Personal  pronouns  either  separable  or  inseparable,  but  much 
more  frequently  used  in  the  latter  form.  The  separable  pro- 
nouns are, 

ni,  /,    I  ki,         ihoti,  I  neka  or  nekama,  he,  she,  iL 

kiluna  or  niluna,   we,  \  kiluna,  you,  \  nekamawa,  ihey. 

The  inseparable  pronouns  are,  in  both  numbers,  n'  for  the  first, 
A:'  for  the  second,  i^'  for  the  third  person.  When  two  pronouns 
are  employed  in  verbs,  the  last  or  pronoun  governed  is  express- 
ed by  an  inflection.  The  possessive  pronoun  is  the  same  as 
the  personal,  separable  and  inseparable.  The  personal  pronoun 
combines  itself  also  with  the  conjunction  nepe, '  also.'  Jvcpe,  *  I 
also ' ;  Jcepe,  *  thou  also ' ;  nepena  or  kepeiia,  *  we  also,'  (as 
the  word  is  used  in  a  general  or  particular  sense).  The  par- 
ticular plural  refers  to  a  certain  description  of  persons ;  as, '  we 
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Delawares/  *  we  who  are  here  together.'  The  other  is  more 
general  and  itidefinite.  In  verbs  the  prefixed  n  from  niluna  indi- 
cates the  particular,  t  from  kiluna  the  general  plural  in  the 
first  person.     Mr.  Du  Ponceau.) 

There  are  various  demonstrative  and  relative  pronouns  ;  whoy 
whaty  this,  ihat^  all,  some,  every,  &c. ;  auwen,  *  who  ? '  auwenij 

*  who  is  he  ? '  auwenik,  *  who  are  they  ? ' 

Adverbs.  —  The  author  enumerates  about  three  hundred,  and 
a  great  many  verbs  derived  firom  thirty-one  difierent  adverbs. 
Prepositions,  both  separable  and  inseparable,  are  also  numerous; 
and  they  are  frequently  combined  with  verbs.  Conjunctions 
and  interjections  are  also  enumerated. 

Conditional  conjunctions  are,  in  the  conjunctive  mode,  com- 
pounded with  the  verb ;  as,  ane,  anwpy  anpanne,  '  when,'  '  if,' 

*  as,'  &c. 

Verbs.  —  There  is  a  great  variety  of  verbs  in  this  language. 
To  exhibit  all  their  compound  forms  would  be  an  endless  task. 
Every  part  of  speech  may  be  compounded  with  the  verb  in 
many  ways. 

The  verbs  to  have  and  to  be  do  not  exist  in  the  Delaware  lan- 
guage, either  as  auxiliaries  or  in  our  abstract  substantive  sense. 

The  idea  of  possession  in  a  verbal  form  combined  with  the 
thing  possessed  mav  be  expressed.  Thus  rCdamochol,  ^  I  have 
a  canoe ' ;  wUatnochol,  ^  he  has  a  canoe.'  And  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  substantive  verb  is  also  expressed  by  various 
combinations ;  as,  m'  n^damocholj  ^  it  is  my  canoe ' ;  nekama 
to^damocholy '  it  is  his  canoe.' 

The  idea  of  the  verb  to  be  is  also  combined  with  adjectives 
and  adverbs.  WiUissOy  *  good ' ;  ntUilissi,  *I  am  good ' ;  fcuZt- 
Ussi ' ;  *  thou  art  good  ' ;  vmUlissu^  *  he  is  good,'  &c. 

There  are  eight  conjugations,  the  termination  of  the  infinitive 
of  which  respectively  is,  in,  an^  elendam,  Vindicative  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  mind,)  men,  an,  en,  in,  (conjugated  only  through 
the  personal  forms,  or  transitions,)  and  ton,  which  has  no 
passive  form. 

[The  great  bulk  of  Zeisberger's  Grammar  consists  of  the 
numerous  paradigms  he  has  given  of  the  several  conjugations. 
They  amount  to  not  less  than  twenty-three,  of  which  five  are 
of  transitive  verbs  and  include  those  compound  personal  forms, 
called  transitions.  Those  of  the  first  person  of  one  of  the  plu- 
rals are  however  omitted,  and  it  appears  that  that  given  is  of 
the  particular  and  not  of  the  indefinite,  which  corresponds  with 
ours.     And  although  the  author  has  clearly  laid  out  the  distinc- 
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tion  between  the  two  genders,  the  animate  and  the  inanimate,  he 
has  not,  in  the  simple  conjugation  of  the  transitive  verbs,  desig- 
nated the  difference  of  inflections  due  to  that  cause.  But  the 
paradigms  are  most  useful  for  a  comprehension  of  that  part  of 
the  language,  and  most  honestly  done.  It  is  clear  that  they 
exhibit  the  language  such  as  it  b,  and  not  such  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Want  of  space  prevents  our  making  as  many  extracts  as 
we  could  wish.  We  have  tried  to  condense  as  many  as  possi- 
ble in  the  appended  tables.  But  we  insert  here  some  partic- 
ular forms  which  could  not  be  embraced  in  the  tables,  and 
which  show  how  rich  is  the  language  in  that  respect.] 

From  the  verb  achpin,  *  to  be  in  a  particular  place,'  is  de- 
rived cpta, '  where  I  am ' ;  from  lissin,  *  to  be  so  disposed,'  ehiya^ 

*  as  I  am  disposed  ' ;  from  aariy '  to  go,'  eyaya^  *  whither  I  go  ' ; 
and  from  t'oeUy  *  to  say,'  eloweya,  *  what  I  say,'  and  luehundi, 

*  it  is  said.' 

Some  verbs  at  least  have  three  bflections  of  the  infinitive, 
and  some,  three  distinct  participles. 

Gaumn,  *  to  sleep ' ;  gautvineepy '  to  have  slept ' ;  gautoint* 
schi,  *  to  be  about  to  sleep,'  {darmiturus  esse,) 

Mikemossin^  *  to  work,'  mikemossity '  working,'  mikemossit- 
schik,  *  having  worked  ' ;  mikemossinischy  '  being  about  to  work.' 

And  the  participles  are  occasionally  susceptible  of  transitive 
forms.  From  wlamaUsiriy  ^to  be  happy,'  is  derived  wlamaUes* 
scheeuy  *  to  make  one  happy ' ;  and  the  participle  vjlamcdUsso^ 
haluwedy  *  he  who  makes  one  happy,'  is  made  by  various  in- 
flections to  mean,  'he  who  (or,  O  thou  who)  makes  me, 
thee,  him,  us,  you,  them  happy.' 

We  find  also,  beside  the  causative  form,  already  pointed  out, 
various  others  ;  such  as, 

A  continuous  form ;  waxmdamallsiny  ^  to  be  always  happy.' 

A  social  form ;  wiieeUy  *  to  go  with.' 

[This  verb  in  its  transitions,  *  I  go  with  thee,  with  him,'  fcc, 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  special  dual  of  the  Cherokee ; 

*  thou  and  I,'  '  he  and  I,'  &c.] 

A  reciprocal  form  ;  from  dhoalany  *  to  love,'  dhoaltiny  *  to 
love  one  another.'  Those  reciprocal  forms  have  generally  the 
infinitive  termination  in  ifn.  [Quaere,-  whether  thb  is  not 
derived  from  the  pronoun  rUintin  or  ntiniuy  '  self  ?  See 
Maynard's  Micmacs.]  This  reciprocal  form  is  what  some  of 
the  Spanish  grammarians  call  the  double  transition,  inasmuch 
as  '  we  love  one  another'  embraces  the  two  transitions,  *  I  love 
thee/  and  '  thou  lovest  me.'] 
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The  way  in  which  the  Delawares  express  the  reflected  form 
is  not  an  inflection.  They  simply  add  the  word  n^hakey^  *my 
body/  '  I  hear  myself  is,  n^penda  n'hakey,  *  I  hear  my  body/ 
One  instance  occurs  of  an  animate  form  as  distinct  from  the 
inanimate  amongst  Zeisberger's  paradigms,  in  the  verb  peton, 
*•  to  bring.' 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  manner  in  which,  either 
by  inflections,  or  by  compounding  the  verb  with  some  other 
part  of  speech,  complex  ideas  are  expressed  in  a  single  word. 

'  It  rains,'  sokelan  ;  ^  it  rains  hard,'  kschilan ;  '  it  rains  by 
showers,'  popeielan ;  *  it  is  a  general  rain,'  alhacquot  *  The 
river  drifts  ice,'  massipook ;  *  it  is  clearing  up  of  ice,'  mosch- 
hoquat ;  *  the  water  is  rising,'  petaquiechen ;  *  the  water  is  high,' 
m^chaquiechen ;  *  it  is  ripe  (corn),' mnw;  *  it  is  ripe  (fruit),' 
vnTixu ;  '  he  fetcheg  wood,'  natachtu. 


Chippeway  Nouns. 
[EMracted  from  Schoolcraft's  Liectures.] 

All  words  of  whatever  denomination  are  separated  into  two 
classes,  animates  and  inanimates.  This  principle  pervades  the 
whole  language.  It  may  be  considered  as  forming  two  gen- 
ders, into  which  are  merged  the  masculine  and  the  feminine. 
And  it  requires  different  inflections  in  the  verbs,  the  adjectives, 
and  the  pronouns. 


I  see, 

goody 
this, 


Animate, 
wabima, 
onishishin  ? 
mabum, 


Examples. 

Inanxmaie, 

wabindan, 

onishishi?  (is-this  correct  ?) 

manduD. 


The  animate  gender,  besides  animals,  embraces  trees,  fruits, 
seeds,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  thunder,  lightning,  and  various  in- 
animate objects  possessing  certain  real  or  fancied  properties,  such 
as  a  consecrated  stone,  a  bow,  a  pipe,  a  feather,  a  kettle,  wampum, 
fac.  The  sex  is  distinguished  by  distinct  words  in  a  few 
instances,  such  as  man,  father,  husband,  grandfather,  and  their 
correlatives,  deer,  dog,  &c.  The  sex  of  animals  is  commonly 
distinguished  by  adding  the  words  iahaiy  male,  and  nozhat^ 
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female.  There  are  also  distinct  words  to  designate  the  elder 
brother  and  the  elder  sister,  and  another  which  applies  to  all 
the  younger  brothers  or  sisters. 

Women  use  different  words  from  men  in  the  interjections  and 
some  other  instances.  The  word,  my  friend,  is  different  when 
applied  by  a  man  to  a  man  and  by  a  woman  to  a  woman  ;  and 
is  never  used  between  man  and  woman.  And  there  are  differ- 
ent words  for  my  cousin,  when  a  man  applies  it  to  a  woman, 
when  a  woman  applies  it  to  a  man,  and  when  either  addresses 
a  person  of  his  or  her  own  sex. 

The  language  has  three  numbers,  the  singular,  the  indefinite 
plural  which  corresponds  with  ours,  and  a  limited  or  exclusive 
plural  which  embraces  only  us,  or  our  meny  (who  are  present.) 

Both  plurals  have  the  same  inflections  in  the  nouns,  and  are 
formed  by  adding  to  the  singular  the  tennination  g  in  the  ani- 
mate, and  n  in  the  manimate  gender,  if  the  singular  terminates 
with  a  vowel.  Otherwise  those  consonants  g  and  n  must  be 
preceded  by  one  of  the  vocal  sounds,  a,  ee,  t,  o,  oo. 

But  distinct  inflections  are  required  for  the  two  plurals  re- 
spectively, in  the  first  person  of  the  personal  and  possessive 
pronouns.  The  manner  in  which  the  possessive  pronouns  are 
combined  with  nouns  whether  animate  or  inanimate  will  appear 
by  the  following  paradigms. 


Isbkod&i,  Fire, 

my  firti  nin  dishkod-aim, 

ihjf  ^  ki  dishkod-aim, 

has    ^  o  dishkod-aini, 

otir  '*(indef.)ki  dishkod-aim-inan, 
otir  ^  (ezcL)  ni  dishkod-aim-inan, 
your  ^  ki  dishkod-aim-iwa, 

their  ^  o  dishkod-aim-iwa, 


Pinai,  a  Partridge^ 
Pinai-wug,  Partridges, 
mypartridge^     nim  binaim, 
thy      ^  ki  bin-aim, 

his      ^  o  bin-aim-un, 

our  ^  f  indef.)  ki  bin-aim-inan, 
our  ^  (excL)  ni  bin-aim-inan, 
your    **  ki  bin-aim- wa, 

their    " .  o  bin-aim-iwan. 


Singular, 


(of  noun) 


my  father, 

%    " 

hu    « 

our   "  (indef.) 

our   «*(excl.) 

your^ 

their'' 


no6, 

kos, 

oB-un, 

ko6-inan, 

kos-iman, 

koB-iwa, 

os-iwan, 


my  fathers, 
thy     « 
his     « 

our    "  (indef.) 
our    **  (excL) 
your  " 
their  " 


Plural. 
no8-ug, 
kos-ug, 
os-un, 
kos-inan-ig, 
no8-inan-ig, 
ko6-iwag, 
oa-iwan. 
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It  appears  from  the  last  example,  that  there  is  no  distinctiod 
between  the  singular  and  the  plural  of  the  nouns  of  the  animate 
gender  in  their  combination  with  the  third  person  of  the  posses- 
sive pronoun.  Os-tm  is  equally  used  for  his  father  and  hU 
fathers :  and  os-iwan  for  their  father  and  their  fathers.  And 
the  same  observation  applies  to  the  combination  of  the  third 
person  of  personal  pronouns  with  the  verb.  In  other  respects 
the  first  two  examples  of  the  animate  and  manimate  forms 
difier  only  in  the  additional  termination  un  to  the  third  person 
of  animate  nouns ;  which  termination  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  plural  of  inanimate  nouns  in  their  simple  form.  The  same 
variations  are  found  in  the  vocal  sounds  which  precede  the 
characteristic  m  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  ai  in  those  which 
precede  the  characteristics  g  or  n  of  the  plural  of  nouns.  The 
consonant  d  is  prefixed  to  the  substantive  when  it  begins  with  a 
vowel  and  is  preceded  by  the  possessive  pronoun  ;  (unless  this 
should  appear,  as  in  nos^  ^  my  father, '  in  an  abbreviated  form.) 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  seems  to  indicate  a  kind  of  objective  or  ac- 
cusative case  in  animate  nouns. 

Ogima  Ogi  nissan  mukwun,  literally, ''  Chief  he  has  killed 
Aim,  bear  Atm."  Yet  this  may  be  but  a  superfluous  accordance 
wad  applicable  only  to  the  third  person.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  verb.  The  Indian  always  indicates  by  an  in- 
flection of  the  verb  the  object  of  the  action.  He  does  not  say 
'  I  love,'  but,  *  I  k)ve  him  or  her.'  (Schoolcraft,  p.  195).  The 
persond  forms,  called  transitions,  are  perpetually  substituted,  in 
the  third  person,  for  the  simple  form  of  the  verb. 

A  large  class  of  compound  descriptive  terms,  such  as  of 
country,  place  of  dwelling,  or  employment,  field  of  battle,  fcc. 
use  no  pronominal  prefixes,  but  only  suffixes,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Mkrwing  pronominal  declension  of  aindadf  '  home,'  or 
*  place  of  dwelling.' 

Singular.  PluraL 


my  hame^  ainda-yan, 

U^     •*  ainda^yun, 

hu     ^  ainda-d, 

our  .  "  (ezcl.)  ainda-yang, 
our    "  (indef.)  ainda-yung, 

yo%tr  "  ainda-yaiff, 

ihtir  ^  ainda-wao. 


my  komeSf  ainda-yan-io, 

Vy     **  ainda-jrun-in, 

hts     '<  ainda-jifi, 

our    "  (excL)  ainda-yang-in, 

our    <'   (inde£)  ainda-yung-io, 

your  •*  ainda-yaiff-in, 

their  <<  ainda-wa$ui. 


5  terminations  ing,  oong,  &c.  denote  *  in,'  *  at,'  *  on ' ;  bi 
ire  also  other  prepositions  denoting  *  on.'      Example  : 
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Chimaningy '  Id  the  canoe  ' ; 
Monomantkaning,  *  in  the  place  of  wild  rice.' 

But  the  termination  tng  to  an  animate  noun  connected  with 
an  adjective,  indicates  resemblance. 

The  terminations  aisy  ea$y  os,  are  the  diminutive  form.  Ex. : 

Eekwajzrau, '  a  little  woman ' ;  ossinee^,  <  a  small  stone.' 

The  termbation  ish  implies  bad  quality,  decay,  or  imperfec- 
tion.   Ex. : 

Ininittdshy  ^  a  bad  man ' ;  wakyigamshy  *  a  decayed  house.' 

Ahmikooshy  *  a  poor  beaver,'  (not  valuable^. 

The  termination  itm,  suffixed  to  a  noun,  mdicates  the  past 
tense,  and  is  used  when  speaking  of  a  person  or  thing  which 
has  ceased  to  exist. 

The  prefix  tahy  together  with  the  suffix  iwi  to  an  animate, 
and  itffun  to  an  inanimate  noun,  designates  the  future. 

The  second  person  of  the  imperative,  and  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  indicative  present,  are  generally  the  simplest 
forms  of  the  verb. 

Nouns  are  converted  into  verbs  by  a  simple  inflection  :  from 
chimany  *  a  canoe  ' ;  ckimaiy  *  he  paddles ' :  (h'ibwaiy  ^  a  Chip- 
peway  * ;  ,ajibwamooy  *  he  speaks  Chippeway.' 

Another  class  of  nouns  is  converted  into  veribs,  in  which  the 
equivalent  of  the  substantive  verb  does  not  appear,  unless  we 
suppose  the  terminations  owy  aWy  iwy  ooWy  to  be  derived  from 
the  verb  iatOy  *•  to  be.'  JVo  monidoWy  *  I  (am)  a  spirit ' ;  ni 
todkyigungiwy  *  I  (am)  a  house.' 

On  the  other  hand  the  termination  toiriy  added  to  the  indica- 
tive of  the  verb  or  of  a  (verbal)  adjective,  converts  either  into 
a  substantive.  Keegidowiriy  *  a  speech,'  from  keegidoy  '  he 
speaks ' ;  cmkoonvnUy  ^  sickness,'  from  aukoossi. 

All  the  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  and  the  greater 
part  of  these,  appear  in  this  language  to  be  compound  words. 
The  principle  of  a  rapid  conveyance  of  ideas  by  consolidation 
has  led  to  a  coalescence  of  words,  by  which  all  the  relations  of 
object  and  action,  time  and  person,  are  expressed  in  one  word. 
The  primitives  have  often  thus  become  obscured  and  lost. 
The  process  of  amalgamation  was  progressive,  and  has  led  the 
Indian,  when  he  wanted  to  express  new  objects  or  ideas,  to 
modify  or  to  compound  existing,  rather  than  to  invent  new 
words.  Hence  the  facility  with  which  they  bestow  appropriate 
names  on  new  objects.  Thus  they  have  called  the  hcMrse  ^oi- 
baizhikogazhiy  irom  paizhiky  *  one,'  (used  also  as  an  artide,) 
^  united,'  <  undivided ' ;    which  becomes  plural  by  duplicating 
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the  first  syllable,  paibaizhik.  Gauzh,  from  oskuzhy  *  nail,' 
*claw,'  'homy  part  of  the  hoof  ;  o  is  used  to  make  the  two 
words  coalesce ;  the  final  i  is  that  of  ahivaisi,  '  a  beast,'  and 
designates  the  name  as  being  that  of  an  animal ;  which  literally 
translated  is  '  the  undivided-hoofs  animal.' 

The  names  for  liquid  extracts,  drinks,  &c.,  are  derived  from 
abo,  a  word  never  used  alone.  Shominaboy '  wine,'  from  shomiriy 
'grape';  totoshaboy  'milk,'   from    iotosh,  '  the  female  breast.' 

A  numerous  class  of  compounds  is  derived  from  jeegun,  or 
guriy  meaning  instrument,  woi*ds  also  never  used  alone.  To 
that  class  belong  opwagun, '  a  pipe' ;  sheemagufiy  *  a  lance,'  &c. 
And  from  tm/atiy  '  a  skin,'  they  have  derived  several  words ; 
amongst  others,  wabiiayan  (white  skin)  '  a  blanket.' 

Another  class  of  compound  words  is  derived  from  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  present  indicative,  by  adding  d,  and 
changing  the  vocal  sound  of  the  first  syllable.  JVeebOy  *  he 
sleeps,'  nabad,  *  a  sleeper ' ;  weesini,  '  he  eats,'  wassinidy '  an 
eater ' ;  keegidooy  '  he  speaks,'  kagidood, '  a  speaker.'  The  in- 
sertion of  the  particle  shki  gives  those  a  derogative  form.  JVa- 
bashkidy  '  a  sluggard  ' ;  kagidooshkidy  '  a  babbler ' ;  wassinish- 
kidy  '  a  gormandizer.'  There  are  many  other  combinatives, 
by  which  the  noun,  coalescing  with  the  verb,  the  adjective,  and 
the  preposition,  produces  numerous  compound  expressions. 


MiCMACS. 

[From  Father  Maynard*8  Manuscript  Notes,  obtained  in  Canada  by  the  late 
Enoch  Lincoln.] 

(Mite,  The  Jesuits  use  the  character  tsy  which  we  have  preserved 
for  the  sound  oo.  We  have  substituted  for  the  genders,  the  designa- 
tions animate  and  inanimaity  instead  of  noble  and  ignoble,) 

In  the  animate  gender,  the  past  tense  is  generally  terminated 
in  ak  or  ok ;  and  the  plural  in  fc  *  or  in  gik.f  In  the  inanimate 
gender,  the  plural  ends  in  al,  el,  oul,  tl ;  the  past  tense  in  the 
singular  ends  in  ek,  and  in  the  plural  in  kel  or  egueL 

*  Proper  nouns  make  the  plural  in  ok ;  and  the  past  plural  in  iky  or  shnik, 
t  Animate  nouns  ending  in  it,  ety  make  the  plural  in  gik. 
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All  the  nouns  are  susceptible  of  the  diminutive  form  by 
adding  to  it  shishy  in  both  numbers  of  the  animate  and  in  the 
singular  of  the  inanimate,  and  shigel,  in  the  plural  of  the  in- 
animate. In  order  to  amplify,  io^  or  rather  Jcchij  must  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  noun. 

The  word  afshit  or  atchit  affixed  either  befoie  or  after  the 
noun  means  '  for  the  sake  of.' 


Ex 

\MPLES. 

Jinxmate  gender. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

man,  (w,) 
ehld. 
girl, 
wonuin, 

Present. 
tchinem  1 
myvashisby 
epidesh 
epit 

Past. 
tchinemak, 
mjvashijak, 
epideshak, 
epidak, 

Prest!wt. 
tchinemvk. 
mijvaAhishk, 
epideshk, 
epigik. 

bMinimaie  gender. 

SINGULAR. 

Present.  Past, 

fire,  bvktev,  b»kte»ak, 

knife,  vagan,  vaganik, 

reen  toood,  elnokomy  elnokomek, 

irigvon,  eigeomek, 


PLURAL. 

Present.  Past 

btfktal,  birktenkel, 

iragane],  vaganegael, 

elnokomel,  elnokomkel. 

•igtfomel,  tfigvomegaei. 


eren 
hut, 

The  termination  xktaTc  added  to  the  word  means  *  in,'  *  into' ; 
and  'keif  '  in  '  or  *  towards  ' :  ftlakany  *  a  dish ' ;  alaJcaniktsJcy  *  m 
the  dish  ' ;  kshiguemakf  ^  the  sea' ;  kshiguemskel,  *  in  the  sea ' 
or  *  towards  the  sea.' 

Adjectives  of  the  animate  gender  have  the  plural  in  g\j£k 
or  kik ;  and  those  of  the  inanimate  in  guel  or  kd ;  and  they 
have  similar  inflections  with  the  nouns  to  designate  the  past 
tense.  The  word  pegili,  placed  before  the  adjective,  supplies 
the  place  of  the  comparative  or  superlative  degree.  To  pegili 
implies  the  highest  superlative  degree. 

Pronouns. 

kins,  ninen,  we ; 
kilau,  you ; 

negmau,       thej ; 

Sahu  is  used  only  when  you  speak  between  yourselves: 
and  ninen,  when  you  speak  to  another  person  (not  including 
him). 

Eik  tan  kins  aunka  mrfk,  '  there  is  somebody  who  sees  us.* 
Ninen  sen  elanA  najamdoklau,  *  one  of  us  will  go  this  evening 
to  see  you.' 


nil, 

I; 

kil, 

thou; 

negeum 

,       he; 

sla,  this ;  sakela,  these. 
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Bla  and  nan  are  used  for  '  this' ;  in  the  plural  yakela  and 
nakela;  and  in  the  past  tense  seguela  and  neguela;  which 
also  mean  ^  formerly.' 

Possessive  pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  aye  to  the  inidal 
letters  of  the  singular  personal  pronouns  nil,  kily  of  the  first  and 
second  person ;  substituting  for  the  third  e  instead  of  negeum 
(probably  abbreviates  from  sla.) 

In  order  to  form  the  plural,  lake  the  initial  for  the  first  two 
persons  and  insert  aye  before  the  termination ;  substituting  also 
s  for  negm  in  the  third  person.  Naye,  '  my/  *  mine ';  Jcaye, 
*  thy/  *  thine  *;  o^aye,  *  diy/  *  thme.^  Kaynn,  naynen,  *  ours '; 
JcayttoUy  ^  yours ';  aayaawy  *  theirs. ' 

[It  would  seem,  that  there  is  also  a  second  plural  for  the 
second  and  third  person ;  but  I  apprehend  that  there  is  some 
confusion  in  the  text,  and  that  what  b  called  in  this  instance 
second,  means  double  plural,  that  is  to  say,  when  both  the 
pronoun  and  the  noun  are  in  the  plural  number,  our  children.] 

When  the  possessive  pronoun  is  united  to  the  noun,  you 
must  ibilow  the  same  rules. 

n'nixkam,*    my  €fod, 
k'nizkan,       thy    '* 
^nixkam%     ^t^     ** 


k'klsK 
irfkigel, 

B*8tcll, 

k*«toH, 
OTchel, 


my  mother^ 
thy      '* 
his      " 

my  father, 
thy      ** 
At5       " 


k'nixkaminy, 

our  God, 

k'ttixkan^au. 

your   " 

ff'nixkaiBMiu> 

their    " 

k'kixkamina/, 

our  Gods, 

k*kenixkam»a/, 

your  " 

ir'nixkanura/, 

their   " 

k'kiginir, 

our  mother, 

k'kij^au, 

your    " 

afkJ^, 

their    " 

nvxhinen^ 

our  father, 

ksschi&au, 

your     *' 

MChiMU, 

their    " 

neschinak,^ 

our  fathers. 

ki«chi«ak. 

your    " 

«schi«akal. 

their    " 

*  This  is  the  example  g^vea,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  temiina- 
tion  is  c  or  I;  and  there  is  evident  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  char- 
actefistic  tt  and  k,  of  the  fiitst  and  second  person  of  the  plurals. 

f  This  last  example  is  the  most  correct  The  characteristic  «  or  k, 
in  the  first  person  plural  designates  the  two  plurals  as  in  other  Algon^ 
kin  dialects.  The  termination  A  in  the  last  three  persons  (our,  your, 
their  fathers)  is  the  plural  termination  of  the  noun. 

t  Or,  kvsohinv.  §  Or,  keschinak. 
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When  the  noun  beanos  with  a  .vowel,  t  is  inserted  between  it 
and  the  pronoun.  IPteleguem,  *  my  king/  instead  of  n'e2e- 
gutm. 

Relative  PronotitiY. 

Ben^  *  he  who ' ;  past  ^ense  tteTiak ;  plural,  senlky  and  for  the 
past  tense  utnnkik. 

Tan  is  also  used  for  *  he  who/  declined  as  tten  both  in  the 
plural  and  past  in  the  animate  gender.  But  tan  is  also  used 
for  the  inanimate  gender,  meaning  *  that  which ' ;  in  which  case 
it  is  declined  for  the  past  tense  tanekj  and  in  the  plural  tone/, 
in  the  past  tense  tannkeL 

Tan  means  also '  when '  applied  to  the  past ;  but  if  *  when  ^-is 
used  in  the  future,  you  must  say  tanok. 

Father  Mavnaid  has  given  several  paradigms  of  the  simple 
conjugation  ot  verbs,  but  none  of  transitions.  He  generally 
omits  the  characteristic  initials  of  the  personal  pronoun,  some- 
times writes  them  at  lai^e,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  abbre- 
viated form  as  is  used  in  the  possessive  pronouns,  but  oontting 
the  svUable  aye.     In  some  instances,  he  distinguishes  the  two 

1)lurab  of  the  first  person ;  generally  he  gives  but  one  of  the 
orms.  In  the  first  case  there  is  a  difierent  inflection  in  the 
verbal  termination,  as  well  as  in  the  initial  of  the  pronoun. 

He  gives  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  nildelei^  ^  I  am ' ; 
but  he  afterwards  explains  that  it  means,  '  to  be  like,'  ^  to 
resemble.' 

From  almost  all  simple  verbs,  words  are  extracted,  which, 
united  to  other  verbs,  serve  as  adverbs  or  prepositions.  Thus 
from  deleiy  ^  I  am  like,'  del  is  extracted,  and  may  be  united 
with  many  other  verbs.  Thus,  firom  elttgyeiy  ^  I  work,'  is  fonned 
dePhgaeij  *•  it  is  thus  I  woric.'  And  fix>m  povefem,  '  I  will,'  is 
formed  delipasetemj  ^  I  will  have  it  thus.'  From  the  verb 
nakshashi,  *  I  am  quick,'  and  fi:t>m  the  verbs  migishi,  ^  I  eat,' 
ptmiei^  *  I  walk,'  are  formed  nakshimigisJUf  nachipenieij  *  I  eat, 
1  walk,  quickly.' 

Verbs  also  express,  by  a  simple  variation  of  inflection,  the 
various  modifications  of  the  action.  Thus,  nemidny  *1  see 
some  one  far  off' ;  ncmtfc,  *  I  see  some  one  near ' ;  nenak^  *  I 
see  some  one  I  know  'i  and  each  of  these,  as  a  new  verb,  is 
conjugated  through  all  the  persons,  moods,  and  tenses. 

He  gives  also  a  list  of  impersonal  verbs,  many  derived  fix>m 
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adjectives ;  and  be  observes,  that  wbenever  it  is  used  in  tbe 
negative,  tbe  termination  is  changed.  Examples  :  *  It  is  cold,' 
tegueg  ;  *  it  is  not  cold,'  mataguenak  :  *  It  snows,'  pejak  ;  *  it 
does  not  snow,'  mspejanfik :  *  It  is  true,'  deliah  \  Mt  is  not 
true,'  madelianak. 

One  of  his  paradigms  will  be  found  in  the  appended  tables. 
He  has  given  none  of  the  passive  voice. 

The  manuscript  was  entirely  written  for  his  own  use,  ap- 
parently as  if  he  were  trying  to  learn  the  language,  and  without 
having  been  revised  except  in  the  few  cases  which  have  been 
extracted,  in  which  he  gives  some  general  rules. 

The  following  should  have  been  inserted  amongst  the  pro- 
nouns : 


nil  ntintin,  myself^ 
kil  ntinin,  thyself, 
negeum  ^inin,  himself, 
Vma  k'tininens,  ourselves, 
ninen  n'tininenen,  ourselves, 
kilau  ktinine&au,  yourselves, 


negmau  ^tinineaal,  themselves, 
n' tin  in,  signifies  also,  my  body, 
m'tinin,  himself, 
m'tininikttih,  in  himself, 
n'tintniktak,  tit  myself, 
k'tininikt^k,  tit  thyself. 


IROQUOIS. 

Onondago. 

[Extracted  from  Zeisberger's  Manuscript  Onondago  Grammar,  translated 
by  Mr.  Da  Ponceau ;  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society  in  Philadelphia.] 

Genders. — Two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine,  distin- 
guished, 1.  By  particular  names,  c^^cAtnaA:,  '  a  man ' ;  echro, 
'  a  woman ' ;  2.  By  prefixes  ;  the  feminine  prefix  being  gen- 
erally g.  Sajadat,  «  a  male  person  ' ;  sgajadat,  ^  a  female.' 
T'hietagOy '  two  male  persons ' ;  fgietago,  '  two  females.'  This 
g  is  used  in  plural  of  females ;  as,  echro-gechro,  plur.,  and  also  in 
the  plural  of  all  animals  where  the  sex  is  not  specially  dis- 
tinguished. 
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Nouns  of  banimate  objects  have  no  prefixes  and  accept 
none. 

Numbers.  —  Plural  is  formed  by  addition  of  a  syllable  to  the 
singular,  shohj  nnie,  ogu,  varying  according  to  termination  or 
usage.  Nouns  compounded  with  the  adjective  ios,  *  long,*  change 
ios  into  es  and  add  o  for  the  plural.  Garonta,  '  a  tree ' ;  ga^ 
rontesy  *  a  long  tree ' ;  garonteso,  plural. 

In  proper  nouns  compounded  with  certain  numbers,  the 
syllable  age  b  added ;  -unquey  *  man ';  ii-unquetagey  *  two  men.' 

Cases.  —  None  except,  1.  In  words  begmning  with  a  vowel, 
f  prefixed  makes  the  vocative.  Unquey  ^  man ' ;  sunquey  *  thou 
roan.'  2.  Inseparable  prepositions  suffixed  to  nouns  correspond 
to  the  ablative,  dative,  &c.  Possessive  pronouns  are  prefixed 
to  nouns  (and  personal  pronouns  to  verbs): 


Examples. 


giatattege,  mybrotherj 
thiatattege,  Vw        *" 
hatattege,    hSs        « 


twattege,        mtr  hrMery 
swatattege,     your     " 
bunatattege,  their     •« 


Adjectives  mostly  coalesce  with  substantives  and  then  may 
be  conjugated  as  a  verb  ; 

eniage,  *  hand  ' ;  ostwi,  *  little  ';   eniasttoi,  *  a  little  hand  ' ; 
wageniastm,  *  my  hatid  is  little ' ; 
saniasimy  '  thy  hand  is  little ' ; 
honiastwi,  *  his  hand  is  little.' 

They  have  also  a  present  and  future  tense  \ 

tiogaras,  *  dark ' ; 
tiogarasqua^  *  it  is  dark  * ; 
f^ogaraJCy  *  it  will  be  dark.' 

But  most  of  the  adjectives  which  coalesce  with  substantives 
distinguish  the  masculine  and  iemmme  gender ; 

unquetohekte,  '  a  bad  man  ' ; 
"hunquetahekte,  '  he  is  a  bad  man  * ; 
gimquetahehe, '  she  is  a  bad  creature.' 

The  substantive  b  placed  before  the  adjective  when  they  do 
not  coalesce. 

The  adjective,  when  implying  *b'  or  *are,'  goes  before 
the  substantive,  and  the  adjective  becomes  a  verb. 
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If  two  adiectives  meet  and  ooe  coalesces  with  a  substantive, 
that  which  becomes  a  verb  is  placed  last ; 

Unquequeki  hoHhekte^  *  aH  men  are  corrupted.' 

But  if  not  coalescing,  the  substantive  b  placed  between  the 
adjective  and  the  verb  ; 

Oqutki  vnquehogu  hotihekte  *  all  men  are  corrupted.' 

ScatOy  ^  one/  and  iekeniy '  two/  may  coalesce  with  a  sub- 
stantive ;  $ky  f ,  or  tsh,  *  one/  and  <,  or  t»,  *  two/  being  respec- 
tively placed  before,  and  tat^  or  to^  *  one/  and  age^  *  two/  at 
the  end  of  the  substantive  ; 


skanhockwata,  a  door ; 
unquty  man, 
sMunquetatf  a  man ; 
tUmquetage,  two  men. 


cfata,  person, 
s€gadat,  masc 
sgcQodaty  fem. 


a  person. 


But  usage  alone  can  learn  when  these  two  words,  «ne  and 
twoy  do  or  do  not  coalesce  with  a  substantive. 

The  adjective  '  many,'  b  often  supplied  by  iotgatCy  '  mul- 
titude ' ;  unqueg&igatey  ^  many  men.' 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  hagOy  or  ithikhm; 
the  superlative  by  adding  uhicJc  to  the  positive. 

Some  have  no  comparative.  Others  have  no  superlative 
and  substitute  aqitasy  *  very.' 

Pronouns  absolute,  personal  and  possessive: — *I/  *mine/  »; 
*thou/  *  thine/  Am;  *he/  'his/  hauha;  *she/  gauha;  *we/ 
-•  •  *  ye/  Am  ;   *  they/  masc.  AonuAa,  fem.  snuha. 


nt 


In  composition,  the  following  are  placed  before  verbs,  and 
also  before  nouns,  those  marked  ^  excepted. 


Jstper,     dud. 

wmga,  *waMa, 
*w«ge,  •wMie; 
tga,        waih, 
tge,        teisa, 


In  passive :  -^ '  1/  Jtmki ;  ^  ihou,'  Jeisa ; '  he/  fhwufajtMiiuwti ; 


SUIGULAB. 

PLURAL. 

3<i.     2dfim. 

l5<  JMT.           2fui. 

8d.            3<{/eiii 

hE, 

nnque,       a'wa, 

hoti. 

ho. 

tianque,     aVe, 

hati. 

•waha. 

*                teaaa. 

hwoAy 

•waho, 

t*ha.       tiafo, 

fho,       fgS. 

*ta]iiaqiiA,  tease, 
t'wa,         te«Va, 

hnnna, 
*wahaniia, 

tiuque, 

♦wahunti, 

go,         tago, 

t'hitL           MBti, 
fhoti,          f  gonti 
t'hsnti. 
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*  she/  guwa ;  *  we,'  tiwwua ;  *  ye/  je^niw ;  *  tbey/  masculine, 
fkuwaiif  wfJiuwati ;   '  tney/  feminioe,  guwuiiA 

Verbi.  —  Actire  and  passive  verbs  have  the  same  tenmnib* 
tioD,  but  the  proDominal  prefix  is  changed  as  stated  above  : 
Wagerioy  'I  beat' ;   Junkerio^  '  I  am  beaten.' 
Tenses.  —  OatOj  *1  say ' ;  gatochne,   '  I  said ' ;  ngaio^  ^  I 
shall  say.' 

Participle. — Hattie  b  added  to  express  continpatioii  of 
action  done  or  sufiered : 

Wagiotey  *  I  woric ' ;   wagiotekattief  *  I  am  working.' 
fVqginj  ^1  come  ';  waginhatHey  *  I  am  coming.' 
Voice,  number,  person,  gender  are  distinguished  by  prefixed 
inseparable  pronouns. 

Infinitive  is  the  root.  The  first  perscm  of  the  present  indica- 
tive has  the  pronoun  prefixed  and  generally  drops  the  first 
syllable  of  the  infinitive : 

WamUgadUwiy  *  to  see ' ;  gaigachtwiy  *  I  see.' 
Perfect  is  fcnmed  by  affixing  to  the  present  ocine,  oKmo^ 
cht€Ly  nhoy  squoy  Afua,  stOy  hkoy  &c. ;  which  of  these  shall  be 
used  depends  on  and  varies  with  the  termination  of  the  verb  :*» 


Perfect. 


m  qua-  squay 
"  ze  -  hochne. 


iadiy  ti-ungy 

"  anijiy-'kkmchqua. 


ending  in  to-  ckqucy  ehmcy 
"      **wa-chtay 
**      **  ra--  nka,  ockne. 

Future  by  prefixing  to  present  en,  or  tn,  pronounced  'n* 
Imperative  by  prefixing  or  intercalating  a ;  future  imperative 
by  prefixing  na. 

oy  fiiture  imperative  is  meant  a  fiiture  which  orders ;  you 
shall ;  simple  future,  you  will. 

^isberger  makes  four  conjugations  besides  irregular  and 
defective  verbs. 

The  prepontions  are  supplied  by  inseparable  suffixes ; 


agty  m  and  upon, 
acii,  toocti,  in, 
aeharoy  on,  upon, 
oetc,ander, 
acta,  at,  on,  by, 


astuntity  about, 
hattie,  during, 
alUy  along, 
oft,  on  the  other  nde, 
gey  okney  to,  unto, 


iochsgMoy  Tkeiy 
hoqwtdiy  towards, 
hactattiey  without, 
ocie,  otli^  through. 


*  r,  t,  w,  are  property  the  distinguishing  letters  of  pronouns  and  ge  of 
the  tlnrd  person  stngidar  feminine. 

In  veilM  beginning  with  tMi  or  (,  the  diatineuishing  pronominal  letters 
are  placed  between  the  first  and  second  sylwile* 
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But  some  appear  to  be  used  as  our  prepositions. 

Some  conjunctions  appear  also  to  be  suffix  ;  as  se,  *for,'  *  be- 
cause' ;  satgatto,  sattoch  garriax^e,  « you  eat,  you  are  hungry 
because.^ 


HuaoNS  OR  Wyandots. 


The  deficiencies  in  Zeisberger's  Grammar  may,  though  but 
rery  imperfectly,  be  partly  supplied  by  the  information  respect- 
ing-the  language  of  the  Hurons  or  Wyandots,  transmitted  by 
Father  Brebeuf,  the  most  eminent  of  the  French  Missionaries 
to  that  Nation.  It  is  contained  in  a  copious  account  of  that 
Nation  (First  Part,  Chap,  iv.)  given  by  him  under  the  date 
of  16th  July,  1636,  and  makes  part  of  the  relations  of  New 
France  for  that  year.     We  annex  its  translation. 

LANGUAGE    OF    THE    HURONS. 

This  is  only  a  foretaste,  in  order  to  show  some  of  its  par- 
ticular character,  until  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  can  be 
prepared. 

They  have  a  letter  common  to  the  Montagues  and  the 
Algonkins  for  which  we  have  none  corresponding,  and  which 
we  express  by  AA«.  They  have  neither  6,/,  Z,  m,|?,y, »,  a?, 
or  z.  Most  of  their  words  are  composed  of  vowels.  They 
want  all  the  labial  letters ;  which  is  the  reason  why  they  all  open 
their  lips  so  ungracefully,  and  you  can  hardly  understand  their 
whistling  or  when  they  speak  in  a  low  tone.  As  they  have 
almost  no  virtue  nor  religion  nor  science  nor  police,  they  have 
no  simple  words  significative  of  whatever  is  connected  with  those. 
And  we  are  much  embarrassed  in  explaining  to  them  many 
fine  things  derived  from  such  knowledge.  But  compound 
words  are  in  great  use  and  have  the  same  force  as  the  adjective 
and  substantive  united  together.  AndatarassS,  ^  fresh  bread.' 
Achitetsiy  *a  long  foot.'  The  variety  of  those  compounded 
words  is  very  great,  and  the  key  of  the  secret  of  iheir 
language.  They  have  the  same  various  genders  as  ourselves, 
the  same  variety  of  number  as  the  Greeks.*    Moreover  a  kind 

*  Alluding  to  the  dual. 
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of  relative  declension  which  embraces  in  itself  the  possessive 
pronoun,  meus,  tuus^  suus ;  for  instance,  iatacan^  '  my  brother/ 
tnatacan^  ^  my  brothers ' ;  MatacaUy '  thy  brother,'  isatacatiy '  thy 
brothers ' ;  otacan,  *  his  brother,'  atatacan,  '  his  brothers.'  As 
to  cases,  they  have  them  all,  or  they  supply  tliem  by  very  well 
adapted  particles. 

The  wonder  is  that  all  their  nouns  may  be  universally  con- 
jugated. Thus  gaan,  *  old  ' ;  agaon^  *  he  is  old ' ;  agaoncj 
*  he  was  old ' ;  agaanJiay  ^he  is  going  to  grow  old,'  &c.  And 
likewise  iatacauy  *  my  brother ' ;  aniaiacany  *  we  are  brothers ' ; 
oniatacanehen,  ^  we  were  brothers.'  That  b  rich  ;  this  is  not. 
A  noun  implying  relation  always  implies  with  them  one  of 
the  three  persons  of  the  possessive  pronoun  ;  so  that  they  can- 
not say  simply  *  father,'  *  son,'  *  master,'  '  servant,'  but  they  are 
constrained  to  say  one  of  the  three, '  my  father,'  *  thy  father,' 
'  his  &ther ' ;  although  I  formerly  translated  in  a  prayer  one  of 
their  nouns  by  that  of  father.*  We  are  accordingly  embar- 
rassed how  to  say  properly  in  their  language,  Bi  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoit.  Would 
you  think  it  proper  to  substitute  in  lieu  thereof.  In  the  name  of 
our  Father  and  of  his  Son  and  of  their  Holy  Ghost.  Indeed 
it  seems  that  the  Three  Persons  of  The  Most  Holy  Trinity 
would  be  sufficiently  expressed  in  that  way ;  the  third  being 
in  fact  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  First  and  Second ;  the  Second 
the  Son  of  the  First ;  and  the  First,  Our  Father,  in  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  Ephesians  iii. ;  and  according  to  the  example 
of  our  Lord,  both  m  our  Lord's  prayer  and  also  in  St. 
John  XX.  "  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  to  yours."  May  we 
dare  to  do  so  until  the  Huron  language  becomes  richer,  or 
until  the  Hurons  may  acquire  other  languages  ?  We  will  do 
nothing  without  advice. 

Speaking  of  that  name,  father,  another  difficulty  occurs  in 
makmg  those  who  have  no  father  on  earth  say.  Our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven.  They  consider  it  as  an  insult  to  speak  to 
them  of  the  dead  whom  they  did  love.  A  woman,  whose 
mother  was  lately   dead,  almost  gave  up  the  wish  of  bemg 

*  Father  Brebeuf  here  alludes  to  his  traDsIation  of  a  religious  tract 
into  Huron,  made  by  him  before  he  was  master  of  the  language,  and 
in  wbich  he  had  struck  off  the  characteristic  letter  of  the  pronoun  of 
the  first  person  from  the  Huron  word  for  my  father ;  which  was  bad 
Indian.  This  tnoislation  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Champlain's 
Edition. 
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baptised,  on  being  taught  through  carelessness,  Honor  thy 
father  and  mother. 

As  to  verbs,  what  is  most  remarkable  in  their  language  is, 
first,  that  they  have  some  for  animated  beings  and  others  for 
things  without  life  ;  secondly,  that  they  vary  their  tenses  and 
also  their  numbers  in  as  many  ways  as  the  (xreeks;  besides 
which  the  first  person  as  well  of  the  dual  as  of  the  plural  is 
also  double.  For  in  order  to  say,  for  instance,  <  we  set  off, 
thou  and  I,'  you  must  say  Jciarasata  ;  and  to  say,  '  we  set  off, 
he  and  I,'  aiarascsa  ;^  likewise  in  the  plural,  ^  we  set  oS,  sev- 
eral of  us,'  {nous  autres)  asarasaia ;  ^  we  set  off  along  with 
you,'  eyaroiCfta. 

Beside  that  they  have  a  double  conjugation  ;  and  I  believe 
this  to  be  common  to  all  the  American  languages.  One  is 
simple  like  that  of  the  Latin  and  French.  lehiatony  ^  I  write,' 
chiihiatonCy  *  thou  writest,'  chahiatonc^  <  he  writes,'  anahiatonc^ 

*  we  write,'  iCndhiatonCy  *  you  write,'  attihiatonc,  *  they  write.' 

The  other  way  of  conjugating  may  be  called  reciprocal,  in- 
asmuch as  the  action  signified  by  the  verb  is  always  termmated 
in  some  person  or  some  thin^ ;  so  that,  instead  of  saying  as  we 
do  in  three  words,  1  love  thee,  the  Hurons  say  in  one  word, 
onnonhse ;  and  also,  I  love  you  both,  inonhse ;  I  love  you 
many,  yanonhsif  be. 

What  I  find  most  singular  b  that  there  is  a  feminine  conju- 

gition,  at  least  in  the  third  person  of  the  singular  and  plural ; 
r  we  have  not  discovered  with  certainty  the  distinction  else- 
where. Here  is  an  instance ;  Ihaton,  '  he  says ' ;  Laton, 
*she  says';  Ihonton,  'they  say,  (the  men)';  lonton,  *ihey 
say,  (the  women)  '.  The  principal  distinction  of  that  feminine 
conjugation  is  the  want  of  the  letter  A,  with  which  the  mas- 
culine abounds;  perhaps  in  order  that  the  women  should 
understand  that  there  must  be  nothing  harsh  or  severe  in  their 
words  and  manners,  but  that  grace  and  mildness  must  be  on 
their  lips,  according  to  the  same  lex  dementue  in  lingua  gus. 
They  are  fond  of  similes,  trivial  sayings,  and  proverbs. 
Here  is  a  common^  one  ;  Tichiout  etoatendi,  '  there,'  say  they, 

*  is  the  fallen  star,'  when  they  see  somebody  fat  and  in  good 
order.  It  is  because  they  believe  that  on  a  certain  day  a  star 
fell  fixHn  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a  fat  goose.  Amcmtes  sibi 
iowma  Jingunt. 

*  The  same  distinction  is  made  in  the  Cherokee  language. 
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CHEROKEE. 

Wk  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pickering  for  our  first  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  grammatical  forms  of  the  Cherdcee 
language.  Unfortunately  he  has  published  only  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Grammar^  of  which  a  very  concise  outline 
is  here  given.  We  refer  for  further  details  to  the  Grammar 
itself  and  to  the  ess^  on  Indian  languages,  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  sixth  volume  of  Dr.  Lieber's  American  edition  of  the  "  Con- 
versations-Lexicon," which  is  understood  to  have  also  been 
written  by  Mr.  Pickering.  But  we  give  entire  the  answers  of 
the  Rev.  S.  A.  Worcester  to  twelve  grammatical  Queries,  which 
were  circulated  at  ray  request,  in  the  year  182d,  by  the  War 
Department.  They  have  not  been  answered  from  any  other 
quarter. 

XXT&ACTSD   FROM  KB.  PIOKBBUfo's   ORAMMAE. 

There  is  no  word  corresponding  precisely  with  the  English 
articles  a  and  the.  Instead  of  these  the  Cherokees  use 
sakwahj  *  one ' ;  or  AtoA,  *  thfa ' ;  and  nasJci,  or,  n«,  *  that.' 
These  words  are  indeclinable. 

The  masculme  and  feminine  genders  appear  to  be  no  othev- 
wise  dbtingu'ished  than  by  the  different  names  given  to  the 
male  and  female  respectively  of  certain  animak,  or  by  using, 
with  the  name  of  the  animal,  words  signifying,  male,  or  female. 
But  the  nouns  are  arranged  under  the  two  classes  of  animate 
and  inanimate  bebgs  ;  a  distinction  which  is  denoted  by  varied 
mflections  in  the  plural  of  nouns,  in  the  inseparable  possessive 
pronouns,  and  in  the  verbs. 

There  are  three  numbers,  angular,  dual,  and  plural ;  but  in 
nouns  the  termination  b  the  same  for  the  dual  and  the  plural. 
The  distinction  is  made  by  a  varied  mfiection  in  the  inseparable 
possessive  pronouns.* 

The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  by  the  prefixes  i,  te,  H^  Uy 
and  ani,  nm,  united  to  the  singular ;  the  four  first  being  com- 
monly used  in  the  plurals  of  inanimate,  and  the  two  last  in 
those  of  the  animate  class,  though  not  iavariabiy «    When  wa 


*  And  also,  as  appears  in  the  essay,  in  the  inseparable  personal  pro- 
nouns united  to  I2ie  verb. 
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adjective  accompanies  the  noun,  the  plural  prefix  is  in  some 
instances  added  to  both^  and  in  some  others  to  the  adjective 
alone. 

Examples. 

tlukung,  a  tree;    ekwoni,  a  river;    atsutsu,  a  boy. 
tettlukuug,  trees ;   tsekwoni,  rivers ;    anitsutsu,  60^5. 

ekwahi  tlukung,  a  large  tree ;     usti  kihli,  a  little  dog. 
tsekwahi  tetlukung,  large  trees ;  *tsunasti  kihJi,  little  dogs, 

asi  sunkuta,  a  good  apple ;    asi  seti,  a  good  walnut. 
taiiasi  sunkuta,  good  apples ;    ttsasi  seti,  good  walnuts. 

The  nouns  have  no  inflections  expressive,  as  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  of  cases. 

When  the  inseparable  possessive  pronouns  are  combined 
with  nouns,  the  dual  is  expressed  by  a  varied  inflection  in  the 
pronoun  alone.  But  a  distinction  is  also  made  in  the  dual  and 
plural  of  the  pronoun  (of  the*  first  person)  between  *.our/ 
meaning  of  you  and  me^  and  'our/  meaning  of  him  or 
them  and  me,  and  in  all  the  numbers  of  the  third  person,  (his^ 
their),  according  as  the  person  or  persons  may  be  absent  or 
present.  But  fix>m  the  two  examples  given,  those  inseparable 
pronouns  are  not  always  the  same. 


MS  J  of  one  present, 
his,  ofvnt  dbsetd, 

our,  of  ihee  and  me, 
our,  of  his  and  me, 
your,  of  you  two, 
their^qfthem  twopresent, 
their,  qf  them  two  absent, 

our,  of  you  aU  and  me, 
our,  of  them  all  and  me, 
your,  of  you  all, 
their,  of  mem  aUpresent, 
iheir,  of  them  all  absent. 


Examples. 

house, 
tsinelung, 
hinelung, 
ka  nulling, 
ka  n^lung. 

ini  nelung, 
asti  nelung, 
isti  nelung, 
tuni  nelung, 
ani  nelung. 

iti  nelung, 
atsi  nelung, 
itsi  nelung, 
tani  nelung, 
ani  nelung. 


heart, 
aki  nahwi, 
tsa  nahwi, 
tu  nahwi, 
u  nahwi. 

kini  nahwi, 
akini  nahwi. 
sti  nahwi, 
tuni  nahwi, 
uni  nahwL 

iki  nahwi, 
aid  nahwi, 
itsi  nahwi, 
tuni  nahwi, 
uni  nahwL 


*  In  this  instance  the  two  prefixes  is  and  un  are  used. 

t  The  animate  prefix  an  used  for  apple ;  the  inanimate  ts  for  walnot 
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When  the  Doun  is  in  the  plural,  {houtesj  hearti,)  this  b 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  usual  prefixes  placed  before  the 
pronoun. 

EXTRACTED   FROM   MR.   PICKXRINO's   X88AT. 

The  same  distinctions  of  dual  and  plural  are  found  in  the 
conjugations  of  verbs,  distinguishing  in  like  manner  in  the 
personal  pronouns  we,  whether  it  means  thou  (or  you)  and  J, 
or  he  (or  they)  and  J ;  and  m  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
whether  he  is,  or  they  are  absent  or  present.  (See  the  Essay.) 
Many  other  peculiarities  are  also  noticed  in  the  same  paper. 
The  plural  prefixes  are  affixed  to  the  verb,  when  the  object  of 
the  action  is  in  the  plural.  Moods,  in  the  general  sense  of  any 
modification  in  the  action,  are  numerous,  such  as,  'I  do 
habitually,'  <  I  am  at  liberty  to  do,'  &c.,  expressed  bv  varied 
inflections.  In  the  same  way  the  action  b  dbtiugubhed  if  done 
collectively  or  distributively,  ^  he  is  tviug  thee  and  me  to- 
gether,' tikinaluniha ;  ^he  b  tying  thee  and  me,  but  each 
separately,'  tetikinalun-iha,  &c. 


ANSWERS  TO  GRAMMATICAL   QUERIES  BY  REV.  S.  A. 
WORCESTER,  MISSIONARY  TO  THE  CHEROKEES. 

1.  Are  nouns,  whether  substantive  or  adjective,  indeclmable  ? 
Ans.   All  adjectives  and   many    substantives   are   declined. 

Many  substantives  are  indeclinable. 

2.  Do  the  varied  iuflections  apply  to  number,  gender,  tense, 
or  case  ? 

Am.  The  inflections  of  substantives  apply  to  number  and 
person  ;  of  adjectives  to  number  and  person,  and  sometimes  to 
tense. 


Tii-ika-ya, 

Hi-fka-ya, 

A-fka-ya, 

I-ni-aka-ya, 

Aw-ati-aka-ja, 

I-ati-aka-ya, 

l-ti-aka-ya, 

Aw-Ui-aWya, 

I-tsi-aka-ya, 

Ani-aka-ya, 
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Examples. 


I  (am)  a  man, 
thou  a  man. 
a  man, 

thou  and/  men. 
he  and  I  men. 
yetteomen. 
ye  and  I  men. 
they  and  I  men. 
ye  men. 
men. 

31 


Kaw-ai-yn, 

Haw-ai-yu, 

Aw-ai-yu, 

I-naw-ai-yti, 

Aw-ataw-ai-yu, 

I-ataw-ai-yu, 

A-taw-ai-yu, 

Aw-taaw-ai-yu, 

I-tsaw-ai-yo, 


A-naw-ai-yu,  ") 

»  5 


Taaw-ai-yu, 


I  (am)  good, 
thou  good. 
A«,  she,  or  it  good, 
thou  and  I  good, 
he  mmd  I  gS>d. 
ye  two  good, 
ye  and  7 good, 
they  and  I  good, 
ye  good. 

they  good. 


MS 
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A-naW'si-yu  is  applied  to  animate  objects  and  things  of  a 
solid  shape.     TBato-n-yu  to  other  things. 

Preicnt  tefue.  U-ni-tsa-ta;  many. 
Past  teme.      U-ni-tsa-tung. 
Future  tense.  U-ni-tsa-te-sti. 

The  adjective  may  become  a  verb,  thus ; 

U-ni-tsa-ta,  there  are  many. 
U-ni-tisa-tung-gi,  there  were  many. 
U-ni-lsa-te-sti,  there  wiU  be  many. 


Substantives  denoting  relationship  and  those  which  neces- 
sarily imply  a  possessor,  as  the  members  of  the  body,  be, 
usually  have  inflections  denoting  the  number  and  person  of  the 
possessor.    Thus ; 


£-taw-ta, 

Tsa-taw-U, 

U-taw-ta, 

Gi-niwtaw-tay 

Aw-^-ni-taw-U, 

I-fti-uw-ta, 


myfather, 
tkyfathm; 
his  father  f 
thy  and  my  father  f 
his  and  my  father  y 
the  father  qf  you 
two. 


I-gi-taw-ta, 

Aw-gi-taw-ta, 

I-Ui-taw-ta, 

U-ni-taw-ta, 

Ti-gi-taw-ta, 

Ti-tsa-Uw-ta, 

Tsu-Uw-ta, 


your  and  my  father. 
Jus  and  my  father ^ 
your  father f 
their  father, 
myfathers, 
thyfathers, 
his  fathers  f  Slo. 


Tsi-skaw-li,  my  head, 
Hi-skaw-li,  thy  head^ 
A-skaw-li,  hu  head, 
Tl-ni-skaw-li,  thy  head  and  mine,  fyc. 

3.  How  many  numbers  ?  Is  there  a  dual,  or  definite  plural, 
or  both,  besides  the  general  or  indefinite  plural  ? 

Ans.  In  the  first  and  second  persons,  or  rather  in  the  second 
person  and  in  the  combinations  of  the  first  and  second,  and 
of  the  first  and  third  persons,  there  is  a  dual  as  well  as  a  plural 
number.  In  the  third  person  there  is  no  distinction  between 
dual  and  plural. 

4.  Of  what  inflections  are  pronouns  susceptible  ?  Do  they 
depend  on  number,  gender  ?  Do  those  used  in  the  coniugation 
of  vertRr  differ  fix>m  thoise  used  in  an  absolute  sense  ?  '  W  ii^  uw 
thee?'    <He— beaaw':    Does  the  word  Ae  diflbr ? 
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Am. 

Tfung-fwigi 
^U-waptniif ,  ) 
Ta-wa-ioDg,  > 

Aw-gi-AaiigHMiiigi 

I-ftuiig-auofy 

I-kong-fiiiig, 

I-tenaf-raAf, 
r.n-nimg-0iiiig»   > 


Examples. 


myself, 
thyseff, 

tkou^ly&nrsdoes^ 
he  and  JfimrteUm, 
ye  two  wmrselves, 
ye  and  I,  ourselves , 
AsiySf  Ijcmrsdots^ 
yawrsdces, 

tktmsshMf 


A*qiMi-tte-li, 

Tsa-tM-U, 

U-tse-H, 

Tu-Ue-li, 

Gi-na-tM-l 

Aw-^-na-tM-li, 

I-sta-tse-li, 

l-ka-t8e«li, 

Aw-ka^tie-li, 

I-tMi-tfle-lL 

U-iia*tae-n, 

To-iui-tM-] 


kiSfker, 

thy  and  my, 
his  emdmy, 
yours  {of  you  hDOf} 
yours  and  my, 
tkeirandmyt 


u 


ihnr. 


When  the  noun  united  with  the  possessive  pronoun  is  in  the 
plural  (more  than  one,)  the  plural  sign  is  prefixed  to  the  pro- 
«noun,  as  in  the  fdlowing  table.  Ex. : '  my  <x>w/  aqaaUdi  waka^ 


'  my  cows/  tiquat$e1i  lodka. 


HtmtMli, 

Ti-gi-na-tie-Ii, 

Tlniw<-gi-Ba-tte-li» 

Ti-fta-tse-li^ 

Ti-ka-toe-li, 


ourAcfikee^me) 
mBtf(ofkimfymd) 
yowr,(ify(mtwo} 
our,  (of  you  ^fM) 


TMitieli.  \ 
Titutseli, ) 
Tsaw-ka-tfltt-li» 

Ti-tM-tM-ti, 

Tfu-na-Ue-li. 
Tl-tn-na-tie- 


histker, 

\(qftk«mSfm^) 


ij 


iUm*. 


The  second  form  of  the  third  person,  Tu-wa-^uw,  Turtst-U^ 
-^c.  denotes  an  intention  that  the  person  spoken  ofsbould  bear 
what  is  said. 

^-jmingr-^ning'ymth  a  little  yariation  of  accent,  signifies  ^  I  only ' ; 
(jHjuiungsung'hiy  the  same  emphatic,  a-ouuflg^^U9^-Ai-yu,  more 
•mphaSe,  ^I  entirely  done' :  thouchUe-h, '  my ' ;  thmt0Htse4i*kay 
-emphatic,  ^mine';  a-qwhtse^i'Ica-ya,  more  emphatic,  'truly 
mine,'  ^  my  own.' 

The  above  examples  exhibit  all  the  inflections  of  pronouns. 
The  personal  pronouns  (M/ung^  <  I,' '  we  ' ;  ni-hiy  ^  thou,'  *  ye ' ; 
na  or  mi^i  *  he,'  *  she,'  *  it,'  *  that,'  '  they,'  *  those,'  as  well  as 
the  interro^tive  and  demonstrative  pronouns,  &c.  are  inde- 
clinable. 

If  the  prefixes  of  verbs  be  considered  as  inseparable  pronouns, 
they  are  entirely  different  from  those  used  absolutely  ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtfiil  whether  they  should  be  so  considered,  particularly 
as  the  separate  pronouns  ofien  ore,  and  in  cases  of  emphasb 
fiitu^  be  used  with  the  verb. 

Ka-gaw  tsa-gaw-he-i^ '  Who  saw  tliee  ? '  JVa,  *  He.'  Na-a-gi- 
gauh-hung^giy  <  He  saw  me.'  The  pronoun  in  both  instances  is 
the  same.  In  the  former  case  however,  na-m  is  commonly 
used  J  in  the  latter  it  is  never  or  at  least  seldom  used. 
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5.  Besides  pronomiDal  combinations  and  the  inflections  de- 
pending on  number,  person ,  tense,  and  mood ;  of  what  other  in- 
flections are  verbs  susceptible  ? 

Ans.  Several ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  enumerate  or  define  them. 
In  the  first  place,  those  depending  on  number,  person,  mode,  and 
tense  are  almost  innumerable.  Some  specimens  may  be  seen 
in  recent  and  current  numbers  of  the  Cherokee  Phcenix  (Dec. 
1829.)  The  forms  of  the  verb  denote  the  number  and  person, 
both  of  the  subject  and  object  of  the  verb.  They  also  denote 
whether  the  object  be  animate  or  inanimate ;  whether  or  not  the 

Eerson  spoken  of,  whether  as  agent  or  object,  is  expected  to 
ear  what  is  said ;  and  in  regard  to  the  dual  and  plural  numbers, 
whether  the  action  terminates  upon  the  several  objects  collec- 
tively, as  it  were  one  object,  or  upon  each  individual  separately 
considered.  The  relations  expressed  by  relative  pronouns,  are 
in  Cherokee  expressed  by  inflections  of  the  verb.  Circumstan- 
ces expressed  in  English  and  other  languages  by  prepositions, 
are  in  Cherokee  expressed  by  forms  of  the  verb.  Several  re- 
lations of  place  and  motion  are  so  expressed. 

Examples. 

Ga-lung-i-ha,  I  am  tying  it. 

Tsi-ya-Tung-i-ha,  J  am  tyin^  him. 

Ea-luDg-i-ha,  J  am  tying  Atm,  (implying  an  intention  that 

he  shall  hear.) 
Ga-tsi-ya-lung-i-ha,  I  am  tying    them  (those  persons)  tO" 

.    gether. 
Te-ga-tsi-ya-lung-i-ha,  J  am  tying  them^  each  separately. 
Ga-lung-i-ha,  he  is  tying  tV,  or  him. 
Taw-lung-i-ha,  he  is  tying  him,  (meaning  that  the  person 

tying  shall  hear.) 
Ka-lung-i-ha,  he  is  tying  it,  (meaning  that  the  person  tying 

shall  hear.) 
Tu-Iung-i-ha,  he  is  tying  him,  (meaning  that  the  person  tied 

shall  hear.) 
A-qua-lung-i-ha,  he  is  tying  me. 
•    Tsa-lung-i-ha,  he  is  tying  thee,  fyc. 
Ga-lung-i-he-sti,  I  shall  be  tying  it. 
Wi-ga-lung-i-he-sti,  I  shall  be  tying  (a  distant  object.) 
Ni-ga-lung-i-he-sti,  1  shall  by  that  time  be  tying  tt. 
Wi-ni-ga-lung-i-he-sti,  J  shaU  by  that  time  be  tying  (a  rfw- 

tant  object.) 


t. 
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Hi-d-tsi-ga-lung-i-ha,  ihu  which  I  am  tying. 

A-yung-hi-a-tsi-ga-lung-i-ha,  /  who  am  tying  this. 

A-i,  he  isgoingy  i.  c.  movingy  in  whatever  direction. 

Wa-i,  he  is  going  away   (from  the  speaker,) 

Ta-ya-i,  he  is  moving  towards  us,  he  is  coming. 

Na-i,  he  is  moving  over  against,  he  is  passing  by  or  moving 

as  if  passing  by. 
6a-IuDg-i-ha,  (as  above)  I  am  tying  it. 
Tsi-ya-lung-le-ha,  J  am  tying  it  for  Aim. 
Gra-luDg-sti-hay  J  am  tying  with  it.     A-sti-ga-lung-sti-ha,  / 

am  tying  it  with  a  string. 
Gaw-whe-U^,  1  am  wHting. 
Tsi-yaw-whe-la-ne-ha,  J  am  writing  to  or  for  him. 
Ga-'lung-i-hung-gi,    he  was    tying  it,   (implying  that  the 

speaker  was  an  eyewitness.) 
Ga-*lung-i-he-i,  he  was  tying  it,  (implying  that  the  speaker 

was  not  an  eyeuntness.) 
Gra-luD^-i-he-i,  I  was  tying  it,  (implying  that  I  was  uneon* 

sctous,  as  in  sleep.S 
Ka-law-ska,  he  is  passing  here. 
Wi-ka-law-ska,  he  u  passing  a  place  at  some  distance. 
Ti-ka-Iaw-ska,  he  is  passing  this  way  by,  or  coming  from  a 

distant  place. 

6.  In  what  manner  are  words  compounded  ?  And  are  there  a 
great  many  compound  words  ? 

Ans.  There  are  few  if  any  which  can  strictly  be  called  com- 
pounds. Words  are  frequently  placed  injuxta-position,  as  kh-ta^ 
g^'S^i  *  earth-bottle/  i.  e.  *  earthen  jug';  in  which  case  it  might 
Be  doubted  whether  to  consider  the  whole  as  a  compound  word, 
or  the  former  as  a  substantive  used  adjectively.  Proper  names, 
however,  are  often  formed  as  compound  words  by  uniting  in  one 
syllable,  the  last  syllable  of  one  word  and  the  first  of  another,  as, 
xaw-ming-waw-yi, '  Bear's-paw, '  (the  name  of  a  man,)  com- 
pounded of  yaw-nung,  *  a  bear,'  and  u-waw-yi,  *  his  paw ' ; 
A-mU'ska-se'ti,  *  Dreadful-water,'  (a   man's  name,)    of  a-ma, 

*  water,'  and  U'ska-se-ti,  *  dreadful.' 

Since  writing  the  last  paragraph  I  recollect  instances  of  com- 
mon nouns  compounded  in  the  same  manner  as  proper  names 
above :  a-me-quo-hi,  *  the  sea,'  of  a-ma,  *  water,'  and  c-yuo-At, 

*  great' ;  o-ma-yc-'K,  *  island,'  of  a-ma  and  a-^e-li,  *  the  midst' ; 
qua-ntMia-sti,  Opiums,'  of  qua-nung,  *  peach,' and  K-no-^u',  *  lit- 
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7.  Same  question  as  to  derivative  words. 
Ans.  All  derivatives  or  nearly  all  are  from  verbs.  The 
principal  of  these  are  from  verbal  nouns,  and  verbs  formed  from 
other  verbs ;  unless  participles  also,  of  which  there  are  many, 
be  denominated  a  distinct  part  of  speech.  A  large  proportion 
^of  the  names  of  things  are  verbal  nouns,  each  expressing  some 
^attribute  of  the  thing  named. 

Examples. 

Axe,  Jca-hiF^fO^itij  ^something  to  chop  with/  fix>m iti-Ai-ya- 
.flra, '  I  chop.'    *  Paper/  Teavhwhe-Uy  ^  to  write  upon/  from  kaw^ 

Vfhe4i-<^f  *  1  am  writmg.'  '  Pen,'  ti-Jcauhwhe-h'ttf  *  to  write  with/ 
^frorn  the  same.   *  Horse,'  Mato-qui-Kf  *  pack  carrier,'  from  u-«ata- 

quiAaj  ^  be  carries  a  pack.'     '  House,'  i.  e.  dwelling,  ortcHnt- 

tungf  *  where  some  one  dwells,'  from  tsi-ne'la,  *  I  dwell.'  *  Hand- 
kerchief,' a-ya-tlaibj  *  to  go  round  the  neck/  from  a-qtih-yor 

tlungy  ^  I  have  round  my  neck.' 

Tfiie  foUowing  are  specimens  of  verbs  derived  from  vetbs, 
twhich  may  be  regarded  as  commg  under  the  present  question, 
%or  under  the  fifth  question.  Each  of  them  runs  through  the  in- 
fection of  number,  person,  mode,  and  tense. 

Primitive  word  Ga-lung-i-ha^  I  am  tying. 

Och-lung'li-hi'ha,  I  am  coming  to  tie. 

Ga\lw^4e'gi^  I  am  going  to  tie. 

<xa4ung4irn'haj  I  am  tying  over  again,  (that  is,  for  the 

purpose  of  tying  better.) 
Oorlung'li'sa^i'hi-hai  I  am  coming  to  tie  it  over  again. 
Oa^hmg-H-^a-ne-gay  I  am  going  to  tie  it  over  again. 
Oa'lung4i'taW'bayI^m  tying  here  and  there,  —  going  about 

tying. 
Ma-'hmg'li-taW'li'hi'hay  I  am  coming  to  tie  here  and  there — 

to  go  about  tying. 
Ga-Jung^i-tatO'le-gay  I  am  going  to  go  about  tying. 
Ga-Jung-sti-hay  I  am  tvidg  with  it. 
Ga4ung^i(MiP'hi'haf  1  am  coming  to  tie  with  it 
Ga-lung'Sta-ne-ga,  I  am  gping  to  tie  with  it. 
Gchhiing^i'satV'ti'haf  I  am  tying  over  again  with  it. 
Ga-lung^ti'satD'ta'nuhi'ha,  I  am  coming  to  tie  over  again 

with  it. 
Garlwng'Sti'S€m't€hne''g<$f  I  am  going  to  tie  over  agaifi  with 

it. 
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G(P-iung'^a^p't€tW'hay  I  am  tying  here  and  there  with  it. 
Gchhmg'tta^id'taW'li'hi^f  I  am  coming  to  tie  here  and- 

tb«re'witfa  it. 
Oihhmg^OF-m^aW'-k^af  I  am  gmng  to  tie  here  and  there^ 

with  it. 
CUhbrng^-di'MO-ni'taw^ha,  I  am  tying  over  again  heie  and 

there  with  it. 
Oa4wig''Mti'^4P<ii4auhU4ii^y  I  am  coming  to  tie  o?er  again^ 

here  and  there  with  it. 
Oa-hmg'Bti-iOrm^awAe'gaj  I  am  going  to  tie  ov«r  again- 

here  and  there  with  it. 
Qci^img'^iw^hun^'skaj  I  am  finishing  tying. 
6a-{«mg-aiiy-^f-A»-Aa,  I  am  coming  to  finish  tymg. 
Gc^lung-aw'n^-ga,  I  am  going  to  finish  tying. 
6a-Iung-ati?-m-ti-Aa,  I  am  finbhing  tying  over  agam.     And 

80  on  through  all  the  above  forms. 

8.  Is  there  much  irregularity  in  the  same  dialect,  m  the  con- 
jugations,  verbal  forms,  or  transitions,  and  m  the  various  species 
of  inflections  ? 

Ant.  There  are  a  few  and  but  few  irregular  words.  In  gen-* 
eral,  the  language  is  very  regular  m  its  inflections.  Yet  the  va- 
riety is  so  great  as  to  render  the  task  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  them  extremely  difficult. 

9.  Are  adverbs  and  other  words  indeclinable  m  the  EmxK 
pean  languages,  declinable  in  the  Indian  dialect  ? 

Aru.  Not  in  the  Cherokee  language. 

10.  Do  women  use,  in  any  case,  and  if  any,  in  which,  difl^r- 
ent  words  or  inflections  from  men  ? 

Ant.  Men  use  ung-girni-liy  *  m^  elder  brother ' ;  ung-gi-^ung' 
ill,  *  mj  younger  brother' ;  ung-gt-taw,  *  my  sister ' :  women  use 
un0'gi'taWf  *  my  brother ' ;  unff-gu-lung,  *  my  sbter  * ;  ung^gp- 
wi-nung^  *  my  nephew,'  is  used  by  women  only. 

11.  Does  the  substantive  verb  to  be  exist  in  the  Indian  lan-- 
guages  in  a  distinct  form,  and  not  as  a  compound  ? 

Ant.  The  verb  Ge-ha  signifies  *Hive  '  or  *  I  exist.'  Its  pri- 
mary signification  appears  to  be  '  I  exist,'  inasmuch  as  it  is  appli- 
cable to  inanimate  objects,  and  simply  affirms  their  existence. 
It  is  not  used  as  an  auxiliary,  nor  in  connexion  mih  attributes, 
like  the  Eng^  I  am,  the  Latin  turn,  the  Greek  $lfU,  and  as 
aMa<«ct<uiii,<Iwasloved,' Aomdnim,'Iamaman,'  banuttum/l 
am  good/  fac.  The  Cherokee  ywb  like  the  En^Uh  Itxui,  ex* 
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presses  existence  simply,  and  cannot  be  associated  with  another 
word,  so  as  to  express  mode  of  existence.  The  EngUsh  I  amy 
is  so  constantly  associated  with  a  noun  or  adjective  expressing 
what  I  am,  that  he,  who,  through  an  interpreter,  would  attempt 
to  find  it  in  the  Cherokee  language,  would  almost  invariably 
frame  a  sentence,  which,  in  the  translation,  would  exclude  it; 
and  would  be  likely  to  form  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  Yet  the  verb  of  existence  is  to  be  found,  and  that  in  per- 
petual use.  It  may  be  so  with  other  Indian  languages,  where  it 
is  said  there  is  no  verb  of  existence.     I  know  not. 

The  verb  ge-ha  is  also  used  in  connexion  with  adverbs  or 
nouns  of  place,  to  denote  where  a  person  or  thing  is  habitually, 
and  then,  in  regard  to  persons  may  be  rendered  to  dwell,  as^a- 
lung'la-ti  e-hoy  *  he  dwells  above.' 

There  is  also  another  verb,  ge-sung-giy  used  only  in  the  past 
and  future  tenses  and  in  the  sense  of  the  imperative  mode, 
which  corresponds  to  the  verb  to  be  as  an  impersonal  verb  and 
as  connected  with  an  attributive. 

Tsi-sJca-yay  I  (am)  a  man. 
Tsi^ska-ya  ge-sung^giy  I  was  a  man. 
Tsi-sJca-ya  ge^se-stiy  I  shall  be  a  man,   or,  (with  a  little  va- 
riation of  intonation)  let  me  be  a  man. 
U-ne-gung  ge-sung-gi,  he  was  white. 
U-ni-ne'gung  ge-sung-giy  they  were  white. 

The  changes  of  person  and  number  belong  to  the  words  in 
connexion,  and  not  to  the  verb  ^e-sung-giy  *  it  was,'  which  is 
strictly  impersonal.  Instances  of  the  use  of  this  verb  and  of  a 
verbal  noun  derived  from  it,  viz.  ge-sung-i,  '  the  being  so,' 
occur  in  the  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  see. 

This  verb  occurs  less  frequently  than  it  otherwise  would,  on 
account  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  language,  in  which  the  place 
of  adjectives  which  in  other  languages  are  used  to  express  al- 
most all  attributes,  is  supplied  in  great  part  by  verbs ;  as  Tsi- 
nurwaw-gOy  *  I  am  cold ' ;  a-gi-tlung-gay  *  I  am  sick,'  &c. 

12.  In  what  particulars,  exclusive  of  those  above  alluded  to, 
does  the  dialect  differ  from  the  English  or  other  languages  fa- 
miliar to  us  ? 

Ans.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  language  is  what 
Mr.  Du  Ponceau  has  called  its  polysynthetic  character.  This  it 
possesses  m  the  highest  degree.    This  feature  is  the  occasion 
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of  another,  viz.  in  some  forms  it  b  remarkably  polyijfUabic. 
The  following  example  may  be  taken,  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  already  appeared,  as  illustrating  both  these  characteristics. 
It  is  but  a  single  word  : 

which  may  be  rendered  in  English, 

*  Thev  will  by  that  time  have  nearly  done  granting  (favors) 
from  a  distance  to  thee  and  to  me.' 

The  following  peculiarities  also  exist. 

Every  syllable  in  the  language  ends  with  a  vowel  sound. 

There  are  few  monosyllables,  very  few,  I  believe  only  15. 
These  are  all  inteijections  and  adverbs,  except  one,  na,  which 
is  sometimes  an  adverb  and  sometimes  a  pronoun.  This  num- 
ber excludes  a  few  syllables  which  are  really  perhaps  distinct 
words,  but  which  like  the  Latin  qucy  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  end  of  other  words. 

There  are  no  prepositions. 

There  is  no  relative  pronoun. 

Adjectives  are  comparatively  few,  their  place  being  supplied 
by  attributive  verbs.  Verbs  constitute  by  far  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  than  of  European  languages. 

Most  adjectives,  and  many  substantives,  may  assume  verbal 
pre6xes,  and  be  used  as  verbs ;  substantives  and  many  adjectives 
only  in  the  present  tense,  but  other  adjectives  in  the  most  simple 
forms  of  present,  past,  and  future. 

There  are  very  few  abstract  terms,  though  the  language  is 
not  entirely  destitute  of  such. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SELECT  SENTENCES. 
By  Rev.  S.  A.  Worcester. 

1—2.  Anciently,  at  common  meetings  of  acquaintances,  no 
salutation  was  used.  When  friends  met  after  a  separation  of 
considerable  time,  they  expressed  their  joy  by  exclaiming,  *  We 
see  each  other!' 

3 —  16.  See  answer  to  grammatical  query  5.  There  is  no 
distinction  of  gender  denoted  by  inflections.  Inflections  of  verbs 
distinguish  between  animate  and  inanimate  objects,  but  pronouns 
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make  no  distinction.  The  verbs  give^  takcj  carry j  brings  and 
a  few  others,  mark  several  distinctions  in  the  form  of  the  object^ 
as  solid,  (in  shape)  long,  flexible,  liquid,  thick  (as  mud),  &c. 

17  —  2^6.  Cases  of  nouns  are  not  distingubhed  by  inflections  of 
the  nouns  themselves.  All  such  offices  are  performed  by  the 
verbs  ;  except  the  relation  of  possession,  which  is  denoted  by 
possessive  pronouns,  except  in  the  cases  noted  in  the  answer  to 
the  second  grammatical  query. 

63  —  71-  See  answer  to  grammatical  query  11  —  63, 65, 66. 
The  verb  ge-taw-hay  and  thence  we'taw-hoy  tDa-ne-taw-hay  is 
formed  from  the  verb  ge-ha  (considered  as  a  verb  of  place),  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  forms  derived  from  other  verbs,  denot- 
ing that  the  action  is  performed  in  different  places,  as  we  say 
in  English,  here  and  there.  See  derived  verbs  under  query 
7,  71.  I  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  regard  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  translation  of  the  clause  in  Ex.  iv  3,  were  it  not 
for  the  allusion  to  it  in  the  last  clause,  ^^  I  am  hath  sent  me  ;" 
where  the  verbg-e-Aa,  *I  exist,'  must  be  used  instead  of  na- 
qua-sti,  *  1  am  such,'  '  I  am  that.' 

72 — 100.  (See  query  5,  Ans.) 

77  —  79.  No  distinction  is  here  seen  between  the  verb  gov- 
erning a  person  and  that  governing  a  thing,  except  in  the  length 
of  the  first  syllable.  It  is  not  so  with  the  greater  number  of 
verbs.^  A'ska-yc^tn'ga-lung'i'hay  *  I  am  tying  a  man ';  nung- 
ya  gd'lung'i-hay  *  I  am  tying  a  stone.'  Tsi-yun^-ni-hay  *  I  am 
striking  him  ';  nung-ya  gung-ni-haf  *  I  am  strikmg  a  stone.' 

78.  The  use  or  omission  of  the  final  syllable,  Aa,  and,  in  the 
past  tense,  of  the  final,  gi^  depends  on  the  verb's  closing  a  sen- 
tence or  preceding  another  word  ;  though  in  familiar  conversa- 
tion it  is  often  omitted  in  both  cases. 

80 — 81.  The  form  UTt-^n-A-at^tca-^'-Aa,  in  distinction  fix)m 
tsi'gaw'VMi''ti'ha,  denotes  that  the  object  seen  is  at  a  distance. 
In  ordinary  cases  the  prefixing  of  the  syllable  W,  or  simply  of 
the  letter  tOy  if  the  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  denotes  that  the 
action  is  performed  at  a  distance  from  the  speaker. 

82 — 95.  In  numbers  91  —  93,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  difierent 
verb  is  used.  The  verb  %JhlurUung-gi  indicates  the  arrival  at 
the  place  of  speaking,  and  the  verb  ia^yu-law'sung-gi  the  leav- 
ing a  distant  place  in  a  direction  towards  the  speaker.  The  bi- 
ter would  be  used  in  all  the  cases  from  82  to  95,  if  the  place, 
iirom  which  the  person  spoken  of  comes,  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  but  the  verb  U'lu'-Uung'^  cannot  be  used  in  numbers 
93  —  95. 
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S I O U X.—  Dahcota  Dialect. 

[Extracted  from jmaoMttical  notiees,  commonkuiM  man j  jean  «go  by 
General  Caaa  to  the  War  Department.] 

The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  the  termination  pee 
to  the  singular.  If  this  ends  in  pee,  the  termination  pee  b  add- 
ed to  tlie  verb  or  adjective.  The  plural  of  verbs  appears  to 
be  formed  in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  a  whole  sentence 
being  in  the  singular  number^  the  termination  pee  added  to  the 
last  wordy  whether  verb,  pronoun,  or  adjective,  makes  the  whole 
sentence  plural. 

The  comparative  of  adjectives  b  generally  formed  by  pre- 
fixing kahpeiah;  and  the  superlative  by  prefixing  eeoatak. 
Sometimes  khindguk  is  used  tor  the  comparative :  in  other  ca- 
ses the  abbreviatiotts  te  and  eeoo  are  used  for  the  comparative ; 
and  in  the  word  ^  great,'  eeomtah  is  used  for  the  comparative  and 
kapeyah  for  the  superlative. 

The  preterite  tense  is  formed  b^  the  termination  kofig^  the 
future  by  kt^y  or  hakaia;  the  subjunctive  by  Uhetk^  or  komh. 
(Mr.  Atwater  quotes  a  Grammar  of  Mr.  Marsh,  which  I  have  not 
seen,  and  {^ves  the  following  forms :  mendooza,  '  old ' ;  preter- 
ite, mendooza  kong;  future  plural,  o^hapekata;  subjunctive, 
wkendoohaoonkomk ;  infinitive,  ooht^e.) 

The  pronouns  are ; 
I,  tnieah,  muA,  me,  ma^  mine,  tneetahtcah. 

we,  us,  oangkeiahy     ours,     oangkieahlah&rahpee. 
thou,  neeoA,  nitA,      thee,  neiahnah,  thine,  nietakwah. 

ye,  you,  neeah  pee,    yours,  neetaktoahpee. 
he,  eeoA,  ish^  him,  eeah,  hey,  his,  eetahwah. 

they,  6eidipe€f  them,  eeahpte,  Aeyna,  theirs,  Utahwakpte. 

father,  atay,  thy  &ther,  nee  otoy,  his  fitther,  atay  hookoo. 
mother,  mioA,  my  mother,  nee  hocng,  his  mother,  hotmgkoo. 
my  elder  brother,  iKheeingf  my  younger  brother,  tneeiocngkak. 
my  elder  sister,  meeHnngketj  my  younger  sister,  meetw^gk$h^. 
my  son,  fMeUhingkihtt ;  thy  son,  neetshmgkthee ;  bis  son, 
thikingkikee ;  my  daughter,  meetshoongkikee ;  thy  daqghtar^ 
neetihoongkthee. 
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jMiO^  toanak  %y  I  have  now  come. 

OnngJceah  tooruih  vpiey  we  have  now  come. 

Neeah  thseetshoo^  to  ihee  I  gave  it. 

Odkekah  eeak  ee,  down  the  river  he  has  gone. 

Waktah  hey  eetatcakj  canoe  that  is  his. 

Eeoh  tah  wahtahpee^  theirs  are  the  canoes. 
Muihzahkhong  tuay  neetshoopecj  guns  the  who  gave  you. 


CHOCTAW,  OR  CHAHTA. 

[Extracted  from  <<  Missionary  Spelling-Book,''  first  edition,  1825,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Wright's  Notes  to  the  Vocabulary,  1828.] 

Nouns  have  but  one  form  in  the  singular  and  plural  numbers. 
Nouns  in  the  Chahta  language  have  no  plural  form.  This  de- 
fect is  in  part  remedied,  by  means  of  verbs  and  adjectives,  many 
of  which,  especially  the  former,  have  a  plural  form ;  as, 

1.  Hottok  vt  gamma  hikia^  a  man  stands  there. 
Hottok  vt  gamma  hiohli^    men  stand  there. 

2.  By  adjectives  ;  as,  hottok  achvkma^  a  good  man  ;  Kotiok 
hochvkma,  good  men. 

Nouns  are  not  varied  under  two  general  classes  of  animated 
beings  and  inanimate  objects. 

The  gender  of  nouns  is  distinguished  by  using  with  the 
noun,  a  distinct  term,  which  signifies  male  or  female. 

Compound  nouns  are  generally  formed  by  uniting  to  the  sim- 
ple noun  or  to  a  verb,  certain  significative  nouns  used  for  that 
pujpose,  or  certain  inseparable  particles* 

Examples. 

From  ishty  *  a  cause '  or  *  instrument,'  prefixed  to  a  verb,  as, 
iihtittibey  *  a  weapon,'  from  ittibe, '  to  fight.' 

From  a,  a-i,  or  t  prefixed  to  verbs,  and  meaning  place  where 
or  in  which  (a  used  before  a  consonant ;)  as,  aniwc,  *  a  roost,'  from 
fwucy  *  to  sleep' ;  ayutta,  *  a  dwelling-place,'  from  yu/to,  *  to  stand.' 

From  ushe,  ^  a  son  '  or  *  ofibpring, '  suffixed  to  another  noun ; 
as,  i^yushCf  ^a  toe,'  from  iye  '  the  foot ' ;  oklushe^ '  a  tribe,'  from 
okla,  *  people,'  *  nation.' 

From  uppe,  *  a  stalk '  or  ^  trunk/  suffixed  to  another  noun ;  as, 
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nu$st$pey  ^an  oak'  (generic  for  every  species  of  oak>)  from 
nusscy  ^  an  acorn.' 

From  itie,  *wood'  or  *tree/  pre6xed  to  another  word  ;  as, 
ittefobussa^  ^  3.  pole,'  from  fobussay  *slim';  Uteshamfey  *  b.  pm- 
er/  from  shamfe^  *  to  shave.' 

From  ntppe,  ^  flesh  '  or  '  meat/  affixed  or  suffixed  to  other 
words ;  as,  nippehummay  *  a  mulatto,'  from  hummoy  *  red ';  Use- 
nippej  *  venison,'  from  mc,  *  deer.' 

From  hishcy  *  hair,'  suffixed ;  as,  ituhishey  *  leaf  of  a  tree,' 
from  iiie,  *  tree.' 

From  na  or  nan^  *  a  bebg '  or  '  thing,'  prefixed ;  as,  nan-' 
pissa, '  a  spy,'  from  piisa,  ^  to  see  ';  namidiunUy  *  a  tailor, '  from 
achanhy '  to  sew.' 

Many  other  nouns  are  compounded  by  the  simple  union  of 
two  or  more. 

Adjectives  are  generally  indeclinable.  A  few  are  inflected 
in  the  plural  number,  viz. 

Singtdar,  Plural. 

chi-to,  ho-che-to,  big. 

6k-chim-ma-le,  ok-chim-mush-le,  green. 

ib-buk-to-kon-le,  ib-buk-to-kusb-le,  blunt. 

put-ha  ho-put-ka,  wide. 

tun-nok-be,  tun-nul-la,  crooked. 

ok-shau-ah-le,  ok-shau-ush-le,  fair  complexion. 

ul-lo-ta,  ul-lo-lu-a,  ftdl. 

a-chuk-ma,  ho-chuk-ma,  good. 

yush-ko-lo-le,  yush-ko-lush-le,  small. 

is-kit-i-ne,  che-pin-ta,  small. 

fub-bus-sa,  fiib-bus-po-a,  slime. 

Adjectives  are  compared  by  addmg  inshak  for  comparative 
and  inshatale  for  superlative :  achukma^  *  good ';  achuima  inr 
shahy '  better ';  achukma  inshatale^  ^  best.' 

But  they  generally  say, '  In  being  good  I  am  superior  to  you ;' 
or,  ^  I  am  s%^erior  to  all.'  In  the  first  case  they  use  for  sufj^e- 
riorj  the  word  inshale ;  and,  in  the  last  case,  inshataley  which 
respectively  mean,  <  I  am  better  than  you';  'I  am  the  best  of 
aUf 

Pronouns  absolute  or  separate. 

un-no,  J,       .  I  iin-no-a^  me,    |  un-no,  mine. 
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chbh-no-a,       tAec, 
Am, 


pish-no-a,  u«, 

hup-pish-DO-a,  usy 
hucb-ish-no-a,  you, 
■  them, 


chisb-DO,         thine. 
il-lap,  his,  hers. 

pisb-no,  oure, 

hup-pish-no,  our$. 
huch-ish-DO,  your#* 
il'lap,  theirs. 


cbishno,        thou^ 
■  he,  she, 
i-pisb-DOy       we, 
bup-pish-noy  we^ 
buch-isb-no,  ye  , 
they, 

Pishno  is  botb  dual  and  plural. 

Hopishno  is  only  plural.  Wben  a  number  of  persons  in 
oonversadon  are  giving  an  account  of  something  in  which  they 
are  all  concerned,  they  say,  hopishno.  But  when  they  are  re- 
lating to  others  something,  in  which  the  bearers  are  not  con- 
cerned, they  say,  pishno. 

Hochisno  is  dual  and  plural.  Perhaps  it  was  originally  dual ; 
as  the  Chabtas,  to  express  the  plural,  often  add  the  word  okla 
(vi^us.) 

Tlie  possessive  pronouns  are  always  prefixed  to  nouns  ex- 
pressing kindred. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  used  in  composition,  when  united 
to  nouns,  are, 

1.  When  prefixed  to  nouns  expressing  kindred,  or  to  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  body,  or  to  the  word  "  dog  ** : 

1st  Person,  Hd  Person.  3<2  Person, 

Sinffolar.    su  or  sai,  eke  oit  ehi,  none. 
Duu.         pe  or  pi, 

Plural.       nuppe-kuppi,  huch,  none. 

(pkla,  ^  multitude,'  sometimes  used  for  the  third  person  phiral.) 

2.  Wben  prefixed  to  other  nouns : 

1st  Person.  2d  Person.  Sd  Person. 

Sinff.    an,  um,  cMnf  chim,  in^  im, 

Dual.    tnn,pimp  kuehin,  kuchintf  okla, 
Plor.    h^ptn,  huppim. 

He,  she,  it,  and  they,  are  wanting.  They  are  implied  in  the 
Terb,  and  the  subject  of  discourse  determines  whether  the  singu- 
lar or  plural  is  intended ;  as,  pisa,  *  he,  she,  or  they  see.* 
Sometimes  the  word  okla  is  used  ;  okla  pisa,  *  they,  the  multi- 
tude, see.*  The  same  remark  applies  to  him,  her,  it,  and  them, 
as,  pisa,  *  he  sees  bim,  it,  or  them,'  according  to  the  subject  of 
discourse. 

Adjectives  have  all  the  variations  of  neuter  verbs,  including 
the  participial,  fi«quentative,  and  negative  forms. 

The  veri)  of  existence  does  not  occur  in  a  separate  form. 
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ExampltM  of  adjectives  used  as  verbs. 


•fik-kal-Io,  /  am  atrotur^ 

lAk-koU,  I  *m  %oeak  0r  Umguid, 

■iil-lash-pa,  /  am  hot, 

■a-chnk-wa,  I  tun  eoU, 

ni-hlm-mi-ta,  lam  yovng^ 

■tts-  M-  pok-nd,  /  am  oldj 

s&ch-e-to,  lam  large^ 

■as-kit-i-  oe,  I  am  small, 


■a-toh-b€y  lam  vfhite^ 

■a-lu^sa,  /  am  black, 

sai-ub-be-ka,  /  am  sick, 

Qm-a-chuk-ma,  lamweli^ 

sai-jap-pa,  I  am  glad, 

■An-nuk-honk-loy  /  am  i 

si-a-chuk-ma,  /  a 

sai-ok-pol-lo,  /  a 


Neuter  or  intransitive  verbs  are  conjugated  as  the  passive 
transitive  verbs.* 

Verbs  in  the  Chahta  language  admit  of  various  changes^  to  4 

express  the  relations  and  states  of  things  ;  as. 

Pita,  He  sees,  ( The  root  of  the  verb.) 

Pisa,  He  is  seeing,  (Participle.) 

Plhiia,        He  is  in  the  habit  qf  seeing,  or  he  frequency  sees.    (FreoHenUUive,) 

PleM,         He  does  not  see.  {Mare  emphatieal  than  Pin.) 

Pisachiy      To  make  to  see,  (Causal  form.) 

Pisahanchi,  He  keeps  or  amthmes  to  make  him  see. 

Each  of  the  above  has  a  negative  form ;  as, 

Ikpeso^  He  does  not  see. 

IkpisOy  He  is  not  seeing. 

Ikpihiso.  He  does  not  frequently  see. 

IkpieaOy  He  does  not  see, 

Ikpis-acho,  He  dees  not  make  Mm  see. 

Ikpisahancho,  He  does  not  keep  making  him  see. 

Besides  this  negative  form  of  the  verb,  the  language  has  sev- 
eral negative  particles ;  as  Jceyu,  *  not  * ;  aheld^  *  cannot  * ;  awa^ 
*  cannot/  <  will  not/  *  shall  not.' 

Fisa  keya,  He  does  not  see. 

Pisacbi  keyu^        He  does  not  make  him  see. 

Pisa  held,  He  cannot  see  ;  med  in  familiar  eonversoHon. 

Pisa  wa.  He  cannot  see ;  the  language  of  passion,  used  m 

puhHc  speaking  and  in  animated  discourse. 
Pisa  na,  Let  him   not  su;  used  only  in  the   imperative 

mood. 

To  express  pest  time,  the  verb  has  several  forms ;  as,  tuky 
toJCy  hamOf  or  hamOf  and  chamo. 

Pisa  tuk,  *  He  has  seen,*  referring  to  what  is  just  done,  or  to 
an  action  though  commenced  not  completed. 

*  This  18  inferred  from  the  examples  given  of  the  conjugations  in 
tbie  8pellhig-Book  of  the  verbe  io  sUep  and  to  dio>  For  the  specimeos 
of  verbal  forms  eee  the  appended  tables,  A,  G. 
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Pisa  tok.  *  He  did  see/  *  he  has  seen ' ;  referring  to  an 
action  past  and  completed.  The  termination 
oke,  is  generally  added  to  these,  as  pisa  tuk 
oke, 

Pisa  katnoy  or  komo.  *  He  has  seen ';  referring  to  what  is 
more  recent.  The  most  literal  translation 
which  can  be  given  is,  *  he  sees  it  was  so;* 

Pisa  chamo,  *  He  has  seen ' ;  referring  to  what  is  more  remote, 
and  admits  of  neariy  the  same  translation  as 
the  above. 

To  express  the  future,  the  verb  has  two  variations,  viz.  achif 
and  ahcy  as, 

Pisa  chi,  *  He  will  see, '  *  he  is  going  to  see ';  simply  im- 
plying that  the  action  will  immediately  take 
place. 

Pisa  hcj  *  He  will  see ';  foretells  that  the  action  will  take 
place  at  some  future  time.  It  also  implies 
obligation  and  the  determination  of  the  mind ; 
as,  pisa  he, '  he  ought  to  see ' ;  pisa  he,  *  he 
intends  to  see.' 

The  terminations  for  expressing  the  past  and  future  tenses 
are  variously  combined,  as, 

Pisa-chin-tuky  *  He  was  about  to  see.' 
Pisa-chin-tok,  '  He  Was  about  to  have  seen.' 
Pisa-he-tuk,      '  He  ought  to  see.' 
Pisa-he-toky      ^  He  ought  to  have  seen.' 

The  language  has  no  prepositions.  It  has  a  few  particles, 
used  in  the  composition  of  other  words,  which  are  denominated 
in  other  languages  inseparable  prepositions.  Most  of  the  rela^ 
tions  expressed  by  prepositions,  in  other  languages,  are,  in  this, 
expressed  by  verbs ;  as, 

Auwantia,       *  He  goes  with  him  ';  literally,  ^  accompany- 
ing, he  goes.' 
Bvshpo  ishit  bvshii,  *  He  cuts  with  a  knife,'  or  literally,  *  a 
knife  (being  the)  instrument,  be  cuts.' 


MUSKOGHS, 


Mr.  Compere,  from  whom  the  large  vocabulary  was  obtained, 
made  that  communication  in  the  year  1827 ;  at  which  time  be 
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said  that  he  did  not  feel  sufficient  confidence  to  answer  the 
grammatical  queries.  The  few  observations  which  follow  are 
extracted  from  his  miscellaneous  notes  to  the  vocabulary,  be. 

It  appears  that  some  nouns  have  a  plural,  such  as  marij  vfo^ 
many  boy,  girl,  chUdy  and  that  they  are  formed  by  the  addition 
of  the  syllable  ukky,  ochy,  or  agy.  But,  generally  speaking, 
there  is  no  inflection  in  the  nouns  denoting  plural ;  and  Mr. 
Compere  says  that  "  whenever  ulgy  is  affixed  to  any  word  it 
always  gives  it  a  plural  signification."  (^Okla,  in  Choctaw,  sig- 
nifies muUiiudey  and  is  also  used  to  designate  the  plural.) 

It  would  also  appear  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  human 
species  and  a  few  animals,  whose  sex  is  distinguished  by  dis- 
tinct  words,  there  is  no  inflection  in  the  Muskogh  language  to 
designate  genders.  Mr.  Compere  says,  "  the  sentences  intended 
to  furnish  a  clue  for  the  ascertaming  the  different  genders,  will, 
I  fear,  fail  of  the  object :  for  neither  verbs  nor  pronouns  seem 
to  me  capable  of  such  inflections." 

Women,  in  few  instances,  use  dififerent  words  irom  men. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  words  in  the  vocabulary,  they  say,  for  '  my 
brother,'  chachilh  wan ;  '  m  v  elder  brother,'  chachuhly  wan ; 
*  my  younger  brother,'  chachilh  udochy ;  *  my  sister,'  ty  chdJe 
Jci  ady ;  *  my  elder  sister,'  chahlaa ;  *  my  younger  s'lster,'  cAo- 
chri$y ;  '  my  son '  or  '  my  daughter,'  cha  chdse  wan,  ^The 
same  difiference  between  the  language  of  men  and  that  ol  wo- 
men is  found  in  nuMt  of  the  Indian  languages.  And  it  applies 
uniformly  to  the  same  class  of  words,  and  to  no  dlher.) 

The  degrees  of  comparison  of  the  adjectives  are  formed  by 

))refixing  for  the  comparative,  nm,  Wn,  or  «y,  and  for  the  super- 
ative  by  adding  to  the  comparative  the  termination  may :  *  great,' 
hloTcJcy ;  *  greater,'  sinhloJcky ;  *  greatest,'  hlokkymay.  '  Good,' 
hyyhly ;  *  better,'  syhyyhly ;  *  best,'  syhyyhlymay.  In  the 
first  example,  the  termination  may  is,  for  the  superlative,  added 
to  the  positive,  and  the  characteristic  of  the  comparative  is 
dropped  ;  but  this  is  a  rare  exception. 

On  the  subject  of  the  substantive  verb  Mr.  Compere  says, 
"  the  word  domesty  as  connected  with  some  of  the  sentences, 
between  63  and  71, 1  believe  has  precisely  the  same  significa- 
tion, as  the  neuter  verb  to  be;  but  it  b  defective  in  almost  ev- 
ery tense,  excepting  in  the  present,  and  even  in  this,  it  is  not  a 
word  of  common  use.  In  most  cases  a  word  signifying  to  exists 
to  UvCf  to  Mtay,  to  Ue  down,  is  used,  when  we  should  use  the 
rerb,  to  6c." 

TOL.  11.  33 
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Almost  all  the  adjectives  may  be  converted  into  verbs,  hav- 
ing the  meaning  which  in  English  is  expressed  bj  the  verb,  to 
be.  They  may  likewise  be  converted  into  substantive  nouns  by 
an  inflection.  Mr.  Compere  says,  "almost  every  word  in  tlm 
language  is  capable  of  being  used  in  these  different  forms,  may 
be  varied  in  a  similar  way.  Nakoolkx/y  *  wicked';  chotmahooU 
kysij  *  I  am  wicked ' ;  nahoolkdya,  <  wickedness.' 

The  dual  and  plural  forms  of  the  first  person  are  distinguished 
by  a  varied  inflection  in  the  verb,  the  pronoun  pimy  being  used 
for  both.  But  in  some  cases,  even  the  verb  has  but  one  form 
for  both  the  dual  and  the  plural.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  special  plural,  but  only  a  dual  proper.  The  post  cense 
takes  its  form  from  the  word  poxunggy^  ^  yesterday,'  mg  or 
ungisi.  Mr.  Compere  observes,  that  '^  words  in  the  future  have 
so  great  an  affinity  in  sound  to  those  in  the  perfect  tense,  that 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other." 

The  obligatory  and  causative  forms  are  derived  respectively 
from  the  verbs  tydiisty  <  it  ought, '  Mt  is  right ';  and  pegy  to  ^  com- 
pel.' 

The  reciprocal  form,  *  we  tie  each  other,'  is  expressed  by 
uniting  the  two  forms,  *  you  tie  me,'  and  '  I  tie  you.' 

The  affixes,  adid  and  hok,  mean  oriy  «n,  6y,  and  are  varied 
according  to  the  subject.  To  say  that  a  man  came  by  land,  the 
affix  adid  is  used  ;  and  hok  if  he  came  by  water ;  both  being 
respectively  added  to  the  words  meaning  land  or  water. 

Mr.  Compere  adds  that  there  is  m  the  language  almost  an 
infinity  of  affixes,  which  render  the  acqubition  of  it  very  diffi- 
cult. 


ARAUCANIAN. 

[Extracted  from  Father  And.  Febres's  Grammar  of  the  Language  of 
CbUi.    Lima,  1765.] 

Nouns  have  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural. 

The  dual  is  designated  by  the  termination  egu^  and  the  plural 
by  prefixing  pu.  This  prefix  pu  is  properly  applicable  to  ani- 
mate or  living  beings,  though  sometimes  used  for  inanimate 
things.  But  the  termination  ica^  substituted  for^n*  prefixed,  is 
the  proper  designation  of  the  plural  for  inanimate  things,    lliis 
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is  the  only  allusion,  in  the  whole  Grammar,  to  the  distinction 
between  animate  and  inanimate  genders. 

The  particle  que,  placed  between  the  adjective  and  the  sub- 
stantive, is  also  used,  instead  of  pu,  to  designate  the  plural. 
So  is  also  the  termination  egn, 

Chao,  'father';  chaoegu^  *  two  fathers';  puchao,  *  the  fa- 
thers.' 

Cume, '  good ' ;  cumeque  chao,  *  good  fathers.' 

Ni,  abbreviated  from  the  possessive  pronoun,  is  used  for  the 
genitive  termination  ;  and  the  particle  meu  supplies  the  ablative 
case.  Chaonif  *  of  the  father ';  chaameu, '  for,  with,  by  the  fa- 
ther. • 

IfuentAu,  which  means  '  man  '  or '  male,'  is  used  to  designate 
the  masculine  sex  of  all  animals,  except  birds,  for  which  cica  is 
used.  Domoy '  a  woman,'  is  used  to  designate  the  feminine  of 
all  animals,  birds  included.  When  thus  used,  those  names  are 
prefixed  to  that  of  the  animal.  There  is  not  in  the  language 
any  inflection  indicative  of  the  gender. 


personal  abeolult. 

voesesswe* 

pernondly  abbr'd,  united 

wUh  verbs 

nom. 

genu. 

united  with  nomu. 

mdic. 

imperat.  subf. 

/. 

indie, 

iDcheni, 

iocheni,  or  ni, 

Oy 

cbi. 

u. 

we  two, 

iuchiu, 

incbiu  yu, 

yn,  or  tayu, 

yu, 

^, 

liu. 

we. 

incbiD, 

inchin   in, 

taiD, 

m, 

In, 

lin. 

thou, 

eymi. 

eymi  n,i. 

mi,  or  tami, 

ymi. 

ge» 

Imi, 

you  two. 

eymu, 

eymu  mu. 

tamu, 

ymu. 

mu, 

Imu, 

t\ 

eymn. 

eymn  mo, 

taron. 

ymn, 

ran. 

Imn, 

teye. 

teyeni. 

yi 

P«, 

!•' 

they  two. 

teyeegu, 

teye  eguni 

> 

y«". 

g«» 

gu, 

they, 

teye  egn, 

teye  egnni, 

ys^t 

P»» 

lg»>. 

The  particles  ta  or  ga  are  often  prefixed  for  euphony's  sake 
to  those  which  denote  the  genitive,  or  the  possessive  pronoun. 

Toa,  *  this,'  and  Tcy  or  vey,  '  that,'  are  inflected,  as  teye, 
*  he ';  adding  chi,  when  connected  with  the  substantive  : 
Veychipatiru,  or  patiru  tva,  *  that,'  or  *  this  father.' 

Verbs,  —  The  first  person  singular  of  the  indicative  of  the 
ver^s  always  ends  in  n.  All  the  persons,  tenses,  and  moods  are 
formed  by  the  conversion  of  the  final  n  into  the  other  abbrevia* 
ted  personal  pronouns,  and  by  the  insertion  of  particles  before 
the  said  n  or  its  substitutes.  But  that  which  precedes  the  n  is 
invariable  and  the  root  of  the  verb. 

This  final  n  is  the  characteristic  of  the  pronoun  of  the  fi^st 
person  of  the  indicative,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  table  i 
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and  the  various  persons  are  formed  by*  substituting,  for  the  n, 
the  various  abbreviations,  as  indicated  in  the  above  table  for  the 
three  moods. 

There  are,  both  in  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive,  four 
primitive  tenses;  present  (sometimes  used  as  a  preterite,)  an 
imperfect,  a  future,  and  a  mixed  tense  partaking  of  the  past  and 
future  ('  1  had  to  give.')  The  last  three  tenses  are  formed  in 
both  moods,  by  respectively  inserting  before  the  final  n,  or  other 
pronominal  termination,  the  particles  «u,  a,  avu. 

Four  secondary  tenses  are  formed  from  the  four  primitive  by 
inserting  before  the  pronominal  termination  of  the  present,  and 
in  the  three  other  tenses,  before  the  three  last-mentioned  parti- 
cles respectively,  the  particle  uye,  which  implies  a  continuation 
of  action.  The  shades  of  difference  between  these  tenses  are 
so  nice,  that  they  must  be  fully  acquired  only  by  usage,  and 
some  have  no  precise  equivalent  in  our  languages.  On  account 
of  the  equivocal  character  of  the  present,  a  ninth  tense  has  been 
added  in  the  indicative,  by  the  insertion  of  the  particle  que  be- 
fore the  pronominal  termination  ;  which  gives  it  the  character  of 
a  positive  present.     Q I  do  give,*  or  *  am  giving.') 

Ehtn^  I  love,  loved,  Eluguttif  I  do  love. 
Indicative,  Ist  p.  sing.  Subjunctive,  1st  p.  sing.        Gerunds. 

primary,        iecandary,        primary^        tecondary, 
Preunt,  elun,  eluuyen,  elu  H,         elu  uye  li,       eluuro  elunmo. 

Preterite,  eluvun,  elu  uye  vun,      elu  vuli,      elu  uye  vuli,  eluvuum. 

Future^  elu  an,  elu  uye  an,        elu  aii,        elu  uye  rH,      eluaum, 

Mixedf  elu  avun,       elu  uye  avun,     elu  avuli,  elu  uye  avtili,  eluavuum, 

Jnjinitire,  elun,  eluvun,  &c.  Partic.  act.  elu  lu,  eluvulu,  elualu,  eluavulu,  Sec. 

2dper$.  sing,  imperat.  eluche.         Partic.  pate,  eluel,  cluvuel,  eluael,  eluavuel,  &c« 

[Father  Febrea,  having  arranged  his  Grammar  according  to  the  principles 
of  Uiat  of  the  Latin  language,  had  distributed  what  he  calls  the  Infinitive  un- 
der  the  four  heads  of  Infinitive,  Participle  present,  and  Past,  and  Gerunds. 
With  respect  to  the  participles  and  perhaps  to  the  gerund,  this  answers  well; 
as  there  are,  in  the  Chilian  language,  inflections  corresponding  with  and 
equivalent  to  tho^e  of  the  Latin  and  of  the  Spanish  languages.  But,  as  to  the 
infinitive  proper,  it  appears  to  me  that  he  only  means  to  sav,  that  what  is 
expressed  in  our  languas:es  by  the  infinitive,  may  be  rendered  in  Chilian  by 
the  first  person  of  the  several  tenses  of  the  indicative.  And  most  of  the  ex- 
aniples  he  gives,  correspond  rather  with  participles  than  with  the  infinitive. 
This  he  renders,  not  by  an  inflection,  but  by  a  combination  with  the  other 
verb,  which  governs  the  accusative.     Let  him  however  speak  for  himself.] 

The  infinitive  is  identic  with  the  first  person  singular  of  ev- 
ery tense  of  the  indicative,  prefixing  the  acting  possessive  pro- 
noun, Eluriy  *  I  give ' ;  inchen\  elun,  '  that  which  I  give ' ;  tami 
eluvuHy  *  that  which  thou  didst  give.' 

Prepositions  prefixed,  or  inserted,  will  also  convert  the  indie- 
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ative  into  an  in6nitive  ;  eluduamn,  *  I  wish  to  give ' ;  quitnehm, 
^  I  am  able  to  give.' 

Active  participle  formed  by  changing  the  6nal  n  of  every 
tense  of  the  indicative  into  lu  ;  eluluy  ^  be  who  gives ' ;  elunolUj 
*  he  who  does  not  give ' ;  duvuluy '  he  who  gave,'  &c.  By  ad- 
ding cki  {eluluchi,  or  eluchiy)  they  become  adjectives ;  v.  g. 
quimny  <  to  know  ' ;  quimlu^  ^  knowmg ' ;  quimchichey  *'  a  wise 
man.' 

Passive  participle,  by  changing  the  n  into  el  and  prefixing  the 
possessive  pronoun  of  the  agent ;  ni  tluely '  that  which  I  give '; 
mi  eluvuely  *  that  which  thou  didst  give.'  The  particle  el  is 
properly  that  of  the  passive  participle,  and  supplies  the  place  of 
future  infinitive  and  future  active  participle ;  as,  layalu  neghimij 
morituri  nascimini,  (from  Ian,  morir,  ^  to  die,')  ayu  Ian  mi  elualy 
no  quiero  el  que  des ;  ayt/n,  querir^  (*  to  wish.') 

The  gerund  de  accusativOy  ('  in  order  to')  is  formed  (ren- 
dered) by  changing  into  um  or  el  the  final  n  of  the  two  futures 
and  of  the  two  mixed  tenses  of  the  indicative,  (dropping  the  u 
and  the  e  when  formed  from  the  future) ;  and  the  gerund  de 
dblativoy  (the  Spanish  ando$  and  habiendos,)  by  converting  into 
um  the  final  n  of  the  four  primary  tenses  of  the  indicative,  (add- 
ing the  termination  mo  for  the  hahtendos) ;  and  prefixing,  in 
every  case,  the  possessive  acting  pronoun : 

V.  g.  tani  eluamy  *  para  dar  yo ' ;  tami  elual,  *  para  que  tu 
des';  tami  eluavuely  *para  que  tu  dieras';  tani  elumy  'when 
thou  givest ' ;  tami  eluvuumy  '  when  thou  didst  give ' ;  ni  eluum 
moy  *  having  given.' 

Either  of  those  four  terminations  of  the  infinitive,  the  two 
participles  and  gerund,  may  with  propriety  be  substituted  for 
another.  Those  eouivalents  are  in  perpetual  use ;  and  they  cor- 
respond to  many  Spanish  ways  of  speaking,  such  as  being,  hav- 
ing, when,  why,  least,  &c.  A  great  many  examples  are  given, 
but  no  rules.  Inche  eluluy  or,  inche  ni  eluely '  in  (my)  giving '; 
tani  eluel  mOy  tani  elun  mOy  *  having  given,  in  order  to  have  giv- 
en ' ;  mi  umavghtuvuyumy  or,  mi  umaughtuvuely  *  whilst  you 
slept ';  ni  ullcuel  men,  ni  vilcuum  meUy  ^  having  vexed  me ';  cudo" 
vatu  eymiy  tami  cudaUael,  ^  instead  of  thy  working ' ;  ni  layan 
mo,  ni  layaely  layalu  inche y  layaliy  (moriturus), '  when  on  the 
point  of  death.' 

The  passive  form  converts  the  final  n  of  the  active  into  gen^ 
which  is  the  verb  sum,  es.  The  passive  is  then  conjugated  like 
the  active  voice  :  elugeny  *  I  am  given ' ;  ehtgeymiy  *  thou  wast 
given,'  be. 
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The  negative  form  is  formed  by  inserting  in  the  indicative 
ia,  in  the  imperative  and  present  subjunctive  qui,  in  the  other 
tenses  of  the  subjunctive  and  in  the  infinitive  no ;  observing  that 
those  particles  must  precede  those  which  designate  the  primary 
tenses,  and  be  placed  after  the  uye  of  the  secondary  tenses. 

The  impersonal  form  changes  the  final  n  of  the  indicative  and 
the  final  i  of  the  subjunctive  into  am ;  eluaniy  in  Spanbh  dan^ 

*  they  give, '  *  it  is  given.' 

Transitions. 

This  is  the  name  given  by  the  Spanish  grammarians  to  those 
compound  conjugations,  (familiar  to  the  Hebrew  student,)  in 
which  the  verb  is  combined  not  only  with  the  acting  pronoun 
but  also  with  that  in  the  objective  case  ;  '  he  loves  me,'  *  I  love 
you,'  &c. 

Those  transitions  (common  to  all  known  American  langua- 
ges,) are,  according  to  the  character  of  the  Chilian,  arranged  in 
reference  to  the  person  to  whom  the  action  passes,  and  in 
whom  it  terminates,  or  generally  in  reference  to  the  object  of 
the  action. 

Derivatives  are  numerous.  Nouns  corresponding  with  those 
ending  in  Spanish  in  or  (Eng.  er)  are  formed  by  changing  the 
termination  n  of  the  first  person  of  verbs  into  voe  or  vo ;  eluvoCy 

*  a  giver ' ;  hueneve,  *  a  robber.'  Nouns  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  termination  bilis  in  Latin,  by  inserting  val  in  the 
participle ;  ayuvallu,  *  amiable.'  The  conversion  of  the  final  n 
into  hue,  and  the  insertion  of  que,  pe,  mo,  before  the  final  urn  of 
the  gerund,  also  produce  nouns  designating  locality,  instrument, 
&c.  Abstract  nouns  are  formed  by  adding  gen  (the  substan- 
tive verb  sum)  to  adjectives  or  verbs ;  cumegen,  *  goodness, ' 
firom  cume,  *good.'  The  same  gen  prefixed  to  a  substantive 
means  *  lord,'  '  master' ;  and  placed  after  the  verb,  implies  the 
obligation,  or  being  worthy  to  do,  the  act  signified  by  the  verb. 

Verbs  are  often  used,  without  any  alteration,  as  either  adjec- 
tives or  substantives  ;  but  they  more  generally  drop  for  that  pur- 
pose the  final  n :  and  reciprocally,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  even 
adverbs  may  become  verbs  by  the  addition  of  n ;  cumen,  *  to  be 
good  ' ;  pedrovuy, '  he  was  Peter.' 

Neuter  verbs  may  become  active  by  the  insertion  of  several 
particles,  some  being  used  for  some  verbs  and  some  for  others. 
Athun,  *to  be  tired';  athucan,  *to  lire  another';  putun,  *  to 
drink ';  putuln, '  to  give  drink  ';  Ian,  '  to  die ';  lagumn,  *  to  kill '; 
themn,  *  to  grow ';  ihemumn,  *  to  bring  up,'  &c. 
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The  noun  in  the  objective  case  often  coalesces  with  the  verb ; 
entun,  *  to  bring,'  entugCy  *  bring ' ;  co,  *  water,'  entucogty '  bring 
water.'  Verbs  are  also  compounded  from  two  verbs. .  But  the 
various  modifications,  of  which  the  action  is  susceptible,  are 
more  generally  expressed  by  the  numerous  particles,  either  pre- 
fixed to  the  verb  or  inserted  immediately  after  the  root  of  the 
verb. 

Such  are,  among  those  which  are  prefixed,  cupa^  *  will  *;  ptpi^ 
^  may ';  deu  (from  deuman,  '  to  finish,')  finally,  deumaimi,  '  you 
have  done  eating ';  entu,  (from  entun)  answering  to  the  insepa- 
rable un  in  English ;  petu,  '  whilst ';  quim  (from  oidmn,  ^  to 
know,')  unites  with  most  verbs,  and  means  '  to  know  now ';  tude 
expresses  doubt;  vem,  likeness  ;  uno,  repetition,    &c. 

A  much  greater  number  of  similar  particles  are  inserted,  such 
as  do,  expressive  of  aid ;  tnenculn,  *  to  load, '  mencuclovige,  ^  aid 
him  to  load.'  The  same  particle  clo  also  means  'jointly  ;  connj 
'  to  go  in';  conclo, '  to  thrust  one's  self  in ';  and  from  conclo,  and 
dugun,  '  to  speak,'  is  made  duguconcloloquilmi  puthemegn,  ^  do 
not  interfere  speaking  jointly  with  elder  people,'  (loqutl  is  the 
imperative  negative,  and  mi  the  second  person.)  Hue  means 
*  more  ';  you,  *  to  go  *;  ue,  '  strong  assertion ';  <w,  *  reiteration '; 
valf  *  possibility ';  rque,  *  likeness ';  re,  '  pure,  unmixed.' 
Whence  the  Araucanian  calls  himself  (from  che  man)  rechcy  '  a 
pure,  unmixed  man,'  a  designation  identic  with  that  assumed 
for  their  name  by  the  Dela wares.  The  Chilian  will  also  call 
himself,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  Spaniard,  hunthu,  *•  man, ' 
'male'  (yir). 

The  particles  added  as  a  termination  are  also  numerous,  such 
as  cam,  '  contingency  ':  chum,  asserts ;  no,  denies ;  chey,  and 
may,  '  doubt  and  contingency ' ;  pie,  *  towards ' ;  ula,  *  until '; 
rume,  '  though ';  &c. 

As  the  tenses,  transitions,  be.  are  also  expressed  by  particles 
inserted,  the  collocation  of  those  various  particles  inserted  for 
different  purposes  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  lan- 
guage. General  rules  are  given  for  the  most  important  cases  ; 
many  depend  on  usage. 

Prepositions,  amounting  to  about  thirty  and  many  of  which 
may  also  be  used  separately,  may  be  united  with  the  noun,  be- 
ing sometimes  prefixed  and  at  other  times  added  as  a  termina- 
tion.    Conjunctions  also  are  often  thus  united  as  terminations. 

The  syntax  is  easy.  The  nominative  may  be  placed  before 
or  after  the  verb ;  the  adjective  always  precedes  the  substan- 
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live,  and  the  genitive  the  noun  that  governs  it.  The  compara- 
tive is  formed  by  the  panicles  yod^  or  doy  prefixed  to  the  adjec- 
tive or  10  the  verh;  the  superlative  by  the  particles  aldu,  mu; 
diminutives  by  prefixing  or  substituting  chi  or  ch  ;  voium, '  son ' ; 
vochum,  '  little  child.' 

Men  and  women  use  different  words  for  some  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity. The  father  calls  his  son  votum ;  the  mother,  coni 
huenthut ;  he  calls  his  daughter,  nahue,  and  the  mother,  coni 
domo.  A  brother  calls  his  brothers  pfni  and  sisters  Z^rmu^n; 
the  sister  calls  them  both  lamuen.  The  nephew  calls  his  pater- 
nal uncle  mulky  and  his  maternal  uncle  vuthamun  ;  the  niece 
calls  them  respectively  Uopu  and  huccu. 
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IROQUOIS. 


ONONDAGO. 
1st  Conj. 


(ma$e.) 

C/em,) 

vebeatnij 


waharrie, 

Jagorrie, 

uuqoerrie^ 

•warrie, 

hoUrrie, 

fimtirria, 

waferioduM, 

waacheriodiBe, 

waharrlodma, 

jagorriochiie, 

or  t^ 


oS 


Jem,) 
Ulbeat, 


wiU 

'  (fiuue.) 
r  (/em.) 


f  (ma$e.) 
f  (fern,) 

tye. 

lavebeatenj 


(Zaifbaigar.) 


Passive, 

rankarioi 

etaerio, 

thawarrie. 

Jafuewarrie, 

tiunqoerrfe, 

jecawarrle. 

t*httwatlnie, 

Jafoatlrrto, 

JunkarfochiMy 

Jetaehrione. 

t*huwaiTiok]ie, 

Jawagarriokiie, 

Uonqnarriochiie, 


awarriochne, 

hottlrriochne, 

Cvntirriocluia, 

■'gwio, 

ntsehaiTiO) 

na'hanie, 


ntwarrle, 


na*hotii 

ncuntirrie^' 

narclierio, 

naharria. 

mOaforrte, 

naawarrie, 

nahotiiTie, 

nafimUiTtoy 

ascherioi 

aawarrie, 

waerio, 

waeriochne, 

n'wanrio, 


I  go  tUrt, 
thou 

we  two 
tkeptwo 


t*hDwattlrrioeh]ie, 

Jagawatirriochne, 

iHunkerio, 

i^etaerio, 

nt'littwarrie, 

njaguwarrie, 

nUnnqaarrie, 

qietswarrie, 

n^thawatlrrie, 

n^afawatirriei 

nidetaeriow 

nahawaiTle, 

SDwarrie, 
itrwarrle, 
awatirrle, 
naguwatirrie, 
idetserio, 
fljetawarrie, 
agttwarrie, 
aguwariocnne, 

n*fowaiTie, 


you 

tkef 

Ikavhetntksre, 

tkou 

he 

wo  two 


tkOftWO 

wo 

tkOf 

iamoatimf, 

tkou 

ko 


you  two 
tkoytwo,(ma»e.) 
tkejf  two,  ( fern-) 
wo 

fOU 

they,  (maocO 
M«y,  (/em.) 
I  kavo  been, 
thou  haat  been, 
luriU, 
thouokaUy 


MOHAWK.    (aB.I>wight,ftwilfr.Paifali.) 


atehowqghatili, 

atehooBtaatah, 

atehooahnlUi, 

atehoonyokahalh, 

atehommeli^ 

atehoonyokwehlOit 

atehoanawehUli, 

atehonyahhoonih, 

atehowuhkltthhtuh, 

atehowuhaquohttth, 


atehowuhliuhqaohtalu 

atehoyooDghiiiiieeqaobtiil^ 

atdtownhinnniMittdlituh, 


iwahBeeQaotah, 
atehoffoongliohqaolitiili, 
atelioBiihliooiiteeqaolitah, 

giohttykhoonihwahhlb, 

sohttykhooniliwahliih. 

■oohtiykhoonfliwahhin, 

Jekikkiootlkloonlhwahhlh, 

yoollgllattykhoolllhwahIlU^ 

chahttykloonihwahhih, 

wahgattykhoonihwahhih, 

wahkatUkhoonihwakhah, 

wahtahwattykhoonlliwahhah, 

swahttykhoooihwahhih, 

wahhoontykloonlkwahlifli, 

wahkoontykhoonihwahhih, 

glhttyklooBihhahguch, 

■ihttykloonlhhahqaclL,  ^. 

nngonuykloonili, 

Innaohttykhoonlh,  ^rc 


AI4GONKIN-LENAPE. 

DELAWARE.       (Zaisbergar.) 
ahoalant  to  love.      5th  ConJ. 


oho 


avekait 


sy 

oiU 


TfuUeative, 
nMahoala, 
X^dahoala, 
ahoalew,  or  w*dahoala, 
n'dahoalaneen, 
k'dahoalokhumo, 
ahoalewak, 
n*dahoalep, 
k'dahoalep, 
ahoalep. 

nMahoalennenap, 
k*dahoalohhiiinnM*Py 
ahoalepaanlk, 
nana, 


ionot 
iidnot 
will  not 
li^nUivo.  _ 


k'dahoalatach, 

ahoaleuchtscli, 

nMahoaleneentach, 

kMahoalohhominotach, 

ahoalewaktach, 

/ngieroftoe. 
ahoal, 
ahoalek, 
ahoalan, . 

I  do  not 
attanMahoalawl, 
attan'dahoalawip, 
attan*dahoaIawitacli, 
aita  ahoalan, 


Subjunctive, 

ahoalak, 

ahoalanne, 

ehoalat, 

ahoalenke, 

ahoaleqae, 

ahoalachtite, 

ahoalachkup, 

ahoalannnp, 

ehoalachtup, 

aboalenkop, 

ahoalekup, 

ahoalachtltap, 

ahoalakpanne, 

ahoalan  panne, 

ehoalatpanne, 

ahoalenkpanne, 

ahoalekpanna, 

ahoalacnUtpannei 

ahoalaktach, 

ahoalantach, 

ehoalatach, 

ahoalenketacb, 

ahoalequettch, 

ahoaUdktltetaclif 


PASSITl. 


JndieaHve, 
nHlahoalguaal, 
k*dahoa]guflai, 
ahoalguHi, 
nMahoalguMUiheiitia, 
k*dahoalguBaUililmaf 
ahoalgnaaowak, 
n'dahoalgnBalham  p, 
k'dahoalKUMinep^ 
w*dahoaIguaM>p» 
nMahoalgiiaBihheniipi 
k*dahoaIffua«lhhl  nicAkup) 
w*dahoa]gnMopuuilk, 


Neg^ioeform. 
attan'dahoalawanne, 
atta  ahoalawonnap, 
atianMahoalawiwonne, 


n'dahoalgnnitacK, 

k'dahoalguaaltacb, 

ahoalgnasatach, 

n  'dahoalgoMihematiRli, 

k'dahoalgOMlhhLinotich, 

ahoalgoMiwlwakCJch, 


SuijuncHfft. 

BjLQdll^U^'lliiVfn^ 
Utl^AlgUAAL^'ckt 

I  mhon  1  d;ii>n  i  >  ukup, 

Uj)  oal|!:i  isa  ich  t  i  t  u  p, 
ftti  iml  i^uKA'ly  B  k  p  &iin#i 
ulifiHlf  utnf  y  n  []  pannvt 
I  nhoalgttiaii  puiiiie^ 
jahmli^Hlyenkpiiiiiir 

attoalgiisjil  Y  tiklsch^ 

al)<ml^iii>[  y  «  ki  nrh^ 
air  uiklsu^clLllLicI^ 


IfHftratioe. 
«panle4- 

/  am  no*. 
attanMahoalguM  i  wU 
attan^dahoalguimi  w1  p, 
attan*dahoa]gatwl  witjtcb, 

not  cw'^tiT 


artnahoal^  jial  wakup»| 


fHCNOPSIS   or  THK   INDIAN  TBIBB8. 


[iNTEOS. 


tiouj 
we, 

99U, 

tkev, 
Ihave, 
tkotu     . 

we, 

tktf,  ^ 

Ikavekadj 

tkou. 


ALGONKIN-LENAPE. 


DELAWAEa 


mtSkinumim,  to  woi^.    lit  Conj. 
indicoHve,  SMundive. 


nhnikemoMl, 

k'mikemoMl, 

mikemositi, 

mikemoMihenft, 

k'mlkemoflBihhknp, 

nUkemcMsuwfik, 

n*mJkemonihun^ 

k'mikemowihiiiD^ 

mikemonop, 

mikemowlhhinap, 

k^mikemonitililmoap, 


nqne. 


5^ 

he,  the. 


tkejft 


tkaut 


Preeent, 
Pott, 

Prete9Ui 
Poet, 

Future, 


ii*mUDeino«ritsc1i, 

k'mlkemonitacli, 

mikemoisutach, 

mikemmwiHiliainHidi, 

k'nUkemoMOihlinotocli, 

mikemoumwatodt, 

Imperatioe* 
mikenKMlL 
mlkfioMiki 


h^finitive. 
mlkMnoMiii, 


mikemowlya, 

k*mlkeai<MBiyao,  or  yamie, 

mikesioMit, 

miksmowlyeiik, 

mikemowlyek. 

mikemowichtlt, 

mikemowiyakup, 

mikemossiyaimap, 

mikeauMBitttp, 

ml  fcftBiowiy  <«VttP| 

mikemoMiyekup, 

mikeiDoasiclititup, 

mlkemoasiyakpanii*! 

mlkemosaiyanpuiiM^ 

mikemonitpaiuie, 

mikemosriyenkpuuM^ 

inikemoMiyekpaiine, 

mikemooslchUtpuuifl^ 

mikemoniyatBch, 

mikMnonlyaaetMli, 

mlkemoultetflch, 

mikeraowlyenketsch, 

mikemowiyeqiietach, 

nikemoMichUtsdi, 


ParticipUe. 


mikemossitoclUk, 
mlkemotintoch, 


aanf  to  go  thithor. 

Indicative. 

D*dft, 

k>da, 

en.  or  WMO, 

n'daneen,  or  n^daUiena, 

k'daUiimo, 

ewak,  WMwmk,  or  w'daiMWO) 

n*dthttinp,  n*duep, 

k'dahniap,  k'duep, 

eep,  wMui^i, 

p'dafckwuip.  or  n*< 

k'dahUaHMknp, 

epwmika 


ay«M, 

•ymke, 
•yeqoe, 
nchtite, 

up, 
ayairap, 

ayMilnip, 
syeknp, 
uohtitnp, 
aanpanne, 


n*duits<^ 

k'dantMsk, 

euchtsch, 

n'dahheiiatMh, 

kMahliiinotacli, 

ewak'tach, 

Preeent  Imperative, 
Infinitive. 


eyat, 
ahek, 
none. 


PmUcipUe. 


ddConj. 
S^tbjvnetwe. 


atpaane, 

mjnmkpaime, 

ayekpanne, 

acbtitpanne, 

aaneisch. 

ayaaetacli, 

aktach, 

ayeaketsch, 

ayeqnetflch, 

•aoktitetah, 

Future, 
idpereoneing!.  at- 

etoch, 
pAM«/,  achtit«ack 


ALGONKIN-LENAPE. 


MICMAC.    (Fathor  Mtyatcd.) 
nillnaif  I  am  a  man. 


I, 
thou^ 


you, 
tkff. 


Aou, 

he, 

we, 

you, 

thoy. 


tkou, 

he, 

toe, 

you, 

tkqf. 


Indie.  Present. 

k'hurln, 

kniuiook, 
klniiok/ 
v'lnirigit, 


Preterite. 
nHDviep, 
k«liurichip, 

n^llUrichp, 

k*lii»idkcliep, 
k*lii«iokchep, 
»*liivicli«iiik, 

Future. 

nnnddeah, 

kniuridez, 

tfliuridaa^ 

k'liwliideUiius 

kln»ndekii», 

•*lnarltidal, 


Subj.  Pretent. 
nlxuim, 
kHiutiii, 
tfUnvin, 
kMiurinena, 
k'Inirinau, 
v'ilnidiiaii, 

Conditional. 
(etiem.) 
nnnirik, 
kniurikp, 
«*lnirlcn, 
k^nvlgiiekp, 
k*ln«iiokp, 
vlnvitich, 

Condiiional, 
(ftdflsem.) 
nMiurigaben, 
klnvikpeD, 
v'lnirichop, 
kMniriguekpen, 
crniitfiffokpeii, 
vlmrmchok, 


huUe, 
noowaantam, 
koowaantam, 
waantamnoh, 
noowaantamaimni, 
koowaantamumwoOy 
waantamwoff, 

IruUeative,  Preterite, 

noowaantamap, 

kocwaantamnp, 

waantamup, 

noowaantamiimiiimoDap, 

koowaantamumwop, 

waantamuppanog, 


Imperative,  Pruent, 


MASSACHUSETTS.    (John  EUot.) 
tMnnUamayUf  to  be  wise. 
Present. 


task, 
waanti^ 
'waantamattnh, 
waantamook, 
waantamolieiUdi, 


OptaOoe  Present. 
noowaaiitamnnt<rii, 
koowaantamuntoli, 
oowaaotamantoii, 
noowfcaantamiinaatoh, 
koowaaantamuneaotob, 
oowaaaatamaneantoh,  • 

OptaHve,  Preterite, 

noowaantamtrntastoh, 

koowiaantamanaztoh, 

oow&aantamunaztoh, 

noowfcaantamiiaanolatoh, 

koowaawmwmoaaolrtoh, 

oow&aantwmnwBoixtoh, 

Suppotitive,  Preeent,    ■ 

waantammi, 

waantaman, 

waaotoff, 

waantamoffy 

waantamw, 

waaniam<»etUt, 

Snppoeitive,  Preterite, 


waaatamaa, 
waantattiofkia, 


^tekia, 
loEettii. 


AFP.  MO.   n.]       COHJVOATIONfl   ikllS  Ta&NSmOHB. 
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CHOCTAW. 

SIOUX.    (Gen.Caea.) 

tok-clu,  to  Ue. 

DAHCOTA. 

▲CTITX. 

FA881TX. 

I  lore,  wok  tsckeeng. 

Indie.  PrestnL 

Hdic,  Present. 

I 

Lokchille                t 

uttuUokche        ' 

I      jwah  tacheeuf 

tlum 

lahtokche              c 

;hittullokche 

thou  eeah  tacbeeuf 

be 

tokche                   t 

allokche 

be     tacbeeng 

we  two 

etokche                  i 

>ittullokche 

lappittullokcbe 

iQchittullokche 

we    oants-cteenffpee 

we 

ehotokche             1 

you 

eeabtacheengpee 

you 

hoahtokche           1 

they 

weetachabtacheengpee 

they      oklattokche          |( 

kklattallokche 

PreteriU  Indie. 

" 

Imperative 

numuse.  I  aleep.' 
(ChocUw.) 

I 

wahtscbeengkoDg 

(let  me). 

thou  eeabtacbeengkoDg               1 

I 

oktoche                 1 

rannuae 

be    Itacbeenffkonir                       | 

thou 

tokche 

chenaae 

we 

oahtacbeengpeekong 

him 
we  two 

ittokche 
ketokcbe 

Quae 
penuae 
buppenuae 
buchenuae 

you 
they 

eeabtacbeengpeekoog 
tacbeengpeekong 

we 

kehotokche 

yoa 

hotokohe 

F^aure  Indie. 

them 

oklakaahUtokebe 

oklatnase 

I 
thou 

wabtacbeengktey 
eeabtacbeengktey 

Potential 

suUe,  I  die, 

he 

tacbeengktey 

I 

(I  may), 
tokchillahinia 

(ChoeUw.) 
aulle 

we 
you 

oantacbeengpeektay 
weetahabtBcbeenirpeektey 

thou 

iahtokchahinla 

chiUe 

they  i  weetahyatacheengpeektey 

he 

tokchahinla 

ille 

we  two 

etokchahinla 

pUle 

huppine 

bucbiUe 

we 

ehotokchahinla 

you 

huahtokchahiDla 

they 

oklattokchahinla 

Suhmnetive  (if)- 
tokchillikma 

oklattiUe 

CHEPPEYAN. 

I 

thoa 

iahtokchikma 

▲THAPA8CA. 

he         jtokchikma 
we  two  etokchikma 
we         ehotokchikma 

yauuU'hee,  I  apeak. 
Present, 

disse,  I  aay. 
Present, 
diaae 
deennee 
bebnee 

you        hashtokchikma 
they      oklattokchikma 

,1 
thou 
bej 

yawatnee 

yawnelt'b^e 

yawlVb^e 

we 

yawooU'b6e 
tayoult*b6e 

t^ootee  or  t6outee 

you 

doonnee  or  toonnee 

(bey 

Uyatbee 

beb  beh  lee 

Preterite. 

I 

yawaylt*bee 

yayoft'b^e 

yaltbee 

diaaee  nee 

thou 

deennee  nee 

be 

beb  nee  nee 

we 

toyaollbee 

deedee  nee 

you 

Uyaheltbee 

doonnee  nee 

they     '  tayolthee 

heddee  nee 
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8TNOP8I9   or  THE   INDIAN   TRIBES.  [iNTBOD* 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  TENSES  AND 

VOICE. 


▲CTIVX 

TOICX. 

Infinitive. 

Micmao 

keloogi  nk 

to  be  good 

wadchan  umunat 

to  keep 

Chippewaj 

takop  chegawing 

to  tie 

Delaware 

ahoal  an 

to  love 

do. 

pendam  en 

to  hear 

do. 

mikemora  in 

to  work 

Choctawee 

tokchg 

to  tie 

Muskhogee 

wonn  agi 

to  tie 

Cherokee 

ka 

lung  lung 

to  tie 

Onondago 

JO 

norochqua 

to  love 

Sioux 

to  love 

Cskimau 

ermik  lune 

to  wash 

ChiU 

elu  n 

to  give 

FRX8XIIT  INDICATITX. 

Miomac 

lit  penon. 

3dp«noD. 

ne 

keloogi 

keloogi 

Massachasetts 

noo 

wadchan  umon 

oo 

wadchan        amon 

Chippewaj 

neen 

takop  etoon 

0 

takop        etoon 

Delaware 

n* 

dahoala 

ahoal  eu 

do. 

n' 

pendam 
mlkemossi 

pendam  en 

do. 

n* 

mikemoss    u 

ChocUw 

tokch  ill 

tokche 

Muskhogee 

wonni  yest 

wonni        let 

Cherokee 

ff* 

lungiha 

ga,             lungiha 
no         norochqua 

Onondago 

ff« 

norochqua 

Sioux 

wah 

tsheeng 
ermik  para 

tsheeng 
ermik        pa 

Eskimau 

ChiU 

elu  n 

elu         y 

PJLISITX    TOICX. 

Present  j 

fndicative. 

Maisachuaetta 

Chippeway 

Delaware 

do. 
Choctaw 
Muskhogee 
Cherokee 
Onondago 
Eskimau 
ChiU 


lit  perton. 


noo  wadchan  it 

neen  takop  eez 

n*  dahoai  gussi 

n'  penda  xi 

sut  inU      okohe 

cha  wonn  ag  ist 

unff<^ua  lung  ung 
junki     norochqua 

elu^  n 


3d  penon. 


wadchan  ott 
takop  tzzo 
ahoal  ^u«ft 
penda  ztt 

iuU     okchd 
wonn  ag  ist 
aga  lung  ttiig 

t^nwa  norochqua 

elu 


v^niu I eiu^  n eiu  ge  y 

The  particles  in  italies  designate  the  tense,   mood,  passive  voice,  and 
negation. 
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COBiPARATIVE  VIEW   OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  TENSES  AND 
NEGATIVE  FORM. 


▲CTIYE    VOICE.   IJtDlCATITS.                                            j 

Miomao 

PretetKa    3d  perMMi. 

Fatoro  3d  perton. 

keioogi             8kp 

keloogi    dau 

Man. 

oo 

wadchan  umtin  ap 

wadchan  itch 

Cbippew. 

0     {^        takop 

etoon 

ogah       ,  takop          enan 

Delaware 

ahoal            ep 

ahoaleu  ktsh 

do. 

pendamen            ep 

pendamen  tsh 

do. 

mikemoei            yp 

mikemoflfu  tsh 

Choctaw 

tokch            ikamo          \ 

tokch  aehi 

Mnakho?. 

wonn 

ftiat 

wonni  al     iat 

Cherokee 

a 

long  long             hi 

tah  geil  lung  lung  U 

waho 

norochqua            tqua 

n*ho  'norochqua 

Sioux 
Eakimaa 

tsheeng            kimg 
ermik            » 

ok 

tsheeng  ktay 
ermik  sav   <  k 

ChiU 

ela            vu 

y 

elu       ay 

iMPKJunyx. 

SUBJVirCTITS. 

Miemae 

Sd  penoa  tiiiffalar. 

Pratent  3d  ponoo. 

keloogi  sh 

3d  p. 

Maas. 

wadchan  if  A 

wadchan  uk 

ti 

Chippew. 

takop  iiA 
ahoal 

takop  emuk 
ahoal  oA 

u 

Delaware 

Istp. 

do. 
do. 

penda 
mikemoaai  I 

pendam  a 
mixemoiai  ya 
tokch  tkma 

u 

ChocUw 

tokch« 

3d 

Muskhog. 

wonni  %u 

wonni  yau 

u 

Cherokee 

h«ya 

lung  tM 

y»g» 

lungiha 

f 

Onondag. 

Sioux 

Eakimaa 

lusa 

norochqaa 

ermi  na 

Chili 

elu  ge 

tlnU 

a 

NEGAT 

IVB  FO 

BIL 

▲CTITX.                          1 

TABBVnt, 

Present  IndUatite. 

PresetU  JndUatio: 

TnuniUoo  of  3d  penoa  to  3d. 

litPonon. 

Mass. 

M#    wtwvm    ra9v   ^^^Wo 

— — , 

"* 

00 

wadchan  umooon 

noo       wadchan  ittro            1 

Chippew. 
Delaware 

haw   o 

w 

takop  inn     azen 

kaw    n 
mattati 

i*              takop  tzzoze 
L*             dahoal  guenwi 

do. 

atUk 

pendam  a     wi 

am    n 

L*             penda  xttoi 

Choctaw 

ik 

tokch        0 

ik       mi           '       itdl    okoho 

Mnakhog. 

wonni        yikoat 

oha           wonni  agyk  oat 

Cherokee 

tfayiga 

k     longiha 

thy    ungqua       lung  to^ 

Onondag. 

Eikimau 

• 

ermi        ngiZ  ak 

Chili 

elu        2a  yi 

elu  lage  n 

•  *  he  does  not  waah  himself.' 

Tha  Terb  proper  is  easily  distingoished. 


The  reiidae  oonsiats  of  pronoons. 
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SYNOPSIS   or   THE   INDIAN  TBIBES. 


[iMTBOD* 


CADDO. 

to  tie 

dughanosh 

they  tie  thee 

wanteh  yokoshwanosh 

tUthem 

dufi^hanoah  hiano 
hicnuckanosh 

"     ««   Aim 

<t 

Itu 

"    **  ustwo 

yokushwanoiih 

thautiut 

ahia  issickeenosh 

a     tt    ^^g 

•^          tt 

he  ties 

deh  sho  eh  yokehnoih 
yoishehnosheh 

"     "  you  two 

kobanosha 

wetwotU 

•*     "    you 
J  tie  thee 

tt 

wetie 

wanteh  yoishehnosheh 

dehdnghou  si  yokanosh 
bokseh  bicbiokanoah 

youtU 

yokaahwanash  wanteh 

«  "  Aim 

t'^i^me 

yunutsehdanheh 

"  ««  you  two 

bitnffbanosh 

yosinehunchehnoeh 
hohanosha 

"  "  you 

"              [objects) 

«  ««    thee 

^  '*  them 

«  (pointing  to  the 

*«  «    him 

hitaoghanoeh 

we  two  tie  thee 

yokoshwanosh 

(woman) 

«*       '«  Aim 

yoisbebnosh 

"  **   her 

**   ^     UStUJO 

yoehkuehehnosh 

we  two  tie    \\ 
youtwo     ;i 
we  tie  thee 

yoehhananeli 

C(  <c     11^ 

yoebkushehnoBh  wanteh 
kohanosha 

yoknshwanosh 

"  «    youttoo 

youtwo  tie  me 

dakbouaneb  nash 

"  «    you 

kohanosha 

"  "    them 

kobanosha  deh 

tt       **  us 

wanteh  yokawanteh 

thetf  tie  me       Idaoghkn^banosh 

1 

CHOCTAW. 

MUSKHOGEE. 

hehastiedme 

sa  tokchi  kamo 

chawonnayist 

"        «      thee 

chi  tokchi  kamo 

chiwonnayist 

•'        "     Am 

tokchi  kamo 

wonnayist 

/AavefM<f  Aim 

tokchili  karao 

wonniyest 

thdu  hast  tied  me 

issa  tokchi  kamo 

chawonniyhitchkist 

«        «        Aim 

ish  tokchi  kamo 

wonniyhitchkist 

Ae  1010  tie  m0 

■atokchaohi 

chawonniahlit 

u        «    {Am 

chi  tokchachi 

chiwonniahlis 

<*        "    Aim 

tokchachi 

wonniahlis 

/leiUfieAim 

tokchilachi 

wonniyahlis 

thouwiUtUme 

issa  tokchachi 

chawonniyichkahlii 
wonniyichkahlis 

••        «     Aim 

ish  tokchachi 

ohi  tokcha  he  tnk 

chi  wonniy  andoos 

"        •«     Aim 

wonniynndoos 

A«  mir At  lie  lAee 

chi  tokcha  hinla 

chiwonntibundoof 

"        «'     Aim 

tokcha  hinla 

wonniibnndoos 

Ae  ought  to  tie  thee 

chi  tokchi  vlhpesa 

chiwooniahli  tidiist 

«           «     Aim 

tokchi  vlhpesa 

wonniahli  tidiist 

that  he  mety  tie  lAeelna  chi  tokcha  hinla 
«         ^<      Aimlna  tokcha  hinla 

machiwonniibis 

ma 

ifAefietAee 

chi  tokchi  hokma 

chiwosniTad 
wonniyaa 

"    «    Aim 

tokchi  hokma 

APP.    NO.    II.]  CONJDGATIOMS    AND    TBAN8ITI0NS. 
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he  makes  me  tie  thee 
"        **    them 
I  tie  myself 
he  ties  himself 
we  tie  ourselves 
they  tie  themselves 
toe  tie  each  other 
you  tie  each  other 
they  tie  one  another 
he  who  is  tying  thee 
«  '*        him 

he  did  tie  him 
he  will  tie  him 
I  am  tied 
thou  art  tied 
he  is  tied 
iDe  two  are  tied 
wt  are  tied 
you  two  are  tied 
you  are  tied 
they  are  tied 
Iwas  tied 

Iwas  tied  by  thee 
Iwas  tied  by  him 
he  shaU  be  tied 
he  does  not  tie  me 
he  does  not  tie  thee 
he  does  not  tie  him 
he  has  not  tied  me 
he  will  not  tie  me 
he  shall  not  tie  me 
lam  not  tied 
he  is  not  tied 
J  W€ts  not  tied 
does  he  tie  thee  f 
has  he  tied  thee  f 
shall  he  tie  thee  f 
do  thev  tie  him  f 
havelAey  tied 
vnll  they  tie  him  f 
shall  1  tie  him  f 
shall  I  tie  them  f 
wHt  thou  tie  him  ^  ^ 


CHOKTAW,  (ConUnued.)i  MUSKHOGEE,  (Continued.) 

■ I 

chickawonniipajist 

chawonnawajipajiflt 

iwonniyibest 

iwonniyibist 

iwonnawajibiit 

liwonnawaja^t 

|chawonniyhichkin  cbiwonniyest 

'chimidat  tiwonniyagachkiat 

-aniidat  tiwonnawajiat 

chiwonniadi 

wonniadi 

mawonniyaddi 

mawonniahli 

chawonnagist 

chiwonnagist 

wonnaaist 

hokolia  powonnagirt 

homulffiad  powooDagUt' 

hokolia  chiwonnakuggist 

horaulgot  cbiwonnakuggist 

wonnawamst 

chawonni^unggiat 

tok  chawonnayhilchkunggist 
chawonnayunegist 
wonnuggipahusta 
chawonniyikoat 
chiwonniyikost 
wonniyikost 
chawonaikoflt 
chawonnayikoat 
chawonnayikoBta^ 

'chawonnagikost 
wonnagikost 
chawonniygikunggiat 
chiwonniya 

'chiwonnaya 
cbiwonniahlidi 

jwonniyaga 

|Wonnaya|^ 


an  tobno  ho  cbi  tokcbili 
an  tohno  ho  tokchili 
ill  tokchili 

il  ili  tokchi 
ili  tokchi 
1  iti  tokchi 
hvah  iti  tokchi 
iti  tokchi 

tokchi  kok  osh 
tokchi  tok  ok  oab 
tokcha  he  tak  ok  osh 
aa  talokchi 
chi  talokchi 
talokchi 
pitalokchi 
hvpilatokchi 
hvshtalokcbi 
hvsh  talokchi 
talokchi 
aa  talokchi  tok 
C  you  are  the  one,  I  was  tied 
( chitihno  oho  aa  talokchi 
takokchi  pullashke 

tk  aa  tokcho 

ik  chi  tokcho 

ik  tokcho 

ik  aa  tokcho  kanio 

ik  sa  tokcho  ha  chi 

aa  tokcho  hima  keyu 

ik  aa  talokcho 

ik  talokcho 

ik  aa  talokcho  ke  tok 

chi  tokchi 

chi  tokchi  ha 


tokchi 
Am  T  tokchi  ha 
tokcha  he  o 
tokchi  la  he  o 
tokchi  la  he  o 
ish  tokcha  he  o 


I 


wonniyakahlidi 
wonniahlidi 
wonnawajahlidi 
wonniyhitchkahlidi 
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374  SYNOPSIS    OF   THE   INDIAN    TRIBES. 

TABLES  OF   TRANSITIONS. 


[iNTROD. 


CHOCTAW   TRANSITIONS  OF  THE  PRESENT  OF  THE  INDICA- 
TIVE. 


•tokcU,  to  tie. 

I  tie 

tokch  ill 

I  We 

< 

)    tokchd  1 

2.  We 

ehotokch6 

thou 

ish  tokchfi 

Ye 

hush    tokchdj 

he 

tokchd 

They 

oklat    tokch6 

kirn. 

them. 

a 

b 

c         d 

b   *        a 

0           d 

he 

tokohfi 

oklat                      tokch6 

they 

okU 

tokch« 

oklat                     tokehd 

I 

tokcbiU 

oklat                      tokchUl 

1.    we 

e 

tokche 

oklat             e      tokch£ 

2.    we 

eho 

tokche 

oklat          eho       tokch 

thou 

iah 

tokche 

oklat           ish       tokchd 

ye 

hush 

tokohfi 

oklat        hush       tokch« 

thee. 

a            b 

e         d 

be 

chit 

tokchfi 

huchit      tokchfi 

they 

okla 

chit 

tokohd 

okhi     huchit       tokchd 

I 

chit 

tokcbill 

huchit       tokchill 

1.  we 

e 

chit 

tokchd 

e     huchit       tokchd 

2.  we 

eho 

chit 

tokcbfi 

eho     huchit       tokohfi 

me. 

1.  us. 

he 

sut 

tokche 

pit       tokch« 

they 

okla 

sut 

tokchd 

okla           pit       tokchd 

thou 

is 

sut 

tokchd 

is           pit       tokchd 

y« 

bus 

sut 

tokchd 

bus            pit       tokchS 

2.ui. 

he 

huppit       tokchtf 

they 

okla     huppit       tokchS 

thou 

ish     huppit       tokchi 

ye 

hush     huppit      tokchi 

Choctaw  pronouns  used  with  yerbs. 

I  ill,  me    j       su  Columns  marked 

1.  we  e,       1.  us  pi  a  nomin.  case  of  pronoun 

2.  we  eho,        2.  us         hupi  b  object.    **    **       ** 
thou           ish,         thee           cni  o  yerb 

ye        hush,  you       huchi  d  nom.  1st  p.  sing,  pronoun 

There  is  no  singular  pronoun  of  the  3d  person ;  but  for  its  plural,  oAIn,  or 
oklat  IB  used,  a  word  which  means,  a  mulUtude,  a  nation,  people.  The  pro- 
nouns in  the  objectiye  case  are  the  same  as  the  possessiye  used  in  4#mMMC> 
ion  with  the  parts  of  the  body, 

*  totehi  pronounced,  totchay,  totckeh. 
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B. 


MU8KHOGEE 


TRANSITIONS   OF   THE  PRESENT  OF  THE 
INDICATIVE. 

wonnaylyto  He,  

,-, --ST — r^WTW^^STSt — jpsn^okoiidwoohiyis 


I 


c 
wonni 
wonm 
wonni 
wonni 
wonni 


irt' 

yagiatl 

yeat 

^ yi«t 

wonni  yichkUt 
wonni  yachkist 


iku, 

b       c 
chi  wonni 
efai  wonni 
ehi  wonni 
chi  wonni 


hokoUd 
bomulgiad 

homalgot 


c 
wonn 
wonn 
wonn 
wonn 
wonn 
wonn 
wonn 


awa^^ 

awa^agiit 

awaiest 

aw^ist 

awa|iit 

awaiichkist 

awajachkiit 


a 

ist 

yagiat 

yeat 

yiat 

yiat 


d  .      c 

homul^n  chi  wonni 
homolgin  chi  wonn 
homalgin  chi  wonni 
ihokolid      chi  wonni 


to^Tiiiiad  Che  wonni         jriat  hor^n  cniwoni. 


tue. 
b       c 
cha  wonni 


iat 
ijagiat 
yageati 
yugiat 


homulgin  chi  wonni   owajufgiBX 


a      11         d  b       c    ^ 

iat  homulgin  po  wonni 


he 


ll^  wonni      yagial  homulgin  po  wonn 

cua  wonn     .^^.^  L^^^igjo  po  wonni 

.  ^      .  .  'J.  I .i^n    nn  wnnni 


iat 

yaffiat 

yichkiai 

yachkiat 


us  two, 

Ilhokolin  po  wonni 
hokolin  po  wonn 
hokolin  po  wonni 
jhokolin      po  wonni 


iat 
ateaja^iat 
yicnkist 
yachkiat 


The  Moakhogee  pronouna  naed  with  Yerba  are 
I  Teat,         me    cha,  I 


thoa 
they 


yeat, 

Tiat, 

yichkiat, 

yachkiat, 

iat, 

yagi^i 


ua 

thee 

vou 

him 

them 


Columns  marked 

a  nom.  caae  pronoun 

bobj.      " 

c  verb 

d  pi.  and  dual  diatinctiona. 


Ihe  firrt  and  tecond  perwn,  "7.  ^'"^^„-'Sve  AWff««J,  (or  hLuleol)  and 
of  the  .econd,  the  word.,  '^^^^^Zln^ih^l^'^^  o"*"!.  *«"««'ir'««' 
tKii^Va':uTe'  iZ^^Xi'l  and  ,^olin,  U.  de.i«„aU 

""•1?^.  apprehended  that  .here  are  «>me;erron.  in  aome  of  these  form. 
which  temuMte  in  the  Mcond  person  plural. 
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SYNOPSIS   OP    THE    INDIAN   TRIBES.  [iNTROD. 


CHEROKEE  TRANSITIONS  OF  THE  PRESENT  INDICATIVE. 


1 

galungiha,  /  tie. 

him. 

them. 

be 

ga 

lungihii 

te 

g^ 

lungiha 

they 

ana 

lUngiha 

te 

ana 

lungiha 

I 

tsiya 

lungiha 

te 

ga    tsiya 

lungiha 

•   we 

awtsa 

.    lungiha 

te 

g      awtsa 

lungiha 

c 

he  and  I 

awsta 

Ivj^iha 

te 

g      awsta 

lungiha 

d 

thoa 

hiya 

lungiha 

te 

g      ibya 

lur^iha 

ye 

etsa 

lungiha 

te 

g      etsa 

lungiha 

a 

ye  two 

esta 

lur^iha 

te 

g      esta 

lungiha 

b 

he 

thee, 
tsa 

lungiha 

te 

you, 
tsa 

lungiha 

they 

g 

etsa 

lungiha 

te 

g      etsa 

you  two. 

lungUta 

a 

be 

te 

8ta 

lungiha 

they 

te 

g      esta 

lungiha 

b 

me. 

us. 

he 

aqna 

lungiha 

te 

awka 

lungihe 

they 

S 

ungqua 

lungiha 

te 

g      awka 
him  and  me. 

lungiha 

c 

he 

te 

awgina 

lungiha 

they 

te 

g      awtgina 

lungiha 

d 

thee. 

you. 

t     1 

? 

ungya 

lungiha 

te 

ts     ungya 

lungiha 

we 

Its 

ungya 

lungiha 

te 

IS      ungya 

UtT^riha 

he  and  I 

iet 

ungya 

lungiha 

te 
te 

ts      ungya 

you  two. 
ii     ungya 

lungiha 
lungiha 

we 

te 

ts      ungya 

luT^iha 

he  and  I 

te 

st      ungjra 

luf^iha 

me. 

us 

thou 

sk 

iya 

lungiha 

te 

sk    iya 

lungiha 

ye 

8k 

lya 

lungiha 

te 

sk    iya 

lungiha 

ye  two 

sk 

ina 

lungiha 

te 

sk    iya 
him  and  me. 

lungiha 

thou 

te 

sk     ina 

lungiha 

ye 

te 

sk     ina 

lungiha 

ye  two  1 

te 

sk     ina 

lungiha 

*  fF0  as  used  Ihrouxhout  this  table  stands  for  ihey  and  I\  it  is  a  special  dual  of  which  he 
and  I  is  the  dual.  There  is  another  corresponding  form,  thou  and  I.  fe  and  tA«y,  which 
has  been  omitted  here.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  bo  any  indefinite  plural,  nor  any 
general  form  ye,  they  and  J. 

The  confusion  between  a,  a,  and  6,  &,  is  owing  to  etsa^  estaj  having  no  objective  case. 
In  the  two  first  transitions,  te  makes  /  (thoy)  in  the  obj.  case.  In  the  two  other,  te  pots 
etsa  and  t3ta  in  that  case. 

Thi4  is  obviated  in  the  transitions  e,  e,  and  tf,  if,  because  awtsa  and  awsta  have  each  an 
obioetlTe  ease.  viz.  awka  and  awgina. 

X  This  is  tM  only  instance  where  f  does  not  stand  for  the  3d  person  plural,  /t  is  used 
for  the  1st  sing,  nominative.  But  vngya  which  means  /—  thee,  would  seem  sufficient. 
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D. 

CHILI    TRANSITIONS    OF    THE    PRESENT    INDICATIVE. 


f  £laD,  to 

^V6 

SIMPLE    COMJUOA- 

REFLECTED 

TIOH. 

rORM. 

0 

a 

c 

a 

I 
thou 

elu 
elu 

n 
ymi 

elu 
elu 

tt    n 
u    ymi 

3!* 

he 

elu 

7 

elu 

«  y 

himseif 

C    tee 

elu 

yu 

ielu 

u    yu 

ourselves  ^ 

doal 

.y^ 

elu 

ymu 

elu 

u    ymu 

yourselves  \  dual 

I  they 

elu 

7«^ 

elu 

u    ygu 

themselves  \ 

toe 

elu 

m 

eiu 

u    m 

ourselves   j 

plural 

y« 

elu 

ymn 

elu 

u    ymn 

yoursehts  V  plural 

( 

I  they 

elu 

y«n 

elu 

u    ygn 

(Aem«e/o«»  ) 

SlHOtrLAK. 

DUAL. 

rLORAL. 

Am. 

them. 

them. 

c 

a 

0 

a        du. 

c             a        pi. 

I 

elu 

vi       n 

elu 

vi    n       egu 

elu    vi    n       egn 

thou 

elu 

vi       mi 

elu 

vi    mi     egu 

^  elu    vi    mi     egn 

he 

elu 

ot 

elu 

vi            egu 

1  elu    vi             egn 

;  we 

elu 

vi       u 

elu 

vi    u       egu 

I'eitt    vi    u       egn 

dual 

y^ 

elu 

vi        mu 

elu 

vi    mu    egu 

'  elu    vi    mu    egn 

( 

Ith^ 

elu 

vi         gQ 

elu 

vi    ga     ego 

1  elu    vi    gu     egn 

,      ,      ^ 

i  »»« 

elu 

vi        n 

elu 

vi    n       egu 

!  elu    vi    n       egn 

plural      4 

y* 

elu 

vi        mn 

elu 

vi    mn    egu 

;  elu    vi    mn    egn 

i 

I  they 

elu 

vi        gn 

elu 

vi    gh     egu 

j  elu    vi    gn     egn 

thee. 

ycm.     du. 

y^  pL 

c 

b 

0 

b 

c               b 

1 

elu 

e          ymi 

elu 

e     ymu 

elu    e     ymn 

•  dual 

we 

elu 

mo        ymi 

elu 

mo  ymu 

elu    mo  ymn 

•  plural 

we 

elu 

mo       ymi 

elu 

mo  ymu 

elu    mo  ymn 

he 

elu 

e          ymi 

elu 

0     ymu 

mo 

elu    e     ymn    mo 

dual 

thms 

elu 

«          ymi 

elu 

a     ymu 

mo 

elu    a     ymn    mo 

plural   theyl 

elu 

e          ymi 

elu 

«     ymu 

mo 

elu    a     ymn    mo 

me. 

ti«. 

d. 

t<«.      pi. 

c 

b        ' 

c 

b 

c           b         *^ 

thou 

elu 

e          n          1 

elu 

mo  yu 

elu    mo  in 

dual 

y« 

elu 

mo       n 

elu 

ifw  yu 

elu    mo  in 

plural 

ye 

elu 

mo        n         1 

elu 

mo  yu 

elu    mo  in 

L 

elu 

e           n          1 

elu 

e      yu 

mo 

elu    a     in        ma 

dual 

they 

elu 

e          n 

elu 

0     yu 

mo 

elu    a     in        mo 

plural 

they 

elu 

e           n          1 

elu 

e     yu     __ 

mo  1  elu    e     in        mo  | 

The  particles  printed  in  itaUes,  yiz.  u,  vi,  e,  mo,  designate  the  reapeotire 
transitions. 
The  columns  marked :    a  —  nominatiTe  case  of  pronoun, 
b  — objective        "  " 

c  —  verb. 

du.  —  dual  termination, 
pi.  —  plural        do. 
*  These  forms  elumo,  ymi,  ymUfWrnn,  are  not  used.    One  derived  from  the 
reflected  form  has  been  substituted  tor  common  use. 


978  8TKOFSI8    OF   THE    INDIAN   tRIBES.  [iNTROB. 

E. 

DAHCOTA     (SIOUX)     TRANSITIONS    OF    THE     PRESENT 
INDICATIVE. 


tiheeng,  to  love. 


J    Une 
thou*' 
he     '* 


wah  tsheeng 
yah  tsheeeng 
toheeng 


100  lovt 
ye     " 
they** 


oan  tsheeng^  pee 
yah  tiheeng  pee 
weetahah  tsheeng  pee 


— """" 

lii^ 

them. 

h€ 

taheeng 

weetsha 

tsheeng    pee 

<^y 

tsheeng 

pee 

weetsha 

tsheeng    pee 

7^ 

wah  tsheeng 

weetsha 

wah 

tsheeng    pee 

we 

ah  tscheeng 

pee 

weetsha 

oan 

tsheeng    pee 

tkou 

yah  tsheeng 

weetsh 

yah 

tsheeng    pee 

y« 

weetsh  yah  tsheeng 
thee. 

pee 

weetoh 

yah 
you. 

tsheeng    pee 

ke 

nee  tsheeng 

nee 

tsheeng    pee 

tkeif 

nee  tsheeng 

pee 

nee 

tsheeng    pee 

I 

tsheen          tsheeng 

tsh 

een 

tsheeng    pee 

we 

oanee            tsheeng 

pee 

oa 

nee 

tsheeng    pee 

ke 

mah              tsheeng 

oan 

tsheeng    pee 

ikeif 

mab              tsheeng 

pee 

oan 

tsheeng    pee 

tkau 

myah            tsheeng 

oan 

yah 

tsheeng    pee 

.y*  . 

myah            tsheeng 

pee 

oan 

yah 

tsheeng    pee 

The  rales  to  be  dedaoed  from  this  example  are  very  simple. 

1.  The  termination  pee  ia  affixed,  wheneyer  either  or  both  pronouns  are 
plural. 

2.  The  pronouns  are  prefixed ;  that  in  the  objectiye  case  preceding  that 
in  the  nominative. 

3.  The  pronoun  in  the  third  person  singtdar  is  omitted,  except '  we  — 
him,'  wedek  yah  ;  ^ 

4.  That  in  the  third  person  ploral  omitted  in  the  nominatiye  ease  is 
weeUha  (abbreviation  of  <  men '),  in  the  objectiye. 

5.  In  the  transitions  between  the  third  and  the  first  or  second  person,  the 
pronouns  are;  I,ioaA,  me,  mdh;  we,  us,  oan.  Thou,  ye,  yak;  thee,  you, 
fue. 

6.  In  the  transitioni  ftom  first  to  second  person;  from  singular  ttheen; 
from  plural  oanee. 

7.  In  those  from  sec<md  to  first  person ;  to  singular  myah ;  to  plural  oan* 
yak;  of  whioh,  eones,  myah,  oanyakp  are  obvious^  compound  or  oan,  maA, 
yah^nee. 

But  haying  no  other  paradigm,  we  eannot  draw  any  general  conclusion. 
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ESKIMAU    TRANSITIONS    OF    THE    PRESENT    INDICATIVE. 


ermiklon,  to  wiuk. 

Am. 

them. 

U 

ermikp 

a 

ermikp 

ei 

plural 
dual 

tkey 

ermikp 

aet 

ermikp 

aa« 

^ 

ermikp 

aek 

ermikp 

atik 

ermikp 

ara 

ermikp 

aka 

HIT 

we 

ermikp 

arput 

ermikp 

auTut 

yte 

ermikp 

arpuk 

ermikp 

auTuk 

tkou 

ermikp 

et 

ermikp 

atit 

plural 
dual  , 

y« 

ermikp 

ane 

ermikp 

eit 

y« 

ermikp 

artik 

ermikp 

atik 

thee. 

yoK. 

he 

ermikp 

atit 

ermikp 

ase 

plural 

they 

ermikp 

atit 

ermikp 

aae 

dual 

■n 

ermikp 
ermikp 

atit 
aukit 

ermikp 
ermikp 

ase 
auie 

plural 
dual 

100 

ermikp 

autigit 
autikit 

ermikp 

ause 

we 

ermikp 

ermikp 

auae 

me. 

us. 

he 

ermikp 

auga 

ermikp 

atigut 

plural 
dual 

ihey 

ermikp 

anga 

ermikp 

atigut 

they 

ermikp 

anaa 

ermikp 

ati^t 

thou 

ermikp 

arma 

ermikp 

autigut 

plural 
dual 

y« 

ermikp 

ausinga 

ermikp 

aungut 

ye 

ermikp 

autiga 

ermikp 

autigut 

REFLEOTBD    FORM. 

hewaeheshimMelf 

ermikp  - 

ok 

plural 

they  VMuA  thenutloee 

ermikp 

uk 

dual 

ermikp 

ut 

Iwashmys^^ 

ermikp 

unga 

plural 
dual 

we  wash  ourselvea 

ermikp 

ogut 

we  wash  ourselves 

ermikp 

oguk 

thou  washest  thyseff 
ye  wash  younAves 

ermikp 

oBt 

plural 
dual 

ermikp 

oee 

ye  wash  yourselves 

ermikp 

otik 
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G. 

MASSACHUSETTS    TRANSITIONS. 


INDICATITK   PRESENT. 

Inanimate  Form, 


IkeepU 

noo 

wadcban 

um 

un 

tkau 

koo 

wadchan 

um 

un 

he 

oo 

wadchan 

um 

un 

we 

noo 

wadchan 

um 

um 

un 

y« 

koo 

wadchan 

um 

om 

woo 

they 

wadchan 

um 

wog 

Jifdmaie  Form, 


he 
thou 

I 
they 

y« 

we 


thee 
me 
you 
us 


thee 
you 


oo  wadchan 

koo  wadchan 

noo  wadchan 

oo  wadchan 

koo  wadchan 

noo  wadchan 


him. 
a 


ooh 

au 

oun 


he, 
koo    wadchan    uk 
noo    wadchan    uk 
koo    wadchan    uk  oo 
koo    wadchan    uk  qun 


koo  wadchan  ah 

koo  wadchan  un  umwoo 

thou. 
koo  wadchan  eh 
koo  wadchan  imun 


them. 

oo 

wadchan 

oh 

koo 

wadchan 

oog 

noo 

wadchan 

aog 

oo 

wadchan 

oon    ah 

koo 

wadchan 

oog 

noo 

wadchan 

oon    onog 

koo 

wadchan 

uk    quog 

noo 

wadchan 

uk    qnog 

koo 

wadchan 

uk     oo-og 

noo 

wadchan 

uk     qun  onog 

we. 

koo 

wadcban 

un    umun 

koo 

wadchan 

un    umun 

koo 

wadchan 

ye. 

im    woo 

koo 

wadchan 

im    un 
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G.   2. 

MASSACHUSETTS    TRANSITIONS. 


BVrrOtlTITK 

pRKSEirr. 

InanimatG 

FWm, 

V 

IkupU 

wadchan            nmon 

tfum 

wadchan            uman 

he 

wadchan            uk 

we 

wadchan            umog 

ye 

wadchan            umoff 
wadchan            umahetiit 

they 

JhumaU  Farm. 

If 

htm* 

them. 

hi 

wadchan        ont 

wadchan        ahettit 

th&u 

wadchan        adt 

wadchan        adt 

I 

wadchan        nkahetit 

wadchan        og 
wadchan        ahetit 

thm, 

y» 

wadchan        og 

wadchan        og 

100 

wadchan        ogkut 

wadchan        ogknt 

he. 

they. 

tkee 

wadchan        ukqnean 

wadchan        ukqnean 

9IM 

wadchan        it 

wadchan        hettit 

you 

wadchan        ukqueog 

wadchan         ukqueog 

us 

wadchan        ukqueog 

wadchan        nkqueog 

/. 

we. 

thee 

wadchan        anon 

wadchan        nnog 

you 

wadchan        unoff 

wadchan        nnog 

thou. 

ye. 

me 

wadchan        ean 

wadchan        eog 

us 

wadchan        eog 

wadchan        eog 

VOL.  U. 
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8TNOF818  OF  THE  INDIAN   TBIBE6. 

H.    1. 

DELAWARE  TRANSITIONS. 


[iNTROD. 


F&ISBHT 

IITDIOATXYX. 

hien,  to  say. 

thou 

n* 

dellowe 

Present  Indicative. 

k' 

dellowe 

ke 

w' 

dellowe 

toe 

n' 

deUowe 

neen 

2^ 

k' 

dellowe 

himo 

w* 

'  dellowe 

newo 

him. 

them. 

a 

b          o 

d 

a 

b        c 

d 

Hb 

w' 

deU      ak 

w* 

deU      a 

wak 

thou 

k' 

dell      an 

k' 

deU      a 

wak 

J 

n' 

dell      an 

n' 

dell      a 

wak 

they 

w 

dell      a 

newo 

w' 

dell      a 

wawak 

ye 

k 

deU      a 

newo 

k' 

dell      a 

wawak 

toe 

n 

dell      a 

neen 

n' 

dell      a 

wawnna 

he. 

they. 

thee 

k' 

dell      ok 

k* 

dell      g 

e 

me 

n» 

dell      uk 

n* 

dell      g 

e 

you, 

k' 

deU      g 

uwa 

k' 

dell      g 

ebimo 

us 

n' 

deU      g 

una 

n' 

dell      g 

eneen 

J. 

we. 

thee 

k' 

dell      ell 

k' 

del       le 

neen 

you 

k' 

del       lo 

hnmo 

k» 

del       lo 

hena 

thou. 

ye. 

me 

k* 

deU      i 

k' 

deU      i 

himo 

ua 

k* 

dell      i 

neen 

k' 

dell      i 

hena 

The  colonuui  marked :    a  —  initial  characteristic  of  pronoan. 
0  —  inserted        "  <'        " 

d  —  plural  terminations    '<        « 
b  —  Terb  proper. 
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P&X8ZST  SUBJUHCTITC. 

m^tdlme. 

iflsay 

\ke 
if  'we 

lue            ya 
hie           yan 
Ine            te 
I116           yeak 
lue           yek 
lue           khUt    * 

Present  Subjwn^ioe, 

V 

ifhe 
Vtkou 

Y' 
frrtey 

h 

him, 
ft            b            6 
1           ate 
1           atpan 
1           ake 
1           akt           ite 
1            e               que 
1           a              nque 

them, 
a           b             c 
lak        hlUte 
lak        pan 
lak        pan 
lak        tit            pan 
le                          que 
len                        que 

L 

me 
you 
us 

he. 
1           ukquoil 
1           ite 
1           tikqoe^ 
1            Vkqueique 

they, 
lukquoii 
liktite 

lukque                 qu* 
lukquen               que 

L 

L 

1           ellanne 

1           elle             que 

we. 
leU  an                  que 
lell  en                 que 

me 
us 

thmi. 
1           iyanne 
1           iyenkpanne 

ve» 
hy        e               que 
Ky        •         tt    que 

a  —  verb  proiper. 

b  —  characteriatfc  **  and  pronoun. 

c  —  plural  terminationB. 


*TbeaisftillTinbleinthe  traiuitiona  whiehtanninatain  the  third  ponoo ;  tha&^atboM 
oricinatinf  in  the  third  penoQ ;  the  I  and  i, in  Ukm« between  the  two  fint  peraons.  Theother 
pecoUariuea  of  this  mood  not  explained. 
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[iNTROD. 


Inen, 

to  say 

PRKTKRITX 

INDICATiyS 

Singular, 

PluraL 

a 

b        c 

a 

b 

0         d 

e 

J  said 

n' 

dell    owe    n       ep 

n' 

deU 

owe    hen 

ap 

thou 

k' 

dell    owe    n       ep 

k' 

dell 

owe    himo   • 

ap 

ke 

w* 

dell    owe    n       ep 

w' 

dell 

owe    newo 

ap 

him. 

them. 

a 

b        c       d        e 

a 

b 

0        d 

e 

he 

w' 

dell    an               ep 

w* 

deU 

panik 

thou 

k' 

dell    an               ep 

k' 

dell 

panik 

I 

k» 

dell    a                  p 

k* 

deU 

panik 

they 

w* 

dell    a      newo  ap 

w* 

dell 

a        wawa 

panik 

ye 

k' 

dell    a      newo  ap 

k* 

dell 

a         wawa 

%oe 

n' 

dell    a      wuna  knp 

n' 

dell 

a         wawa 

panik 

hini. 

they. 

thee 

k' 

dell    g                    op 

k* 

dell 

g         en 

ep 

me 

n' 

dell    g                    op 

n' 

dell 

g         en 

ep 

you 

dell    g    uw           ap 

k' 

dell 

g         ehimo 

ap 

U8 

dell    g    unen        ap 

n* 

deU 

g         enen 

ap 

/. 

toe. 

thee 

del      len                  ep 

k' 

del 

le        nen 

atup 

you, 

del      lo     humo       ap 

k' 

del 

lo        humo 

thou. 

ye. 

me 

Jt* 

dell    i                      ep 

k' 

deU 

i          himo 

akap 

UM 

k' 

dell    i      nen          ap 

k' 

dell 

i         hena 

kup 

e  degignates  the  tense :  a,  b,  c,  d,  as  in  the  PreMnt 
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H.4. 
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luen,  to 

eay. 

FUTURE   ZHDICATITE. 

SinFular. 
a        b        c 

6 

a 

b 

Plural. 
0               d 

e 

J  wiUway 

n* 

dell  owe 

n 

tab 

n' 

dell 

owe        bena 

tab 

thou 

k' 

dell  owe 

n 

tab 

k' 

dell 

owe        bimo 

tab 

he 

w' 

dell  owe 

n 

tab 

w* 

dell 

owe        newo 

tab 

him. 

them 

a 

h       c 

d 

e 

a 

b 

0       d 

e 

he 

w* 

dell  an 

tab 

w' 

dell 

awak 

tab 

thou 

k* 

dell  an 

tab 

k' 

deU 

awawak 

tab 

I 

n* 

dell  an 

tab 

n* 

deU 

awak 

tab 

Omf 

w* 

deU  a 

newo 

tab 

w' 

dell 

awawak 

tab 

ye 

k' 

dell  a 

newo 

tab 

k' 

dell 

awawak 

tab 

we 

n' 

den  e 

neen 

tab 

n* 

deU 

awawak 

tab 

he. 

they. 

tkee 

k' 

deU  g 

6 

tab 

k' 

dell 

cr     « 

tab 

me 

n' 

dell  g 

6 

tab 

n' 

dell 

cr      ® 

tab 

you 

k' 

dell  g 

uwa 

tab 

k' 

deU 

g        ebimo 

tab 

us 

n* 

dell  g 

una 

teb 

n* 

deU 

g        eneen 

tab 

/. 

1M. 

thee 

k' 

del    le 

tab 

k' 

del 

le       neen 

tab 

you 

k' 

del    lo 

homo 

tab 

k' 

del 

lo       bena 

tab 

thou. 

ye. 

me 

k' 
k* 

dell  i 

tab 

k' 

deU 

i         bimo 

tab 

UM 

deUi 

hena 

tab 

k' 

daU 

i         bena 

tab 

a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  aa  in  the  Preterita. 


snroPiis  or  the  indulu  tbibss. 
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DELAWARE  TRAN8ITI01I8. 


[iVTROD. 


luen,  to  say. 

PRXTKRITE 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

FUTURE   8UBJUNCTIYB* 

w 

SinguUn 

, 

Plural. 

i  will  say 

Singular. 

Plural         1 

Isold 

lue  yak 

up 

lue  yenk 

up 

lue  yak          tsh 

lue  yenk        tah 

thou 

Ineyan 

up 

lue  yek 
lue  khtit 

up 

thou 

lue  yane        tth 

lue  yek          tah 
lue  khti         tsh 

ho 

luet 

up 

up 

he 

lue  te             tab 

Jf 

him. 

them. 

v 

Atm. 

them. 

kewiU 

1      at 

up 

aakhUt 

up 

hewiU 

1      ate           tsh 

thou 

1     atpan 

up 

. akpan 

up 

thou 

1      atpane     tah 

akpan  e   tah 

I 

1      ak 

up 

ekpan 

up 

I 

1      ake          tah 

ak  pan  e  tsh 

thoy 

1     ukUnk 

up 

uktitpan 

up 

they 

1      inde         tah 

ak  tite     tah 

y^ 

1      equek 

up 

ek 

up 

ye 

1      eque         tah 

ek  e         tah 

toe 

1     ank 

up 

enk 

up 

we 

1      anke        tah 

ank  e      tsh 

he. 

they. 

he. 

they 

thee 

1     nkqaon 

up 

ukquonk 

up 

thee 

1      ukquonetah 

uk  quon  etsh 

mo 

1     it 

up 

ink 

up 

me 

1      it  e          tsh 

ink           etsh 

you 

1      ukquek 

up 

ukquek 

up 

you 

1      uk  quek  tah 

1 

ukquek    etsh 

us 

I      ukquenk 

up 

ukquenk 

up 

us 

1      ukquenk  tah 

ukquenk  etah 

/. 

toe. 

/. 

we. 

theo 

1     ell  an 

up 

ell  ank 

up 

thee 

1      ell  ane     tah 

ell  anque  tah 

you 

1     eU  ek 

up 

eU  enk 

up 

you 

1      ell  eque  tah 

ell  enque  tah 

thou. 

i,er 

thou. 

y*- 

mo 

1     iyan 

up 

up 

me 

1      i  yanne   tah 

lyeque    tah 

us 

1     i  yenkpai 

I  up 

i  yank 

up 

us 

1      i  yenque  tah 

1  yenque  tah 
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mmsxji-r  (aoicATin. 

milUn, 

to  ^it^t 

a- 

—  inltia]  chamcteristic            | 

petoiij 

b^ 

~  verb  proper 

peDdamnQ 

1 

to  kenr 

c- 

—  inserted  characteristic 

ahtmiMij 

l0  love 

d^ 

—  plural  texminatioft 

]aftzi^ 

tos^lf 

Obiwnr*  in  columns  t,  the  ) 

an,  awa 

in  tmnsiUona  t^ 

2,3 

^i 

m  M 

u 

4,5 

^K^# 

It 

6 

t 

» 

7 

1. 

k€ 

*ft#Sf- 

a 

h 

C 

d 

a 

b              c 

d 

Am; 

mil 

awoJl 

mil            a 

newo 

p*t 

ajol 

pet          awa 

newo 

pend 

a  wall 

pend        awa 

wall 

w" 

dahQ«l 

awaU 

w^ 

dahoal      a 

newo 

w' 

dell 

ak 

w' 

dell           a 

tie  wo 

aem 

mil 

a 

wak 

ftiil          a 

wnwak 

p*t 

tiwa 

wak 

pet           awa 

wane  wo 

pend 

awa 

wnk 

pend        awa 

wawall 

w' 

diilioal 

n 

wak 

w* 

daboal     a 

waw&k 

w' 

d@lj 

a 

wak 

w* 

dell         a 

11  awa  k 

2. 

/, 

wt. 

him 

n' 

mil 

an 

n' 

mil           o 

hena 

ft' 

pet 

awan 

n' 

pet          awa 

neen 

ft" 

p«nd 
dab  (ml 

ftwa 

n' 

penit       awa 

fteen 

n* 

a 

n* 

dahoal    aw 

utia 

n' 

detJ 

an 

ft* 

dell          a 

neen 

them 

ft* 

mil 

a 

11«W0 

n* 

mil          & 

wawona 

n' 

pet 

awa 

wak 

ft* 

pet          awa 

Wtitia 

n' 

pend 

awn 

wak 

ft' 

pend        awa 

wimanak 

ii' 

dalioal 

a 

wak 

n' 

dahoal    a 

waw'una 

n 

d«U 

a 

wak 

ft' 

dell         & 

Wawuna 

8.       ; 

CJWtt. 

2^' 

mil          a 

Aifli 

mil 

an 

newo 

P6t 

aw« 

pet          awa 

newo 

pend 
dohoal 

awA 

peftd       mwa 

wa 

a 

dahaal    & 

newo 

dBtl 

an 

dell          a 

newo 

th^m 

mil 

ano 

wak 

mil         a 

wawak 

p*t 

aw^a 

wak     , 

pel         awa 

wawak 

pend 

awa 

wak 

pend        awa 
dahoal     a 

wawak 

dtihoid 

41 

'w^k 

)&." 

wawak 

detl 

a 

wak 

dell         a 

wawak 

L 
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PHBSKVT   IITDICATITX, 

(continued.) 

4. 

he. 

tkey. 

a 

b 

c 

d 

a 

b 

o 

d 

me 

n' 

mil 

nk 

n' 

mil 

Se 

P^*. 

agnn 

n* 

pet 

pend 
dahoal 

j^n 

n* 
n' 

pend 
dahoal 

age 

newo 
newo 

dell 

nk 

n' 

den 

g« 

us 

mil 

gu 

neen 

n' 

mil 

ff^ 

neen 

pet 

agu 

neen 

pet 

ake 

neen 

pend 

agu 

na 

pend 

age 

neen 

dahoal 

ga 

na 

n' 

dahoal 

«« 

hena 

deU 

gu 

ana 

n* 

dell 

«• 

neen 

6. 

he. 

they. 

thM 

mil 

nk 

k* 

mil 

fl^ 

pet 

aguk 

k' 

pet 

ake 

pend 
dahoal 

T" 

k' 
k' 

pend 
dahoal 

agu 

wak 
newo 

dell 

an 

k' 

deU 

8^ 

ytm 

mil 

fftt 

wa 

k' 

mil 

t^ 

himo 

pet 

agu 

wa 

k' 

pet 

Ske 

newo 

pend 
dahoal 

agu 

wa 

pend 

agu 

wawak 

gu 

wa 

k' 

dahoal 

8^ 

himo 

deU 

^ 

wa 

k* 

dell 

e^ 

himo 

6. 

/. 

we. 

th€6 

mil 

ell 

k' 

mi 

ie 

neen 

pet 

olen 

k* 

pet 

oie 

neen 

pend 
dahoat 

olen 

k' 

pend 

ole 

neen 

ell 

k' 

dahoal 

le 

neen 

deU 

ell 

k* 

del 

le 

neen 

ytm 

mil 

ello 

humo 

k' 

mi 

lo 

humo 

pet 

olo 

hnmo 

k' 

pet 

olo 

hena 

pend 

olo 

humo 

k* 

pend 
dahoa 

olo 

hena 

dahoE 

lo 

humo 

k' 

lo 

hummena 

del 

lo 

humo 

k 

del 

lo 

hena 

7. 

thou. 

r 

me 

mU 

i 

k* 

mil 

himo 

pet 

awi 

k* 

pet 

awi 

himo 

pend 
dahoal 

awi 

k' 

pend 
dahoal 

awi 

himo 

i 

k' 

himo 

deU 

i 

k' 

deU 

himo 

us 

mil 

i 

neen 

k' 

mil 

hena 

pet 

awi 

neen 

k' 

pet 

awi 

hena 

pend 

awi 

neen 

k* 

pend 

awi 

henook 

dahoal 

i 

neen 

k' 

hena 

deU 

i 

neen 

k' 

dell 

hena 
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DELAWARE,   MASSACKUSETTa,  AND   GHlPPEVVAY   TRAIfSI- 


The  obelUk  (♦)  sUndd  for  lite  mjchanrt^ed  teth^ 


Blng.ioamg. 
At  —  him 
tk(>u  —  Arm 
/^         « 
fit  —  me 
'*  —  iAffl 
/—  /Ae^ 
fAfW  — *»« 

he  —  tA  e^m 

/^       " 

4e  —  iu 
'*  —  ^tt 
I—ytm 
thou —  us 
Pliit-to  sing* 
iAi?y  —  him 
ye-      *; 

ihey  —  WW 

tee  —  ikee 

ue  —  me 
Plur*  to  plnr. 

ye—  " 
lee—  " 
thay  —  ttj 

i£^a  —  yffla 
ye  —  ur 


HKLAW^KK. 


b 

n 

a 
Qk 


&  Wftk 
a  vfnk 
g     una 

Id  humo 
i     neen 

a  newo 
a  newo 
a    neen 

1  e  ne^ti 
i     hlmo 

a    wawak 
a    wawak 
a     WAWUfii 
g    ene«n 
^    «iii  mo 
To  bena 


MABSACaUlSTTt. 


a         b         d 

*w    f  u 
koo  t 

noo  t 
noo  f  uk 
kiH)  ^  ok 
koo  t  sti 
koo  t  eh 

00    t         uh 
koo  t        oog 
noo  f        oflg 
tkoot  uk  qua 
koo  t  ok  oo 
koo  t  un  umwo 
koo  f  i      mtiQ 

(H>  f  ouli 

koo  f  au 

noo  f         oun 
noo  t  uk  qtiog^ 
koo  t  uk  quoji 
koo  t  un  umtin 
koo  t  ini  woo 


cniFPmwM^r. 


a  c       b 

o  i  en  aun 
ke  f  in  ah 
ne*n  t  cti  auii 
netn  t  *ji  ik 
ke  t  em  ik 
kf*  f  dB  itt 
k«t  uh 

at         tfi 
ke  t      ttv 

neen  t  *rt 


Uet 
ket 
kef 

ker 


«]i  Ik 
en  ik 
en  ptL 
ijib  e 


00 1  ouonk        o  f 

koo  f         oo^  ke  f 

noo  t  ounonog  ||:  ke  t 

noo  t  uk   qunonog-  |  ke  t 


o  t         in  ah 

ke  f      in  ah 

neen  f  in  all 

QS  t        in  i?^ 

ke  I       in  ^g 

ke  f       en  in 


ket 


koo  t  uk  oo-cg 
kou  t  un  □niinfio^u 
koo  f  i      mun 


kt 
kf 
kt 


ah 
ah 
ah 


aim 
aug 

aug 
owa 
owait 

im 
tDJn 

watin 

wau 
naun 

CAg 

oag 
nitn 
mm 

waun 
wau  2 
nanik 
owangr 

owaug 


m  un  e     mm 
iz'%b.  e  mm 


a,  Initial  cbantclerifllic  ;■ —  b^  i  nverUd  charactetLirtic  ;-^  dj  pluial  ternunationa. 
c.  ThjB  eiplelive  en  eeems  peculiar  to  the  Cbippeway, 
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I  FirBt  pereon,  ploral  inchutTQ. 


NOTES 

TO   THE 

TABLES    OF    TRANSITIONS. 


Choctaw. 


There  is  no  pronoun  of  the  third  person :  but  for  its  plural,  oAio,  and 
oJdai,  which  mean,  *a  multitude,'  'people,'  are  used  respectively  in 
the  nominative  and  the  objective  case. 

The  derivation  of  the  pronouns  of  tlie  first  person,  used  in  the  nomi- 
native case  with  the  verbs  as  subjects  of  the  action,  is  not  known : 
but  those  in  the  nominative  of  the  second  person  are  abbreviated  from 
the  corresponding  separable  pronouns :  and  those  in  the  objective  case, 
both  of  the  first  and  second  person,  are  the  same  as  the  possessive 
pronouns  used  in  connexion  with  the  parts  of  the  body. 

The  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  verb,  with  the  exception  of  tZZ,  *I,* 
which  is  afiixed.  The  pronouns  in  the  objective  case  are  placed  im- 
mediately before  the  verb  and  after  those  in  the  nominative  case,  witJi 
the  exception  of  oklcU  (them,)  which  always  precedes  the  other  pronoun. 

As,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  person,  there  is,  for  each  number, 
a  distinct  word,  for  the  nominative  and  for  the  objective  case  respec- 
tively, the  only  defect  is  found  in  the  union  of  oldat  with  the  sin^rular 
of  the  same  person.  Thus  the  sentences,  '  he  ties  them,'  and,  <  they 
tie  liim,'  are  both  expressed  by  oklat  tokchi. 

The  transitions  of  all  the  tenses,  moods,  voices,  and  forms  of  the 
verb  tokche,  '  to  tie,'  are,  with  respect  to  the  pronouns,  conjugated  as 
the  Present  of  the  Indicative. 

MuSKHOOEE. 

There  are  distinct  words  for  the  singular  and  plural  respectively  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  nominative  case,  and  of  the  first  person  in  the  objec- 
tive case ;  and  also  one,  chi  (same  as  in  the  Choktaw),  for  both  numbers 
of  the  second  person  in  the  objective  case.  In  order  to  distinguish 
the  dual  and  plural  from  the  sinmilar  in  that  instance,  and  the  dual 
from  the  plural  in  both  persons,  the  word  hormdgiad  or  homvlgot^  firom 
homvlga,  *  multitude,'  is  used  for  the  plural ;  and  hokoltd,  from  hdofy^ 
*  two,]  for  the  dual.  In  the  objective  case,  they  become  homvlgin  and 
hokolin:  and,  in  either  case,  they  always  precede  the  pronouns  and 
verb.  There  is  no  word  properly  for  the  objective  case  of  the  third 
person :  but  the  particle  atva^  prefixed  to  the  pronoun  in  the  nominative 
case,  supplies  its  place  in  the  plural. 

The  pronouns  in  the  nominative  case  ajre  always  affixed,  and  those 
in  the  objective  case,  (with  the  exception  of  atoa^  as  aforesaid,)  always 
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prefixed  to  the  verb.  These  last,  therefore,  follow  the  words  homvlgiad^ 
hokoHkj  hamulgin,  hokoHuj  when  used. 

Although  not  inserted  in  the  Table,  there  appears  to  be  a  dual  for 
the  second  person,  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  first 

There  are  some  deviations  firom  the  rules  in  the  paradigm ;  but 
whether  anomalies,  or  proceeding  from  errors,  is  not  ascertained.  Nor 
is  it  known,  whether  those  rules  apply  to  the  other  moods  and  tenses^ 
or  whether  there  are  several  conjugations. 

Cherokee. 

The  Cherokees  have  three  separable  indeclinable  pronouns :  w^uitg, 
<I,'*we*;  nihi^  «thou,'*ye';  no,  *  he,"  they.'  Traces  of  them  are  stDl 
visible  in  the  transitions:  ungya^^l  —  thee;'  {hyOj^thovL — him;'  ana, 
*they — him.' 

But  it  will  appear,  by  the  Grammatical  Notices,  that  the  possessive 
pronouns  united  with  nouns,  are  the  same  with  the  personal  pronouns 
united  with  verbs,  and  that  they  correspond  with  the  numerous  nice 
distinctions  made  in  that  language,  between  the  different  species  of 
dual  and  plural. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  many  Indian  languages  and 
particulariy  in  this,  the  transitions  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  tluit  of  the  third  person  with  the  third,  first,  or  second ;  and 
that  between  the  first  and  second  persons.  The  first  class  is 
susceptible  of  various  subdivisions,  according  to  the  character  of  each 
language  respectively ;  separating,  in  some  cases,  the  transitions  from 
one  third  to  another  third  person,  from  those  between  the  third  and  the 
first  or  secpnd  person ;  distinguishing,  in  some  languages,  the  transi- 
tions, in  which  the  third  person  is  m  the  nominative,  from  those  in 
which  it  is  in  the  objective  case. 

This  being  premised,  the  three  following  general  rules  for  the  indi- 
cative present,  are  deduced  from  the  Table. 

1.  The  verb,  in  every  instance,  terminates  the  word ;  the  pronoons, 
in  Cherokee,  being  always  prefixed. 

2.  Te  (sign  of  ^ural)  prenxed,  always  shows  that  the  pronoun  in  the 
ebjective  case  is  in  the  dual  or  plural  number. 

3.  O,  ge,  gungf  prefixed,  or  inserted  immediately  after  the  plaral 
Is,  designates  the  third  person  plural. 

Whence  it  follows  that  teg  means  <  them,'  in  the  transitions  which 
terminate  in  the  third  person  plural.  But  the  g  is  omitted  in  the  tran- 
i^ion  from  the  third  person  plural  to  Uie  third  person.  <  They  —  him,' 
ana  ;  '  they  —  them.'  ieana. 

The  pronouns  used,  either  as  possessive,  or  as  personal  in  the  tran- 
sitions between  the  third  and  either  the  first  or  the  second  person,  are 

awtsa 

awsta 

ha 

itsa 

ista 

g» 
ana 


m. 

km. 

he. 

/, 

taiya; 

me, 

aqua,  awka 

loe. 

awtaa; 

us. 

teawka 

hemndly 

awsta^ 

him  and  m$, 

te  awgina 

thou. 

ihia; 

thee, 

tsa 

pi.  ye, 
du.  ye  ttoo, 

etsa; 

you, 

tetsa 

e«taj 

you  two, 

tesU 

he. 

g»; 

th€y, 

ana; 
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4.  Whence  a  fourth  rule  is  deduced,  viz.  the  desi^ation  of  the  plu- 
ral by  tSi  and  of  the  dual  by  st ;  except  the  objective  case  of  the  aual 
of  the  first  person,  where  the  termination  ina  is  substituted  for  st 

But  in  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  person,  ungya  ex- 
presses the  two  persons  combined ;  and  the  transition  from  the  second 
to  the  first  person,  is  expressed  by  skiya,  changed  into  skina  for  the 
dual. 

The  uniformity  of  the  transitions,  from  which  the  rules  have  been 
deduced,  and  the  defects  of  those  between  the  first  and  second  person,, 
though  obvious  in  the  Table,  will  be  still  more  apparent  in  the  follow- 
ing recapitulation,  in  which  the  verb  itself,  (lungihay)  which  without  any 
change  always  terminates  the  form,  is  omitted. 

From  the  third  to  another  third  person, 


he 
they 


ana 


tega 
te  ana 


Between  the  third  and  the  first  or  second  person, 

him,  them*  Ju, 

tsiya  tega  tsiya  (         me 

awtsa  teg  awtsa  i  pi.  U3 

awsta  teg  awsta  !  du.  him  and  me 

ihya  teg  ihya  thee 

etsa  teg  etaa  pi.  you 

esta  teg  esta  da.  you  two 

Between  the  first  and  second  persons, 

thou. 


pi;  we 

da.  he  and  I 

thou 
pi.  ye 
da.  ye  two 


aqua 
te  awka 
te  awgina 
tsa 
tetsa 
testa 


gung  que 
teg  awka 
teg  awgina 
ge  tsa 
tege  tsa 
tege  8ta 


plural 
dual. 


plaral, 
dual, 


me 
us 
him  and  me 

thee 
you 
youtwo 


skiya 
te  akiya 
te  skina 


/. 
g  ungya 
tets  ungya 
test  ungya 


plura),  ye. 
skiya 
te  skiya 
te  skina 


pi.  we. 
its  ungya 
tets  ungya 
teta  ungya 


dual,  ye  two. 
skina 
te  skiya 
te  skina 


du.  he  and  /. 
ist  ungya 
teta  ungya 
test  ungya 


It  will  be  perceived  that  the  dual  designations  are  used  in  the  transi- 
tions between  dual  and  singular,  between  dual  and  dual,  and  between 
dual  and  third  person  plural ;  and  that  the  plural  designation  prevails 
in  the  other  transitions  between  plural  and  dual,  except  m  the  transition 
Yt  —  him  and  mt,  where  ina  is  used. 

The  defect  of  the  system  is  obvious  in  the  transitions  between  the 
first  and  second  persons,  where  the  same  forms  are  used  to  express 
different  transitions,  and  the  resulting  ambiguity  is  evident  This  is 
due  to  the  want  of  a  distinctive  sign  between  the  smgular  and  plural, 
either  m  the  nommative  or  objective  case.  There  is  also  confusion  in 
the  forms  iegetsa  and  tegesta,  both  of  which  are  applied  to  two  different 
purposes. 

In  prep^fmg  those  several  tables,  the  etymology  has  alone  been 
attended  to,  and  the  Cherokee  distinction  of  syllables,  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced, has  been  disregarded.  This  distinction  is  made  in  Mr.  Wor- 
cester's transitions  and  notes,  as  given  by  him,  and  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inquisitive  reader  is  specially  called.    (Grammatical  Notices.) 
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It  must  be  recollected  that  every  syllable  in  Cherokee  ends  in  a  vocal 
or  nasal  sound.  This  last  is,  in  the  tables,  &c.,  represented  by  the  let- 
ters ung,  from  analogy  to  the  English  words  long^  cluTigy  &c.  Thus 
the  forms  teg-esta,  its-ungycL,  &.C.,  are  pronounced  tt-gt-sta,  idaung-ya^ 

&.C. 

It  will  not  escape  notice,  that  the  pronouns  in  the  singular  number 
of  the  simple  conjugation  differ  from  those  used  in  the  transitions,  and 


that,  in  the  simple  conjugation,  that  of  the  first  and  that  of  the  third 
person  are  the  same.  We  have  in  the  simple  conjugation,  *  I,'  ga ;  *  thou,' 
ha :  *•  he,'  ga ;  in  the  transitions,  *  I  —  him,'  tsiya ;  *  thou  —  him,'  xhya  ; 


*  he  —  him,'  go. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  most  natural  to  suppose  that,  in  the  transitions, 
(with  the  exception  of  that  from  the  third  to  the  third  person,)  the  sin- 

ear  of  the  third  person,  ht  and  hintj  was  implied  and  not  expressed : 
this  is  only  a  conjecture,  and  requires  further  investigation. 
There  are  other  forms  of  the  same  verb,  in  which  the  prononns  he^ 
Urn,  are  expressed,  and  vary,  accordinff  as  the  person  is  present,  or 
absent,  or  in  order  to  express  some  modification  of  the  action': 

Ga  -lung  «  ^  *  he  is  tying  him,  or  it,  is  the  form  as  set  down 
in  Uie  table. 
But,  Taw-lune  t  ^  *  he  is  tying  him ' ;  if  the  person  tying  hears  the 
speaKer. 
Ka-lung  i  ha,  *  he  is  tying  ii ' ;  if  the  person  iyinf^  hears. 
Tu'lung  %  ha,  *  he  is  tying  him ' ;  if  the  person  iM  hears. 
TtgcUsiya-lung  «  ^  *  I  am  tying  them '  (viz.  each  separately,) 
in  the  form  set  down  in  the  table. 
But,  Gatsiya-lung  i  Aa,  ^  I  am  tying  them/  viz.  both  together. 
This  last  instance  seems  contrary  to  analogy,  since  the  U  prefixed 
does  uniformly  designate  the  plural  of  the  objective  case ;  and  it  is  here 
used  when  each  person  is  tied  separately,  and  omitted  when  they  are 
tied  together. 

Again :  there  are  two  past  tenses  (at  least),  and  one  future,  in  the 
Cherokee. 

The  forms  are  respectively,  independent  of  the'pronouns :  lung  lung 
^  and  lung  tsa,  for  the  two  past  tenses ;  and  for  the  future,  ta — lungh, 
m  which  ia  (taw,  iay,  tung)  is  prefixed,  and  lungli  aflixed  to  the  pro- 
nouns. 
And  they  are  in  other  respects  generall^r  conjugated  as  the  present: 
tsiya-lung  lung  gi,  I  have  tied  him ;  ta-tsiyorlungli,  I  will  tie  him ; 
getsa-lung  lung  gi,  they  have  tied  thee  ;  la-gtisaAungli,  tJiey  will  tie 

thee. 
But  they  differ  in  the  transition  from  the  third  to  the  third  person. 
Omitting  the  final  verbal  form,  we  have,  viz. 


He  —  him 
He  —  them 
They  —  him 
They  —  them 


Prt99HU 

ga— Z. 
le  ga  —  I, 
ana  —  I, 
te  ana — I. 


Preuriu, 
u  — Z. 
te  a  na  —  I. 
gungwa  -—  I, 
te  guogwa — I, 


ta — ga — I. 
taw  —  taga  —  I. 
ta  —  gangwa  —  I. 
ta  —  gungwana —  L 


This  shows,  not  only  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  definitively  re- 

rting  the  omission  of  the  third  person,  but  also  tha^  notwithstanding 
udformity  of  the  transition  forms  of  the  present  of  the  Indicative, 
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firom  which  the  rales  have  been  deduced,  such  is  the  variety  of  forms, 
of  which  the  verb,  even  in  its  connection  only  with  the  pronouns,  is 
susceptible,  that  those  rules  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  attempt,  or 
first  essay,  to  deduce  rules  from  the  spoken  language.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  all  those  pronominal  varieties  and 
of  reducing  them  to  rules  is,  amongst  other  causes,  one  of  the  principal 
obstacles  to  a  complete  acquirement  of  the  Cherokee.  Mr.  B.  informed 
me  that  many  Americans,  after  a  residence  of  eight  or  ten  years,  could 
neither  understand  or  speak  tolerably  the  language,  whilst  the  Muskho- 
gee  is  generally  learnt  m  three  years.  Cherokee  children  find,  however, 
no  greater  difficulty,  and  it  requires  no  longer  time  for  them  to  speak 
their  language,  than  is  the  case  with  our  own  children  with  respect  to 
theirs. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  a:  similarity  of  character  be- 
tween the  languages  of  the  Iroquois  fiunily  and  the  Cherokee,  which 
may  account  for  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  them,  and  for  our  scanty  information  in  that  respect 

Chilian. 

The  transitions  which  terminate  in  the  first  and  second  persons  are 
very  defective,  the  same  words  being  repeatedly  used  to  express  difibr- 
ent  forms.  But  the  system  is  astonishingly  regular.  A  diffisrent  series 
of  abbreviated  pronouns  is  used  for  the  subjunctive,  and  another  for  the 
imperative :  the  tenses  and  voices  are  formed  by  the  insertion  of  cer- 
tain particles,  invariably  the  same  respectively  in  every  verb :  and  the 
transitions,  or  combinations  of  pronouns,  are,  without  exception,  the 
same  for  every  tense  and  mood.  Thus  the  particles  which,  in  the  Indi- 
eative,  desi^ate  the  simple  tenses,  viz.  the  imperfect,  future,  and  mixed, 
are,  respectively,  vu,  a,  avu.  Inserting  either  of  these  after  eZu,the  root 
of  the  verb,  in  every  transition  of  the  table  D,  you  will  have  the  transi- 
tions of  the  tense  designated  by  the  particle.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
the  transitions  of  the  negative  form,  of  the  passive  voice,  and  of  vari- 
ous other  forms  expressive  of  various  modifications  of  the  action,  all 
which  are  also  designated  by  the  insertion  of  some  particle.  And  in 
order  to  convert  any  transition  whatever  of  the  Indicative  into  a  cor- 
respondent transition  of  the  subjunctive,  it  is  only  necessary  to  substi- 
tute, for  the  pronouns  of  the  Indicative,  those  of  the  Subjunctive.  (See 
Grammatical  Notices.) 

Such  perfect  regularity  is  not  natural  to  any,  much  less  to  an  oral 
language  spoken  by  various  independent  tribes  along  a  coast  of  twelve 
hundred  miles  in  extent.  They  have  had  missionaries  for  three  hundred 
years,  who  were  the  first  writers  of  that  language,  and  who  may,  for  a 
very  useful  and  laudable  purpose,  without  altering  its  character,  and  by 
a  skilful  analogy,  have  given  it  the  great  regulanty  exhibited  in  Father 
Febres's  grammar. 

Delaware. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  independent  of  the  plural  terminationf  and 
of  thj»  constant  portion  of  the  verb  proper,  there  are,  ia  the  Delaware 
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transitions,  two  pronominal  si^ns  or  characteristics ;  1.  the  initial  n\  k\ 
w*  (the  last  often  omitted),  which  respectively  show :  k\  that  one  of  the 
pronouns  of  the  transition  is  of  the  second  person ;  n\  that  the  pronouns 
are,  one  of  the  first  and  the  other  of  the  third  person ;  tr',  (or  no  initial 

r»fixed  to  the  verb  proper,)  that  both  pronouns  are  of  the  third  person. 
That  inserted  immediately  after  the  verb  proper,  viz.  a,  an,  awet,  or 
moany  when  the  action  terminates  in  the  third  person  ]  gjor  k,  when  the 
action  passes  from  the  third  to  the  first  or  second  person ;  4  when  it  passes 
from  the  first  to  the  second ;  and  t  when  it  passes  fh)m  the  second  to 
the  first  person. 

Thence  are  deduced  the  forms  of  all  the  transitions  of  the  Indicative, 
when  both  pronouns  are  in  the  singular  number ;  observing,  that  that 
from  the  third  to  the  third  person,  (he — him,)  still  preserving  the 
characteristic  a,  has  various  terminations,  which,  togeUier  with  other 
varieties,  may  be  seen  in  the  table  H,  7.  Those  forms,  independent  of 
the  verb  proper,  are  generally 

He — kimj  w' — awafl,  agol,  ak ;   I — Wm,  n*  —  a ;    thou — hiw^  k —  a  $ 

he — me,  n — uk;  he — thee,  k  —  ok; 
I — <^ee,  k — 1;      thou  —  in*,  k  —  i. 

The  plural  terminations  are  less  uniform.  Referring  to  the  table  H.  7. 
for  the  varieties,  we  insert  here  the  most  usual ;  distinguishing  those, 
in  which  both  pronouns  are  in  the  plural,  from  those  in  which  one  of  the 
pronouns,  either  in  the  nominative  or  in  the  objective  case,  is  in  the 
singular. 

namm,      nominat*    hath 
n«m:  obj:       thug^  plwraL        phtrali 

from  2d,  or,  3d  to  3d 
"  n'  Irt  «*  3d 
«  »*  3d  ««  iBt 
"    *•        3d         «  2d    ^ 

*'    k*        2d         "  Itt  r  neen    i   himo    i   hena        ^  Ist  p.  obj. 
"    k        1st        <*  2d    lo  humo   le  neen     lo  hena        3  ^'^  P*  i^on>* 

The  plural  terminations  of  the  simple  conjugations  are :  for  the  Indi- 
cative present,  neen,  for  the  first ;  htmo,  humo  for  the  second ;  vHxk,  or 
ntwo  for  the  third  person.  In  the  transitions,  where  one  pronoun  onlv 
is  in  Uie  plural  number,  which  terminate  in  the  third  person,  or  which 
include  only  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person,  (a  &c.)  the 
same  terminations  are  used  precisely  for  the  same  purpose,  (neen  stand- 
ing  for  we,  or  us,  &c.),  with  one  exception,  viz.  in  the  transition  ^ye — 
him,'  where  ewo  stands  for '  ye.'  In  the  transitions  from  the  tliird  to  the 
first  or  second  person,  the  g,  or  ge,  designates,  according  to  the  second 
rule,  the  pronoun  in  the  third  person ;  and  una  and  uwa  stand  respec- 
tively for  us  and  you ;  but  if,  in  that  transition  the  third  person  is  in  the 
plural  number  (they),  ge  alone  is  generally  used  without  any  plural  ter- 
mination; the  initial  k,  or  n,  sufficiently  di9tinguishing  whether  the 
Pronoun,  in  the  singular  objective  case;  is  of  the  second  or  first  person. 
In  Uiose  transitions  where  both  pronouns  are  in  the  plural  number,  wa 
added  after  the  characteristic  a  (a  wavnk,  airawuna,)  shows  that  the 
third  person  is  in  the  objective  case  (them) ;  geneen  and  gehimo,  which 
respectively  indicate  that  the  first  or  second  person  is  in  the  objective 


«v. 

plmraL 

a  wak 
a  wak 

a  newo 
a  neen 

g  una 
$  uwa 
1    neen 
lohumo 

g  • 

f  himo 
le  neen 
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CBse,  are  compound  respectively  of  ge^  *  they,'  and  of  neenj  *  we,'  *  us ' ; 
and  himo,  *  ye,'  *  you  ' :  and  hena,  contracted  from  hutn-tna  f  ye,  we),  de- 
signates that  the  pronouns  of  the  two  first  persons  are  both  in  the  plu- 
ral number,  the  preceding  characteristic  i,  or  i,  showing  which  of  the 
two  is  in  the  objective  case. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  original  defect  and  the  consequent  com- 
plexness  of  the  Delaware  transitions,  they  answer  the  purpose  intended, 
and  express  distinctly,  and  with  great  precision,  every  combination  of 
the  verb  with  the  pronouns^  But  the  rules  given  for  the  plural  termina- 
tions, though  general,  are  subject  to  many  exceptions,  as  may  be  partly 
seen  by  the  table  H.  7.  It  would  indeed  be  a  most  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon, to  find  a  purely  oral  language,  highly  inflected,  exempt  of 
those  anomalies  and  exceptions,  which  exist  in  languages  regulated  by 
the  art  of  writing  and  the  influence  of  great  writers.  We  cannot 
investigate  any  branch  of  our  Indian  languages,  without  discovering 
evidences  of  the  power  of  analogy  in  creating  that  uniformity  which 
renders  them  proper  vehicles  for  the  communication  of  ideas,  and  new 
proofs  of  their  gradual  progress,  the  result  of  the  application  of  the 
natural  faculties  of  man  to  that  object,  but  not^  of  any  preconcerted 
philosophical  system. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  very  evident  connexion  between 
the  usual  pronouns  and  those  inserted  and  variously  modified  particles, 
(a,  g  or  k,  /,  1,)  inserted  immediately  after  the  verb  proper,  which  I 
nave  designated  as  the  "inserted  characteristics  of  the  Pronoun."* 
But  both  the  initial  characteristics  and,  with  the  exception  of  himo, 
(you),  all  the  plural  terminations  are  derived  from  the  separable,  and  of 
the  same  character  as  the  possessive  Pronouns.  Why  himo  was  sub- 
stituted to  uwoy  the  termination  of  the  second  person  plural  of  the 
separable  pronoun,  and  preserved,  as  well  as  una,  in  the  transitions 
he — vou,  he — !£*,  does  not  appear. 

Taole  I.  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  Delaware  transitions,  in  the 
Indicative  present,  with  Eliot's  Massachusetts  paradigm  of  the  verb 
iocuichan  —  vnumat,  *  to  keep,'  and  with  that  of  the  Chippeway  verb  te- 
kop  —  chegawingf  *  to  tie,'  as  given  by  Dr.  James  in  the  Appendix  to 
Tanner's  Narrative.  They  exhibit  many  correspondences  and  several 
differences.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  those  specimens  alone,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  Delaware  was,  in  that  respect,  more  uniform,  com- 
plete, and  precise  than  the  two  other  kindred  dialects.  But  the  infer- 
ence may  be  premature.  A  laborious  investigation  of  Eliot's  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt,  with  the  mate- 
rials on  hand,  any  further  researches  into  the  Chippeway  ;  and  we  must 
wait  for  the  expected  elucidations  from  Mr.  Schoolcraft  and  other  in- 
telligent men,  who  are  engaged  in  that  pursuit.  That  language  is 
spoken  by  the  most  numerous  tribe  of  that  family,  and  acquires  addi- 


•  The  third  person  perhaps  excepted.     JWika,  plural    nekamaioa,  is  the 

V  have  been  derived 
!tma,  JSiluna,  are  the 


separable  pronoun,  and  the  particles  a  and  k  (or  g)  may  have  been  derived 
from  it.    The  origin  of  atca,  itna,  utea  is  obvious.    JYia< 


plural  of  the  two  first  persons.    Quere,  as  to  Z  and  i  f 
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tioDal  importance  from  its  great  affinity  with  the  Ottawa,  the  Potowo- 
tami,  the  Knistinau,  and  the  Algonkin  proper. 

It  may,  however,  he  ohserved,  that  the  origin  of  to*  in  the  Delaware, 
and  of  Oo  in  the  Massachusetts,  substituted,  in  the  conjugations,  for 
ntka^  and  nagoh,  the-  inseparahle  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  may  be 
traced  to  the  Chippeway  toeen  and  o-oon  (James),  o-un  (Schoolcraft). 
The  same  tr,  with  various  modifications,  (toe,  trt,  ttco,  &c.)  is  found  for 
that  person,  not  only  in  the  old  Algonkin,  the  Knistinau,  and  Potowo- 
tami,  but  also  in  the  Mountanee,  Penobscot,  Narraganset,  Mohican, 
Miami,  and  Shawnee.  (Comparative  Vocabulary,  which  see  also  for 
various  corresponding  plural  terminations  of  the  Pronouns.) 

The  objective  case  of  the  third  person  deserves  particular  considera- 
tion, since,  in  tho  Algonkin  family  at  least,  the  operation  of  tlie  verb  on 
the  object,  being  expressed  by  a  pronominal  termination,  the  inflection 
which  designates  that  operation,  or  what  we  call  the  case,  is  transferred 
(or  extended)  to  the  verbal  form  or  transition.  The  Indians  of  that 
family  say, '  /  fear  him  God,*  n'  quitalava ;  *  /  love  him  God,*  n'  dahoalcu 
A  small  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Heckewelder  must  be  noticed :  it  is  not 
alojfa  or  ala  which  designates  the  objective  case  of  the  pronoun  (him) ; 
it  IS  only  the  final  a.  Ahoal  belongs  entire  to  the  verb  proper  and 
remains  unchanged  through  all  the  varied  pronominal  combinations  and 
inflections.  But  the  a  clearlv  designates  him^  in  every  conjugation,  aa 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables  H.  and  H.  7.,  and  to  Zeisberger's 
paradigms ;  and  is  preserved  in  the  plural  (them),  adding  to  it  the  pro- 
per plural  termination.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  a  is  derived 
from  the  termination  of  the  inseparable  pronoun  ntka.  In  the  Chip* 
peway,  the  termination  un,  an,  umrij  of  the  same  pronoun  (ween,  o-un)  is 
likewise  preserved  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  transitions.  O  sagian, 
*he  loves  him.* 

But  in  the  Chippeway,  and  it  seems  also  in  the  Massachusetts,  the 
same  inflection  is  extended  to  the  noAn,  if  animate,  which  is  the  object 
of  the  action,  when  the  verb  is  in  the  third  person  (he  —  him,  he  — 
theml  Muktoa  means  <a  bear':  'he  saw  a  bear,*  <he  has  killed  a 
bear.'  are  Offiwabuman  mukwun,  and  Offinissan  mukwt/w:  *he  saw 
AtiTi,' *he  has  killed  Atm,'  'a  bear  himJ*  This  inflection  of  mvkwa  into 
mukwun  corresponds  with  the  Latin  accusative.  It  seems  also  that  it 
supersedes  the  plural  termination  of  the  noun  (ag) ;  so  that,  in  that  case, 
it  IS  uncertain  whether  the  man  saw  or  killed  a  bear  or  several  bears. 
(Schoolcraft). 

This  observation  is  quoted  here,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  what  seems  to  me  the  principal  deficiency  in  Zeisberger's 
Grammar.  The  omission  of  the  inclusive,  or  general  plural,  may  be 
easily  supplied.  But  since  it  is  certain  that  the  terminations  of  verbs, 
or  of  the  pronouns  connected  with  them,  (which  of  the  two  I  cannot 
say,)  are  altered,  according  to  the  nature  of  tiie  object  of  the  action, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  (Heckewelder's  Correspondence,  page 
438,)  it  seems  to  follow  that  there  must  be  another  set  of  transitions 
terminating  in  the  third  person,  so  as  to  distinguish  when  the  object  is 
animate  or  inanimate.  A  single  additional  pronominal  inflection,  dis- 
criminating it  from  him,  might  be  suflicient  for  the  purpose.  But  we 
are  left  ignorant  of  the  process.  The  two  instances  (of  transitive 
verbs)  given  by  Mr.  Heckewelder  are,  Nolhalfo,  <  I  possess ' ;  Netcotf, 
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fc 


'  I  see,'  if  the  object  possessed  or  seen,  is  animate ;  Nolha/ton  and  Ne- 
men,  if  the  object  is  inanimate.  The  aistinction  extends  to  intransitive 
verbs  —  *  Here  lies  my  horse,'  or,  *  my  axe.  In  the  first  case,  lies  is  *  shin- 
rieshm,'  in  the  other,  *  shingieshcn.'  In  the  Chippeway,  Dr.  James  gives 
;or  them,  egieu  if  persons,  enieu  if  things.  The  distinction  may  have  a 
more  extensive  influence  in  that  language  than  in  the  Delaware :  and 
this  is  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  School- 
craft speaks  of  it    (Lecture  Ist,  page  171). 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  respecting 

the  subjunctive,  that,  amongst  Zeisberger's  paradigms,  there  is  one,  of 

which  the  plural  of  the  Indicative  present  may  be  conjugated  as  the  sub- 

junctive.    J^UiiUapetoi^  *  I  am  free '  (or,  made  free),  or,  *  my  own  master.' 

Plural  first  person  —  NihiUapewineen,  or,  NihUlapewiyenA: 

second     "       —  Nihillapewihimo,  or,  NihillapewiyeJb 

third        ^  Nihillapewak. 


FORMATION   OF    TENSES,   VOICE,  &c. 

The  Table  K.  is  intended  to  give  some  notions  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  tenses,  the  passive  voice,  and  the  negative  form  of  verbs  are 
ffenearlly  formed ;  but  it  embraces  only  the  principal  tenses ;  and  many 
languages  have  also  more  than  one  negative  form. 

The  pluperfect  of  the  Delaware  subjunctive,  the  optative  of  the 
Massachusetts,  and  those  tenses  or  moods  of  the  Choctaw,  Muskhogee, 
Cherokee,  Chilian,  &c.,  which  are  expressed  in  English  by  *  I  may,  *  I 
would,'  *  I  should,'  &c.,  as  well  as  several  (such  as  the  causative  form) 
belonging  to  some  Indian  languages,  have  been  omitted.  Specimens 
will  be  round  in  the  detailed  transitions  of  the  respective  languages. 
It  will  also  there  be  seen,  that,  in  all  those  of  which  we  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge,  the  several  tenses  of  the  same  mood  are,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, conjugated,  in  every  other  respect  than  the  particle  characteristic 
of  the  tense,  as  the  present  tense. 

It  appears  by  the  table,  and  it  would  be  still  more  evident,  had  there 
been  space  for  the  conjugations  of  the  several  moods  and  tenses  in  both 
voices,  that  those  characteristic  particles  are  almost  universally  placed 
next  to  the  verb  proper,  much  oftener  after  than  before  it,  and  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  pronominal  combinations.  The  tables  H.  3. 4.  5. 6. 
will  show  this  for  the  Delaware  so  far  as  relates  to  tenses.  We  add 
examples  for  the  passive  voice  and  negative  form. 


Delaware. 


n*dahoaIa  /  love 

n' dahoala  neon  We  ** 

n*  dahoftl  gOMi  lam  loved 

n'  d&hoal  guni  hena  VTe  are  ** 

Atta  n*  dahoala  wi  Ida  not  love 

Atta  n*  dahoala  wu  neon  We  do  net " 

AUa  n*  dahoal  gonlwi  I  am  not  loved 

AtU  n*  daboal  gosti  winaan  Wk  are  not** 


n*  pandamenep  I  have  heard 

k*  peodamohuinoap  Te "      ** 

n'  ponda  xi  homp  /  wot      " 

k*  peada  xi  himo  akap  Ye  vere  " 

AtU  n'  pendam  owi  p  I  did  not  hear 

Atta  k'  pendam  o  wn  nawo  i^  Ye  **       " 

Matta  n'  penda  xi  wi  p  /  wu  not  heard 

Matta  k'  penda  xi  wimtwo  ap  Ye  wore  ** 
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Choctaw. 


ish  tokchS  th<m  tiest 

hash  tokchS  ye  tie 

chit  t  uU  okche  tlum  art  tied 

huch  it  uU  okche  y&  are  tied 


ch  ik  tokch  o  thou  dost  not  tie 

hash  ik  tokch  o  •  ^  <2o  not  tie 

ik  chi  t  uU  okch  o  <A/m  art  not  tied 

ik  huch  it  uU  okch  o  ye  are  not  tied 


In  the  Choctaw  uU  is  the  sign  of  the  passive,  and  is  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  verb  proper  tokchc,  between  t  and  okche.  We  have  another 
similar  instance  in  the  negative  form  of  the  Massachusetts.  Wadchan 
um  oo  uyi,  *  he  does  not  keep.'  Oo  is  the  negative  sign,  and  is  inserted 
within  the  pronominal  combination  umun. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  in  the  passive  voice  of  the  Choc- 
taw, (as  well  as  in  some  intransitive  verbs,)  the  pronoun,  which  with  us 
is  in  the  nominative,  is  put  in  the  objective  case.  The  same  observa- 
tion, for  the  passive  at  least,  applies  to  the  Muskhogee  and  to  the  Chero- 
kee. Ytst  is  the  nominative  of  the  first  person  singular  in  M uskhoffee, 
and  cha  is  the  objective  ease  singular :  *  he  ties  me^  cha  wonni  ist ;  *  mou 
tiest  me,'  cha  wonni  yichkist  The  plural  objective  of  the  same  person  is 
po.    (See  Table  B.) 

In  the  passive  voice  we  have : 

*  I  am  tied,'  cha  wonnagist ;  *  we  are  tied,'  homuLgiad    }       wonimiriat- 
*  we  two  are  tied,'  hokoUd,  J  '^  wonnagisi. 

In  the  Cherokee,  a  verbal  termination  wig  is  the  sign  of  the  passim, 
{as  gussi^  or  xi  in  the  Delaware) ;  and,  in  the  verb  *■  to  tie,'  lungiha  is 
converted  into  lungung.  But,  besides  that  change,  the  pronoun  is  put 
in  the  objective  case. 

*  They  tie  me,'  ungqua  lungiha ;        *  He  ties  you,'  tetsa  lungiha, 

*  /  am  tied,'  gungqua  lungung ;  'Fe  are  tied,'  telsa  lungung 
Tsiya  (I),  and  eisa  (we),  are  the  respective  nominative  cases. 

The  reason  of  this  use  of  the  objective  case  is  obvious.  We  put  the 
pronoun  in  the  nominative  case,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the 
verb  substantive :  but,  in  reality,  the  person  is,  in  the  passive  voice,  the 
object  and  not  the  subject  oi  the  action.  But  the  pronouns  are  lUso 
used,  in  tlie  objective  case,  in  the  negative  form  of  tne  Choctaw  verb; 
and  for  this  I  cannot  account. 

The  visible  correspondence  of  the  pronominal  combinations  between 
the  Delaware,  the  Chippeway,  and  the  Massachusetts,  is  ]ess  evident  in 
the  signs  of  the  tenses,  voice,  and  negation.  The  preterite  and  future 
in  the  Chippeway  are  expressed  respectively  by  kt  (^hgj)  an^,^^  PJ^- 
fixed,  instead  of  being  aflSxed  to  the  verb  proper.  The  sign  of  the 
passive  voice  in  the  Massachusetts  is  it.  That  of  the  negative  form  is, 
in  the  Chippeway,  kaw  prefixed ;  in  the  Massachusetts,  Oo  inserted  as 
above  stated. 

Although  our  information  respecting  the  Iroquois  is  limited,  Zeisber- 
ger  has  given  the  conjugations  of  the  Onondaffo,  (one  example  of  which 
will  be  K)und  in  the  appended  tables  of  simple  conjugation,)  and  gen- 
eral rules  for  the  formation  of  the  tenses,  and  of  the  passive  voice. 

There  are  various  modifications  of  the  inseparable  pronouns.  They 
are  prefixed  to  the  verb,  and  there  is  a  distinct  series  for  the  passive,  by 
which  alone  that  voice  is  distinguished  from  the  active. 
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The  most  usual  of  those  pronouns  are : 

Active  Voice, 

Sngmlcr, 

PteroZ. 

First  person,             ge,  wage ; 

unque ; 

Second  person,          Be,  wassa,  sa ; 

swa; 

Third  person,  mas.    ho,  waho ; 

hoti; 

Third  person,  fem.    go,  tgo ; 

gatL 

Passive  Voice, 

SinfuUtr. 

First  person,             junki ; 

tiunqua ; 

Second  person,          ietsa ; 
Third  person,  mas.   huwa ; 

ietswa; 
huwati ; 

Third  person,  fem.   guwa ; 

guwati. 

When  the  verb  begins  with  wa  or  <,  the  pronoun  is  inserted  between 
the  first  and  second  syllable  of  the  verb,  mstead  of  being  prefixed  to 
it 

There  are  two  future  tenses  corresponding  with  the  English  wiU 
and  shall.  The  first,  or  simple  future,  is  formed  by  prefixing  en,  'n ; 
and  the  future  imperative  by  prefixing  na  to  the  pronoun ;  the  Imper- 
ative by  inserting  or  prefixing  a,  (the  second  person  singular  being  thus 
converted  from  sa  into  assa).  The  preterite  tense  is  formed  by  affixing 
to  the  present  a  termination,  ochne,  squa,  chta,  &c.,  varying  according 
Xq  the  termination  of  the  verb. 

In  every  other  respect,  the  verbs  are  conjugated  like  the  present 
of  the  indicative,  the  diflbrences  of  number,  gender,  and  person  being 
distinguished  only  by  the  pronouns  as  above  stated.  Various  preposi- 
tions meaning  in,  on,  to,  undtr,  near,  &.C.,  and  some  conjunctions,  (as 
si,  *  for,'  *  because,')  may  be  affixed  to  the  verb  and  modtfy  or  alter  its 
meaning. 

No  mention  is  made  by  Zeisberger  of  a  subjunctive  mood,  of  a  dual 
or  special  plural,  or  of  transitions.  The  few  specimens  of  those  of  the 
Mohawk,  collected  by  Mr.  Dwight,  are  not  sufficient  for  any  general 
inference.  But  Zeisberger's  Grammar,  translated  by  Mr.  Duponceau, 
from  which  tlie  preceding  notes  have  been  extracted,  and  which  is  in 
the  library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
tains much  additional  interesting  information ;  and  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should  be  published.  A  very  voluminous  manuscript  German  and 
Onondago  dictionary,  compiled  by  Mr.  Zeisberger,  is  also  in  the  same 
library. 

Examples  have  been  given  of  the  relative  position  of  the  particles  which 
denote  tenses,  voice,  and  negation,  both  with  each  other,  and  with  respect 
to  the  pronoun  and  to  the  verb  proper.  The  view  even  of  that  branch  of 
the  subject  is  not  complete ;  and  materials  are  wanted  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  selection,  or  position  of  the  various  prepositions  or  other 
particles,  which,  being  either  prefixed,  affixed,  or  inserted,  modify  or 
alter  the  meaning  of  the  verb.  Although  the  Chilian  Grammar  of 
Father  Febres  is  mr  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  any  we  have 
of  our  Indian  languages,  he  has  not  been  able  to  give  more  than  a  few 
very  partial  rules ;  and  declares  the  choice  and  collocation  of  those  par- 
ticles to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  language,  and  to  be  acquured 
only  by  usage. 

NoTB.  Zoiaberger'i  paradigms  hariiii?  been  examined  firit  in  order,  his  definition  of  moods 
has  been  followed  ihroaghool  —  e.  f.  what  Eliot  more  propnrlj  calls  tbo  sopposiiire  mood.  Is 
here  termed  the  subjanctive. 
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CHEROKEE    ALPHABET. 

CHARACTERS     AS    ARRANGED     BT    THE     INVENTOR. 
RDWbO««ttFa*&y«»£P<5Mtf«9-OV 
WB*aJ»«diLrA#^4*09«d¥XZO€» 

REtAi^'^EoTO'^^srir^JK^v^^eacr 

^      ««>      A      Of      8. 


OBARACTBRS     SYSTEMATICALLY    ARRANGED     ITITH    THE     SOUNDS. 


ga     e  ka 


D  a 
• 

o^  ha 
w  la 
r  ma 


R  e 

n.  ge 
9  he 
(f  le 
Of  me 


e   Da  ^  hna  g  nab  ^  ne 


X  qua 

od    S 

«  da 
A  dla 
o  tsa 
a  wa 
dd  ya 


¥  sa 
w  ta 
£  tia 


id  que 
4  se 
»   de  « 
L  de 
T  tse 
«»  we 
^  ye 


te 


T    I 

y  gi 
Jh  hi 
F  li 
H  mi 
E  dI 
V  qui 
i»  si 

j[  di  JT  ti 
G  tli 
i»  tsi 
•  wi 
*yi 


<5  o 

A   go 

!•  ho 

G   lo 

*&  mo 
z  no 
•^quo 
*  so 
A  do 
V  tlo 

K  tSO 

e  wo 

ii  yo 


f^  u 
J    gu 
r  ha 
H  kt 
^  mu 

11    DU 

O)  quu 
V  sa 
s   du 
4»  tlu 

9    tSU 

^   wu 
cp  yu 


SOUNDS     REPRESENTED    BY    TOWELS. 

as  a  in  father j    or  short  as  a  in  rival, 


as  a  in  Aate, 
as  t  in  pique, 
asau^in  Law, 
as  00  m  fool, 


as  u  in  iu^,  nasalized. 


or  short  as  e  in  met, 

or  short  as  »  in  pi<, 

or  short  as  o  in  not, 

or  short  as  u  b  p%dl. 


CONSONANT 


1     Y 

E   gY 

dr  By 
«t  1y 

0*  nY 

s   quY 

R    SY 

f  dY 

P    tlY 
CGB  tSY 

%    WY 

B  yY 


SOUNDS. 

g  nearly  as  in  English,  but  approaching  to  k  ;  d  nearly  as  in  Englbhi  but 
approaching  to  t  ;   h,  k,  I,  m,  n,  q,  s,  t,  w,  y,  as  in  English. 

Syllables  beginning  with  g,  except  #^  have  sometimes  the  power  of  k  ;  A, 
s,  tf*,  are  sometimes  sounded  to^  tu,  tv ;  and  syllables  written  with  tl,  except  is, 
sometimes  vary  to  dl. 


(No.  III.) 

NOTE    BY    THE     PUBLISHING    COMMITTEE. 

[See  page  16.] 

Since  the  printiDg  of  this  volume  was  commenced,  two  sources  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  northwest  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, from  lat.  48^  to  lat.  59^,  have  been  consulted,  viz.  the  manuscript 
journal  of  Capt.  William  Bryant,  now  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  kept 
on  that  coast  auring  the  years  1^^  -  7,  embracing  vocabularies  of  several 
dialects,  originally  communicated  through  George  Bancroft,  Esq.,  and  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee ;  and  a  "  Report  of  an  Exploring  Tour " 
amount  the  same  tribes,  made  in  1829,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Green,  an 
American  Missionary,  and  published  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  Vols,  xzvi., 
xxvii,  (Boston,  1830-1.) 

Capt.  Bryant  enumerates  twenty  tribes  within  those  limits,  inhabiting  the 
numerous  islands,  and  the  coast  near  the  sea ;  but,  if  considered  according 
to  the  difference  of  lan^ua^e,  they  compose  only  four  grand  divisions. 
Commencing  on  the  norm,  trom  lat.  59^  to  lat.  55^,  there  are  found  ten  or 
more  petty  tribes  that  speak  the  Sitka  language,  viz.  the  ChiUartf  one  of 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  these  tribes ;  the  Sitka,  on  the  island 
called  by  the  Russians  Baranoff,  and  by  the  English  King  George  Illd.'s 
Island ;  the  Hoodsujihoo,  at  Hood's  Bay ;  the  ^rk  and  Kakey  on  Prince 
Frederick's  Sound ;  the  Edikinoe,  in  Chatham's  Straits ;  the  Kooyou,  near 
Cape  Decision ;  the  Henntga^  on  Prince  of  Wales'  Island ;  the  Stukeen^ 
and  Tumgarse, 

Mr.  Green  reckons  the  whole  number  of  those  whp  speak  the  Sitka  lan- 
guage to  be  6500.  He  describes  this  language  as  soft  and  musical.  It  is 
wellknown  that  the  Russians  have  a  settlement  on  Sitka  Island,  at  Norfolk 
Sound,  called  New  Archangel,  where  a  governor  resides,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  over  all  the  Russian  settlements  in  that  quarter.  New  Archangel 
was  originally  founded  bv  Baranoff,  a  Russian  governor,  in  1800,  but,  being 
soon  after  destroyed  by  ine  Indians,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Lisiansky,  tlie  Russian 
navigator,  in  1805.  It  was  visited  bv  Kotzebue  in  1824.  Mr.  Green  found 
here  two  ecclesiastics  of  the  Greek  Church. 

*  The  second  division  includes  tho^e  Indians  who  speak  the  Nass  language. 
Of  these,  three  tribes  only  are  mentioned,  viz.  the  Kass,  on  Observatory 
Inlet,  lat  55^  ;  the  Shebasha,  a  powerful  tribe  inhabiting  the  numerous 
islands  in  Pitt's  Archipelago  ;  and  the  MiUbank  Indians,  on  Millbank  Sound. 
This  language  is  described  as  excessively  harsh,  and  difficult  to  be  written, 
from  the  multitude  of  strong  guttural  sounds.  It  is  spoken,  according  to 
Mr.  Green,  bv  about  5500  Indians. 

The  third  division  comprises  the  tribes  on  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and 
others  speaking  the  same  language.  These  are  the  Cujnshewarf  the  MassU, 
and  the  Skiddtgat  or  Skittigeet,  which  inhabit  different  parts  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Island ;  the  Keesam,  and  the  Ki^arnee.  The  lanjguage  spoken  by 
these  tribes,  of  which  Mr.  Sturgis  has  furnished  a  specimen,  is  partially  known 
to  most  of  the  Indians  on  that  coast,  and  is  generally  used  by  the  traders  as 
a  medium  of  intercourse  with  them.  Skiddegat,  the  principal  Indian  village 
on  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  is  in  lat.  53°.  It  has  been  much  visited  by 
American  traders,  together  with  other  places  on  this  coast,  for  furs ;  but  the 
trade  has  declined,  and  almost  ceased,  of  late  years. 

A  fourth  language  was  fmind  by  Capt.  Bryant  on  the  northwest  extremity 
of  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island,  in  lat  51®,  which  he  terms  KeweUte  or 
J^ooittyt  and  of  which  he  has  preserved  a  specimen.  An  interesting  account 
of  the  manners  and  habits  or  these  various  tribes  is  furnished  by  the  same 
gentleman,  in  his  journal;  but  our  limits  forbid  us  availing  ourselves  of  it  at 
the  present  time. 


VOCABULARIES 


AND 


SELECT    SENTENCES. 


GENERAL  TABLE   OF  THE   TRIBES,  OF   WHICH   VOCABULARIES 
ARE  ANNEXED. 


Names  of  Tribes. 

Authorities. 

I. 

ESRIMAUX 

. 

I 

Hudson's  Bay 

Parry 

2 

Kotzebue*B  Sound 

Beechy 

3 

Tshuktchi  (Asia) 

KoschelofT,  (German) 

a 

t  Greenland 

Egede ;  CranU,  (do.) 
Klaproth,            (do.) 
Resenoff,            (do.) 

b 

t  Kadiak 

II.    4 

KiNAI 

III. 

Athapascas 

5 

TacuUies 

Harmon 

6 

Cheppejans 

M'Kenzie 

c 

6  Sussees 
Algonkin-Lehapb 

UmfreviUe 

IT. 

7 

KnisrinauE 

Harmon,  h.  ;   M'Kenzie,  m. 

8 

Chippeways 

Schoolcraft ;  James,  j.;  Keating,  k. 

P 

t   Algonkins,  (M*Ken- 
zie's) 

M'Kenzie 

9 

Ottawas 

•  Hamelin,  (French)  ;  James,  j. 

d 

t  Potowotaraies 

•  War  Dep.,  w.  d.  ;  Barton 

10 

Old  Algonkin 

La  Hontan 

e 

f  Chippeways  (east'n) 

John  Long,  (trader) 

f 

t  Mii^sissages 

Barton 

11 

SheshaUpoosh 
(Labrador) 

Gabriel,  (Indian  boy)  ;  Mass.  Hist.  Soc 

il 

t  Scoffies 

Gabriel 

Micmacs 

*  Father  Maynard,  (French)  ;  •  Bromley,  b.  ; 

Gabriel,  g. 

p 

t  Souriquois 

13 

Etchemins  (Passa- 
maquoddy) 

•  Kellogg ;  •  Treat,  t. 

14 

Abenakies 

Father  Rasle,  (French) 

•  Mrs.  Gardiner,  o. ;  •Treat,  t. 

ig 

t   Penobscola 

Massachusetts 

Eliot ;  Cotton,  c. 

P 

f  New  England 

Wood 

lb 

Narraganset 

Roffer  Williams  j  •  Treat,  t. 

Melerson,  t.  j.;  *  Heckewelder,  be.;  Edwards, 

17 

Mohicans 

E. ;  Jenks,  h. 

18 

Long  Island 

•  Jefferson,  t.  j.  ;  S.  Wood,  w. 

19 

Delawares 

*  Heckewelder ;  Zeisberger,  (German) 

p 

t   Sankhicans 

De  Laet,  (French  ?) 

I 

t   ^ew  Sweden 

C.  Holm,  (German) 

•  Heckewelder,  (German) 

f    Minsi 

IV.  20 

Najiticokes 

•  Vans  Murray  ;  *  Heckewelder,  (German) 
Smith ;  Beverly 

i 

t  Powhattans 

k 

t  Pampticoes 

Lawson;  Heriot;  Lane 

21 

Miamis 

•Thornton,  t.j  •  War  Dep.,  w.  D. 

22 

Illinois 

•  Anon.,  Duponceau  Collection,  (French) 

23 

Shawnoes 

•Jefferson,  T.  j.  ;  •War  Dep.,  w.  d.  ;  John- 
BtoD,  J. ;  Barton ;  Gibson  ;  Butler ;  Parsoos 

24 

Saukies 

Keating 

25 

Menomenies 

•  Doty,  D. ;  *  War  Dep.;  James,  j. 

T. 

iRoquois 

26 

Wyandota 

Johnston ;   Barton  ;  War  Dep. 

p 

t   Hurons 

Sagard,  (French) 

27 

Mohawks 

•  Parish,  p. ;  •  D  wight,  D. 

P 

t  Hochelaga 

De  Laet,  (French) 

28 

Onondagoef 

•  Zeisberger,  (German) 

29 

Senecas 

•  War  Dep. ;  Parish,  p. 

30 

Oneidas 

*  Jefferson,  T.  J. ;  Barton,  s.  b. 

1 

t  Cayugas 

Barton 

TOL.    II. 


39 
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Names  of  Tribes. 

Authorities. 

ai 

Tuscaroras 

*  Parish                                                                                              1 

82 

Nottoways 

*1.  Wood;  •Trevezant 

VI. 

Sioux 

33 

Winnebagoes 

•  Boilvin,  b.  ;   *  Cass,  c;  •  War  Dep. ;   Maj. 
Long,  L. 

34 

Dahcotahfl 

Keating,  k,  ;  Maj.  Long,  l.  ;  *  Cass 

35 

Yanktons 

Say 

m 

§  Assiniboins 

Urafreville 

36 

Quappas 

•  Gen.  Izard,  (French) 

37 

Osagea 

*  Dr.  Murray  ;  *  Cass,  c ;  Bradbury 

38 

Otloea 

*(Jas8 

n 

t  loways 
Omabai 

39 

Say 

40 

Minetarea 

Say 

o 

t  Crowe 

Say 

p 

t  Mandanei 

Indian  treaties 

q 

t  Shyennes 

Do.,        (doubtful) 

Tll.  41 

Catawbas 

•J.  L.  Miller;  Barton,  s.  b. 

VIII.  42 

CUEROKEES 

* Boudinot, B.;  Worcester;  (Pickering^s orthog- 
raphy, nasal  ung) 

IX. 

Chahtas 

43 

Choctas 

•  A.  Wright,  Mission.  Spell.  Book,  Pickering's 

- 

orthography 

44 

Chicasas 

*  Gallatin,  from  a  Chicasa  boy 

X. 

MUSKHOOXE 

45 

Muskhogee 

•  Gallatin  ;  *  Compare,  c.                                                          j 

P 

t  Hawkins*    Muskho- 

•  Hawkins                                                                                   1 

r 

t  Hitohitteea 

•  Ridge,  (a  Cherokee) 

XI.  46 

Utchees 

*  Ridge,  Q. ;  Ware,  d. 

•  GallaUn 

XII.  47 

Natches 

XIII.  48 

Adaize 

•  Sibley 

XIV.  49 

Chetimachas 

Duralde,  (French) 

XV.  60 

Attacapas 

Do. 

XVI.  51 

Caddoes 

•  G.  Gray 

XVII.  52 

Pawnees 

Say 

XVIII.  63 

Salish 

*  Anon.,  Duponceau  ColL 

XIX.  54 

f  WOCCOHS 

Lawson 

XX.  55 

§  Fall  Indiahs 
I  Black  Fret 

Umfreville 

XXI.  56 

Do. 

XXII.  57 

X Shoshonees 

Say 
M'Kenzie 

XXIII.  58 

i  Atnahs 

XXIV.  59 

t  Straits  of  Fuca 

Voyage  of  Sutil  y  Mexicana,  (Spanish) 

XXV.  60 

t  Wakash 

Jew  lit 

XXVI.  61 

X  Salmon  River, 
rFriendly  Village) 

f  KOULISCUEM 

M'Kenzie 

XXVII.  62 

Davidoff,  (German) 

XXVIII.  63 

X  Chinooks 

*  Franch^re,  (French) 

•  Sturgis ;  •  Bryant 

XXIX.  64 

Qd.  Charlotte's  Isl 

Explanatory   Note. 
Where  not  otherwise  noted,  the  orthography  is  English,  but  not  always  uniform. 
The  Vocabularies  of  the  tribes  numbered  1  to  53,  are  in  the  Vocabulary  No.  I. 
"  "  **         "      marked  t  "        "  "  No.  II. 

**  **  "  "  **        6  are  in  Urafreville's  Vocabulary. 

**  "  "  "  "         f  are  in  the  Miscellaneous  Vocabularies. 

Tribes  belonging  to  the  first  ten  families,  not  inserted  in  the  large  vocabulary, 
are  designated  by  the  letters  a  to  r.    Those  marked  by  the  Greek  letters  fi  and  y, 
are  duplicates  or  varieties. 
The  fFoccans,  though  marked  xix.  54,  belong  to  the  vii.  (Catawba)  family. 
The  letters  annexed  to  authorities  in  this  table,  stana  for  those  authorities, 
when  particularly  referred  to,  in  the  vocabularies. 
The  mark  *  denotes  MS.  authorities. 


No.  I. 
COMPARATIVE    VOCABULARY 

OF 

FIFTY-THREE   NATIONS. 


I,    I 
2 


tu. 


4 
5 
0 

r 

6 
!* 

10 

u 

12 

i:i 

14 
15 
IG 
17 
ItJ 


19 
20 
21 

24 

25 

^^7 
iM 
21J 

no 

31 

%j.  33 

:i4 
a^ 

3(} 
37 
3a 
3U 
40 

TIU  ^1 

Tiu.  42 

IX.  43 

44 

a,  45 


Dtt.  (NW.  CoaBlAm) 
Do.  CTfihuktctii,  Amftj 

£.  ihure) 
KinELi„ 
Tauulliea, 

ChipptwayBj 

UhJ  Aljyrfmkin, 
Sheaijatitpooithj  (Lab.) 

Blcheminfl,  (Fttssaro.) 
AbeiiakL4?9t 

NarrDgansetf 
MuhLcana, 
Mcriitaugfl,  (Long  IiL) 

llliiiotB, 
Sh&^  tines, 
Saakitia, 

Wjaiidntfli 
MohnwkAj 

Senecas, 
Oneidoji, 
Tuscan  iraVf 
Notiowajs, 

DahcoUibfl, 
Yankloiiff, 
Quiippa*, 

Oltoea, 

MiuetarifB, 

Cheroke^H, 


ai.  46  Utcbeea, 
mi.  47!  NateheB, 
%iiu  46    Adaizc, 

xrt  50    Att&c(i|iaii, 

Lvi«  51    Unddoes, 
Pawnees, 


KflU.  S3 


SnJiil  i , 


nakohluRjiiie 


kitdiemonetoo 
keiob«  man J  to 
kttcb«  matt  j to 
klicAn  manitoo 
aliayfiliourffb 
kijoutkj  {Creator)  ; 

mixham 
saifloa 

ketjUDi^aktf 
manjt 
manUf>o 

pau(aun]oiiiFOlb,  if. 
manto ;   masftaket 

inuod,  (fi  grtut  God) 
kilsbe  maDitlo 
manmtt 

kitchi  manetwa,  v. 
kbiteh  mu  tie  ton 

tep^neineriuk 

Umaind«aue 

lawanve^u,  f. 

oiub,  otcon 

awajie^u^  p. 

neeyooh 

yaiwuhn««you 

quakerhunt« 

iriaba.btmb,  B. 

wabkliDtLlungb&h 

wiii:aUmt:a 

wakautakeb 

Twakondiib 

wabdonrkh 

wjilifitmda 

man  bo  pa 

cbopwi'b 

ooii;iJahtiiiri|rbe,  B. 

byslilublif  yv. 

bihiagfita  {bttath)  ; 
bimim  (laajitr) 
konb^u  hoo*  a. 
dJekanndisU  tK4 


WlCK«1>    SriMT. 


k&nnoki  &. 


match  e  manitti 

maleb]  mtmiloa 
laacheiDantouet} 
loanocion,  m. 


roatfliniveiks 
mattanuit 

mtAndou,  mannltOj  k. 
mac  bees  cnnd,  w, 

tiiittaieasJii:! 
nmljtbj  manitto 
mall  annUit^ 
m*t<!bi  mcinitoo^  v. 
matcjmanctou 
match e me ne too ^  j, 
malcb«mauetoo 

degb^hutetiob,  okj 
oonoosooloobDOO,  u. 


olkum 

w^nbkansfaflecba,  l. 
WfLConahecdich 
Upobon  wukkfthbeh 

^tibcondabpbbconft 
isbUfunecrkflO 

yahwerejeb 
askina 


ebn^bkti 
thouwtihot 

anioiireu 


tpojjeeksbkak  oohiai* 

wmb 
yaujeb 
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Man. 

Woman. 

Boy. 

1.  1 

arnqna 

2 

tuak 

oolea 

einyook 

3 

juk 

aganach 

11.    4 

kochtaana 

ssioo 

III.     5 

tennee 

chaca 

6 

dinnie 

chequois 

IV.    7 

esqui 

negousis,  (my),  m. 

8 

kweewizais,  s. 

9 

anini 

nque 

kwiwisens 

10 

alissinap 

ickweh 

11 

napew 

sehquow 

12 

tchinem,  (vir)  ;  ln»i, 
(homo)f  B. 

epit 

albado 

13 

oskitap 

apet 
phainen 

14 

seenanbe,  (vir)  ;  are- 

vskinvtf 

nanbe,  (homo) 

15 

wosketomp 

mittamwosses,  esh- 

nunkomp 

qua,  c. 

iouskeene 

16 

nnin,  skeetomp 

squaws 

17 

neemanaoo,  h. 

p'ghainoom,  h. 

penaupahthuh,  h. 

18 

run ;  wonnun,  (white 

squah  ;  wonnunk, 

machuchan  ;  macha- 

man),  w. 

(white  woman)  f  w. ; 

weeskt,  (lUtU  chUd), 

younskquask, 

w. 

(young  woman,  w. ; 

weenai,  (old  wo- ' 

man),  w. 

19 

lenno 

okhqueh,  khqueu, 

pilawets  hitoh 

20 

wohacki 

acquahique 

wahocki 

21 

helaniahy  v. 

metamsah 

kwewiaah,  t. 

22 

inim,  illini,  s.  b. 

ickoe 

23 

illeni,  g. 

equiwa,  j. 

akillewaythetha,  J. 

24 

neDeo 

kwyokih 

kwee-essah 

25 

eenayayneewuk,  (pi.) 

meelayaymo 

oapahauneeshah 

T.  26 

aingahon 

utehkeh 

omaintsentehah 

27 

oonffuich,  p. 
elschinak 

o-oonhechUen|  p. 

lucksare 

2r 

echro 

haxhoahehawak 

2J 

unguoh,  T. 

yehong,  p. 

aukBhawau,  d. 

3f 

loonkquee 

ac^inhaiti,  t.  j. 

lacsaghy  t.  j. 

31 

aineehau 

aitsrauychkaneaweah 

wariaughy  s.  b. 

3i^ 

eniha 

ekening 

aqueianha 

VI.  33 

wongahah 

nogahali 

34 

weetshahsktah 

weenowkhindgah 

oaksheeduh 

35 

weechaaha 

weeah 

hoheesheenai 

36 

nikkah 

37 

neka 

wako,  w.  D. 

shinzo  shin^ 
chintoingyai 

38 

wahsheegai 

nahhakkai 

3J> 

noo 

waoo 

noojin^ga 

40 

mattra 

meeyai 

shikanja 

Tll.  41 

yabrecha 

eeyauh 

eechahuh 

Tin.  42 

askaya 

ageyung 

atsataa 

IX.  43 

hottok  nokni;  hottok. 

hottok  ohyo 

Vila  nokniy  w. 

44 
X.  45 

(a  person) 

istahouanuah 

hoktie 

chibouosi 

XI.  46 

cohwita,  G. 

wauhnehung,  g. 

susunedah,  g. 

XII.  47 

tomkuhpena 

tahmahl 

tamunoonoo 

XIII.  48 

haasing 

quaechuke 

tallahache 

XIV.  49 

pautchehase 

kithia 

hacsehamche 

XV.  50 

lol 

nickib 

ishpe 

XVI.  51 

shoeh 

nutteh 

sheatsseh 

XVII.  52 

tsaeeksh 

tsapat 

peeshkee 

xviu.  53 

ekeltamauih 

sunmaem 

NO- 
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GlllE.. 

Intabt,    CtllLU, 

F^TU£R. 

t.   1 

Bltata 

g 

knngneen 

eeg^fcltigugagft 

3 

ti^jitiagacli»K« 

iaunfjffach ;   uiikiah- 

kak,  M. 
xkjinikeji 

atta,  niakiv 

11.    4 

kipum 

Btuktn 

in.    5 

ebuiuD 

zflnb,  (mi/) 

{] 

IT.      7 

«4]UlliiUt    t'^ 

utr^iLSf  n. 

Hootawitj  ('"!/)»  «' 

6 

ekwa^aja,  *. 

ah^>mfl^ji,  (hahi),  s. 

nos^  s.  J  iioaiii,(m^)|  J. 

0 

nma^s&nSf  {tittle) 

npifiotchmg 

nos 

10 

ickwpssc'ii                       1 

{jtiljilocMbm 

nouiitey,  (my) 

11 

awAnU 

r>tJtow»tJj  (wy) 

l^J 

myvtcbUli 

ri.uibj  (fliiy) 

13 

p^UquasLS 

warKifl 

timUquH 

14 

niuksk^e 

citfiiiiiis 

neiuiungui,  (my) 

15 

nanks(|uau 

miiklfiii 

DOMh,  («i/) 

10 

9*iuastfw**j  (d  UHU)  ; 

pniKHis,  ivonaneaej 

ofh 

kiljtiickciuaw,  (fttar- 

(juuAin^) 

ruigtfiiitr} 

17 

peeaquiaoo,  «. 

cbacqaeaeet|  B.              i 

aghait*  *i. 

16 

{fitthgirf),  w. 

n^eckunli 

CV^'B 

>^^ 

okhqueU^  hsitdb 

amemetia 

nokhj  (my) 

at} 

pi^ehquaL 

awaiintet 

nowDaer  iio«iJi 

SI 

apiloBsab,    v. 

nrjksabc-hfV.;  itai(ih,i.B. 

2^ 

coeaseimak 

nuiasack 

2:^ 

fiqnithftU«,  J. 

hippeliilha^  o. 

noLba,  (my)«  J. 

2i 

skweasah 

npontin 

uoBcta,   (m^) 

2fi 

ke^shayflhnli 

boahnua 

V.  SG 

yavve*?(iioullio 

r^J^ionbhah                        ^ 

bajeata 

27 

jckisau,  D- 

liiUsbaliti,  p« 

lagan CO f   p. 

2ri 

jabagcinft  (tchro 

Jxh44 

jouihha;   ag«fieu- 

29 

jekabawaUi  »- 

(ikMhnlio.^  ^. 

hanee,  p. 

30 

cddaieatf  t.  J* 

ixhanJi 

ratfeneb^  laggeh 

3t 

ftikaQt^aJi 

nwkreeuh 

3y 

nahka«ehk«hf  w-  n. 

akrob^  w.  ». 

ti.  3:J 

btft^nahkeenik,  v. 

neekcbiink^^enik^  tt* 

cbabciiLkal,  d. 

34 

Wf^atahetfahniLh,  c* 

oakiibee  opah^  c. 

atag,  c. 

ar^ 

weiacUmcbano 

okclietcbopa 

atoucu 

36 

ache  hji  oka 

ihntait«h 

37 

■h«mft  ebingm 

indarah 
anWba.L 

38 

cheemeainj^  yd 

c  beech  in  g^ai 

3S* 

mc*e  jitigfa 

Bhttif  a  ahmga 

dadaJf  ^,  dftikiliA 

4(1 

nifeyaikJin  ja 

mnnon^obj  ( children) 

lanUi 

vti,  41 

yabwflcliahnh 

yet^ntiimwa 

yahtooaa 

tJJi    4S 

ayayutAa 

oofitekub,   R. 

etawl*,  (i!»3f) 

U,  43 

viJla  tek,  w* 

, iiDuUa,  {hit);  umuU 

'     Ia.  (mi/) 

aunkka 

44 

iakHf  0.                        ' 

ifrikji  o. 

I.  45 

oknloiohA 

bopobyvah 

Ubie 

11.  AG 

fltin«&(ih«  G. 

ebitung',  o. 

III,  47 

bf>b1eiioo 

tjitaie 

abiBbtiiaha 

im.  4S 

quoiUwiflLqck 

taUahening 

kewatiick 

11V.  49    Itimnkhv 

natdepo 

bine^bia 

]LT.  GO    nickibishpe 

ahernpstapaliam 

»bau 

iri.  51 

nuttiH*;^n«eh 

kiaolaeh 

aa 

IVH.  5^3 

tcborakib 

fkokiaigh 

atepash 

%vut,  53 

tnlahrew 
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Mother. 

Husband. 

Wife. 

I.   1 

amama 

ooinga,  ooeiua 

nooleeanga 

2 

qaaoog 

3 

uika 

agnak,  K.;  nuUiik,  y 

11.    4 

anna 

asioo 

jii.    5 

unnangcool 

eki 

ayeye 

G 

zinah,  (mij} 

zidinnie,.(my) 

zizayunaiy  (my) 

IT.     7 

ekawe,  h. 

nenAbem,  u. 

echemagun,  h. 

8 

ningai,  (my),  k.  j  ne- 

nabaiin,  s. 

nimindimoimlsh. 

gah,  (my),  m. 

(my),  8. 

9 

g&chi 

nape 

10 

napeina 

11 

nahkhowee 

naapen 

tishquah 

12 

kich 

tchenememvl,  saypee- 

niguemcky  saypee- 

tah,  B. 

turn,  B. 

13 

nikos 

noskitapain 

n'wennaisom 

14 

nigairs,  (my) 

nekiude,  (/  am) 

nvBsi,  (lam) 

15 

okasoh 

wahauk 

mittamwoaais 

16 

nokasu;  nichwhaw, 

(my) 
okegan,  h. 

wasick 

weewo,  mittummus 

17 

waughecbehy  (A«*),  h 

weewoue,  h. 

18 

cwca 

ks-hamps 

keeua 

19 

gahowes 

wekhian,  (your)^  s.  b. 
niasrsoh  (?)  son  (?) 

okhqueu 

20 

uicque 

nee-eewah 

21 

kekiah,  (yr),  v  ;    nin- 

hahpama,  w.  d. 

niwewa,  v.;  neewee- 

gah,  s.  B. 

wab,  (my),  s.  b. 

22 

meckia 

nanipeheman 

ouiono 

23 

neegah,  (my),j.; 

washeUhe,  (your),  j.  ; 

keewa  (your)^  j. ;  ne- 

newa,  o. 

was  eche,  w.  d. 

wah,  8.  B. 

24 

kekeenan 

25 

meekeeushaymauwuh 

naupeum 

V.  26 

aneheh 

azuttanohoh 

27 

yetun,  p. 

teakneederoo,  p. 

t^ea^n^eterlook, 
(my)f  D. 

28 

onurha 

echro 

29 

nooghe 

teachnee 

teyauknee,  (my),  d. 

30 

ragoonoohah,  aggoon- 

nolhoh 
eanuh 

tiaganette,  t.  j. 

nailoohy  t.  j. 

31 

nayyutB 

kautyaukuh 

32 

ena,  w.  d. 

gotyakun 

dekea 

VI.  33 

chahcheekab,  b. 

cekunah,  b. 

heechahweeno,  b. 

34 

eennli,  c. 

henahkoo,  c. 

loweetshooy  c. 

35 

hucoo 

36 

jadah 

37 

enauh 

enceca,  c. 

38 

eehong 

39 

eehong 

40 

eeka 

VII.  41 

jaxu 

yakezah 

yakezuh 

VIII.  42 

etsi,  (my) 

agiwehi,  (my) 

aquatalii,  (my) 

XX.  43 

iskeh 

kottok,  w. 

tekche,  (his) 

44 

sushca,  (my)f  g. 

illahwah.  g. 

oughwahah,  g. 

X.  45 

ichfikie 

ihhi 

hvvah 
ohdieuhtang,  g. 

XI.  46 

kitchunghaing,  g. 
kwalneslioo 

ohdieuhtang,  g. 

XII.  47 

tamahlnesoo 

(tepenisoo 

XIII.  48 

amanie 

hasekino 

quochekinok 

XIV.  49 

haille 

hichehase 

hichekithia 

XV.  50 

tegn 

we  iol,  (my)  ;  ha,  (her) 

nickib;  ha,  (Aw) 

XVI.  51 

ehneh 

ahhannoh 

danahhe 

xvii.  52 

atecrah 

XVIII.  53 

skohe 

NO. 


i] 
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SOK. 

Daughter. 

Brother. 

1.  1 

eerninga 

panneeya 

kattougoolee,  anninga 

2 

oowingeelaka,  (my) 

3 

rinaka  ;  je^rnaka,  k. 

paonica 

anecbluktik,  kanigojak 

II.    4 

saija 

ssazaa 

kula 

III.    5 

e^aze 

eacha 

ecbill 

6 

ziaiay,  (my) 

zilengai,  (my) 

zi  raing,  (my) 

IT.     7 

equssis,  u. 

netanis,  (my),  M. 

8 

ningwisis,   (mv))  8. ; 
negwis,  (my),  j. 

nin  danis,  (my),  s. ; 

osyaiema,  s. 

nedanois,  (viy),  j. 

9 
10 

kwis 
nitianb,  (my) 

tanis,  an,  (plur.) 

sayin,  (elder) 
nikantsh,  (my) 

11 

nouseneechen 

natanish 

meecan^e 

cbisb  wichekecteak 

12 

unquece 

unto  use 

13 

n'kos 

n'suos 

nesiwas 

14 

naemmann,  (my) 

nedirs,  (my) 

niteie,  (my) 

15 

naumon 

nuttonis,  (my),  c. 

neemat,  (my) 

16 

nummuckiese,  (my) 

nittaunis,  (my) 

neemat 

17 

w'tiyoaman,  h. 

otoosan,  h. 

ogbethman,  h. 

18 

contayux 

19 

quisaall,  (hit) 
nucksqaan 
akwisaima,  v. ;  un- 

ukhdanall,  (his) 

nimat 

20 

hunttawu 

ne-eemat 

21 

atanaleh,  (his),  v. 

wedaa-milaneb  ,(my)  ,v. 

^wissahy  w.  D. 

22 

koisso 

tahana 

23 

nickethwa,  o. ;  naque- 
tbah,  w.  D. 

neetanitha,  (my),  j. 

negenena,  s.  b. 

24 

nekwessa 

tones 

lessema 

25 

nekeesh,  vr,  d. 

oatouneemaa 

oanabsbaymauwuh 

T.  26 

hoomekauk,  (kis)^  w.d. 

ondequieu,  u. 

baenyeba,  (my) 

27 

leeyan,  p. 

ekheya,  p. 

t^eabg4ttahnoondnc- 

lib,  D. 

jattotege 

28 

hehawak 

echro  jehawak 

29 
30 

e«awook,  p. 
yungh,  T.  J. 

keawook,  p. 
kayungh,  t.  j. 
kaunuEwuhh 

levaugalteanouaa,(my) 

31 

wahnoohnoh,  ainee- 

caunolka,  ketot- 

hau 

keb,(?)   8.B. 

32 

wakatonta 

eruba 

kabtobtekeb,  w.  d. 

VI.  33 

eeneek,  b. 

beenuhk'babbab,  b. 

subnkeecbee,  b. 

34 

meetshingkflhee, 

meetsboongkahee,  c. 

sonkakoo,  (his},  m. 

35 
36 
37 

(my),  c. 
cheeheelcoo 

weetochnong 

weeshinga,  (my),  c. 

eweipinda 

38 

eeingyai 

eeongai 

39 
40 

ee  jinggai 
moourishai 

ee  jonorgai 
macath 

TII.  41 

koorewa 

enewah 

murraundaa 

Till.  42 

aqastsiaskaya,  (my) 

aquetsiageynng,  (my) 

un^genele,  (my  el' 

der),  B. 
itibapisbi,  w. 

IX.  43 

oflhe  (offspring), 

oshetik,  (his) }  susso- 

susso,  (my) 

tek.  (my) 

44 

nnchippotah,  o. 

ussatic,  G. 

enuckfe,  h. 

X.  45 

chahpozhe,  (my) 

cbahcbostie,  (my) 

tuycbokkaduy,  c. 

XI.  46 

tesunung,  (my)  o. 

teyunung,  (my),  a. 

cbobtub,  G. 

XII.  47 

akwalaesuta 

mahnoonoo 

kakanesha 

XIII.  48 

tallehennie 

quolasinic 

erasing 
base pa 

XIV.  49 

bicbeyabankithia 

XV.  50 

shka 

tegu 

basbka 

XYI.  51 

hininshatraeh 

binin  nutteb 

nabyin,  s. 

XVII.  52 

p«erontata 

tcboorageelaha 

eerarce 

XVIII.  53 

aainUah 
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Sister. 

Ah  Indian. 

Head. 

1.   1 

2 
3 

kattangootee,  neiya 

innueet,  (pL) 

neakoke,  neakoa 
neakoa 

najaka 

naskok 

II.    4 

tatscha 

aibsagge 

III.    5 

etaze 

pitsa 

6 

edthie 

IV.    7 

istegwen,  h.  ;  usti- 
quoia,  m. 

8 

missaiu,  k. 

ne  ostegwon,  (my),  j. 

9 

nishanawba,  j. 

ondip,  (his) 

10 

oostikwan 

11 

illenou 

stoukoaan 

12 

nemish 

illenoh,  B. 

«nidgik,  mononcbee^. 

13 

neneagan 

14 

nebaenemvii,  (my 

metep 

* 

man  says) 
menitsokessi,,  (my 
woman  says) 

15 

missis,  wetompasin,  c. 

aberginian,  w. 

pubkuk 

16 

weticks,  weesummis 

uppaquontup 

17 

weetawnpthooan,  h. 

weensis,  (his),  e.  ;. 
utup,  S.  B. 

18 

keesunis,  w. 

inchun,  w. 

okeyununc 

19 

lenape 

wil,  wihl 

20 

ihn,  iin 

nulabammou,  (the) 

21 

akoshimomah,  t. 

toseDDeoh,  w.  d. 

indepekoDeb,  v. 

22 

missen 

wupip 

23 

tolemah,  s.  b. 

elanemalethalene,w.D. 

weelekeb,  9.  b.  ;   wee- 
seb,  (his),  p. 

24 

netekwema 

wesbi 

25 

oamayshaymauwuk 

mahcheetah 

wayisb 

V.  26 

aenyaha 

iomwhen,  (pi) 

skotau,  8.  B. 

27 

kege,  p. 

guihhoonwih,  d. 

anoonjee^  p. 

28 

akzia 

anuwara 

29 

kege,  p. 

ungqnaooway,  d. 

oonooen,  p. 

30 

aktschee 

onooDJee 

31 

eanunnoor,  c. 

obtabreh 

32 

ahkahchee,  w.  D. 

setarake 

VI.  33 

wichkeh,  b. 

wankshick,  l. 

nabsabbab,  b. 

34 

tunkshe,  m. 

hickechewechas- 
ta,  w.  D. 

pab,  c. 

35 

towinochtee 

pab 

36 

pabhib 

37 

wetongah 

watatereh 

38 

nasoo 

39 

toinggai 

pab 

40 

antoo 

VII.  41 

yadah 

yayeh 

iska 

VIII.  42 
IX.  43 

unggedo,  (my  elder),  b. 

pungwiya 

hotok  vpi  humma,  w. 

askaw 
nashkobo 

44 

nuckfisy  H. 

buttuck  uppebo- 
mah,  w.  D. 

isbkubo,  0. 

X.  45 
XI.  46 

chuhyunung,  o. 

istuychaday,  c. 
coeUeecbcblab,  d. 

ikah 

ptseotan,  d. 

tomne  apoo,  (man's 

XII.  47 

aluwachneaoo,  (my) 

tapakop 

head) 

XII.  48 

nasinff 
hichekithiepa 

tocbake 

XIV.  49 

katte 

XV.  50 

penn 

ashhat 

XVI.  51 

dathdin,  s. 

hassaiynaiy 

doknndsa 

xvn.  52 

eeta  bee 

paksbu 
splakeen 

XVIII.  53 

antlesitzoops 

K<>. 


».] 


VOCABULARIES. 


aia 


Haik 

Pica. 

FORKHIAD. 

1.  1 

nujTftkkft 

keni^ 

k^awgi. 

s 

nticbel,  Daoitf  c. 

ke&tick 

3 

niijak»  nuJQt 

k«tiok 

It.    4 

■zu^ 

Biaiilach 

HI.     5 

oti^zpga 

6 

Ihifgnh 

IV.     7 

mistekUhj  11. 

miakawtickt  k, 

e 

tnlnisia^  ti. 

otoiikifijik|£. 

o^kQtttk,  E. 

11 

kUig 

10 

U 

peetbqunhajj 

12, 

13 

J4 

nepleMmftr 

Deflinsegfrk,  (my) 

tnepkatf^i* 

15 

mt^iitik 

muake«uk 

wuskodiuk,  {Aw> 

10 

weaheck 

IDKOltlUck 

17 

weghaufk  iiri^  E. 

lutkuahkub;  t.  j. 

tkftwacbffanimfrei  he* 

lb 

weunh 

Jd 

mickhbeken 

wQshfiilkaiik 

Wakhgalau 

20 

nee-eesquat 

SI 

□eliflsab,  t. 

keelingch,  t. 

mahawlDgillQit,  r. 

22 

ni^iiss&h 

2a 

w«iathoh,  f. 

Hf'Beeh^  s,  D, 

24 

iieiioiHOu«h 

fliklshekokeh 

Dekesbih 

25 

we«aynelbun 

BeekeHbikf  (wy)i  ^■ 

nekah,  (m^),  u. 

V.  2ii 

arocbiHj  H, 

aonchm,  it. 

amnaruhsubkorJob* 
gbcTi,  n. 

27 

oonooctQiaPj  p. 

PokoooMehf  d. 

28 

□tiuebquiie 

o^Qbra 

ogenquare 

^,> 

onunkaab;  D. 

kiiug^obftb^u,  o. 

kawkanpjou,  n. 

30 

onanquis,  T.  j. 

iticoDkak^  T. ^. 

okeenqtuib 

at 

f!<twa*ra,  s,  b. 

32 

howufao 

ri.  33 

34 

pahkee,  c. 

eflfni,  K. 

^etai,  E. 

3£. 

paho. 

petai 

eetaibcm 

31J 

nijihcib 

iktek 

37 

p&ahB. 

pak 

38 

naU)i^ 

pa 

55 

pakee 

iitdai 

pai 

40 

lira 

eeU 

eere© 

TTI.    4t 

lakoQBfi 

beemoh 

eetaup 

VKi.  42 

giUuDg 

ookoktunge^  (his)j  b.   ' 

fhllakla,  w. 

11.  43 

panshS,  (hitf) 

muebsbnla 

44 

paaba,  o^ 

iiBokub,  fl. 

1.  45 

m 

t^blovaj  Ci 

nygknomfkf{M$)f€* 

11.  4t) 

ptaaaongj  d> 

in.  47 

etene 

xirr  4e$ 

cttlatuf^k 

annack 

iir.  41> 

kiiUeko 

kanakc»t<t 

IV.  50 

ttiefih 

runt* 

ivi.  51 

bai^l 

dachunkia 

dauUaiigbadiaugh 

XVII.  b2 

Dsha 

pakabeerc^e 

%\nu  53 

komk^ 

fifthiakatloodtu 

4 
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Ear. 

Eye. 

Nose. 

J.  1 

heeutin^a 

eieega 

kingara,  keinak 

2 

tsbee  utik  ;  shudek^c. 

eerruka;  enga,  c. 

kingar,  kingnuk ; 
nga,  c. 

3 

tschintak,  tschistuchk, 
(plural) 

iik 

chinga;  tatuk 

II.    4 

szaga,  (plural) 

snaga 

III.    5 

ocho,  (plural) 

onow,  (pi) 

paninchis 

6 

nackbav 
eskisoch,  m. 

IV.    7 

otoweegie,  m. 

miskeewon,  h.  ;  oski- 

8 

ottowug,  s. 

oskingick,  (pi),  u. 

wm,  M. 
schafiguin,  k. 

9 

tawag 

tchkijik 

tchaje 

10 
11 
12 

ooskinshik,  (pi) 

yash 

hadotfugan 

potfogvl 

vchiclun 

13 

chalkse 

n'siscol 

nitou 

14 

netairak^,  (my) 

tuesikv 

kiUn 

15 

webtauog 

wuskesuk,  (pi),  (Ms) 

wutch 

IG 

wuttovwog,  (pi.) 

wuakeesuck.  (pi) 

17 

lowahque,  8.  b. 

ukeesquan,  (his) 

okewon,  8.  b. 

18 

catawoe 

skesuc 

cochoy 

19 

witlauak 

wuskingwal 

wikiwon 

20 

nucktowhuck,  (my) 

nucksskeneequat,  8.  b. 

nickskeeu 

21 

tawakeh,  v. 

keshekweh,  v.  j  kee- 

kiwaneh,  v. ;  keewah- 

seekwee,  s.  b. 

nee,  s.  b. 

22 

nittagai,  (my) 
towakah,  p. 

isckengiconuh 

23 

skisseeqwa,  s.  b. 

ochali,  o. 

24 

nektowakje,  (my) 

neskishekwih 

nekkiwanuek 

25 

oashkayshavic 

oocheeush 

V.  26 

hoontauh,  s.  b. 

yochquiencfoch,  s.  B. 
ookoria,  p. 

7uungahy  s.  b. 

27 

wahunchta,  (j>L)fT. 

geneuchsa,  p. 

28 

ohuchta 

ogachra,  (pi,) 

oniochsa 

29 

waunchta,  (pi),  p. 

kaka,  p. 

cagonda,  p. 

30 

ohuntah 

ohkunlaa 

onoo-ooh8ahono<M>oh- 
sah 

31 

ohhahneh 

ookawreh 

ohtchyohsay 

32 

suntunke,  (pi.) 
nabchahwahhah,  B. 

unkoharac,  (pi) 

oteusag 

VI.  33 

ishchahsuhhah,  b. 

pahhah,  b. 

34 

pohe,  K. 

ishta,  oTf  wishta,  k. 
ishtah 

poaghay,  c. 

35 

nougkopa 

pasoo 

36 

nOttah,  (pi) 

inschta 

37 
38 

naughta 
nanlots 

ecrhtaugh 
ishtah 

pau 
paisoo 

39 

nectah 

ishtah 

pah 

40 

lahockee 

ishlah 

apah 

VII.  41 

doxu 

heetooh 

eepeesooh 

kohvoungsahli,  (my) 
ibichulo 

VIII.  42 

ffule 
hoksibbsh 

Ukata,  (pi) 

It.  43 

mishkin 

44 

hokscbity  H. 

sushkin 

ibechellah,  s. 

X.  45 

huchko 

tolltlowah 

yopo 
cohtemee,  o. 

XI.  40 

cohchipah,  a. 

cohchee,  o. 

XII.  47  '  ipok 

ok  tool 

shamats 

xm.  48    calat 

analca 

wecoocat 

XIV.  49    urahache 

kane 

chiche 

XV.  50 

ann 

uill 

idst 

XVI.  51 

dabishta 

dachiaugh 

daswehaugh 

XVII.  52 

atkaroo 

keereekoo 

tshusahoji 

XVIII.  53 

tainah 

sktloons 

aapsaacks 

NO.    I.] 
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Mouth. 

TOKGUB. 

Tooth. 

I.   1 

kanneera 

okkara 

keuteetka 

a 

kainaeeak 

kooUy ;  kautilka,  (pi.) 

gutyk;guUuk,(pO»K- 
ssakoiatft 

3 

kandak 

II.    4 

Bsussak 

Bzulio 

III.    6 

UoolA 

ohgoo,  (pi.) 

6 

edthu 

goo^ipl.) 

XT.     7 

meeton,  h. 

otayenee,  u. 

roeepit,  (piO,  h. 
wibid,  (pi.),  8. 
put ;  nibit,  (my) 

8 

OtOD,  K. 

otainani,  m. 

9 

t6n6 

tenanian 

10 

ooton 

tibit 

11 

tellenee 

mep^ethex 

irabldirl 

12 

willenonh,  b. 

13 

neswona 

nyllal 

14    ned*n,  (my) 

mlrasir 

nepit,  (my),  (pi.) 

15    nuttooDy  (my) 

meenannob 

meepit 

16    wuttone 

weenat 

wepit,  (his) 

17   otoun,  s.  B. 

wepeeton,  (aw),  b. 

18   cuttoh 

keput,  (pL) 

19  '  wdoon,  wtoon 

wilano 

wipit,  (pi.) 

20 

huntowey 

Deeannow,  ah  (?) 

neeput,  (pi.) 

21 

tonennehyV. ;  toneeb. 

wehlaneb,  v. 

weepitab,  (pi.),  v. 

22 

8.  B. 

wilei 

23 

weelinwie,  b. 

wepeetalee,(A«),  (pi), 

24 

wektoneh 

nennaneweh 

p. 
nepitan,  (pi.) 

25 

oataynunneewuh 

waypay 

T.  26  !  esskaahereeh,  8.  b. 

undaucbabeeaUy  s.  b. 

U8koonBbeeau,(pi.),8.B. 

27    wachsacarlunt,  p. 

oooacbsay  p. 

cubnoojub,  d. 

28 

ixhagachrahuta 

enachse 

onotacbia 

29 

wacheagaint,  p. 

wanucbsba,  p. 

kaunujow,  d. 

30 

yeeaook 

oDou  weelab,  onouwee- 

loot 
otoataeh,  otobaeb,  8.  b. 

31 

oakawruhweigh 

auwuntawaay 

32 

eskaharant 

darsunke,  q. 

oloaag,  (pi.) 

Ti.  33 

eehahy  b. 

debzeebab,  b. 

34 

ea,  c. 

tsbayzhee,  o. 

bee,  c. 

35 

e-e-e 

chaidzbee 

bee 

36 

jbhah 

debzeb 

37 

ehaogh 

38 

ee 

raizai 

bee 

39 

eehah 

they  see,  or,  tbaiaee 

e-e-e,  (nng.) 

40 

ee-ee-eepchappah 

neigb  jee 

ee-ee 

TII.  41 

eaomo 

heesoomoflcb 

heeaup 

Tin.  42 
IX.  43 

taiawli,  (my) 
ishtd 

^bnob^ah 
issuiilQaii 

tetainuUwgung,  (my) 
not« 

44 

itta,  o. 

issoonlusb,  a. 

DUtta,  G. 

X.  45 

chakDoh 

tolaaoab 

notte,  (pi) 

XI.  46 

teaishhee,  d. 

cooUacaby  o. 

tekeing,  d. 

xii.  47 

heche 

itauk 

int 

XIII.  48 

tenanat 

awat,  (pi) 

xiT.  49 

cba 

buene 

bi 

XV.  60 

katt 

nedle 

ode,  (sing.) 

XVI.  51 

dnnehwatcha 

badebto 

tonaugb,  (pi.) 

XVII.  52 

tskaoo 

hatoo 

baroo 

XVIII.  53 

apleemtsau 
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Beard. 

Neck. 

Arm. 

1.   i 

ooinitkee 

tokelooga 

teiyakanak 
Udleek ;  dallek,  c 

2 

oomich ;  oongai,  c. 

koomootsia 

3 

t&mlj  utum&n 

tanatschuk 

II.    4 

skona 

III.     5 
6 

IT.      7 

miohltoune,  m. 

mequiyoui  h.;  oquiow. 

mispetoony  H.;  oni8k, 

M. 

8 

mizhidonagou,  s. 

M. 

onik,  8. 

9 

nichitonagan  an 

10 

misshitou 

11 

sbeptton 

12 

untelmoboay  b. 

13 

telmagan 

14 

miUar 

nedabskvktfe,  (my) 

pedin 

15 

wishittoo 

misaitteipeg,  c. 

mnhpit 

16 

aitehipuck 

wappittene 

17 

wichtoneijin,  hk. 

teniieinagan6gaa,sc  H.; 
cannaghk, t. j. 

18 

keesqaish,  w. 

coputte     ■ 

19 

wattoney 

whiltaDgan 

20 

neeweegh  toui  woah 

nicl^petq 

21 

mussehtoningeh,  t. 

kwaikanehy  t. 

22 

ninibkeck 

23 

nitania,  8.  b. 

24 

mMetonakanan 

nekw^aneh 

naponenek 

25 

oanay 

V.  26 

ochqaieroot,  8.  b. 

oboura,  h. 

27 

sunyartahgheh,  d. 

oonunaba,  p. 

28 

onusgera,  oquntwes 

oniara 

29 

okunstweah,  d. 

oonyauan,  d. 

canunsha,  p. 

30 

ohcustnahla,  t.  j. 

oniahia,  t.  j. 

onantaa,  t.  j. 

31 

osahkareh,  8.  b. 

onuntcbeb 

32 

steereke 

obntincbabk,  w.  d. 

▼I.  33 

abhab,  b. 

34 

pootaihi,  k. 

taboo,  K. 

isbto,  c. 

35 

pooteehee 

tahoo 

isto 

36 

aa 

37 

tahu 

baugb 

38 

eehee 

taahai 

affratcbee 

39 

eehee 

pahee 

40 

apoontee 

apeeh 

arroiiffh 
eeksub 

Til.  41 

esomoega 

eadt 

Till.  42 

ahhahnoolanghunge, 

{his\  B. 

ahgelega,  b. 

kubnobga 

K.  43 

noWkfiah,  (Aotr  of  the 

ikunla 

ahukba,  (his) 

44 

jaw),  c. 
nootokhish,  s. 

nootostup,  8. 

shakbah,  o. 

X.  45 

cbbkewiisBajy  c. 

iQQokewaUy  (his),  o. 

aakpa 

XI.  46 

siUntbee,  d. 

XII.  47 

iab 

XIII.  48 

toiooat 

hautoleat 

walcat 

xiT.  49 

chattie 

kaiho 

unacbe 

XV.  50 

osh 

coinac 

nok 

XTI.  51 

chumeeoeto 

dunatsehangh 

dumisbaogh 

xTii.  52 

rarooah 

tshuaheeree 

beeeeru 

XTiii:  53 

NO.  I.] 

VOCABULARIES. 
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Haitd. 

FlIfGER8. 

NaIL8. 

I.     1 

addeeyutka,  iynteka 

tikkiek,  (a) 

kookee 

2 

arge-gei ',  aishet,  c. 

tamaridreb,  (the) ; 

kookwikka;  ahetooe, 

tegbeya,  (the  first) 

c. 

3 

tatlicbka,  m. 

aibanka,  (sing,) 

11.    4 

skona 

111.    5 

o\k 

el&ki 

6 

law 

IT.     7 

meoheechee,  h. 

mecbeecbee,  h. 

miacaaaee,  h. 

8 

nenintcbin,  k. 

nipinakwannenint- 

oacbkiugin,  k. 

cban,  K. 

4 

9 
10 
11 

mpiDakuanluinteb 

teekechee 

daiabeesb,  (sing.) 

naakachee 

12 

kpiten 

clooegan,  o. 

okkocbi 

13 

petin 

14 

nezetsi,  (my) 

nereUi,  (my) 
moppabkukqnanit- 
cheaab,  (pi.),  c. 

mekaa 

15 

nutcbeg 

koa,  (pi,),  w. 

16 

wannicheke 

mokaaank 

17 

oaniskahy  t.  j. 

cativhqnonejau,  t.  j. 

cacaabiacy  t.  j. 

18 

coutchi 

contcbewe 

cocaaaao,  w. 

19 

nakhk,  wanakhk 

lenshkanall 

wikaabak 

20 

nuliuitz 

namiabka*,  qnulgawa 

21 

oneksab,  v. ;  enahkee, 

haaraliniebi  (pi.),  t. 

22 

8.  Bt 

nicb 

23 

niligie,  o. ;  licbic,  b. 

24 

nepakurnetcbeh 

ekweenenanesikenet- 
obib 

neakaabab 

25 

oanah 

Y.  26 

joreessaw,  8.  b. 

eyingia,  h. 

obetta,  B. 

27 

oocbsoocbta,  p. 

sabbugueblabgbeb,  d. 

oocheelab,  d. 

28 

luiagea 

eniage 

eeobta 

29 

basbrookta,  p. 

yaneawgasboughy  d. 

kaaebtaoahougb,  d. 

30 

snusagb 

oadzicbl,  t.  j. 

31 

obebneh 

82 

nunke 

nunke 

yetunke 

VI.  33 

nabbeehab,  b. 

naap,  l. 

34 

nabmpayi  c. 

abake,  k. 

abaka,  m. 

35 

napai 

napcboopai 

36 

nopeh 

noposab 

37 
38 
39 

nnmba 

nawai 

nomba 

sbagab 

abaga  baugb,  (finger) 

abagai 

abagaiba 

■bagai 

40 

sbantee 

sbanteeicbpoo 

icbpoo 

VII.  41 

ecksapeeah 

eekseaab 

eekaapia 

viii.  42 

agwoeni,  (my) 

dagahyasahdange, 
(his),  b. 

oonabisugoby  b. 

IX.  43 

ibbak,  (his) 

ibbdkusbi,  o. 

ibbdkcbuab,  c. 

44 

ibbuck,  0. 

ibbuckooaba,  s. 

tbiukbaae,  h. 

X.  45 

inkke 

ingwaysau^,  (Am),  c. 

inggoaoBowaa,  c. 

XI.  46 

keantbah,  d. 

coonpah,  (sing.),  d. 

XII.  47 

ispesbe 

XIII.  48 

secat 

okinsin,  (sing.) 

aickaapaaca,  (#»n^.) 

xiT.  49 

unacbiekaithie 

unacbe  kiUet 

unacbe  bacpe,  (stng.) 
tigganaggst,  (sing,) 
daaebkono 

XV.  50 
XVI.  51 

uish 
dosbaugh 

nishaw,  (sing,) 
dasimbin 

XVII.  52 

iksheeree 

baabpeet 

baabpeet,  (sUtg.) 

xviii.  53 
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Body. 

Belly. 

Leg. 

I.   1 

neiyuk 

kannara 

2 

aseet 

naiyak 

kannuk ;  kanaiac,  c. 

3 

aksheka 

II.    4 

MigiM 

szjutla 

III.    5 

oput 

ocachiD,  (pL) 

6 

bitt 

ediben 

IT.     7 

meyow,  h. 

mitti,  H. 

misk&te,  h.  ;  noek, 
(pl'h  -• 

8 

nimj^sat,  (my),  u. 
ischkat 

okat,  K. 

9 

10 

yao 

misshimoot 

11 

neescaatch 

12 

ktenia 

kageecun 

13 

nut 

14 

nha^he 

nanigan 

mekant,  (Sdp.) 

15 

wi3iock 

nogkus 

mnhkout 

16 

wunnaks 

mohcont 

17 

omauchteiy  machtey, 

nachgacbquaii)  8ch. 

18 

8.  B. 

crack  iflh 

casawn,  w. 

19 

hackey 

wakhtey 
nutah  (?) 

wikhaat 

20 

Dowawoak 

21 

■ 

awuomehj  t. 

moitoheh,  t.;  mooyee- 
cbe,  8.  B, 

kahanib,  t. 

22 

nickabta 

23 

wscheki,  t.  j. 

24 

weeyaweh 

nenanab 

25 

omote,  D» 

oakauut 

V.  26 

undeerentoh,  8.  b. 

27 

Ichahtabgheh,  D. 

unagwenda,  p. 

aurliukS;  d. 

28 

ojatah,  T.  J. 

otquoenta 

ochsina,  t.  j. 

29 

giaudau,  d. 

uhtqueeshta,  p. 

kobshenongesuh,  s. 

30 

yayelank,  t.  j. 

ochshcehount 

olanksa,  t.  j. 

31 

otqueh 

32 

ohtequahk 

franseke 

Tx.  33 

neehahhah,  b. 

oorab,  (pl.)fD, 

34 

taze,  M. 

oosndee,  c. 

35 

boo 

36 

jacoab 

37 

ohesa 

sagaugb 

38 

eeio 

hoo 

39 

naughpaibee 

40 

eehtawbirta 

VII.  41 

eehaffeo 

ahvalunge,  (his),  b. 
hoknip,  {his) 

eepah 

VIII.  42 

oogquolee,  (his),  b. 

gabDungaka,  b. 

IX.  43 

ikfuk^,  c. 

' 

44 

huknip,  B. 

tukooboh 

eecbamo,  8.               ' 

X.  45 

enah 

innhalkay,  (his),  c. 
teaichhan,  d. 

XI.  46 

coiishoh,  0. 

teantboy  (pi),  d. 

XII.  47 

{•mi 

XIII.  48 

stienff 

noeyack 

abasuck 

XIV.  49 

kipe 

chi 

sau 

XV.  50 

hath6 

tat 

tets 

XVI.  61 

dunko 

dabina 

aifedabob,  s. 

XVII.  52 

kaeboo 

XVIII,  53 

tsosbin 

NO.  I.] 
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Feet. 

I. 

1 

iltikeik,  (a) 

2 

iddigu^ ;  etscheak,  c. 

3 

iguk,  luchka,  {sing,) 

II. 

4 

skajetlna,  {sing.) 

III. 

5 

oca 

6 

cuh,  (sing.) 

IV. 

7 

mesit,  u. 

8 

Olid,  8. 

9 

Bit,  (sing.) 

10 

11 

neeshetch,  (sing.) 

12 

.kk.rat 

13 

n*8it 

14 

nesit 

15 

wuBseet,  (Am) 

10 

wussette,  {sing.) 

17 

ussutin,  He. 

18 

cusseed 

19 

sat 

20 

niflt 

21 

katah,  v. ;  neekahtee, 
(my),  8.  B. 

22 

WlBSlt 

23 

kuBsie,  8.  B. 

24    nekatcheh(?) 

25   oasbayet 

V. 

26   ocbsheetau,  s.  b. 

27 

oochsheetm,  {sing.)f  p. 

28 

ochsita 

29 

oochsheeta,  {ting,)^  r. 

30 

ochsheecht 

31 

uhseh,  {sin^,) 

32 

saseeke,  {sing.) 

TI. 

33 

seehah,  b. 

34 

seehahy  c. 

35 

ceeha 

36 

sih 

37 

see,  (sing.) 

38 

cee,  (sing.} 

39 

see.  (sing) 

40 

itsee 

VU. 

41 

hepapeeak 
tsulahsedane,  (his),  b. 

Till 

42 

IX 

43 

iye,(hi8);  8aiyfi,(iiiy) 
(sing.) 

44 

eaya,  o. 

X 

45 

eili,  (sing.) 

XI 

46 

tctelhah.  d. 
hatpeshe,  (sing.) 

XII 

47 

XIII 

48 

nocat,  (sing.) 

XIV 

.  49 

sauknuthe,  (sing.) 

XV 

.  50 

tippel,  (sing.) 

XVI 

.  51 

dan una 

XVII 

.52 

ashooi  (sing.) 

XTIII 

.  53 

Toes. 


putoo^y  {great) 
woodooab,  (great) 


nipinakwanissitan,  k. 


meghitkvesit,  (big  toe) 
mappuhkukqueset,  c. 
w  unnicheganash 


wulinshganaital 
akaatimehy  t. 


nithitochi,  t.  j. 
nanesekanesetakan 


qmer  lahgheh,  d. 
gotacbiequironi,  t.  j. 

ohiaguee,  t.  j. 

seeke 

seehokasa,  or,  seesu- 

kassa,  k. 
ceeshastai 

see  paagh 

seepa 

itseeshankee 
epabyetah 
aakabnabsabdunge, 

(his),  B.. 
iyusbe 

euseb,  s. 

teteeabpab,  (sing,),  d. 

notocal,  (sing.) 
saukntie,  (sing.) 
tippetha,  (sing.) 
simbatoh,  (sing.),  s. 
ashoobashpiet 
kokinst,  (sing.) 


Bone. 


heownik 
oaeeyak 

zinzja 


oskann,  m. 
oktin,  8. 
okunnun,  j. 


•akvndau 

sig«at 
u&on 
wuskan 
wochgnn,  t.  j. 

wokbgan 

wpisscan ;  kaoD,  s. 
kaanib,  t. 


ocbooime,  s.  b. 
okaneh 
oknimn,  j. 
onna,  onda,  H. 
ohsteeuh,  d. 
oflcbtiebnta 
onaeyob,  d. 
oastee 
obBkereby  s.  b. 


bdoboOy  c. 
boo 


wahoo 
ybee 
eerouh 
beposanp 
ookolab,  B. 

fonnd 

fooneh,  s. 
ayfonny,  c. 

ikwel 

wabacat 

catese 

nabaks 
keesbo 


sao 
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Heart. 

Blood. 

Town,  Village. 

I.  1 

omut 

aooDak 

2 

aook 

3 

auku 

II.    4 

III.    & 

ogee 

8kO 

6 

dell 

IV.    7 

metay,  h. 

mitbcoo,  H. 

8 

oUheh,  K. 

misbkwi,  s. 

9 

nind^,  (my) 

miskwi 

10 
11 
12 

miflhewah,  v. 

miskweh 

oodenann 

n'kamlanun 

moldan 

13 
14 

vreirangen 

pocaffun 
bagakkann 

outain 
ardane 

15 

tah 

oo8qbeonk 
misbque,  neepuck 
pocagbkan,  t.  j. 

16 

wuttah 

otan 

17 
18 

uloh,  (his),  HE. 

19 

w'dee 

mocum 

oteney 

20 

weascheii 

puckcuckque 

21 

taheh,  v. ',  entahee,  s.b. 

nibpeekanuehy  t. 

22 

miskom 

23 

oteehe,  s.  b. 

misqueb,  s.  b. 

24 

otey.  (ptd) 

meskweh 

25 

oil,  D. 

V.  26 

yootooshaw,  8.  b. 

ingob|  s.  B. 

onbaiy;  carbata;  an- 
date,  H. 

27 

ahwajrlee,  d. 

ootkuDcbsa,  p. 

nekantaa,  p. 

28 

aweriachsa 

otquecbsa 

^naiaje,  kanadaje 

29 

owjngawshaw,  d. 

utquensa,  p. 

30 

auweal 

oDeequoDssab 

31 

auwereahseh,  s.  b. 

cotnub 

kautaunauyubah 

32 

sunke 

gatkum 

VI.  33 

nachkeh,  l. 

wabeebab,  B. 

cbeenunk,  b. 

34 

chantai,  k. 

wey,  c. 

Otoe, M. 

35 

shantai 

ouai 

otongyai 

36 

nocbteh 

tou 

37 

towab 

38 

Dantcbai 

wapagai 

39 

naundai 

wamee 

towoin 

40 

nabtah 

eebree 

ameteb 

VII.  41 

deehaub 

eet 

wa 

VIII.  42 

oonobe,  b. 

keegung 

gabdoobung,-e,  b. 
tomaba,  c: 

IX.  43 

chankueb,  (his) 

ississb 

44 

cbunkusb.  g. 

issiflh,  a. 

uklah  (?),  o. 

X.  45 

ifike 

cbata 

talofah^  ^* 

XI.  46 

coutkuby  0. 

wace,  c. 

XII.  47 

ooDtza 

itsh 

wait 

XIII.  48 

pcback 

XIV.  49 

unipd 

XV.  50 
XVI.  51 

nmnn 

a 

kwat 

XVII.  62 

peetsoo 

baitoo 

XVIII.  53 

NO,  1.] 

VOCABOtAKIlS, 

rni 

Ctnsp. 

WiAtuon, 

Frieiip. 

I,     J 
St 

Uinftlea 

3 

pillnak,  (tmr),  jc. 

maka,  K. 

It.     4 

kiijaskA 

iagaltftchajikltr 

tit.    5 

ni^at^e                           ' 

G 

bucbahtjidry 

IT,      7 

okeisow,  H. 

ewichiwilguii,  it. 

8 

o^otii,  s. ;  okimaA,  s. 

«ljti»aguiiighj  (W- 

i}eeJ8 ;  nmdongwaj, 

liKT),  s. 

(/m.),  &, 

9 

okemah,  j^ 

10 
IJ 
12 

okimnw 

Bimagantahj  (soldier) 

nilh^lop,  (m^) 

VA 

»<lcllUTO 

U 

ftatigraan.  (empttiin) 

fnatiawl^ektf,  (iror) 

«id«ttM,  (hither) 

15 

aagamote,  «ichem»  w. 

aijeutitonk,  (H¥ir)p<j, 

neelompj  (mj^) 

16 

iBchim 

raatwauog,  {^^ildier) 

netop 

17 

wnw^ynawa^hou,  it- 

Uisnangomak,  (pi.) 

18 

iialopaHUcik,  (p/.). 

19 

ffiiktma 

alangomat;  iittjfl^(jny) 

m 

mutlAhkiwefn               i 

St 

(itaUiiaj  ¥. ;  atatwao^  t. 

aweckabnabmah,  t* 

22 

ehiraiok,  (pi,) 

23 

ciknna,  j. 

Mhemagana.  (jKddier)ji. 

no  can  a,  (wis)i  '■ 
nebkanuab 

24 

ke(^mahk(*h 

keeohkekwoikeh 

2& 

- 

Daeaiiut 

T,  9G 

liwikuhDuhghettif  u. 

Deatamgh 

27 

tachnhanQinej  p. 

koot«rrhloo,  d. 

28 

krt«»^er 

ottie,  ome^tingiatscbi, 

2fl 
31 

acbshantiane,  f> 

odskm^^hlaw,  d. 

gachea,  d« 

yiukowanQiiiiti 

32 

eteafarh,  Wh  D, 

• 

Ti.  33 

hahnk, B. 

34 

pee,  c 

ahkittfhulah,  c. 

koandoh,  c. 

35 

netikagaliee 

3ti 

kiinchoh 

37 

unkedaugliT  (soldier) 

38 

wangaigeehea 

moiakeata^  (sttlilicr) 

30 

eagai 

40 

vji.  41 

yahmcfaee 

weeeeeweedheu 

ya-aU*hune-e« 

vui,  42 

oogungweynhs,  b. 

who  ^ocs  l&  war),  u. 

1  geiialilctfj  ». 

t%.  43 

minko,  (king'f 

tusbka 

44 

hnltuck  immtahlp- 
cah,  ci. 

tuabkah,  G, 

%.  45 

btemuppi 

toAtenaggi 

onttai*  (mj() 

ir.  46  '  tohUtemahklmiuiij?,<; 

Tsu.  47 

;  tainwap 

kaiutflbel 

ketaitt>«ull,  (tils') 

iiii    48 

1. 

\tv.  41* 

1 

naecba 

k«ta 

IT,  501 

XTi,  51 .  kandeh 

9ho«Jidiiiig)t 

STU.  52  1          ^ 

\xtu.  53 

1 

itssagwy 

I 


?OCi.  II. 


a 


J 
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HousB,  Hut. 

KKTTI.X. 

A  brow. 

I.   1 

igloo 

ootkooseek 

kakleoke 

2 

t  immiruk 

kakarooke 

3 

mantaak,  k. 

kolmi,  K. 

chook 

II.    4 

kanin 

eain 

III.    5 

yock 

08& 

ka 

6 

cooen 

IV.    7 

vrdtky egnUf  h. 

aakick,  n. 

attooa,  H. 

8 

wakyigun,  s. ;  wiki- 
wam,  K. 

akkeek,  f. 

UBBOwan,  8. ;  mitii- 
kwanwek,  k. 

9 

wigwauk 

10 

wikiwam 

akeek 

11 

mishtookaahuwee- 
choaa 

nakashke 

12 

«ig*om 

majokaleahny  o. 

13 

wannoji;  kowarm 

poqu 

14 

vigvam 

k>k« 

axvs 

15 

wetu 

ohkuke,  c. 

coasaquety  {hatb  and  ar- 
rows), w. 

16 

wetu ;  Dekick,  {my) 

aucuck 

cawquat 

17 

weekuwuhm,  x. 

nepan,  (my),  Sch. 

18 

weecho 

meep 

• 

19 

wiquoaro 

ilooe 

alluna 

20 

youckhuck 

kuUahow 

21 

wikameh,  v. 

tawanaalwa,  t. 

22 

ouitiame 

23 

wigwa,j. ;  wiggewo- 
am,  s.  B. 

acohqua,  j. 

24 

weke-ab 

amin 

25 

weekeewaum 

okkayh 

peekwoaykutoh 

V.  26 

nematzezue 

yayanetch 

27 

canucbaha,  p. 

oondahk,  d* 

cayunguerle,  p. 

28 

ganschsaje 

29 

conuchsha,  p. 

konnowjan,  d. 

canah,  p. 

30 

kaanoughsau 

31 

yaukuhough 

cawnuh 

32 

onushag 
cheehahy  b. 

aruntquaserank,  w.  d. 

VI.  33 

mahpabuhnab,  b. 

34 

tea 

chaha,  m. 

wahintopay,  c. 

35 

teepee 

wunghinkaipai 

36 

Uh 

mong 

37 

tiah 

chahah 

minja 

38 

ma 

39 

tee 

mah 

40 

atee 

eetan 

VII.  41 
VIII.  42 

aook 
halitsawteh 

kaupeyaweeracha 
aisabyah,  {copper),  b. 

wah 
gabne,  b. 

IX.  43 

chukka 

uasunok 

oski  noki,  c. 

44 

ubbahah,  c. 

nucka,  o. 

X  45 

cbookgaw 

chaalekosewaUi  c. 

khlli 

zi.  46 

cbla.  D. 
eahakwo 

XII.  47 

habit 

xm.  48 

coochut 

XIV.  49 

kanipa 

XV.  50 

ank 

akenne 

XVI.  51 

sahouogh 

daydo 

bah 

XVII.  52 

akkaroo 

leekahoo 

VIII.     53 

*taeetoo                         * 

tapamiu 

NO.    I.] 

VO€AB1TLAfil£S. 

^^ 

Bow. 

AxK,  Hatohet, 

KtVITB* 

i,    i 

pitti»kc« 

unleemow 

pRnna 

2 

peak 

EitlL-^hiriuiuk 

wsquetat 

taoWpjftk,  H. ;  shebvja 

3 

kalkiilliim,  K. 

u.     4 

KuTlAn 

kia»aki 

IN.  r» 

iLilUDg 

cfmchill                             ' 

clestay 

6 

thjnle 

hfBB 

IT.    7 

achlpee,  JL 

^tiegaygan,  m. 

mokonmii,  m. 

8 
10 

mitiigwab,  Ji« 

wagttkwul,  {tut),  », 

mokomiiii^ «» 

aglkkwet.(«M) 
makatailik* 

rndkoinuQ 

11 

ftctuiApp^e          <«> 

raoncounjaiig 

12 
13 
U 

yip««»a. 

lomeliagan 

vagBH 

taubt«k 

temfihigaii 

nt'tf^k^akr,  (niif) 

1& 

ottump,  w. 

eiemia»fmka»b,  (jtf.),  c. 

16 

cJiicbegin,  (A/iifAft) 

chnliqoQk,  wiAi^eck 

17 

thkenagboo,  tit             i 

turnnabecan,  («ut)»Ho. 

achic^atii  BhiCHU,  iix. 

IH 

ntunja 

gan,  (ajt  ax«)f  w. 

J!J 

Ji&Uep«                           ' 

Umakiomi 

pBkbkshican,  slitcan 

20 

alto^U 

acbmouuKbeck 

Ql 

metebkWApa,  t. 

UkmkiLiiffh^  T. 

roakeb,  t* 

SS 

EDKriaaa 

23 

(DanaMj  j. 

caca,  (&iU€hei)j  j. 

24 

mmctaah 

matei 

25 

majtaykwoup 

najnaupaj 

ohBhaykuu 

V.  2ti 

w^nvatihra 

27 

oiioiiaht  u. 

auflctbirlee,  n. 

2b 

aacbquecbaa 

21J 

<KM>LaAW,  r. 

ottujcb,  u. 

kauknnneaiipab,  o. 

32 

ORak«t)ia 

Tt,  33 

rtiUis,  (flJ:*),  L- 

inubbecT  L. 

M 

entabxe^ptkh,  c. 

OUiipil,   (fllf)*  >i* 

eeaabn^^  c. 

:t5 

i^eUzcepikh 

m^ena 

a^^ 

(iiokteh 

miapebjmkal] 

rnobih 

37 

mil  11  ah 

:w 

maul  on 

nmhee 

'^ 

lOAudaiSAr^ni 

mazzap^Lif  jing:ai^ 
wee-ei^ptidilnngii] 

mahf^a 

'       40 

becmhUali 

(iom^hjiick) 

matsee 

YII.  41 

e^cbpka 

poL-tateerawah 

^«pab 

¥iti.  42 

IT^IiLotralidej  n. 

gablooj  abate,  u. 

babyolabfltc,  n* 
budbpo 

ji.  43 

tti  tatiampOj  c. 

tflkifi:! 

4r 

tellunip^ihla,  ». 

ook^afashfl,  ». 

buspOf  G. 

X.  45 

licKvkkaioxj,  c 

pobUooflu^bie 

xr  46 

gooHtatak,  i>. 

eouldn?e^  D. 

3iu.  47 

obyaiulaoo 

pybewifib 

xuu  48 

xty,  49 

flousapo 

Mv,  50 

woali 

XTJ*   51 

tclioiioh 

k«i><iw 

kut 

xviir  53 

teerapritflt 

nin^tbnriiiii 

i 
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Canoe,  Boat. 

Indian  Shoes. 

Bread. 

I.    1 

keiyak  ;  ooiiiiuk,  {boat) 

ittee  gega 

8begalak 

2 

kaiyak ;  oomeeak, 
{boat) 

pine  yuk 

3 

icajak ;  agnigak,  Qioai) 

kamgut,  K. 

11.    4 

K. 

baatii 

III.    5 

allachee,  {)}ark)  ;  tuch- 
inchee,  (wooden) 

kiscoot 

clays 

6 

shaluzee 

kinchee 

IV.    7 

osec,  H. ;  chiman,  m. 

moscasin,  h. 

paquisegun,  h. 
bukwaizhiguii,  (iluU 

8 

chimau,  8. ;  thimau,  k. 

Me  mukeziunan  {my 

shoes),  a. 

which  is  cut),  8. 

9 

chemaunewah,  (their), 

10 

J. 

Bhlman 

mackissin 

pabooshikaii 
kalaouknou 

11 

oush 

monshtawhasten 

12 

ktfiten 

whanjouonksnan,  g. 

pibenakan,  karka- 
nouee,  «. 

13 

apan 
abann 

14 

ag«iden 

mkessen 

15 

mus-shoan,  c. 

mohkissonab,  (pL)t  c. 

petukqunneg 

16 

mishobnemese 

mocuBsinass,  (j)L) 

,    17 

mkissin,  e. 

tanquauh,  s.  b. 

18 

mashuee,  w. ' 

ap 

19 

aiDokhoI,  (boat) 

maksen 

akhpoam,  poam 

20 

raikhsh 

meckissius 

app;  pow,  (soft) 

21 

missoleh,  t. 

m'kasiu,  (sing.),  w.  d. 

mhkwaishekeweh,  t. 

22 

mahkiesina 

pahcolsican 

23 

QA 

olagashe,  j. 

cheman 

oash,  otonoWy  (their) ^. 

nemequohthowa,  w.  d. 

Uquana,  j. 

25 

maukahshen,  w.  d. 

pukkeesheekun 

V.  26 

gya»  "• 

araghsha 

datarah 

27 

cohhnwayuh,  d. 

obtahquah)  D. 

canatarvoch,  p. 

28 

jocharachqua,  8.  B. 

29 

kauoowau,  d. 

auhtoyuawohwa,  d. 

aoechqua,  p. 

30 

kanautoulook 

31 

• 

ootocnare,  otaunareh, 

32 

otagwag 

S.  B. 

gotatera 

VI.  33 

wach,  L. 

waukootahey,  (sing.). 

wyskapeehah,  b. 

34 

wahtah,  c. 

W.  D. 

hanipa,  (sing.),  w.  d. 

ahhoayahpee,  o. 

35 

watah 

36 

moutteh  toukah 

honpeh,  (sing.) 

wasket 

37 

analahah 

waubuskah 

38 

pajai 

39 

moudeehashinga 

40 

amantai 

opah 

VII.  41 

dupomorya 

weeda 

koostaoh 

VIII.  42 

tsea,  (poplar)^  b. 

delahsulo,  d. 

katu 

IX.  43 

pene,  (boat) 

shulush 

puska 

44 

shulluab,  o. 

puskab,  G. 

X.  45 

bilkltloh,  (boat) 

istill  pygah 

takelyge 

XI.  4G 

tethah,  (mockasin),  d. 

XII.  47 

kwagtolt,  (boat) 

popatse 

beheloo 

XIII.  48 

okhapin 

XIV.  49 

heichepat  chepa 

XV.  50 

shokoa 

XVI.  51 

haugh 
lakohoroo 

doshkut 

XVII.  52 

XVIII.  53 

'tlea'yh 

eep'ik 

NO.    I.] 


VOCABULARIES. 
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Pipe,  Cilcmkt. 

ToSACcn. 

BKr,  H^^Tiw. 

1.   1 

keilQle 

2 

Dukk&k 

tauwnk 

li«tijak  • 

3 

-.    j 

kmlak 

n.    4 

kutffon 

jujin,  (Aawen) 

HI.     5 

G 

dakftl^Mj 

aaki 

1 

ir.    7 

ospongun^  n. 

ehi«tftmow,  it. 

kcesi^k,  H. 

e 

D 

opwagdti,  i. 

UM&itiiffif  d. 

gbhjg,  s.  'f  keejik,  s, 

10 

poagan 

sonmh,  or,  eemah 

atfttvf) 

n 

t»hboiika& 

sbUrmou 

w]ishe&liqiia>v 

12 

lomakUTi,  a. 

toroahoijee,  c. 

mooshkoon,  i>« 

13 

- 

mm<*gftt 

H 

irdnmangun 

^d'aman 

kis^k. 

J5 

upu-ooneash,  (pf*)j  c- 

uhp«o-onk 

k«B^ak 

IG 

keeauck 

gou 

17 

onauwuky  n. 

16 

lobHugsk,  w. 

keisb 

19 

kdaatey 

SO 

mooBeBacquil 

2i 

poakaneh,  v. 

BeemdnT. 

kcah«f¥eb,  V, 

2ii 

poagun 

aaHenjanohaa 

ki^Jk 

23 

mpuqiiotwef  t. 

2J 

pwaknn 

■eitnAti 

appmekub^  (hAOcm) 

S5 

nditieemahwaukah 

beUneettiauwau 

ki].«liik,  V. 

V.  26 

caghroniate 

27 

can(H>h&hwitZit  n. 

CK^eung^a,  p* 

kaTlunchya^,  p* 

OS 

ojen^jiitt 

tioarnie 

2t» 

an 

0«Uf  IMWUW,  B. 

oyai3i]Utt,  p* 

khinya^T  f. 

• 

ciiarhouh 

oufhrubyai 

a^ 

quakerwntika 

vi.  3:1 

tnhtif>(»bQci,  r.« 

iLiliueenah^  b. 

aiahkbpchdif  1.. 

34 

t^ljandopithT  c. 

lahimd^^j  c. 

mahkpeta,  k. 

35 

cha^indouhoopn 

chjinle* 

m 

tadmih 

37 

notiuowilHJ 

nonchugh 

mabagli 

38 

mntiwai 

runee 

39 

neeneebah 

injence 

40 

i?phkeepee 

owpai 

vii.  41 

wall  me  zu 

opab 

wahp««h 

Tin.  4"^ 

gnhnungnihwab,  b. 

cbdolnng^ 

£:itl1ungladdc« 

IX,  43 

naliuktt,  c. 

ehutik 

44 

chummuk,  a. 

ubMtj  0. 

I.  45 

hilchj 

900i&h 

iLi,  46 

haupoutigi  0. 

sii,  47 

bakahoo 

nnfiooktJfc 

xiEf.  48 

backhuf^k 

^njck 

xiv.  49 

netpe 

kahiekela 

3v.  50 
xvt.  5J 

timko 

yaKab,  s. 

Ugg 
kal^baho 

xvu.  52 

iTiii.  S3 

smua^ugb 

A    STNOPSIS    or    THE    INDIAN    TRIBES. 


Sdn. 

I.   1 

neiya,  Bukkenuk 

2 

neiya ;  maje,  c. 

3 

shekenak,  maUchak 

II.    4 

nu 

III.    5 

sa 

6 

sah 

tv.    7 

pesim,  H. 

6 

kisig,  K. 

9 

kisis 

10 

kisii 

11 

beshung 

12 

nakasget 

13 

asptaiasait 

14 

kiz»8 

15 

nepatus 

16 

nippawuf ;  keesak- 

qu&hdf  (God  of  sun) 

17 

keeaogh,  s. 

18 
19 

haquaqaa 
gishukh 

SO 
21 

aquiquaqueahqoak 

22 

kialpol 

23 

kesathwa,  j. 

24 

kejesaoah 

25 

kaysho 

V.  26 

vaandeahra 
kelauquaw,  s.  B. 

27 

2d 

29 

ffarachqaa 
kachqua,  p. 

30 

eacalier 

SI 

ourhuhukayhaw,  hee- 

lay 

32 

aheeta 

VI.  33 

haunip  (day)  wee- 

hah  (sun)f  b. 

34 

weeahoipayatooy  c. 

35 

oouee 

36 

37 

haunip  (day)  wee- 

rah  meah  (sun) 

38 

pee 

39 

meenacajai 

40 

mahpetneenee 

VII.  41 

nooteeh 

VIII.  42 

nungdohegah 

IX.  43 

hashe 

44 

husha,  o. 

X.  45 

hahaie 

XI.  46 

ptso,  D. 

XII.  47 

wah,(jir«);  8il,(W^) 

XIII.  48 

naleen 

XIV.  49 

thiaha 

XV.  50 

nagg 

XVI.  51 

aako 

XVII.  52 

shakoroo 

Kviii.  53 

skokoleel 

Mooir. 


anninga,  talkuk 

tadkuk 

tankQk,  k. 

tiakaanna, 

chaolcusifa 

sah 

tipiaoopesiin,  h. 

tipikkisis,  k. 

tipiki  kisis 

debikat  ikisia,  (night 

sun) 
topoahabttahang 
topanakooahet,  o. 
kiaoa 
kiaoua 
nepauahadt 
nanepauahaty  maiinaii< 

nock 
nepauhaucky  h. 
neepa 

nipaai,  gtahakh 
atupquonihauque 


kiaia 

tepethakakeoathwa 
tepakeekejea 
teepay  kaysho 
waugbaoDtyaandeshra 
kilauquaw,  s.  b. 

farachqua 
achguii. 

konwauaonteffeak  (?^ 

heetay,  ahtsuhnyyai- 
hau 

tethrake 

hahnip  {night)  wee- 
hah  (sun),  b. 

weebyayahatoo,  c. 

hayaitoowee 

raioupah 

hanip  (night)  wee- 
ran  me  umboh  (sun) 

peetanffwai 

ineeombah 

ohseamene 

weechawa  nooteeh 

nungdohsungnoyee 

hushmuDokaya 

ninnuky  o. 

halbisie 

shafihi  o. 

kwasip 

nachaoat 

pautne 

tegidleaht 

neeeeish 

pa 

apukhanee 


Star. 


ooblooriak 
obloaret 

igalgetak,  (pL),  k. 
ssin 
clum,  (pi.) 

attack,  H. 
anang,  k. 

anang,(pZ.)  anangwak 
alank 

johokata,  (pi.) 
malakokooiucby  o. 
paaisam 
•ataireapv 


oga 
okqa 


anookqna 

anauquanth,  h. 

aaaqoaac 

alank 

pamioije 

alangwa,v.;  alank - 

wa,  T. 
rankboa 
alaffwa,  (pL  (j.) 
anakwakeh 
hahnah 
te^bsbu,  (pi.) 
cajestuchi  p. 
otacbiachtenocqaa 
cajeabanda,  p. 
yoojistoqua 
otcheeanoobquay 

deeaha 

weebah  (sun)  kohsh- 

keb  (suspended),  B. 
weeweetbeeatin,  c. 
weebchabpee 
mibcacheb 
weerab  (sun)  kobsb- 

kch  (suspended) 
peekahbai 
meecaai 
eekah 
wabpeekna 
nawquifii 
fichik 
fuchick,  o. 
kootso  Isonibob 
yung,  o. 
tookul 
otat 

pacheta 
ish 

taokaa 
opeereet 
ko'kusmh 
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DAf. 

NlGUT, 

LiCHt. 

].   1 

3 

OODOOlk 

kaoinaw4»kaf  (it  e#) 

fifhtnak 

unjuk 

Ti.    4  ]  tschan 

thk                                i 

111,     5   jaaess 
61 

Rlcb«e»e 

iTp    7    keseoow,  h. 

yplBCOW,  H. 

kUigoftagoo,  «, 

6    kijikj  K, ;  kijignLte,  m. 

tipik,!!. 

kijik,  i,^ 

J)   kijig 

tipik 

10 

okot]<»giitT  (a) 

debikat 

yendao  (?) 

1] 

JeeehfjkoH? 

lapUbkow 

12 

nankolc,  n. 

piflbkeeaukhj  g. 

13 

kisaok 

14  1  kii«<»k^ 

kizafkv 

irasak^ 

15 

keaukod 

nnkon 

weqtial 

It; 

wompau ;    mauttiboti»| 

luppaco  J  (l*tM  r  flf  ?t  1^  A  f ) 

weqoai 

17 
18 
111 

WfliUkttimiauWf  B. 

t'pochk,  0B. 

waunaaiek^  p.  b* 

^ieibka 

tpoqtit  tpoea 

wakbeu,  wakliejeck 

ao 

niicolucquon 

tDUpr[UO^ 

wassaqyitayw 

21 

waaekhe,  t. 

pikkuDtabk«wc,  T. 

22 

ktfiik 

pcckonleig 

S3 

keeiiliqunT  B. 

tepechkc,  a.  a. 

wotbtbea,  fi.  ^, 

24 

kveahekeh 

tapaiteh 

ha£he«mfi«akfrfti«Ji 

2r, 

wskujfthik&h 

oaneeteepayikun 

T.   2t) 

otjrbeuha 

asontej 

37 

wriwde,  p* 

aghsonlheaj  s.  b. 

tewUewothait^i*. 

2d 

wotlmta 

achsontha 

jolaobarota 

29  .  unde, p. 

nehs^ibft,.  &. 

t«uhotta,  D. 

30 

^eenf^esl^t 

kftwosflOQtieak 

aJmnteb,  t.  j. 

31 

aawt^baeh 

oosDttou,  ELuUomicah, 

32 

antj&k*,  (timt) 

^  sun  la,  (time) 

yonbanbn 

vr.  3:i 

haurt}p«ebab|  s. 

34 

nnipti^  K. 

hiyetooj  K. 

okjajo 

35 
36 

aun^pft 

habaipee 

37 

baiKpaJie 

bene                                    i 

honjbaknganah,  (arfj  ) 

38 

hangwui 

baji^wni 
bondd 

takong 

39 

ombah 

40 

itiahpftili 

ob9@«u« 

raahpajsuhkais 

TH.  41 

ikdh 

weechawl 

himkuh 

ttii.  42 

mngnoj^e 

&gab,  B. 

11.  43 

nitlok 

nitinok 

t^bwL%elI 

44 

nJttiickf  4?. 

nmiiuck,  c^. 

oonuii,  a. 

31.  45 

niUab 

u«tllbi 

kiyiagay,  c. 

XI,  4fi 

uekka.h,  fi. 

pablo,  V. 

Uata,  [}, 

in.  47 

wit 

^tonwa 

iTii,  48 

ne»t4ch 

arcfiteitct 

cabachet 

XIT.    i'J 

wacheia 

timan 

waaheta 

%Y.  50 

ItTI.    51 

<n«ko 

□ubba 

manob,  f . 

»vli.  52 

Bb&koo  raoee  eb  u  re  e  t 

eeraiabitait^e 

9li£»ike«gal 

XVIII.  5U 

ikllkhdt 
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Darkness. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

I.   i 

2 

takpoke,  (it  is) 

ooblak 

3 

unanoky  x. 

rubga,  K. 

11.    4 

ilchatl,  (dark) 

III.    5 

puneta 

IV.    7 

ikwooskwoo,  m. 

kequishepe,  m.;  kiksip, 

8 

tipik,  K. 

M. 

kikishaip,  k. 

onagooab,  k. 

9 
10 

kakichip 

onagocbi 

11 

eshkeetoohoo 

metaaquasboo 

12 
13 

maskilipo,  o. 

asbquabsbeabt,  g  . 

14 

pekenen,  (it  is) 

tsekve 

pesed^ 

t5 

pohkunni,  (dark),  c. 

mohtompog 
kitompmisha,  (day 

wannonkoo-ook 

16 

paakaDnum 

wunaauquit 

break) 

17 

18 

canongi  t.  j. 

naujaupauwewy  h. 

tpaugbegUy  h. 

19 

piske 

wapan 

walakukii 

20 

weschpa 

21 

shehipawe,  v. 
cbajehpali 

elakuikeks 

22 

cracoik 

23 

wappaneb,  s.  b. 

oligaitbeki,  8.  b. 

24 
25 

peckwatagaweh 

kekesheap 

pakoteb 

V.  26 

asonravoy,  h. 

teteinret,  h. 

27 

tewhgarlars,  d. 

iIlhpounhgbercbib|  d. 

yougarlabsickhab)  D. 

28 

jorbcenha 

twazodwa 

29 

teudawBund'igo,  d. 

teaucoBodaa,  d. 

ogahsbati  d. 

30 

tetiucalas,  t.  j. 

31 

32 

asunta 

Buntetuog 

genaake    • 

VI.  33 

34 

paea,  k. 

babana,  k. 

tassetoo,  k. 

35 
36 
37 

ohyokkaipaza 

beebauna 

ebtiaitoo 

homaposa,  (adj.) 

38 

ohanzai 

bairootacbtchee 

eebtana 

39 

ofirahanopasai 
ohpajee 

casabtte^ 

pazzai 

40 

keeraugcootaib 

ohpab 

VII.  41 

weechaapku 

yabwup 

weecbawa  rare 

VIII.  42 

oolesege,  b. 
okthlibld,  (dark) 

aunablae,  b. 

ooaungbe,  b. 

IX.  43 

onnibile 

44 

nenuc,  h. 

X.  45 

umuchkuj,  c. 

bottibatkuy,  c. 

ybofkoauy,  c. 

XI.  4G 

pahto,  D. 

XII.  47 

XIII.  48 

hachaoosto 

XIV.  49 

tapkehipe 

XV.  50 

ett 

XVI.  51 

duahkoeh 

sikoooon 

XVII.  52 

eeraiahdaltee 

kaikaruBbka 

waitaitekattaiteekeea 

XVIII.  53 

MO. 


».] 
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II. 
III. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


25 
T.  26 

27 


29 
30 
31 
32 
VI.  33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

TII.  41 

Till.  42 

IX.  43 

44 


Spring. 


45 
46 


X. 
XI. 

XII.  47 
xiix.  48 
XIV.  49 
XV.  50 
XVI.  51 
XVII.  52 
xviii.  53 


openra 
pochlachta,  k. 


roeoskumiok)  h. 
seegwun,  8. ;   sikwan, 

K. 

minokanu  (?) 

sheequan 
cbigtrek 

sigyan 
s«quan,  c. 
sequan 
thequan,  u. 

siquon 

melokaamik,  t. 
morouckameugh  (?) 
melukami,  t.  j. 
menokomooh  (?) 
shee-eekwah 
honeraquey,  h. 

kuogkweetehy  d. 

tioganhouti 
angguitikneh,  o. 
conkwataitsii  t.  J. 

shantaroflwache 

wayajajtooy  c. 


paton 


jahrunkquechuh 
go.  ffaye,  b. 
toiabpi,  c. 
kulleh  (?),  8. 
tasachuy,  o. 

amekone 
hoasang 

hioiichi  nateaepo 
tempBt 
wanitteh 


Summer. 

Autumn. 

owyak 

" 

kniga,  kegmi 

oleoM 

tacata 

nepin,  h. 

tuckwagin,  h. 

neebin,  s. }  mpm,  K. 

tabgagi,8.jtagowag^. 

nipin 

tagwag 

merockanonk,  L. 

neepun 

taugbquabacben 

nipk 

togoak 

nip^n^ 

tag»ang« 

nepun 

ninnauwaety  c. 

neepun,  quaqusqaan 

taquonck 

nepoon,  H. 

tquauqnub,  h. 

nipen 

tacbqaoacu 

raashaquapaa-u 

nipeenueb,  t. 

taknokekeb,  t. 

nissinough 

tegnagbegb 

nepeneb,  s.  b. 

tacbquoagi,  t.  J. 
tawabkee 

neepenweb 

neeaypeenavwaywah 
boueinbet, '  bouein- 

tuikoaw  .aukoaway  wan 

anandae,  h. 

be,H. 

kunbayneb,  d. 

kannaimaagbaynebi 

ffaffenbe 
kahayneb,  d. 

gantenager 
gankneb,  d. 

kauwaukuubeakkee 

caananagbt,  t.  j. 

genbeka 

baabeke 

mendokay  ay  too,  c. 

ptyayytoo,  c. 

togaton 
tokai 

tondah 

noogah 

mapuaagus 

yabrub 
kpbkee 

yup-basobuh 

oolabgobotfte,  n* 

tomepalle 

basbtolapS 

tomepolleby  s. 

bustillomona,  8. 

miski 

bloffoaguy,  c. 

waitee,  o. 

amebika 

weetauck 

bustaJneetsock 

bioticbe 

bipcbepata 
tsampika 

allin 

bisbineb 

nibba 

leeat 
saunlakb 
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WlITTER. 

WlBD. 

I.  1 

okeoke 

anoee 

kadloome  ikkooma 

2 

anoagway 

3 

ukiumi,  uktichok 

n.    4 

taskutn 

ssiobQla 

in.    5 

6 

yaica 

IV.    7 

pepoon,  B. 

thoBttin,  H. 

wawlLsaiaqiiitapiu,  b. 

8 

peebon,  s.)  pipoon,  k. 

notine,  m. 

9 

pipon 

10 

pipoon 

lootin 

11 
12 

poopooben 
kechik 

washeshquhan 
moflhokohashook,  6. 

13 

karomson 

14 

peb^ 

ke8eraniiisen,(»<  bUnos) 

8a,8anbig»ak,  (ieZ^At- 

15 

popon 

wapan,  c. 

nkitshamnn,  c. 

16 

papone 
npoon,  x. 

waupi 

outshanflha 

17 

ksaughoQi  H. 

wawahanahum,  t.  j. 

18 

wowoBumpsa 

19 

lowanBe 

kshakhan 

Basabelekhellew 

20 

poopponu 

ewesch 

tonqueah 

21 

pipunuah,  t. 

elamsenweh,  u. 

pepantionehy  t. 

22 

pipoangh 

wooQtin 

33 

pepooa,  8.  B. 

wisheknanwe,  j. 

papapauawe,  j. 

24 

papoweh 

25 

peepoan 

noawoynin 

waowannajrwaywou 

V.  26 

ozbey,  oxba,  h. 
koo6ilkhuhbagsheb,D . 
gochichere,  jocoserat 

izncraas 
taorlunde,  p. 
jahote 

timmendiqiiaB 

wattehsurloonteeuh^. 

twcennichquahiichk 

27 

28 

29 

oashat,  d. 

gahah,  p. 

eeno,  d. 

30 

koaslakka 

yowolont,  t.  j. 

tewanlegalaghn,  t.  j. 

31 

koosehhea,  s.  b. 

oghre 

32 

goaheni 

towatgeheterise 

Ti.  33 

mahtah  cheehee,  b. 

34 

waned  ay  too,  c. 

tschang,  c. 

35 

wahneeaihtoo 

36 

37 

barrah 

38 

panea 

• 

39 

mahraidoBg 

40 

mala 

vn.  41 

weevah 
kohiakorah 

yahho 

hiunk-hiunk-hoh 

Tin.  42 

unawleh 

ahnahgahleake,  b. 

u.  43 

onafa 

mahli,  c. 

44 

hustolah,  g. 

mahla,  g. 

aookmolleh,  s. 

X.  45 

klaio 

hotalleye 

atukyeatay,  c. 

zi.  46 

wiahtnh;  o. 

ohwHauh^  G. 

XII.  47 

kwisytMtakop 

nappe 

pooloopooloonnl 

XIII.  48 

henawack 

soiette 

newicbe 

XIV.  49 

hipche 
allttonmut 

poke 
kang 

hamone 

XV.  50 

ihoigglflt 
duckaninia 

XVI.  51 

tshikaahadeh 

houekto 

XVII.  52 

pitshaekat 

xviu.  63 

■eetitflh 
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Thuhdeb. 

Rkiv. 

SiTow. 

1.   1 

ktidiukpoke,  (it) 

mnkkookpokCf  (it) 

kannevLkpokey  (it),  ap- 
poo 

2 
3 

katluchU 

neptfichuk,  x. 

anna,  annighu 

11.    4 

ktatni 

alkun 

aauich 

III.    5 

datenee 

naolton 

nachdze 

.6 

thinnelsee 

yath 

IT.     7 

peisflu,  H.;  pithnseu,  m . 

kemewon,  h. 

mispoon^B.;  counah^M. 

8 

nimikiy  m. 

kimmiwun,  s. 

kon,  8.;  Boquipo,  m. 

9 

kimiwan 

agone 

10 

kimiwan 

11 

lelajmishow 

soomoohau 

khoon 

12 

kakatookoo 

ikfashak,  o. 

waatonhy  q. 

13 

paitakeak 

aucklan 

want 

14 
15 

pedang« 

nimbau ;  padtoquohan, 

svffheraQn 
Bokanonk 

pean 
koon 

16 

c. 
neimpauog 

sokenun,  anaquat 

aochepo ;  cone 

17 

pautquauhan,  h. 

maaaneehy  h. 

18 

patayuahamoc 

sukerun 

■oachpo 

19 

aokelaan 

gun^guhn 

26 

awahshuck 

wemiow 

quono 

21 

tahio^iahy  T. 

petilanwok,  t. 

monetwa,  v. 

22 

matcaouone 

chimialeh 

23 

anemakey  /. 

kemewanei  8.  b. 

weeneeh,  a.  b.;  cone,  j. 

24 

kemeean 

akon 

25 

meenaywahkeewuc 

keemaywon 
inaandase,  {it) 

koan 

V.  26 

heno ;  inon,  h. 

denehta 

27 

tihooichlerhatte,  r. 

oochstarla,  p. 

conyeie,  p. 

28 
29 

netffachsagajonti 
eecnnun^,  p. 

netotschtaronti 
ooataha,  p. 

ogera 
onyeiak,  p. 

30 

coghsaghgayoanda, 

yoocaunoar,  yookon- 

oneeyeant 

T.   J. 

noal 

31 

hevnuh 
hahenu 

wuntootch 

82 

yountoutch 

kankaw 

Ti.  33 

wahkunchahhah,  b. 

neezhuh,  b. 

wabhah,  b. 

34 
35 

walkeeangi  o. 

maffazhoo,  c. 
■nana  joa 

tahtey,  c. 
wah 

36 

toono 

37 

neighahee 

pau 

38 

neeyu 

pah 

39 

geenrong 

naunahee 

mah 

40 

hand 

mahpai 
waun 

nu  41 

tere-re-hera 

ooksoreh 

Till.  42 

nhyuBgdagooloaka 

agaakah,  (it) 

ungnawtai 

iz.  43 

hiloba,  c. 

umpa 

oktasha,  (to  gnow) 

44 

hillohah,  o 

oombah,  o. 

ooktoahah,  o. 

X.  45 

tenitkie 

oeki 

tilligue 

XI.  46 

piahtoh,  o. 

chaah,  a. 

atabae,  o. 

XII.  47 

pooloopouloolonluh 

nasnayobik 

kowa 

XIII.  48 

naootnne 

ffanie 
kaya 

towat 

XIV.  49 

kahiepamie 

nactepeche 

XV.  50 

kapkapst 
hadehnenin 

caucau 

adleaat 

XVI.  51 

cawiobe,  a. 

hehnaakia 

XVII.  52 

tatBooroo 

tooaha 

XVIII.  53 

ateepais 

smaikut 
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Hail. 

FiRX. 

Water. 

I.   I 

ikkooma 

immek 

2 

ignuck 

eemik 

3 

kannik 

annak,  eknok 

mok,  K. ;  emak 

II.    4 

tasi 

thunagalgas 

III.    5 

kone 

too 

6 

counn 

tone 

IT.      7 

sasagun,  h. 

esquittUy  h.  ;   scoutay, 

M. 

nepee,  h. 

8 

saisaigan,  s. ;  mequa- 
mensan,  m. 

ishkodaiy  s.;  skootai,  k. 

neebi,  s. ;  nipi,  k. 

9 

ashkote 

nipisb 

10 

skoolay 

nipi 

11 

shashaygan 

Bchootoo 

nepee 

12 

coome,  o. 

b»kte«, 

chab«g»an,  g. 

13 

skut 

somaquone 

14 

sktfiai 

nabi 

15 

miBsegkon,  c. 

nootau ;   squiita,  afire 
sparky  w. 

nippe 

16 

squtta;  chickot;  yote 

nip 

17 

absintpu 

stauw,  E. 

nbey,  k. 

18 

moseean,  w. 

suht 

nup  ;  niep,  w. 

19 

mehocquamilew 

tendeu,  tindey 

mbi 

20 

tunt 

nip 

21 

mizeckushi  t. 

kohteweh,  v. 

nepeh,  v.;  nepee,  8.  b. 

22 

scoUe 

nipi 

23 

queromelani,  j. 

Bcoote,  J. 

neppee,  b.  ;  nippee,  p. 

24 

massikoiian 

eakwatah 

neppi 

25 

wauneepeenun 

shkoataywau 

neepayway 

V.  26 

ondechia,  h. 

seesta ;  tcheestah,  s.  9. 

saundustee 

27 

ah  wise  sooudih,  d. 

ocheerle,  p. 

oochnekanus,  p. 

28 

ne  owissoute,  (it) 

ot  chischU,  jotecka 

ochnecanos;  ochneca 

29 

oneyuBtonede,  d. 

ojishta,  p. 

onekandus,  p. 

30 

ogaghquanta,  t.  j. 

ojisthteh,  ojista,  yoo- 
teck 

oghnacauno 

31 

stire 

auwuh 

.82 

auteur 

awwa 

ti.  33 

pedghah 

nihah 

34 

wahsooy  c. 

payUh,  c. 

minee,  c. 

35 

wassoo 

paita 

meenee 

36 

petteh 

nih 

37 

pajah 

neah 

38 

pasoo 

paijai 

nee 

39 

masee 

paidai 

nee 

40 

mahpeeichteetharaia- 

beeraia 

meenee 

TII.  41 

pa 
wauh  sah 

epee 

evau 
ahmah 

Tin.  42 

gahnasooskah,  (it  is 

atsilang 

hailing)  J  b. 

IX.  43 

hatafo,  c. 

liuok 

oka 

44 

buhchaloosuh,  Q)  h. 

loowack,  G. 

uckah,  0. 

X.  45 

iachanapohluy,  c. 

totkah 

wyvah 

XI.  46 

yachtah,  d. 

tsach,  D. 

XII.  47 

wah 

kooQ 

XIII.  48 

hiechuok 

Dang 

holcut 

xiT.  49 

nactetake 

teppe 

ko 

XV.  50 

waggpish 

cam 

ak 

XVI.  51 

kiaM 

nako 

koko 

xvii.  52 

lateeloo 

keetiioo 

jnriii.  63 

nuliheetzt 

Baiooikh 
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Id. 

Earth,  Land. 

Ska. 

I.   1 

2 
3 

Bikkoo 

noona 

tarreoke 

tschikuta 

nnnna 

imak 

II.    4 

ten 

altnen 

tukaarownnta 

ni.    5 

clum,  or,  ton 

otelosfl 

eftpack 

6 

thun 

IV.    7 

miskwami,  m. 

nakee,  h. 

kitcheg&ming,  h. 

8 

mikkwon,  j.  ;  me- 

ahke,  j.  j  a  kee  (?),  k. 

9 

quam,  m. 
makwam 

aki 

10 

ackej  ;  ackwin 

agankit  chigamink, 

(baundUss  lake) 
padeshee 

11 

shakawflhoo 

12 

keeshwajowonyaw,  o. 

chigvp 

13 

qnam 

takomiqa 

14 

pekvam 

ki 

BshekM 

15 

coeput,  w. 

ohke 

16 

capat 

auke,  Banankamuck 

wechekum;  kltthan 

17 

mquaumeeh,  h. 

akek.  t.  j. 
keaffh.  or,  eage,  w. 

ktaunnauppeh,  h. 

18 

copato 

cutstuk,  w. 

19 

moqaami 

aki,akhki 

kitahican 

20 
21 

hahtaffqagrontzt 
ashookoneh,  V. ;  oija- 
kanohy  t. 

ahkee 
akinkeweh,  v. 

kitchikajneh,  v. 

22 

asokikhe 

kecicamengue 

23 

m'anama,  j.;  coone,8.B. 
mekwamiah 

ake,  J. ;  aaaiakee,  d. 

24 

hakee 

25 

mahqaum 

V.  26 

deesnra 

umaitsaffh 
oohunjah,  p. 

gontarouenne,  h. 

27 

owinih,  d. 

caniatarlage,  p. 

28 

owissa 

uchwuntschia 

ganiatare 

29 

owesah,  d. 

uenjah,  p. 

canioodage,  p. 

30 

joowiaaee 

abunga,  ohnnjea 

31 

ooweeueh,  8.  b. 

aafhawkeh 

kannyaataorajohe 

32 

owees 

ahonroch,  w.  d. 

ahwowkehoe,  w.  d. 

VI.  33 

mah*nah,  b. 

tehcbunah,  l. 

34 

chaha,  k. 

mahkah,  c. 

35 

cha  hah 

mon^ca 

36 

monickkah 

37 

nonhah 

monekah 

38 

no  hai 

maha 

neewabroo 

39 

noohai 

moneeka 

40 

mee  roh  hee 

amah 

VII.  41 

moba 

manno 

iswasekera 

VIII.  42 

oonestalah 

alawhi 

ahmaquohe,  b. 

IX.  43 

okte 

jaukeneh 

okhatta 

44 

nckak  nokma/a. 

^ahkna,  a. 

bokoosha  satilla,  8. 

X.  45 

hetote 

ikahnah 

ouhlvkto,  c. 

XI.  46 

stahae,  o. 

ptsah,  D. 

ptaachochkah,  d. 
kootshel 

XII.  47 

koowatanul 

wihih 

XIII.  48 

hahing 

caput 

aatack 

XIV.  49 

pokonacte 

nelle 

Bite 

XV.  50 

addleshltaggn 

n^ 

XVI.  51 

ktoraaugh 

wadat 

hehkut 

XVII.  52 

lathe«too 

araroo 

xviii.  53 
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River. 

Lakx. 

Vallit. 

I.   1 

koo,  {stream) 

nakseak,  {lowland) 

2 

koouk,  (stream) 

3 

kuik,  kuiggtt 

II.    4 

kutna 

III.    5 

6 

tease 

touey 

IV.    7 

sepee,  H. 

sakiegun,  h. 

oshateaowy  m. 

8 

9 

10 

seebi,  s. ;  sipi^  k. 

sahgiegun,  J. 

tahwattenaogy  J. 

■ipin 

kitchigamiuk,  (great 
lake) 

11 

mooshkoon 

12 

chib«k,  B. 

13 

sepe 

quesepam 

14 

liip. 

pegtasebem 

memekedeBe 

15 

■epu 

oonouwehkoal,  c. 

16 

■eip 

17 

sepoo,  B, 

pquaughon,  h. 

18 

aeepua 

19 

sipu 

menuppek 

pakhsajek 

20 

pamptuokqnah 

neppis 

21 

sipiweh,  v. 

nipethseh,  T. ;  chee- 
kawma,  w.  o. 

wahlahkeke,  t. 

22 

sipflng 

23 

»epi,j.;  thepee,p. 

mskaqae,  w.  d. 

24 

eeepoah 

tatoakeh 

25 

shaypaywau 

kahchaoom,  w.  d. 

V.  26 

yeaudawa 

yoontauray,  w.  d. 

quieanontouin,  onon- 
toaom,  H. 

27 

kaihunhatate,  p. 

oouyatarle»  p. 

chechuloom  wakoo,  p. 

28 

geihale,  geibuhatatie 

tischrungwe,  tienon- 
tiaou 

29 

keechoude,  p. 

eonutie,  p. 

jenunsha,  p. 

30 

kaihhoonhadadee 

31 

keynugh 

kaunvautauray 
kahahtabiay  w.  d. 

wunraukwah 

32 

joke 

VI.  33 

ohsunwah,  b. 

tehhah»  b. 

neethuniky  b. 

34 

watapan 

meade,  w.  d. 

kakseeia,  k. 

35 
36 
37 

wacopa 
nih 

seemongca 

tohair,  o. 

38 

neeshnoungai 

abraskai 

39 

watishka 

ojeenooaka 

40 

angee 

amaushee-eepea 

VII.  41 

eesauh 

haukh^ 

uhwah 

VIII.  42 

equonih 

anj|rdahle,  b. 

wawtalung 

IX.  43 

okhina,  (water  courses) 

haiyip,  (pond) 

okfa 

44 

wckhinnah,  o. 

hiyeep,  h. 

fahpleigh,  a. 

X.  45 

hatch! 

okozzuy  hlokko,  c. 

ponova,  c. 

XI.  46 

tauh,  D. 

ptaeookona,  d. 

XII.  47 
XIII.  48 

wol 

gawichat 

koneatineshe 

aatolkan 

potkop 
Btiluck 

XIV.  49 

whatineche 

nehipaktamche 

XV.  50 

aoonstiichi 

■hiuon 

XVI.  51 

bahat 

hehkut 

auckaehaimeh  htmth 

XVII.  52 

kattooah 

lakattosh 

xviu.  53 

saiulk 

kooltahittiemoolee 

NO.   I.] 
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Hill. 

MoUHTAIir. 

ISLAHD. 

I.  1 

kingnak 

2 

mugwee 

todra 

3 
n.    4 

iDgrit 

III.    5 

chell 

6 

zeth 

noney 

IV.    7 

■hakatiiMih,  m. 

wachee,  b. 

ministick,  m . 

8 

ishpatinak,  s. ;  pek* 
wuttenaw,  J. 

minnis,  B. 

9 

10 

mink 

11 

watcliom 

12 

camatun,  c. 

13 

w'ioo«is(Am) 

waadch 

mnniqn 

14 

pemadene 

15 

wadcha 

16 

waucho 

17 

18 
19 

gh'aukoock,  h. 

w'chu,  H. 

mnaaham,  h. 

wakhtshutit,  (dim) 

wakhtaha 

menokhtey,  menatey 

20 

lemackquickse 

pomottinike 

minneoht 

21 
22 

ifpetehkokeh,  t. 

atahiweh,  t. 

menahuawth,  v. 

23 
24 

moqueffhke,  j. 
pakwakkeewee 

miasiwagewee,  a.  b. 

25 

ishpaukeeweewao 

meenayish 

V.  26 

onontah,  (?),  s.  b. 

onontah,  s.  b. 

ahoindo 

27 

onondate,  p. 

yoonoondoo  waanDh, 

cawaynoote,  p. 

28 

ostwihha  anontachera 

D. 

ODonta 

29 

onondate,  p. 

oonandawonoa,  d. 

cawanoot,  p. 

30 

yonoondaughhala 

31 

younuntbehr 

yooDeneuntee,  s.  b. 

youwaynote 

32 

newnotehs»  {kiU),  ytjo. 

eobtenMk,  ir.  d. 

Ti.  33 

weedMtthab,  b. 

34 

khjaykah,  c. 

weetahy  c. 

35 

haiaca 

36 

ninotUh 

37 

38 

ohai 

39 

P**^ 

40 

avo  cavee  cauihta 

avooavee 

TIX.  41 

flookterrowa 

Bookterro 

sanwa 

Tin.  42 

QMualungUuigy 
(roimdj 

odahle,B. 

ahmahyalA,  b. 

IX.  43 

nuDne 

nunneohaba 

yoknitashaiyi 

44 

unchabhah,  a. 

toshahiya,  •• 

X.  45 

klaneye 

hlannay,  c. 

autU 

XI.  46 

ptaeoopaBhy  d. 

XII.  47 

kweyakoopsel 

XIII.  48 

newanah 

tolola 

XIV.  49 

tiateconlpeheiiiB06 

neilpekaeniige 

XV.  50 

neklagg 

katt 

XVI.  51 

anehko 

anekko 

wmmU 

XVII.  52 

pahookeeveAtoo 

xviii.  53 

utzumkiimaiok 

836 
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Stone,  Rock. 

COPPEB. 

iRoir. 

I.  1 

ooyarra 

kanooyak 

Bowik 

2 

angmak,  ochroorak 

tshawek ;  shawik,  c. 

3 

aig^ach,  iugam 
kulchDiki 

II.    4 

tschut  Bchuna 

ikotij  lain 

III.    5 

tsay 

clestay 

6 

thaih 

IT.     7 

assene,  h. 

pewabisk,  h. 

8 

9 

10 

osain,  azhibik,  (roc^),8. 

miskwabik,  (?), ». 

piwabik,  8. 

assin 

pewabik 

11 

ashenee 

shoowollow 

too  abushk 

12 

ksndau 

joomalkee,  o. 

ashaoooh,  g. 

13 

panapsqu 

14 

nimaugan  naz 

arenaraga 

15 

hussun 

16 

mowashuck 

17 

thaunaumku,  h. 

18 

sun 

19 

akhsin,  (stone) ;  pema- 

^ 

sukakhsin 

pukhk,  (rock) 

mekhkakhsin 

20 

kawBcup,  koBhcop 
saaneh,  t.  ;  saneh,  v. 

21 
22 

napekeaheeskeh,  t. 

kepikatwahi  t. 

23 
24 

asenneh 

mo8kw4pekweh 

peey  apekkwee 

25 

auhshen 

V.  26 

ariesta,  (stone)  ;  rein- 

27 

da,  (rock),  H. 
oonoyahi  p. 

qnenni^Sy  d. 

knrliBttanchee,  d. 

28 

onaja 

29 
30 

cosgua,  p. 

yuinniflh,  d. 

kawneuhahah,  n. 

31 

owrunuay 

32 

ohhoutahk,  w.  d. 

geekqaan 

owena 

VI.  33 

een^e,  b. 

mahnsee,  l. 

mahaishah,  l. 

34 

eeang,  c. 

mawzazee,  k. 

mazai,  k. 

35 

eeyong 

masahshah 

maah 

36 
37 
38 

mosehdehscheh 

moseh 

eengro 

mazai 

39 

ee-eeh 

monzai  ieedai 
owassaaheeree 

monzai 

40 

mee-ee 

owassa 

VII.  41 

eedee 

noropeweyeh 

norope-ee 

VIII.  42 

nungyah,  b. 

ataah^ah,  b. 

tahlugeake.  b. 
toli,  c. 

XX.  43 

lulle,  (metal  stone) 

toli  lokna,  c. 

44 

lulla,  o. 

ochonucluckennaa,  h. 

X.  45 
XI.  46 

chatto,  0. 

chattohlvwangny,  c. 

XII.  47 

ohk 

XIII.  48 

ekseka 

holnasak 

XIV.  49 

nonch^ 

nitpsehikitem 

XV.  50 
XVI.  51 

wai 
seeeeko 

lakilaggst 
noooosnta 

nakako 

XVII.  52 

kareetkee 

kotsteerrahai 

pabeet  deeshoo 

XVIII.  53 

isheuBh,  (pi) 

NO.    I.] 
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Maize. 

Tree. 

Wood. 

1.  1 

napakto 

keiyu 

2 

keiyuy  oomakselak 

3 

unachtschik 

II.    4 

zika 

III.    5 

tuchin 

tuchin 

6 

* 

dethkin 

IT-     7 

mundininuck,  h. 

mislick  achemasso, 

moskoseah,  h. 

8 

mandamin,  k. 

mitik,  X. 

9 

misan 

10 

mitamin 

meteeh,  l. 

mittik 

11 

mistookooah 

mishtook 

J? 

neepeejeesh,  g. 

omonche,  g. 

13 

apas 
abassl 

peosuqu 

14 

skamvn 

avassva 

]5 

eacbimraiDeash,  c. 

mehtuff 
mintuck 

mahtugqae 

16 

ewachimneash 

17 

machtok,  se. 

metooque,  e. 

18 

sowhamen/  w. 

peuoye 

19 

khaaqnen 

mihktnk,  hittnck 

taakhan 

20 

peluicque 

neehshiz 

21 

mentsbeepeh,  t. 

mistaakuck,  t. 

tauaneh,  t.  ;  tauwa- 
nee,  8.  b. 

22 

micipi 

toauane 

toauane 

23 

dame,  j. ;  tami,  t.  j. 

metequeghke,  (pL),  J. 

mehtehkee,  s.  b. 

24 

tamin 

namateh 

metekweb 

25 

waupimmeenuc 

matteeg 

misshayeewun 

V.  26 

yearonta 
kerllitle,  p. 

otaghta ;  taahtaab,8.  b 

27 

onuste,  p. 

oyunte,  p. 

28 

onatschia 

garonta 
kaeet,  p. 

garonta,  s.  b. 

29 

onaa,  p. 

oyanda,  p. 

30 

ohnloto,  T.  J. 

oeyeant,  oyeant 

31 

oughrubeh 

orenneh,  orenhna,  8.  b 

32 

ohnehahk,  w.  d. 

geree 

geka,  (fire) 

VI.  33 

wachoas,  l. 

nahnah,  b. 

34 

wamunuyzab,  c. 

tsehang,  c. 

tschang,  c. 

35 

chaoDgeena 

cba 

36 

uah  tonseh 

yon 

37 

shaugh 

38 

watooja 

naboshrajai 

na 

39 

wattanzee 

herabaimee 

beerai 

40 

beeraiechtoet 

VII.  41 

kooa 

yup 

eeup 

vin.  42 

aloo,  aelu 

nhduh,  tluknng 

ahdah,  b. 

IX.  43 

tonchS 

itte 

itte 

44 

tnncha,  o. 

itta.  0. 
ittah 

ette,  8.  B. 

X.  45 

atsbi 

uyto,  c. 

XI.  46 

ptsothoh,  D. 
hokko 

yah,  G. 

yabsuh,  o. 

xii.  47 

tshoo 

tshootop 

iiii.  48 

ocasuck 

tanaek 

XIV.  49 

kaseman 

conche 

conche 

XV.  50 

neshowm 

kagg 
yako 

^^8 
yako 
lagish 

XVI.  51 
xvii.  52 

kiaheeee 

xviii.  63 

eitsheet 

VOL.  U. 
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Leaf. 

Babk. 

Gbass. 

I.  1 

eeweek 

2 

ebowit 

3 

ewuh,  wik 

II.    4 

ssinich 

kitschon 

III.    6 

6 

IT.     7 

clo 

nepeeah,  u. 

w^akisk,  h. 

moskofleab,  b. 

8 

anipiflh,  k.  ',  nibishe,  m. 

wigwoss,  (WrcA) ;  wun- 

mezhuakeen,  J. ;  mas- 

9 
10 

agaik,  {other  trees),  b. 

quosi,  M. 

miask 

11 

apeeab 

mashkooflhooah 

12 

apee,  o. 

shkegoor,  o. 

13 

masqu 

meskigowail 

14 

roibi 

maskve,  pkvahan, 
(birch) 

meski,  k»ar,  (kerbs) 

15 

wunnepog 

wunadteask,  o. 

moakeht 

16 

wunnepog 

maskitaash 

17 

18 
19 

wauneepoky  (pi.) 

poacka,  sc. 

mesachquan,  he. 

kokeei 

miekhash 

20 

masseque  quise 
metahkotock,  t. 

21 
22 

metshipakwa,  t. 

23 
24 

anakakwa 

25 

ahneepeeoakunah 

weekee 

saykunah 

T.  26 

ourata,  (pL)^  h. 

emta 

27 

onerlachta,  p. 

askoonte,  p. 

ochuute,  p. 

28 

ouerachtozera 

otquanta,  ochsountaie 

29 
30 
31 

onechta,  p. 

cashnai  p. 

okenja,  p. 

obuhreh 

oskuhnaureh 

32 

ohcahanroch 

ohseroch,  w.  d. 

oherag 

Ti.  33 

nahhalp,  B. 

nahnah,  b. 

khahweh,  l. 

34 

wahkhpej 

chanba,  k. 

payzhe^,  c. 

35 

wahpai 

changha 

36 

montih 

37 

38 

nahwai 

naha 

• 

39 

abai 

johnohhah 

40 

apaibattoosee 

eesschee 

TU.  41 

ee-up-hah 
ooganlogT,  B. 

yunnup-pees 

surrak 

Tin.  42 

ooyahlu^ah,  b. 
kokchultbpe 

kahnaakah,  b. 

IX.  43 

ittS  hishe 

hushehuok 

44 

hoshsha,  o. 

hasook,  H. 

X.  45 

ittohise,  (hair  of  tree) 

toalhpuj,  c. 

XI.  46 

yahsuh,  o. 

XII.  47 

taiatoll 

ohwell 

XIII.  48 

1 

hasack 

xiT.  49 

pan 

XT.  50 

egan 

XTI.  51 

kakoaffh 

douduahneha 

kohoat 

XTii.  52 

leetekoshu 

laTeettaitee 

XTiii.  53 

soopoolai 

NO.  I.J 
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0am. 

Flld-TSEK. 

Ft£sn,  Mfi^T. 

1.      1 

3 

tie«rke« 

nakti 

u.     4 

VlitU 

kuLnehoanAf  kQiun 

tii*    5 

ntsciti 

d 

btd 

IT.      7 

wee&a,  0. 

8 

wijaa^s.;  wiasfl,  M- 

^ 

wiyia 

10 

wbM 

U 

1» 

kowwow^  ^, 

iS 

1- 

wiyos 

J4 

ftnaskmrntd 

kjfi>v 

flk««ILk» 

15 

w<;aokhunk,  c. 

koowas,  c. 

weyaiw 

IC 

paugauletniBk 

cowaw 

17 

weeaa^  i.  9» 

JB 

hucb«tiius 

ew 

W4^«OW0 

10 

wuEiakhkwimmiilii 

cawa 

OJDOH 

SO 

WFCfleekeminU 

qaaat 

peeraaotatir  {hog  mtat) 

21 

milbtiftk&aiiunjeli,  t. 

ebingy«hkO€^b,  t. 

wiotflbebi  T,  i  weeo* 

22 

m^ 

wlautheo,  ».  b. 

m 

booyaseh 

m 

Ct9k%U 

mitcbpi^m«jsbaj;  Mi^ 

V.  sio 

oxwjhi 

ohwAghtha;  waucb^ 
Uaw,  «.  B. 

27 

tookuhuhcUl,  El, 

oi^kn^htahi  s^ 

oowm-loo,  r* 

SH 

gjirichtl  ifuroutote 
kaoknuUu,  d. 

owacbnt,  i[.  n* 

2ir 

ao«BaiL|i|  B* 

oowaba,  F. 

30 

wBunbho»  owauh 

31 

ohwfturtib^  owaughreh 

32 

coree,  (r^eT) 

ohotee 

VI,  33 

clialihahf  a. 

34 

ooftkoo  ajtihi,  (tehiie) 

fi-abxe4,  c. 

tando,  K, 

35 

Cm 

Udo 

3(i 

jchcktLh 

UiKjtih 

37 

taudocah 

m 

1                                                                                              : 

Utookai 

m 

tauoka 

40 

euTucl«;hiUe« 

Til,  41 

yaj 

eetawa 

weedee-yojunde^a 

TUi.  42 

Tid  f  enfold  wim« 

notcbee,  nawUif 

bubwejnii 

11.  43 

bale,  (teAiitf) 

dok 

nippE 

44 

nippa^  0. 

I,  45 

]iLkc]iO|>pi» 

chaolajc 

ahpisoebtth 

lu  4G 

yiiakih;  0. 

rubwxit  Q, 

Cola^hntbar  D* 

xij.  47 

tm^letce 

tfloM 

wint»d 

nil.  4d    patasA 

iaDqu««bue 

bofling 

pnipltQ 

kipl 

IV.  50 

toiwa 

ogld 

rvi.  51 

balQb,  iv^hke) 

tsl^ioiii 

kouboi3(*btci 

ITU.  52 

keeebatjikM 

ZTtu.  53 
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Beaver. 

Deer. 

Bison,  Buffalo. 

I.   1 

oomingmuk,  (musk  ox) 

2 
3 

keejeeak 

tooktoo,  {reindeer) 

oomiDgmii          (do.) 

n.    4 

knuja 

111.    5 

cha 

6 

zah 

giddy 

IV.    7 

amisk,  h. 

mooBtooshi  H. 

8 

addik.  s. ;  wawwash- 
gesh,  J. 

pizbiki,  8. ;  pijikay ,  x. 

9 

10 

amik 

awaskesh 

11 

ahmlshke 

12 

13 

qaanbeadt 

adook 

14 

temakve 

norke ;  aianbe,  {buck) 

15 

tummunk 

ahtuk 

16 

tummock 

attuck,  noonatoh 

17 

18 

balk 

shatnawacowa,  j.  j. 

19 

ktemaqne 

acbtu,  ajapea 

20 

nataqae 

allque 

21 

amahkuoh,  t. 

musuoh,  T. ;  mobso- 

keb,  V. 

tswab,  V. 

22 

amekoa 

mousoab 

23 

amaquab,  p. 

pesbiktbe,  J. 

metbotbo,  j. 

24 

eeyapab,  (buck) ;  oko- 
wab,  (doe) 

nenessoab 

25 

nammah,  d. 

upabisoaob 

muskoaday  peesbayi- 
kee 

V.  26 

Bootaie 

ongfascanoto 

27 

chinneetoo,  d. 

oosskunnoontoo,  d. 

jistikkubleeargoo,  d. 

28 

teknaki,  t.  j. 

29 
30 

nang  caneawgung,  d. 

naogah,  d. 

tageangob,  d. 

31 
32 

aauia 
tcnab,  L. 

VI.  33 

nahapah,  l. 

34 

tschawpahi  c. 

tahkbindgah,  c. 

tahtungkab,  c. 

35 

chapa 

tamindoca 

36 

javeh 

tab 

teb 

Bbatogah,  (huO) ;  aha. 

37 

shabah 

tautonga 

(cow) 

38 

rawaiy 

tabcbee 

cbai 

39 

jaboi 

tocbtainoo  gab 

Ui 

40 

meerapa 

see-eekaituckee 

kee-eerapee 

VII.  41 

chaupee 

weedaboy-ab 

yunnaus 

VIII.  42 

tawyi 

abwbib 

yabnabflab,  b. 
bunnusb 

IX.  43 

kinta 

i8S§ 

44 

kinteh,  o. 

issa,  o. 

yennusby  h. 

X.  45 

itcb  hasooha 

itzo 

yba  nioBsa,  c. 

XI.  46 

samkkeing,  o. 

wayung,  g. 

wetenvuenekab,  d. 

XII.  47 

tza 

waBtanem 

XIII.  48 

culawa 

wakbine 

baapan 

XIV.  49 

kamenitecbe 

XV.  50 

itstanst 

XVI.  51 

toaogh 

dab 

touahah 

XVII.  62 

xviii.  53 

atfooleea 

taoot  lam 

NO.  I.J 
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BCAR. 

Wolf. 

Dog. 

I.     1 

nennook 

amaroke 

keimeg,  mikkee 

2 

tsuDak 

amaok 

kenma,  kooneak 

3 
11.    4 

koinga,  k. 

altai!si,(6^.);anichta, 
(red) 

am  ma 
kamo 

ISu?" 

III.    5 

81188 

cling 

•  6 

za88 

ye88 

sliengh 

IT.     7 

maskqnaw,  h. 

m^egan,  b. 

attim,  R. 

8 

mukwahy  8. 

imeengan,J.;  maygan, 

annimoosh,  8. 

9 

makwa 

M. 

animokatscliin 

10 

mackwah 

mahingan 

alim 

11 
12 

attunff 
lemirch 

13 

mowene 

lumose 

14 

a«e88m 

maonem 

ati^ 

15 

mosq 

mokquoshin 

aoum 

16 

mackquashim 

• 

anum,  ayim 

17 

mqoohy  x. 

n'dijau,  (?),  HB. 

18 

areum 

19 

mak'hk 

m'tummeu,  wiekhta- 
heu 

^llnm 

20 

winquipim 

wingeuchs 

21 

mohkuch,  t.;  moks- 
kwah,  ▼. 

mahkwaianch,  t. 

alamo,  ▼. 

22 

mokkuoh 

» 

oremo 

23 

mawquah,  p. 

weeaeh,  8.  b.;  weahe,  i. 

24 

mokkwah 

manimohah 

alemon 

25 

oawayajahay 

mowwhaow 

unnaym 

T.  26 

anue 

yunyenoh;  neeanooh, 

27 

ooquharlee,  d. 

ahguohhooi  D. 

8.  B. 

alehail,  p. 

28 

tschierha 

29 

yucwy,  D. 

ttoanne,  d. 

cheyke,  p. 

30 

erhar,  alehaul 

31 

tcheerr 

32 

hose 

cheer 

▼1.33 

chohnkeehah,  b. 

34 

waahungkseetshah,  c. 

8h(iktokecha,  k. 

35 

wahunkcaiceecha 

shunktokaichek 

ahonka 

36 

uassah 

aehontoukah 

schonnkiet 

37 

wa8auba 

ahomacoske 

shongah 

38 

monjai 

shongtung 

8hongokainee 

39 

wassabai 

shongtunguh 

sheenoota 

40 

lahpeetzee 

saijaf 

matshuga 

▼11.  41 

nomeh 

yauntseaoore-ee 

tauntaee 

▼III.  42 

JODUng,  B. 

wubyah 

gele,  B. 

IX.  43 

nita,  c. 

na8hoba 

ofe 

44 

nitah,  o. 

nashobah,  8. 

ufia,  o. 

X.  45 
XI.  46 

nooffoaik 
pta^a,  D. 

yahah 
tuhhauh,  a. 

iffah 
ptsenah,  d. 

XII.  47 

t80  kohp 

uttuwah 

waakkop 

XIII.  48 

BOlaDg 

akalasco 

xi^.  49 

hacaneche 

kanikiche 

XV.  50 

8tigne 

ioiliah 

XVI.  51 

nouitneh 

tasha 

datsaeh 

Tr?^ii.  52 

koorooksh 

ashakiah 

xviii.  53 

C*8UIllIIiaiitBlliQ 

n*tiieetian 

aghkitaeen 
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Fox. 

SqUlBREL. 

Rabbit,  Hare. 

I.   1 

terreeanneearioo 

ookalik 

2 

kioktoot 

tseykerek 

quell  uk 

3 

kobek 

tilagak 

II.    4 

kanjulza 

leka 

kah 

III«      o 

6 

naguethey 

cah 

IV.    7 

muckcasis,  h. 

annickochaBSy  h. 

W&pOOB,  H. 

waboB,  8. 

8 

wawgooBh,  J.;  wakosh, 

ahgwingoofl,  j. 

9 

X. 

wawgooshtig,  (pi.),  J. 

10 

outagami 

wapooB 

n 

majeshouh 

12 
13 
14 

oskirick,  (pi) 

k«anktfBeB 

anikeBsesB 

mattegveBBe 

15 

wonkussiBj  c. 

mishannek,  c. 

16 

miflhquashim,  (red)  J 
pequawuB,  (j^ey) 

mishauneke 

17 
18 

19 

Bqnirtatesj  w. 
woacus 

mBaijo,  T.  J. 
moccaB 
pimingoB,  (red) 

mohtax 
mushgingoB 

20 

nowckkey 

timihauque 

21 
22 
23 

papanggemoh,  t. 

hulukuohi  T. 

wapauBUoh,  t. 

wawakotchethe,  j. 

24 

wakoah 

aneekwah 

maflhowch 

25 

wawpoos 

V.  26 

thenaintonto 

oghtaeh 

27 
28 
29 

iitshoy  D. 

queetahkoOy  d. 

tahhootahnaykuh,  d. 

onunggwatyoaw,  d. 

uktauko,  D. 

tundient,  d. 

30 
31 
32 

tegawhaninto,  t.  j. 

skeyu 

osarat 

queru 

VI.  33 

chaontzsinceret,  d. 

34 

soheeda,  k. 

zeecha,  k. 

mnstincha,  x. 

35 

maflhteechanong 

36 

sinkah 

37 

monchu  logana 

ceingah 

mostingah 

38 

meBraikai 

ahsinyai 
Binguh 

miBhtscbungjai 

39 
40 

mastschingai 
eetaikee 

VII.  41 
VIII.  42 

dupoyamo-eeha 
asulan,  b. 

piup 
sahlole,  B. 

depaukaa 
tsestoo,  B. 

IX.  43 

chule 

funnfi 

chukfe 

44 

chuluh,  H. 

fuDneh,  8. 

chookfe,  H. 

X.  45 

chohla,  o. 

uyhlo,  c. 

chofay,  c. 

XI.  46 

thflhahthchleeSna,  d. 

thBhahy&ch,  d. 

XII.  47 

XIII.  48 

yanostau 

enack 

awaine 

XIV.  49 

mai 

komitte 

puppe 

uell 

doo 

XV.  50 
XVI.  51 

shaggB 
kooB 

tkifrpam 
shaiywaogh 

XVII.  52 

XVI 11.  53 

NO.    I.] 
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B»AM,%. 

Bmo. 

£(3s. 

t.  1 

tittj^iiip^a 

mantiik 

3 

3 

n.    4 

mn\li^>oiak 

tingitieaiit 

kokasah 

kquai 

III.     5 

6 

m    7 

og»»e 

kenh)s\eki  n. 

wAwikt  u*i   w^^biPij  H, 

6 

ki^ajl^jk,  ». 

wftwcsui  (jtL)  n* 

9 

k^ombeek,  J. 

10 
11 

IS 

pil«j 

'• 

tch]pidut 

n 

cip^is 

waw»i 

u 

Bkirk 

npalfl 

ipftntf&ii 

u^ 

Bskook 

p0uki<#,  c. 

WQwuuak 

10 

««kug 

fipwhawog,  (pi.) 

17 

ackgoak 

tflcbicbtflja,  iig. 

WBQgtli  T.  #- 

16 

akick 

luiaafia* 

VJ 

nkbfook 

btiwt^btile 

wniih 

20 

Bflbquotce 

pia4se«qn«9 

waawliy 

21 

kij)&pefliko<^k 

awehsptisnh,  Y. 

wowij  If. 

2a 

pineiuen 

Si 

maii*tiu,  Tp  J. 

wtskiluthft|  T-  /. 

wawa]*!  {^,),  J. 

24 

maneta 

wifthk^DiDii 

wiwaa 

25 

wahtoke 

V.  2fi 

tuengen^eek 

no^ntnc  name,  n. 

og-nonchia,  (pL) 

27 

oanjarlfh,  D. 

cli*etm?ng,  f. 

ounboohbaah^  D. 

)IS 

HrbttrisUi,  t.  j. 

Ucbigachko 

Dnbochftii 

2^1    oAiibotnw,  i>. 

ocbeeUw^  P. 

ofaobfihaw,  n> 

3<) ,  oblio*  r.  /. 

woodxediih,  T.,J- 

31 

osequawneh,  t,  j. 

tcbef^^tih 

32 

aotatutd 

cbveU 

rr.  :i:i 

waiinlgohhah,  n* 

:m 

wahmundoOBkreli  c- 

alLka,  K 

weeUiikab,  C- 

37 

w&mdoofthk& 

teeeuxwi 

^«elcjL 

wnuitum  mkiji,  (A«ft#) 

3S 

wnpooff 
wauaaE 

muDfj&i 

eet4^Jmi 

39 

Wddlimgguk 

wajtub 

40 

innbucaha 

lucnnga 

8acang(ill0Uf& 

rn.  41 

yah 

kocbing- 
taiaqilftL 

v^alkn-eno 

TJir    42 

RiahdV}  B< 

04r>\«atse,  £. 

11.  42 

BtDll,  C.      ' 

llUKh^ 

U 

■lOtif  0. 

ftlMl,  0. 

wooocMjee,  H. 

%.  4b 

cbHio 

foowooha 

iehcNiewanj  ct« 

11.  46 

liaueh^  a. 

psenna.,  ». 

iiK  47 

woollaU 

•hankolt 

II I  r  48 

hoetuck 

waabang 

ooUken 

mv.  Ai) 

b[>iikcb« 

thU 

saiiia 

IF.  50 

nntkoi 

ta4>ri4l^sl 

Jiin 

IFI,   51 

kikft 

bun  nit 

nacebbaJjrko 

XTI1.    5^ 

leekootok^ 

leekoUk^epeekoQ 

iTiin  53 

Twee  maJjUooU 

ooaeb 
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II. 
III. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
Ti.  33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

Tll.  41 

Tin.  42 

IX.  43 

44 

X.  45 

XI.  46 

xii.  47 

xiii.  48 

XIV.  49 

XV.  50 

zvi.  51 

XVII.  52 

xvui.  53 


Goose. 


lacb  lachy  ] 
nutake 


gah 

weywois,  (white)  ; 

peBlasish,  {grey)^  m. 
wawa,  J. ;  nickok,  m. 


nishk 
shenimp,  c. 

a*ererak 
wompohtuk,  c. 
honck,  wompatuck 
wampaBo,  t.  j. 
bakenot 
kaak 

tepoBthia,  t. 
nicak 
neeake,  j. 

mckawk 

oonahBahkerrblut,  d. 
gahuchk 
unggauky  D. 
cabuDOy  T.  J. 
kabtosant,  t.  j. 


manghaw,  o. 

kieznon 
mebftB  shaabah 


ahhah 
sabaab,  b. 
boDkha,  (wild) 
buncbub,  (wild),  i 
BaCuocwau,  c. 


nicknicka,  (wild) 
nabicbe,  (wild) 
enetst,  (tnld) 
knangb 


Duck. 

Pigeon. 

mittiek,  (king) 
ewuck 

agassla 

ketb 

seesip,  R. 

omimee,  m. 

sbesbeeb^.;  abisip,  m . 
sbesbeeb,  j. 

omimiy  s. 

maBheabep 
sbejeep,  a. 

kifikirimeBif 

preBB 

sesep,  c. 
quequecam 
quechamo,  T.  J. 
nanasecuB 
sbibuweu 

seabupab,  t. 

BheBhepoky  j. 

wskowban 

maouks 
mimi 

notsiminisuk 
memiah,  t. 
mimi 

sbayabaypuk,  (pL) 
taron,  h. 
Bolucky  D. 
Borak 
Boowek,  D. 
talongob,  t.  j. 
otennaureng,  t.  j. 

oameeneewah 
orittey,  hva,  h. 
wubleeteh,  d. 
tschiokara 
jeebkuau,  d. 
jaubcowau,  t.  j. 
oreneh,  t.  j. 

mugawkseetsabab,  c. 

waukeehaydab,  c. 

micbah 
mebawpatobo 

koflaunBopee 
kabwonvo,  b. 
oksocbuBb 
foocboBse,  H. 
focbo,  c. 

eetoosewee-yachnh 
woye,  B. 
puch6 
patcbe,  B. 
pajuy,  c. 

abuck 
kaitapa 
Bcan 
kun 

anehocot 
kikanekome 
thoggske 
wahus 
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Partridge. 

TURKEV. 

F18H. 

1.   1 

ekkaloo 

2 

kballoo 

3 

• 

Bsaljok,  K. 
tlioka 

II.    4 

III.  5 
6 

IV.  7 

tee! 

■ 

cloolay 

peyaw,H.;  pithew,  m. 

messeitbew,  b. 

kenosee,  h.  ;  kenouge, 

M. 

8 

9 

10 

pin&iy  8. 

mezissa^.;  mizissay,!. 

kikoD,  K. 

pileysiwey 

kikons 

11 

namaskish 

12 

pidjek 

hemeteh,  0. 

13 

n'mays 

14 

massixess* 

naharoe 

names 

15 

Dahenan,  w. 

nahmos 

16 

panpock 

neyhom 

namauus 

17 

pahpahcogh,  t.  j. 

namaassak,  80h. 

18 

apacus;  ohocotees, 

nahiam 

operamae 

19 

(Quail)j  w. 
pabhacka,  (pheasant); 
popocns,  (partridge) 

tsbikenum 

namoes 

20 

kittveawndipqua 
bohkiah,  t. 

pah*  quun 
pilauoh,  T. 

wammass 

21 

kikonassah,  v. 

22 

pireouah 

cbiconefsa 

23 

pelewa,  j. 

amatba^.;  namesa^T.  j. 

24 

penabon 

nemas 

25 

noamaysuc 

V.  2(5 

acoiasan,  h. 

daightontah 
skcSiwurlowurnee,  d. 

veentso ;  eetsoo,  8.  b. 
keiyunk,  p. 

27 

oobquaizun,  d. 

28 

Detachrocbwa,  t.  j. 

otschionta 

29   juhyauyune,  d. 

oosoooant,  d. 

kenjuck,  p. 

30    ohquas,  t.  j. 

scawolowana,  t.  j. 

kunjoon 

31    ohquasen,  t.  j. 

kennengh,  t.  j. 

kuhtcbyuh 

82  1 

kuDum 

kaintu 

VI.  33! 

hohhab,  b. 

34  1  zecha.  m  . 

zichatanka,  k. 

hoa-ahug,  c. 

35 

hohtiog 

36 

schiushtkh 

bah 

37 

monnane 

bough 

38 

waeekkuDgjai 

ho 

39 

zeezeekah 

hoho 

40 

boa 

VII.  41 

eepabka 

watkunteiTO 

yee 

VIII.  42 

tlungdeatah ;  gooqoa, 

gungnnng,  b. 

atsatih 

IX.  43 

.oT^"- 

fokkit 

nand 

44 

koofeh,  8. 

fuohit,  H. 

nunna,  0. 

X.  45 

kowyguy,  c. 

piu  wau,  c. 

Uakkld 

XI.  46 

witchpsbah,  d. 

poUhoo,  D. 
henn 

XII.  47 

XIII.  48   newfln 

owacbuck 

aesut 

XIV.  49 

pupconhimanicbe 
nelkitson 

Uantehatuiechehafle 

makche 

XV.  50 

skilligg 

iagghan 

XVI.  51 

kowehat 

noh 

batU 

XVII.  52 
xTiii.  53 

Bwaioolhh 
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White. 

Black. 

Red. 

1.  1 

kowdlook 

kerniuk 

aoopalook 

2 

kowlook,  (elath)y  w. 
katulge,  K. ',  kacbtse- 
bucbtak 

kangDoak 

3 

kakluk,  kawachtuk 

11.    4 

talkei 

ilcbatl,  talton 

tigaltil 

III.    5 

yell 

telkuzzay 

tenilcun 

6 

dellzin 

deli  couse 

IT.     7 

wabisca,  h.;  wapish- 

kawo.  M. 
wa  wbisbka  w  ,(nuin.)  ,j . 

kosketawow,  h. 

mescob,  m. 

8 

mukkndaiwa,   (inan.). 

mbkwa,  s. 

wawbizze  ,(an»m.),  J. 

J.;  makkudaiwzi, 

9 

(anim.'^f  J. 
mokkuttiwahy  j. 

10 

wabi 

mackaiey 

miskwey 

11 

waabpoa 

meleepou 

mishquow 

12 

13 

vabe^r 
wapi^o 

m'kattfey,  g. 
muk  saiwayo 

me^ueff,  o. 
mai^oaik 

14 

iraDbig^heDvr 

mkazetfigben 

mkvigben,  ur,  (that  is) 

15 

worn  pi 

moo-i 

misbque,  c. 

16 

wompesn 

moweaUfSuckesu 

17 

waupaaeek,  s.  b. 

nVikkayoob,  s.  b. 

m*cbgaja,  he. 

•        18 

wampayo 

sbickayo 

squavo 
makh^ 

19 

wape,  wapsuy  wapsit 

nesffissit 
oaakavu 
makekatewekingehy  ▼. 

20 
21 

wauppayu 
wapekinggek,  ▼. 

psquoiu 
nabpekekinggeb,  T. 

22 

biase 

mecate 

miskoi 

23 

opee,  8.  B. 

mukkoote.  a.  b. 
makatawab 

24 

wapeskdyah 

moskwab 

25 

waubisb  keewah 

oappayisbun 

maykeewah 

▼.26 

onienU,  onquata,  h. 

cbeestabeb,  8.  b. 

orsicbtaye,  h. 

27 

curlaga,  p. 

caboonge,  p. 

ooquDcbtarla,  p. 

28 

orbestoca,  (to  be) 

^azihoslazi 

otquechtarocu 

29 

noandaun,  p. 

lensbtau,  p. 
hoisuanto,  t.  j. 

qaecbtaba,  p. 

30 

owiaske 

oniquabtala,  t.  j. 

31 

ohwauryaukub 

kaububstcbee 

tucotquaurauyuh 

32 

owheryakun 

gabunlee 

ganuntquare 
sboosh 

VI.  33 

skah 

aebbab 

34 

akab,  c. 

sabpab,  c. 

sbab,  c. 

35 

scab 

sapab 

sbab 

36 

skah 

87 

skah 

Baobab 

sbu^^ 

38 

ska 

sawai 

sbGiai 
leeaai 
sbflbee 

39 

ska 

sahbai 

40 

hoteecbkee 

Bbupeesba 
boukchub 

▼II.  41    saukchuh 

sikecbuh 

▼III.  42    unekung 

kungnabgeb 

keekabgeb 

IX.  43   tohbe 

losa 

bumma 

.    44  1  tookba,  g. 

loosab,  G. 

bummab,  o. 

X.  45   hatki 

lasti 

cbabti 

XI.  46    quecah,  o. 

isbpe,  G. 
tsokokop 

tsbulbuh,  Q. 

XII.  47    hahap 

pabkop 

xiii.  48 

testaga 

batoua 

pecbasat 

XIV.  49 

mecbetineche 

nappecbeqnineobe 

pinnouecbe 

XV.  50 

cobb 

iann 

ofg 

x^i.  51 

bakio 

hadebko 

battehno 

XVII.  52 

latuka 

kateet 

XYiii.  53 

eepeak 

eabqui 

eakquil 
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Blub. 

TEtLOW. 

Grkeit. 

I.    i 

toongoalE 

2 

tsboQgak 

lu    4    okaailkflt 

kmidtijkitiii 

nu    5 
ty.    7 

dfetleetti 

- 

«hebiLtdcrkwDWf  H, ; 

oaawwow,  n. 

B«keLuekwoWf  n^i  cbi^ 

ojaw**scowa,  m- 

batiqnare^  h. 

8 

oilmwtiahkwa,  s,  ■ 

oia^wKf  ».  i  oja>ra,  n^ 

oxbawunbkwa,  «« 

S 
10 

m«z  b  uhlc  wotojLtig,  j . 

^ 

Qoiao 

IJ 

flhii^awfllecpow 

12 

mahtaiaouah 

,»ja*elt 

13 
14 

muksBiw«niiaqut 

weioh  wijo 

IS 

pe«hiiii  c. 

askoique,  c. 

16 

aakekl,  t. 

J7 

Hchiwapwaja,  he. 

wismwnju,  he. 

ikasquajuj  he. 

16 

»eewiimpswaja 

woeKaw&jo 

a»cuiii|uayo,  w. 

19 

wisawek 

20 

puhsqoftiw^au 

wees4wayTi 
bonzawefeingiiehj  v. 

SI 

ikflepaklng^eb,  v- 

^rnzenstkiaggih^  t. 

S9 
23 
21 

OB^i 

naMiroaii 

o^kipakta. 

e^ip&kehah 

CMflttwah 

2d 

ahnahkwuttoasbe^ 

a(iubH.hv?eejaa                ' 

flbawwuflbk^ewob 

V.  36 

od^ltiqimrae,  n. 

27 

oolooya,  t- . 

cbeenagTiarle,  p- 

oboonleb,  u. 

2a 

OEitquaroca 

a  w  ontx;  b  ga  an  i  ocb  t 

29 

nnynu^  r. 

JetftuaUf  V. 

konnehttkobj  p. 

30     oIonlljqLhj  T. /. 

odztnquiLla^  t.  j. 

awahnlaj  t.  j. 

31 

otetbuhryeh 

ticoUcheet  kwaunnQ- 

39 

kat^ant«tiiLria 

sekatequantia 

YU  S3 

toil 

JiJJiah 

mabneeciioo,  l. 

S* 

toah 

Kee,  q. 

taytoab,  c. 

S5 

toee 

Zfca 

toweetoyjai 

30 

tub 

37 

toba 

Bebob 

hebiako 

38 

to 

z«e 

tobUcbee 

39 

too 

zee 

40 

t&iliee 

■b«ar«« 

bauteeg«o 

vu.  41 

jB-bwe-hab 

sekAw^bah 

wi-unka 

titf.  42 

aahWoynegb 
okchcAo 

dullawnegeh 

eUahe,  B. 

II.  43 

Jokna 

fikcbimuial^ 

44 

ookcUemakh,  i. 

luktiabi  o> 

pnrtceiabluketitibt  W* 

X.  45 

bohlatti 
be chung,  a. 

labtii 
beetle,  p. 

pnUiiyhlaTiuyomuj,  a. 

xtt.  47 

kaa«Lp 

habmhop 

cbwellbayah 

iJiN  48 

OAlODga 

□etftaack 

naetsa 

xjr.  4y 

kfLtinecbe 

bikillneehe 

kahnlinecbe 

XT,  50 

iann 

Ut 

(^nritalat 

JTI,    51 

hiLddehou 

bakkiebko 

hiuiayehk<> 

xrii.  53 

XV 111.  53 

e&b<itu 

ebqualee 

aoliqitm 
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Great,  Big. 

Shall,  Little. 

Strong. 

1.   1 

2 
3 

angewoke 

mikkee 

kaaguk,  k. 

II.    4 

maaltBchak 

tschageistu 

III.    5 

ensoole 

nacbet 

6 

unshaw 

chautali 

IV.    7 

mechusc&wakesu,  h. 

uppeseaesa,  h. 

mascawa,  m. 

8 

miishfk^inan.) ;  mindi- 

agahsaw,  j.  ',  aguchin, 

macbecawa,  m. 

9 
10 
11 
12 

do,  (arum,),  8. 

M. 

kitchi,  (potoetfid) 

masshkawa 

mechkilk 

apahegit 

melkiguenat 

13 

nukamkiqun 

apskiqun 

14 

aekvnakvsi,  (/  am) ; 
mesakvat,  (big) 

pisegtf,  pitfsesen,  (it  if) 

15 

muiwik,  c. 

peesik 

menukesu,  (anim.) 

16 

minikesu 

17 

machaak,  he. 

tschaakschisik,  he. 

18 

chiauk,  w. 

peewatsu ;  cheesk,  w. 

19 

makhingwe,  kitshl 

langtitti 

tshitani 

ao 

maujaiu 

lamaisu 

misskui 

21 

mahshehkehy  t.  ;  kit- 
chi, V. 

apilekeh,  t. 

sbqilauikehi  t. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

▼.26 

ouen,  H. 

okeye,  h. 

27 

cooanu,  p. 

conniwaha,  p. 

lahsbutsteh,  d. 

28 

goauosy  {to  he) 

ostwi ;  ninrah 

29 

cooan^,  (big) ;  cooah, 
{great),  p. 

newaa,  p. 

kawhosta,  d. 

30 

caniehwa,  t.  j. 

31 

weeyou 
tatcoanawihie 

ahtcheeah,  teewautsak 

32 

newisha 

wakoBti 

VI.  33 

34 
35 
36 

tungkab,  c. 

tscheestin,  c. 

sootab,  c. 

37 
38 
39 

grondah 

wauhokah 

40 

VII.  41 

pauktehera 

tee-huera 

yabneerochora 

VIII.  42 

equali 

ayawtliuBti 

oolenegedeu,  b. 

IX.  43 

chito 

itfkitinS 

kullo 

44 

issto,  (large),  h. 

iskitinoosa,  a. 

kuUoOy  H. 

X.  45 

tlakkeh 

chotgoose 

ickcbist,  D.  M. 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

lebkip 

tsikistiktenoo 

XIII.  48 

tocat 

enecbat 

olaek 

XIV.  49 

hatekippe 

natsenekippe 

tumethiehianekippe 

XV.  50 

uishik 

shka 

pallet! 
hiki 

XVI.  51 

himi 

tebteh 

XVII.  52 

xviu.  53 

k*toont 

kakauma 

NO.  I.J 
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Old. 

Young. 

Good. 

I.     1 

istootkooah 

makkoke 

mamukmat,  (he  is) 

2 

1 

mamaypoke,  (it  is) 

3 

lukalpijak.  k.                1 

itainoktok,  k. 

II.    4 

kid 

111.    5 

oochoh 

6 
IT.    7 

ofquinegoish,  (young 
man),  m. 

leyzon^ 
mewAshin,  h. 

8 

appitizi,(a^«0,8.jke- 
kaw,  J. 

oekenege,  j. 

onisheshin,  j. 

9 

waynishsheshit,  j. 

10 

kiweysheins 

ooskinkiBsi 

kweUtch 

11 

meloh 

12 

kigig» 

keUlk 

13 

kalaowart 

14 

nemireessttiy  (Ictm) 

pvg«8s« 

15 

nukhonne,  c. 

wnskontam,  (man) ; 

wunnit,  (inan.),  c. ; 

wuaketo,  (animal),  c. 

wunhi,  (anim.) 

16 

wnnegin,  (subst.) 

17 

wunett,  HE. 

18 

wooreecan;  weegan,w. 

19 

kijreyi 

wuflki 

20 

kuttanain 

laimaisu 

wee-eet 

21 

mndjamahay  t. 

kantah,  t. 

pahkokeh,  t. 

22 

cojouaa 

onaVuanecheg 

23 

cha»  or,  teoasah,  (it  is 

24 

good),  W.  D. 

25 

wayshkeewut,  weak- 

key  whet,  W.  D. 

V.  26 

hauwohstee,  (he  is), 

27 

lookstohuhah,  d. 

W.  D. 

oogenerle,  p. 

28 

ox  tea 

o^asjxhaa 

ojaneri,  (to  be) 

29 

kawgehchee,  d. 

usskosa,  p. 

30 

yanehla,  t.  j. 

31 

wauquaat 

32 

onahahe 

oiae 

waqaast 

n.  33 
34 

ahcbinsho^,  l. 
kon,  (aged);  toneka, 
(not  new),  m. 

pheezhahray,  w.  d. 
haywashto,  (it  is),  w.d. 

35 

washtai 

36 

hdckton 

37 

tonhai 

38 

peeaiy 

39 

odong 

40 

' 

VII.  41 

sebaheh 

worera 

koonera 

VIII.  42 

oowate;  ahgahyungle, 
(human  beings),  b. 

awiDODg,  (persons) 

awsi  yu,  awsimg 

IX.  43 

suppokne 

saihimmita,  (/  am) 

achukma 

44 

sipookna,  o. 

hemittuh,  h. 

chtickmah,  a. 

X.  45 

hachooli 

manitt^ 

heikblhih 

XI.  46 

sencht,  d. 

XII.  47 

tapsel 

tapkoppinah] 

Bokone 

XIII.  48 

hamnaid 

awiste 

XIV.  49 

hachidiatemi 

aksekamche 

whikippe 

XV.  50 

ioliah 

ishpe 

t/>tr,h 

XVI.  51 

hoiudsteteh 

chetjatie,  8. 

hahnt 

xvu.  52 

xviu.  53 

'khhist 
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Bad. 

Haudsome. 

UCLT. 

I.  1 

2 
3 

mamainmut,  {he  is) 

okitaaktoh,  k. 

11.    4 

kuznanicha 

III.    5 

nikatel 

nezo 

Dechay 

6 

slieney 

IV.    7 

myiton,  n. 

catawauiaeu,  m. 

myatesa,  h. 

8 

monadud,  (inan.) ; 

kwondji,  j. ;  onijish,  k. 

manahdizze,  j. ;  mana- 

mudjiy  {anim.),  s. 

tis,K. 

9 

matche,  j. 

10 

malatchitchej 

olishishm,  saaeyga 

11 

alemen 

12 

matoualkr,  o. 

keU 

13 

machijpiii 

14 

nemat86iuurik«ti,  (/  am 

wicked) 
matche,  c. 

nvaighi,  (/  am) 

nematifighi,  {lam) 

15 

wanniBsae,  (nian),  c. 

16 

macbit,  (subtL) 

17 

machiit,  hk. 

wanitt,  BE. 

machtill,  he. 

18 

mattoteayuh;  mutU- 
deaio,  w. 

worecco 

neehowachayah 

19 

makbtitsn 

makhtiBBiBa 

20 

matttik 

mattit 

21 

maleuhkeh,  t. 

pahkeBikeh,  t. 

maleyousikeh,  t. 

22 

nuantobkeg 

23 

motchie,  matchathle, 

B. 

24 

25 

kunwajahkeewut 

T.  26 

huaste,  uhasti,  h. 

27 

wahhatekahy  d. 

youlahseh,  d. 

wahhatt  kah,  d. 

28 

wahethe 

wazcenaji 

ouisserat,  wahitke,  (to 

be) 
tautaweoh,  d. 

29 

tantaooskoa,  d. 

weohy  D. 

30 

wahetka,  t.  j. 

31 

32 

wasn 

yesaqaast,  (beautiftil) 

yesaxa 

yi.  33 

34 

8heecha,x. 

wasbtai,  k. 

seecha,  k. 

35 

oyakcoopee 

37 

pehia 

patia 

38 

pishconai 

ocompee 

0  compish 

39 

odongjee;  p«eaji 

ocompee 

o  compeea  jai 

40 

eetaisukes 

eetaieeshee-ea 

TII.  41 

imbahow-ara 

koonehara 

ehechowehara 

Till.  42 
IX.  43 

ooyohee 
okpallo 
uckpaUo,  o. 

oowodooy  B. 
aiokne 

oonageluDgde,  b. 
ucheba,  (to  be) 

44 

cbookomoBkeh,  (pret- 

ookpulloinuBkeh 

ty),  H. 

X.  45 

hooloowaks 

boyayluBuy,  o. 

holwamray,  c. 

XI.  46 

nahsencbt,  d. 

XII.  47 

wattakfl 

XIII.  48 

ash^w^ 

alwoinie 

chawack 

xiT.  49 

tihwikippa 

XT.  50 

ickan 

XTI.  51 

haithono 

hahat 

quiahangfa 

XTU.  52 

xTin.  53 

yaujeh 

NO.    I.] 
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II. 
III. 


Alite,  Life. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 


T.  26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
Ti.  33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

TII.  41 

Till.  42 


IX.  43 

44 

X.  45 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

XIII.  48 

xiT.  49 

XT.  50 

XTI.  51 

XTii.  52 
xTiii.  53 


inn ao woke,  {he  is) 


pemAUssa,  h. 
piroadizze,  (he)^  8. ;  pe- 
matis,  {to  live),  m. 

nootchimoon,  (life) 


nedarenbai,  (/  am 

aUve) 
pomamtamoonk,  (life) 
koakeeteatchewo,  {Ut 

him  live) 
pomaochaoagan,  bb. 


weetoseeneewaywaw, 
(he  Uves) 

lennawawe,  j. 

pamaontaahea,  {Itfe), 

w.  D. 
eronteh,  (he  lives)  y 

w.  D. 
yoonheh,  d. 
tajonhe,  (to  be) 
eohha]^,  d. 
duoheitsty  (life),  t.  j. 


Dead,  Death. 


tokoowoke,  (he  is) 

tokok 

trchitachok 
tAasi 

nepoo,  H. 
nepo,  (dead),  J. ;  nipo- 
wen,  (to  aie)f  m. 

nippoTin,  (death) 


nemetaine,  (lam  dead) 

nuppoo-onk,  (death) 
nippitchewo,  (lei  him 

nup,  (/  die),  a.  b. 


Cold. 


naaheerogeerah,  (life) 

w.  D. 
nee,  c. 

niton 

nee,  ('(r«)»  c. 


jawabrahcha 
gunguodung,  (alive), b 


okchaja,  (to  live) 
fopnh,  (lye),  b. 
uyaaogny,  c. 

waaton,  (Ufe) 
kahiehy,  u^e) 
pittaffM,  (Itfe) 
qniadehka 


naapenggeh,  t. 


nepwa,  j. 


jowhayyoa,  d. 
nejawaheje,  (death) 

yahwanhaioh,  t.  j. 

kuhbayyuh 

anaeebe 


kbteyh,  c. 

neb 
eataab 


tays,  (to  die) 
yawahrab  bera 
ooyobooflung,  (he  is 

dead) ;  oolecootanng, 

(animals),  b. 
i\\6,  (death,  to  die) 
ille,  H. 
ilgab,  (death) 

watUk,  (to  die) 
oeying,  (death) 
nuppe,  (death) 
hsiA.  (death) 
dehki,(dead) 

I  'Ueel,  (dead) 


ikkee 

kairunga,  (shivering) 

nanjukatok,  k.  ;  nin- 

licbtu 
ktckcbuz 

edzab 
kissin,  m, 
kiasena,  j. 

kiaaenab,  (subsL) 
kikatcb,  (to  be) 
k«vdi 
tekayo 
nedanbedatai,  (lam) 


tobkoi,  (it  was) 

tabkeea,  t. 
tbaatbu,  h. 

kikatab,  (to  (e) 

tabklu 

nippanwek,  t. 
lipabnou 
weppee,  a.  b. 
kesaeean,  (stdtst.) 
kababewe,  (cold  leeatk* 

er),  w.  D. 
turea ;  oitoret,  h. 

otoorle,  p. 
otoxi,  (to  be) 
ootooe,  p. 
yutogble,  t.  j. 
autboob 
watorae 
aeeneebee,  b. 

anee,  k. 
anee 

nabateba 

anee 

anee 

ceereeai 

chehub  cbara 

oobungtlung 


knppuaaa,  (adj.) 
kuppaaaau,  h. 
kaaaupe 

tzitakopana 

boetal|^ 

kaateke 

taampa 

bebno 

taipeecbee 

taait 
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WiRM,  Hot. 

I. 

Thou. 

I.  1 

okko 

ooanga,  woonga 

ig}weet,wootik 

2 

wonga 

3 

uuchnakiok,  poch- 
lachtua,  k. 

wanga,  k. 

jeypik 

II.    4 

nagolgoss 

80 

nan 

III.    5 

se 

nee,  or,  ye 

6 

edowth 

ne 

IT.     7 

kicbatai,  h.  ;  kiso- 
payo,  M. 

nitba,  h.  ;  neya,  m. 

kitba 

8 

kezhoyah,  (inan.)  ; 
kezhoze,  (anim.),  j. 

neen,  j.  ;  nin,  k. 

keen,  J.;  kin,  W. 

9 

keshautta,  {subsl.)y  j. 

10 

akishattej 

nir 

kir 

11 

neele 

12 

epekit 

nU 

kU 

13 

kesipetai 

nel 

14 

nedaulresi,  (lam) 
nukissapis,  {lam) 

15 

neen 

ken 

16 

kussultan,  (t^  is) 

neen 

keen 

17 

kssetauwou,  {heat)^  h. 

neab,  k. 

keab,  x. 

18 

nee 

kee 

19 

ksbittea,  kshelaadn 

ni 

20 

appetaaw 
shiliteweb,  t. 

nee 

21 

neelah,  t.  ;  nee,  s.  b. 

keelah,  s.  b. 

22 

liritegh 

nira 

kira 

23 

aqaetteta,  j. 

nelab,  p. 

kelab,  p. 

24 

weshotin 

neenah»  (me) 

25 

kysheaunawtawe,  (hot 
weather)^  w.  d. 

ninnah,  d.  ',  nc,  w.  d. 

kinnah,  d.  ;  ke,  vr. 

D. 

V.  26 

otereante 

deeh ;  dee,  8.  b. 

sab,  w.  D. ;  saoh,  a 

.  B. 

27 

oonaino,  p. 

eee,  p. 

eese,  p. 

28 

otariche,  (lo  be) 

I ;   aquas 

bis)  bistdwes,  (?) 
biske,  (?) 

29 

oonaino,  p. 

ee,  p. 

ees,  p. 

30 

yodaligb,  t.  j. 

31 

younaureebuh 

ie,  hei 

tslhanwoii 

32 

tariba 

ee,  w.  D. 

VI.  33 

neeab,  b. 

ney,  w.  d. 

34 

dindita,  x. 

meeab,  misb,  c. 

neeab,  nish,  c. 

35 

obdeedeeta 

36 

vieh 

dieh 

37 

moscha 

veca,  c. 

deea,  c. 

38 

tahanah 

39 

onabree 

40 

arraise 

mee-ee 

VII.  41 

weehuhcbecbora 

derah 

yavab 

viii.  42    ukanawaog 

aynng 

nehe,  b. 

IX.  43 ' lushpa 

anno 

cbisbno 

44  i  palle,  h. 

X.  45 

babiy^ 

nnneh 

chameh 

XI.  46 

'te,  D. 

XII.  47 

wabiloohie 

tnkehab 

nhkebah 

XIII.  48 

weicbuck 

hicatuck 

XIV.  49 

si  lake 

utecheca 

utietmhi 

XV.  50 

alliu 

ne 

natt 

XVI.  51 

battebto 

koktsai 

nokahio 

XVII.  52 

toueetfltoo 

ta 

XV  III.  53 

yeUak 

kaoijsh 
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H«- 


oma,  obe 


II. 
III. 


4 

5 
G 

71 


weetii  /, 


9 

ID     WIT 

11  I  weele 

12  •  negEum 

IS    wurt 
14 

15  I  noh,  na^iim 

16  I  ewo 

17  I  uwoh,¥. 
19    tmacuin 


neka. 


10 

m 

22    i>nir;i 
24 


weLah,  w,  J>. 
hehe»di,  v,j  &  w.  ]>. 


a?    longwlia,  p. 

2!  J    aXiwba,  (A^  j  conwha, 

SI    Jiearooh,  hehkav 


34  '  P6ah|  bhj  Ci 


W<, 


Tom 


keen  ah  win  d^  (md.}  ; 


nir&w«jiit 
otehaouee 


keaawun 
neaunuh,  e. 

ItelDnalii  r, 

oelaqweh,  f» 

kinauhkc^hj  n. 

tiewmtjhah 
dwaquaLgO|  r. 
ni 

kauVauwum-ooli 
ne^ali  wahkiah  we  eao, 
Qangkea  all,  c. 


w 

. 

oknttawib 

37'  aar,c. 

imgaar,  c- 

38 

31) 

40   aee 

TJI,  41 

ouwab 

wupchahriortt 

VltK  41^ 

naffci 

11.  43 

pishno,  (pL) 

44 

z   45 

mull 

pomeb 

11.46 

coheetha.  i>. 

mkidiaaehi 

111.  47  !  akoonikta,  (this  hsrt) 

nil.  48  '  naA«io<>ii 

iiv.  41^   hatcha 

uche 

IV.  50 

iok 

itTfi.  51    lehdehaiigli 

svii.  52  1 

XV 111.  53 

YOL.    lU 


46 


illipflt*6,  wwitit 


nun 


kirawali ;  kirawejiut, 

{tf<iu  find  «er) 
cheetu 
keluQ,  kitan,  (f  f.) 


k«n«.-afi 


kelnuweJi,  P* 

keenowaiij  i>. ;  kjno^ 

won,  w.  D* 
pioomobauh,  w.  s. 

Jiii 

CMj  F. 


oeeabwahtiigah' 
n^eahpee,  c^ 
di«h 


ywTah 

huebiBlmc^ 


cliimeh 

neugbl  (plEia),  D, 

innaluck 

nak 
dakayn,  s* 
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They. 

This.  . 

That. 

I.  1 

okkoa,  wook 

2 

oona 

3 

una,  K. 

11.     4 

III.    5 

intee 

ti 

be 

IV.    7 

wiihawawy  h. 

8 

egieu,  ween  ah  wan,  j. 

mahadun,  {inan,)^  j.  ; 

wahow,  {inan.) ;  eeu, 

9 

10 

mahbum,  (antm.),  j. 

(amm.)(?).J. 

wirawaw 

manda,  (incan.) ;  ma- 

ha,  (««».) 

11 

owayh 

neginau 

akum 

12 
13 
14 

»la,  nakila,  (pi.) 

nan,  nakela,  (pi.) 

15 
16 
17 

nahoh,  nagoh 

ne,  yen,  (anim.),  c. 

ne,  no,  c. 

18 

19 

nail  nil 

nanni 

manni 

20 

youkannah 

youkannah 

21 

aueelnah,  t. 

yoanniuh,  t.  ;  onou- 

innay,  t.  ;  enounow. 

non, w.  D. 

W.  D. 

22 

23 
24 
25 

welahwoh,  w.  d. 

yahmah,  w.  d. 

yahkamah,  w.  d. 

winnow  nup,  d.  ',  wa- 

eeoamuh,  auyohn, 

enauch,  w.  d. 

noe,  w.  D. 

W.  D. 

T.  26 

hennoomohauh, 

n'deecoh,  (sing,  and 

n'deecboh,  (sing,  and 

(masc.)  ',    noomo- 

pL),  W.  D. 

pL),  W.  D. 

hauk,  (/em.),  w.  d. 

27 

letteenunwha,  p. 

koongkoyeh,  d. 

too  ahheekoyeb,  d. 

28 

honuhha,  (masc.) ; 
onuhha,  (fern.) 

29 

ananloha,  p. 

nanigeh,  o. 

nashekeb,  d. 

30 

31 

kaucauwuhrouh 

32 

VI.  33 

zheheh,  b. 

34 
35 
36 

ceahpee,  c. 

dey,  c. 

hey,  c. 

37 

lanonoar,  c. 

lainkaba,  c. 

lailai,  c. 

38 

. 

39 

40 

VII.  41 

kera-arrera 

aya 

beva 
iiahne,  b. 

VIII.  42 

naaki 

heah,  b. 

u.  43 
44 

X.  45 

illuppa 

yiimma 

heyah 

nauga,  d.  m. 

mut,  D.  M. 

XI.  46 

attBsa,  D. 

XII.  47 

XIII.  48 

oatachan 

attack 

notack 

XIV.  49 

sacae 

hatcbe 

saaae 

XV.  50 

heu 

kut 

kut 

XVI.  51 

dehataaeh 

dehtotato 

deh 

xvn.  52 

XVIII.  53 

KO. 
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All. 

I.  t 

2 

3 

II.     4 

UOika 

111.    5 

Uheow                           , 

6 

ir.    7 

kiikith»u,  V. 

8 

knkiruhf  i. 

9 

kokkimwh,  j. 

11 
13 

(r)ik«kijiiW,(iM<^) 

1» 

r4 

15 

w*m# 

]G 

wninii 

17 

IS 

\9 

weeral 

m 

21 

198 

m 

24 

S^l 

mowwpi  J. 

T*  ae 

27 

awqu&yakoo,  i». 

28 

ilil    ka.wkuagOjD,                | 

3l> 

3t 

S2 

VI.  aj 

M    OWM,  c*                             [ 

a5 

m 

w 

m 

m 

40 

TII.  41 

n<?etlem 

T  n  1 .  42    ti  I' j^'n  lid  un  g,  « .               | 

U.  43 

oklohd. 

44 

1.  45 

raolgub 

XI.  4e 

%iu  4f 

latakop 

UIT.  48 

%1T.  4[* 

XT,  60 

XTt.    61 

w«iiteh 

MjklfT,  MtJCH, 


Qouookloot,  <gre^ 

many) 
kolng^nn 

k«iia,  (?) ;  peua,  (f) 

clyne 

michett,  (5),  n. 

awnyiiali,  i*, 
WEiitiiin,  J.  J   %nom^  m. 

p»g#olk 

*cn,  ir«nLk,  (^.> 

tllOtlllOC| 

maunauog 

Uo«r«ii 

kheli,  kh«t<^l 

ahwsunali,  («^') 

miwintom 


Ko«iiAh,  e» 


jrlUkuilO 
oonetflithtabi  it* 

tKHjJkUt 


,m 


Who. 


koUttuii 


kiilLii 


dehkotlou 
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N.AR. 

To-day. 

Yesterdat. 

I.  1 

oobloome 

ikpokejuk 

2  imuckt                           | 

3 

kantagani,  k. 

akuak,  k. 

II.    4 

III.    5 
6 

IT.     7 

untit 

hult& 

qoishiwoao,  h. 

anoatchy  m. 

otacasin,  h.  ;  tacoo- 

• 

flbick,    M. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

bashoy  J. ;  paishou,  m . 

nongunii  m. 

piUAenabgo,  j. 

peshweteh 

ningom 

pitehilabgo 

kick» 

wlagB 

13 

14 

pes-t 

ermekizegah 

vrangire 

15 

pQ880ocheyeu-ut,  c. 

wunnonkow 

16 

anamakeesuck 

17 

18 
19 

pachwiwi,  hb. 

cajowaDkamak,  t.  j. 

onankoa,  t.  j. 

pekhuat 

kigusquik 

20 
21 

pechtachtflchu 

ewapawgap 
kahkihkweh,  t. 

holacouow 
alakieh,  t. 

22 
23 
24 

noagon  inoki 

aracab^ 

25 

oanauko 

V.  26 

p'seenaeh,  (sing,  and 
pi.),  W.  D. 

27 

koohhdgroothaithou,  d. 

kahhwahnteh,  d. 

tuhterbulib,  d. 

28 

neuchke,  t.  j. 

29 

tooakaoh,  d. 

nawau,  d. 

Uteh,  D. 

30 

howa,  T.  J. 

tbait,  T.  J. 

31 

32 

VI.  33 

34 
35 

36 

askahaah 

ahmpaytshee,  c. 

tanneehab,  c. 

37 

38 

askee 

39 

aahka 

40 

Til.  41 

vahpaaa 

kohe  egah,(i^  day)yB. 

Bodah 

Tin.  42 

Dahung^nOy  b. 

oosungbe,  b. 

IX.  43 
44 

bilika,  c. 

himok,  c. 

pilasbasb,  c. 

X.  45 

immawooUuy 

mojamitta,  c. 

pozangguj,  c. 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

XIII.  48 

nallenachns 

woncha 

XIV.  49 

hauwacheta 

XV.  50 

atli^^l 
dughia  diaka 

khattebum 

XVI.  51 

behiitohteh 

niekisbstho 

zvii.  52 

zviii.  53 

MO,    I*J 

V0CABU£*AH1E3* 
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To- MO  BROW. 

Ym*, 

No. 

1.     1 

okkagoo 

ap 

oakku,  aao 

2 

arhago 

a ;  eh,  o. 

uA^a,  nao }  eaa|  c. 

3 

unitko,  unniok 

att,x. 

n.    4 

kukol 

lit.    5 

puutay 

ahab,  orp  fttnl 

oiwaltM 

6 

gftmbeh 

ir.    7 

w^bunk.  11. 
wawburk,  j. 

aJibah,  h. 

namavr,  ti. 

8 

ah,  J. 

knw,  J.;  kawlne,  s. 

9 

ktiuc^eei),  j. 

10 

wawbonk 

mi,  minkooU 

kah 

11 

19 

ebisb 
ab,  G. 

maap 

13 

litftek 

Mat 

14 

tfeta 

tavbatai 

tafn« 

15 

iaiip 

iiKlek 

neat 

16 

sauop 

nux 

mocbaug 

17 

18 

wumpokab,  t«  j* 

qua,  quaiai,  hk. 

aacbta^  a.  a. 

10 

woapango 

egaham,  «e  &  ab& 

makhta,  tab 

20 

a\hp\i^hwe& 

aamch 

mat  lab' 

21 

woppa^nj^geh,  T. 

abbejah^  w.  d. 

mobtebehp  t. 

2ii 

ouabaak 

baha 

manetitoai 

23 

hahah,  w.  d. 

luabtah,  w,  i>. 

24 

liihah 

kakowab 

^^ 

waupau 

a  J  ;  beigh,  w,  d. 

kmi,  cou,  w.  D* 

T.  26 

beb,  w*  jj. 

tayaubp  w,  D. 

27 

^ouhlhunneli,  d. 

un,  i>» 

yacbtu^  r. 

28 

lorkana,  t.  j. 

jacbLe  ;  ja,  neto,  najo 

29 

youelient,  b. 

ana,  p. 

taun,  p. 

30 

ynlbungj  T,  J. 

31 

vahuh 

kwiibsB 

32 

hokeh,  w,  D. 

tobt  w*  It. 

VI.  33 

bohucbab,  Bh 

obukabp  B. 

34 

h^j^kaytalieeliahf  c. 

ban,  e. 

heeba,  k.          j^ 
heeyab 

35 

hab,  <^r,  toch 

36 

eb 

bongi 

37 

hu«tEi,  kasBina. 

boya 

botikoiha 

38 

bonjtti 

beeai,  {hj  man)  \  be«- 

Bika,/%  woman) 
aun^kasW 

m 

obboh 

m 

i,  oTt  ojTC»0bobab 

T>ajea 

TlI.   41 

jubwfUi 

Imbah 

wabbow-ara 

vtiu  42 

sdEnbUj  s. 

ungung 

tlab 

11.  43 
44 

onabA,  c. 

yau,  c; 

ahm 

I.  45 

11.  46 

herat 
nab,  D, 

XII.  47 

muhkoop 

kfwabatfl 

xjii.  48 

an  Steele 

cola 

j«akm 

itT.  49  '  wacUetiiiiMUii 

kinhln 

kabie 

zr.  50 

idlft 

haba 

bin 

^YJ.  51 

Uebbia 

abi 

qulaab 

KVTi.  52 

D&Wft 

Stkoe 

iTtu.  53 

90IUU 

nh 

k 

^ 


w.iuj>^^M.qftew 
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A    SYNOPSIS    or    THE    INDUN    TRIBES. 


One. 

I.  1 

attowBeak 

2 

adaitsok ;  adoajak,  c. 

3 

atamek 

11.    4 

zelkei 

III.    5 

clottay 

6 

slachy 

IV.    7 

pauck,  u. 

8 

paizhik,  8.;  nlnggooj- 

wan,  J. 

9 

ningotchaa 

10 
11 

pevgik 
pahu 

12 

nest,  B. 

13 

naiget 

14 

pezek* 

15 

nequt,  pasuk 

16 

nquit 

17 

ngwittoh,  H. 

18 

naynut ;  nacqut,  w. 

19 

n'gutii 

20 

Dickqoit 

21 

Dggooteh,  T.>   cotecky 

W.  D. 

22 

nicote 

23 
24 

neffote,  sr,  qnottie,  b. 
nekoteh 

25 

neekoatoh,  nacoat,  w. 

Y.  26 

scat 

27 

oohskott,  D. 

28 

skata 

29 

skaatyD. 

30 
•^1 

OI 

32 

ante 

VI.  33 

juD^klhah 

34 

wajitah,  c. 

35 

wanche 

36 

milchtih 

37 

minche 

38 

yonkai 

39 

meeachchee 

40 

lemo'iBso 

VII.  41 

dupunna,  b. 

vni.  42 

saquoh 

IX.  43 

achofee,  c. 

44 

X.  45 

hommaye 

XI.  46 

sah,  D. 

xu.  47 

witahu 

XIII.  48 

nancas 

XIV.  49 

bongo 

XV.  50 

hannick 

XVI.  51 

kouanigh 

XVII.  52 

askoo 

xviu.  53 

neo 

Two. 

Thrxi. 

ardiek 

pingaboke 

pingeyook;  pingasbok, 
c. 

malgok 

pinajut 

tucha 

tohcbke 

nongki 

toy 

na^hur 
nishuh,  m. 

tagby 

nisbto,  H. 

neezhwaw,  J. 

nisswaw,  J.;  nissoeb^. 

ninjwa 

niswa 

ninsh 

nisswey 

nishoish 

nest 

laU 

chicht,  B. 

nes 

nibi 

niss 

nass 

neese 

nisb 

neesse 

nisb 

neesoh,  h. 

nogbbob,  H. 

nees \  neeze,  w. 

nus ;  nud£,  w. 

niskha 

nakba 

naeez 

kisubu 

nujaeb,T.;  nishoueh^v. 

nistbueb,  t.;  neksweb, 

nihtflon 

V. 

nibssoni 

neshwa,  J. 

nithuie,  b. 

nish 

nessoah 

neesh 

nebneewag 

tiadee 

sbaigbt 

tekkehnih,  d. 

ohson,  D. 

tekini 

acbso 

ticknee,  d. 

sbe^b,  D. 

teghia,  t.  j. 

basin,  T.  J. 

dekanee 

arsa,  quaachsa 

nompiwi 

tabniwi 

nompah,  c. 

yahraani,  c. 

nopa 

yameenee 

nonnepah 

dabghenib 

nombaugh 

laubenab 

nowai 

tanee 

nomba 

rabeenee 

noopab 

namee 

naperra,  b. 

namunda,  b. 

talee 

tsawi 

tuklo,  0. 

tucbina,  o. 

hokko 

totcbeh 

nowftb,  D. 

nokab,  d. 

ahwetie 

nayetie 
coUe 

nass 

bapau 

kabitie 

He'cr 

batt 
dabo 

peetkoo 

touweet 

essel 

tMiblUs 

NO.    I.] 


VOCABULARIES. 
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Fouft, 

Fjte. 

Six. 

1.  1 

BiUamal 

ledieeaiEi 

arpwejirak 
agliu-mnak 

2 

tji«tuaiet;  HheUmik^  c. 

talj*eiiia;  daJamik,  c^ 

:\ 

iphUmat 

la  til  mat 

aintfhimagUgtii 

II.     4 

lenki 

llltfbia 

koaluiiiDl 

111*     5 

tiugluijr 

Bkoonely 

alkel^te 

6 

d«dgkjr 

nasoulofihee 

«ilkilafhjy 

it.     7 

nayo.  if* 

nalmaii,  J, ;  n^uiaiif  k. 

neg^oto  aliiikf  H, 

6 

n43wm, /.^neaUfif. 

^loasM,  *L. ;  nigatjta 

waifvota,  H. 

y 

niwin 

jiaima 

ditiifotwaaiipt 

101 

nejoo 

isabran 

uiiigootwaasQo 

11 

12 

naou 

napatateeh 
nan 

payoumacbouatig 
achi((opt,  »* 

J3 

Qnbo 

nane 

gamalcbiiiiJ 

14 

le. 

toiune^kf 

n€g*daufl 

15 

yaw 

□apaona,  c. 

nequiuimib 

16 

job 

napanna 

quifca 

17 

nauwdt,  H. 

nunuiit  ij. 

agwitttia,  H. 

]g 

yaut;  yuaw,  w. 

[Mi,<?r,iiapaaj  nepaw, 

nacuttah,  ofp  cntUb^ 

w» 

Gopma^  w. 

19 

newa 

nalaa 

gullafb 
liaquuttah 

30 

yaugh  (whu) 

tuippaiu 

21 

niweb,  v. 

yalanwt-h,  v.;  yawQOD- 

kakotsweh,  t* 

S2 

nihoui 

ninhuTuugh 

kaokatadui 

2:* 

new^e,  J,;  neyawftiWn. 

mkVmwe,  j. 

Di?gi>tewalilW«,  S. 

24, 

neuiwali 

a»<?ana£ioti 

25 

Tteeweh 

lieeabnua 

uecotwa  WNbstAWjW .  £i. 

T.aj 

aiidagMt 

wt^ebh 

«^u«bafi 

27 

kuhyayrelib,  v. 

wissk,  P- 

yaii^^,i>. 

wisk 
wish,  D. 

aobiak 

3<l 

in 

32 
ru  33 

cnyaiif  t.  J. 

hiiUe,  T.  J. 

yaJiiaCp  t,  j. 

henta^ 

whiak 
aahi^bab 

tiki^i 

31 

xahpate,  o* 

slmkko^i^  e* 

ri 

io|jab 

xapta 

ah^kpiM 

an 
:j7 

lobali 

aattou 
Mittah 

ssir*      ■ 

38 

loWiLl 

»ala 

«ha^uai 

3JI 

tooba 

satla 

abappai 

40 

to[»lL|| 

cheehob 

acaiuai 

rri.  41 

jiufrepurfa 

pukte-arra 

dip  kurra 

Till.  42 

nutiggili 

aooddilh,  rniUU 

IX.  43 

44 

X.  45 

ushtJij  c* 

tahlapii,  0, 

banalit «. 

osteli 

ebabgki« 

«bbab 

xi.  4G 

UlUalt,  o. 

obwanbAb,  a. 

cbtoa,  &« 

xn.  47 

^tifkoetie 

ebpedae 

labrrnci 

XHi.  48 

tucaclii! 

«ep paean 

pijc4ujiii)ciia 

Ki%\  40 

mBcJjBchatil 

huMa 

xr.  50 

Ueta 

niLt 

latat 

rrj.  51 

h«hweh 

4ihsebkan 

dutik4?b 

iTiJ,  52 

thkeeUluti 

aheeocikEb 

ITIK.  53 

D10» 

tsvul 

'takati 
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Seven. 

Eight. 

Nine. 

I.   1 

argwenraktowa 

kittukleemoot,  (middle 

mikkeelukka  moot, 

finger) 

(ithfinger) 

2 

achwinnighipagha, 

aitpa 
nalguk,  malgukawell 

pcDniyooik 

seetuma 

3 

jMn^ju.pigajunja 

aghinlik,  stamma 

IX.    4 

kanzeogi 

lehezetcho 

HI.    5 

tekalU 

alketinga 

clohooly 

6 

oikideinghy 

cakinabaoothna 

IV.    7 

loboocoop,  H. 

ian^naon,  h. 

kagatemet&tut,  h. 

8 

neezhwawswe,  j. 

Bhwawswe,  j. 

shonggusswe,  j. 

9 

ninjwaswi 

nichwaswi 

shang 

10 

ninsbwassoo 

nisswasso 

sbangaMOO 

11 

niahouasho 

nestash 

nauusho 

12 

aUmoguenok,  b. 

sfiromoichit,  b. 
okemalchine 

pecbkirnadck 

13 

alohegannak 

asquenandake 

14 

tanbavaus 

ntsausek 

nvriwi 

15 

nesauauk 

shawosuk 

paskoo^n 
paskugit 

16 

enada 

shwosuck 

17 

tupouwus,  H. 

ghusooh,  H. 

nauneeweh,  h. 

18 

tutopawa ;  nusus,  w. 

•swat:  dVans,  w. 

Dure ;  phycoacon,  w. 

19 

nishash 

khaash 

peshgonk 

20 

myyaywah 

tzah 

paasaconque 

21 

shwahtatshweh,  w.  d. 

polaneh,  t. 

ingotemeneke,  v. 

22 

soatatfloui 

parahare 

nicote  manecki 

23 

neshwathwe,  j. 

sashekswa,  j. 

chakatswe,  j. 

24    nowee 

shoashec 

abac 

25 

noahlkun 

hoowausbik 

shawkahwe,  w.  d. 

V.  26 

sootaie 

auiarai 

aintru 

27 

chahtabk,  d. 

sohtayhhko,  d. 

tihooton,  D. 

28 

tschoatak 

tekiro 

watiro 

29 

jawdock,  D. 

tikkeugh,  d. 

teutouffh,  D. 
wadeblo,  t.  j. 

30 
31 
32 

tziadac,  t.  j. 

tagheto,  T.  J. 

obataer 

dekra 

deheerunk 

Ti.  33  '  shahko 

a-oo-onffk 
shahundobah,  c. 

jungkitshooshkooni 

34    shahkopT,  c. 

noptshi  woDgkaby  c. 
nuhpeet  cheewungkoh 

35 

shakoee 

shakundohub 

36 

pennapah 

pehdaffhenih 
kelatobaugh 

schunkkah 

*     37 

panompah 

shankah 

38 

shahaimuh 

hrairabainai 

shankai 

39 

painumba 

pairabeenee 

shonka 

40 

chappo 

nopuppee 

nowasaappai 

VII.  41 

wassin-e-u 

lubbosa 

wunchah 

VIII.  42 

gulgwaqgih 

tsunelah 

sohohnailah 

iz.  43 

44 

X.  45 

untaklo,  c. 

untuchina,  c. 

chokali,  o. 

koolobah 

chinnabah 

OBtabah 

XI.  46 

latchoo,  D. 

peefah,  d. 

*tah'thkah,  d. 

XII.  47 

ukwoh 

upkutepiah 

wedipkatepiah 

XIII.  48 

pacanesfl 

pacalcon 

sickinish 

XIV.  49 

micheU 

kueta 

knicheta 

XV.  50 

paghu 
bisekah,  s. 

tsikhuiau 

tegghuiau 

XVI.  51 

dousehka 

hebwehsehka 

XVII.  52 

peetkoosheeshabish 

touweetshabish 

looksheereewa 

XVIII.  53 

seeapil 

ainm 

kanoot 

NO.    I.] 
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Teh. 

£LEVsir. 

Twelve. 

I.   1 

eerkilkoka,  {little  fin- 

2 

taaleema,  kolit 

3 

kuUe 

II.    4 

koljushun 

zelkoiktu 

III.    5 

lannezy 

ounna  clottay 

ounna  nongki 

6 

canothna 

IV.    7 

mitatat,  m. 

metalutpauckosawpjH 

metatutnesboaawp,  U» 

8 

medoawe,  J.;   mitas- 

ashipeyjik,  k.  ;  mitAs- 

ashi  nij  mitaaaoeh,  k. 

soeh,  K. 

8oeh 

9 

kwetch 

mltawvi 

10 

mitauoo 

mitasso  aahe  pey  gik 

mitassoo  aahi  ninth 

11 

poyougulong 

aahoapay  ook 

aahoneeah 

12 

ptolu,  B. 

chelnacnt,  b. 

cheltaboo,  b. 

13 

neqdensk 

14 

mtara 

negtrdankso 
nabo  nequt 

nisannkao 

15 

puik 

naboneese 

16 

piuck 

piucknabna  quit 

piucknab  neese 

17 

mtannit,  h. 

ngatt  tankau 

nischankau 

18 
19 

payacj  paunk,  w. 
tellen 

napan  naquut 
tellen  weak  n'gutti 

napaweea 

20 

millah 

ahtzickquit 

21 

matatflweh,  v. 

motaatswehngoota- 

motaatsweh  nujuasehi 

aeh,  T. 

T. 

22 

mitatsoni 

mitatsoui  nicoteatsi 

23 

metathwe>  w.  d. 

metathwe,  kitenegote, 

metathwe,  kiteneah- 

24 

kweechah 

J. 
nekolenessaah 

wa,  J. 
neaheneesoah 

25 

matawtaw,  w.  d. 

neekoattaynay 

neeshinnay 

V.  26 

aughsagh 

assan  eicate  esoarhet, 

aaaanteni  escarhet,  a* 

27 

weeayhrlihy  d. 

H. 

oohskohyahwurrhleh, 

tekkehninhyahworrh-* 
lih  D. 

28 

waashe 

waashe  tkata  gachera 

tekeni 

29 

wushaffh,  D. 
woyehu,  t.  j. 

30 
31 
32 

hasoat  iawakli,  t.  j. 

teghin  iawahli^  t.  j^ 

washa 

arteskahr 

dekaneskahr 

Ti.  33 

kahapahni 

jhinkherashonee,  l. 

nopeashonee,  l. 

34 

wiketahlmani,  c. 

ake^  wahjeetah,  o. 

ake^  nompcdii  4*^.,  o. 

35 

weekcheeminuh 

akaiong  jin 

akainopa 

36 

g6dih  bonah 
krabra 

gmilchti  aghhem,  ^. 

gnonnepah  agheni,  ^s 

37 

augre  minche 

augre  nombaughwa 

38 

kraibainuh 

agenneeyonkai 

agenneenowai 

39 

kraibaira 

agareemee 

agareenumba 

40 

peeragas 

apeelemoiMo 

apeenoopah 

Tll.  41 

pechuna 

pechuna  dapa  hokiu 

pechuna  napum  hok" 

Tin.  42 

uhskohhih,  oakahi 

■ahdoo,  n. 

8U 

talatu 

IX.  43 

44 

X.  45 

pokoli,  c. 

auachofa,  c. 

auatuklo,  c. 

pahlen 

pahlen  homginda  lag- 
wen 

pahlinhokobakakgin^c* 

XI.  46 

*tthklahpee,  d. 

XII.  47 

okwah 

XIII.  48 

neasne 

coawacosnoi 

XIV.  49 
XV.  60 

heihitie 
heiasiffu 
behnehaugh 

hongopate  niche 
halUiannik 

hupanpateniche 
halkhappalat 
10  and  2 

XVI.  51 

10  and  1 

XVII.  52 

looksheeree 

askoolookiheeree 

peetkooshoosheeree 

xviu.  63 

oopan 

vol..  II. 
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II. 
III. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

.    7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


T.  26 
27 


Twenty. 


29 
30 
31 
32 
VI.  33 
34 

36 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

YIl.  41 

Yiii.  42 

IX.  43 

44 

X.  45 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

XIII.  48 

XIV.  49 
XV.  60 

XVI.  51 
xvii.  52 
xviii.  53 


zeliootoa 
notwonnezy 
naghurchanothna 
nesitteno,  h. 
ni^tanan,  m. 
ninjitoux 
ninsh  tannah 
neeshooleenoo 

tabouickka 

nisineski 

neesn«echaff 

neesneechick 

neesun  chog^ 
Dischinakhki 
nee-e  smittah 
nishemotaneb,  t. 
miaoamateDa 
neesbwateelaeke,  j. 

neeshinno  ineetahab> 

tab 
tendeitawaughsa 
toowahaon,  d. 

twasshe 

tawusbah,  d. 


dewartba  unteskahr 

wiketflbeemanee  nom- 

pab 
we  kcbeminebnonpah 

gedebbonah  nonnepah 
aagre  crabrab 
kraibainubnowai 
kraibairanoniba 
nooDahpeeragas 
pechuna  napurra 
talaw  skawni 
pokoli  tuklo,  c.  ■ 

pablenbokgolen 

okapoo 

neusnienagas 

beibiticbupan 

balkbetssign 

beniabbetoi  •. 

paHMioo 


Thirty. 


nisbtomitteno,  h. 
niswois  mitanan,  m. 

Dissweymitannab 
neestooleenoo 

necbicbka 

tsineske 
nisbwinecbag,  c. 


sowuDcbog 
nakbinakbici 
supoockskay 
naumateneb^  t. 
nissoiroetena 
nitbwabetueke,  j. 

nebneeinno  meetabab 

tab 
flbaigbkawaugbsa 
ohsonnibwabsun,  d. 

acbao  n«  watsbe 

sbinewusbab,  d. 
baseniwas,  t.  j. 

arsenee  warsa 

wiketflbeemanee  yab- 

manee,  c. 
wekcbeminubyamee- 

nee 
o.  dagbeniy  ^. 

kraibaimnbtanee 
kraibairabeenee 
nameeapeeragas 
pecbuna  namunda 
tsaw  a  skaw  i 
pokoli  toohina,  c. 

pahlaytutchanin,  o. 


coescoesnass 
beibitie  kabitie 
beiaaifnlatt 
benianaUMm,  s. 
lukabeereeweetouoo 


One  Hundred. 


metalatto  mitteno,  h. 
ningoatwak,  m. 
niugotwak 
mitasso  mitaDnah 
pevakooloonootatoo* 

loonoo 
kacbk«mt«liiar 

negfdategve 
nequt  paarakoog,  c. 
nquit  paw  tuck 

noquQt  paait  ^ 
guttapakbki 
weenibakiaaana 
gotobkueb,  t. 
nicotoaqeh 
tepawa,  j. 

Deekoattowaok 

scatemaingarwe 
oobskobtoweny  ao  w* 

web,  D. 
wassbe  newasabe ;  oa- 

kata 
taweuyoba,  d. 
wadelUo  newai,  t.  j. 

kaharstbrea 

opoonghay,  c. 

opangbai 

o.  bib 

crabrabngb  tongah 
kraibainnh  boyong 
kraibairrabeemee 
peeragaaiobtee  et 
pecbu-babruh 
aakawbitsaqui 
tablepa  aciioft,  c. 

cboopki  bomgia 

poopwitabn 

coeacoesikineaa 

nappe  bongo 

nehinpoon 

wiatahiaabogh 

sbeekookahtaroo 


NO.  I.] 
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IT. 
III. 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1] 

12 

13 
14 

15 
16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 


T.  26 
27 

28 

29 

90 

31 

32 

VI.  33 

34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
Til.  41 

Till.  42 

iz.  43 

44 

.     X.  45 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

XIII.  48 

XIV.  49 
XV.  50 

XVI.  51 
XVII.  52 

XVIII.  53 


Thousand. 


metatatotatto  mitteno, 

H. 

kitchiwak,  m. 

mitaswak 

mitassoo  mitassoo  mi- 

tannah 
maBhtapajakooloonoO' 

tatooioonoo 
peedoonte]]eiiahii,  o. 

ne^damkvaki 

nqait  muttanoagawog 

nquittemittannug 


kitapakhki,  tellentkha- 

rakhki 
m  uttahtathakissana 
moto  atsaohkueh,  t. 

raittahsoak 
melathwe  tepawa,  j. 


assen  atteuoignauoy  ,h. 
towenyaowwehUere- 

alahsubn,  d. 
wasshe  netwoenniawe 

washahnantaweayo- 

ha,  D. 
oyalito  waniawi,  T.  j. 

anteyoastbred 


kokut  opoonghay,  c. 

kokotoogopaughai 
o.  hih  tonka 

kraikainubhoyong 
kraibai  raheemeetouga- 

honjai 
peeregasichtee  etaca 
pechubabrab  eekaub 

namohah 
aska  yungli 

tablepa  sipokmacbof  a. 


choopkikltlako 

pooptalshel 
quosquoepanifl 
pappehacbinediata 
nebinponiolish 
hlmi  bebnehaagh 
petkoshooraroloiuhe- 
retfaeeksh 


To  Eat. 


tainmooawoke,  (he) 

asbadlooik 

nga 

tasstscbia,  nlulkat 


wisflinee,  h. 

weesinni,  {he)y  8. 

wissin 

mejesboii,  (/) 

migichi,  (/) 

nemitsesi,  (/) 
mecbinat,  c. 
mettcb,  (imp.) 
n'meze,  (/),  sch. 

mizin 

meetsee 
nioassini,  (/),  v. 

mirnOci 

weibaoe,  (he),  w.  d. 

meecbeesbeenoon 

hoii^auhosh,(Ae),w.  d. 
botubkoonib,  v. 

wauntecoDi 

watiuntakone,  d. 


uDtcbore 
waurootabeenaksboo- 

noo,  (Ac),  w.  D. 
uota,  (he)f  w.  d. 


uahnohmmdleb 
wanumbra 


marontay 
noyah 

ablestahyongbangs- 

>»1>,(*«),B. 

impa 


hambnscha 

kimpoflko 
okeach 
nencacbe 
iatt 
debaibnowya,  s. 


To  Drink. 


immiekmoke,  (he) 
eemoon 

nntnuu 


minnikwai,  (he),  8. 
minnekwain^  (tmp.),  s. 
minikwey 

meneh,  (drimk) 

Bbamoaang,  (drmk)j  o. 

negadMsemi,  (/) 
nootattam,  (/),  o. 
wattatash 
mennahn,(/Aaoe),  sch. 


minnih 

nemene,  (/),  v.j  may- 

engehf  (he)f  w.  d. 
ninicene 
manwob,  (he),  w.  d. 

menainun,  (imp),  s. ; 
menoowon,  (he),  w. 

D. 

erayhrab,  (he),  w.  d. 
icbnilkeeuD,  d. 

ecbnekicbre ;  wacbae> 

kichre 
wauanigaab,  d. 


ararher 

wauratsb  ktrntsheyn], 

(Ac),  w.  D. 
beeiatekaupfik«U,(A0), 

w.  D. 

datton 
nebnatoh 


beedeehee 
korooksa 

abdetahskah,  (h4),  m, 

ishko 

iskoscha 

pokoo 

nana 

katche 

ue  amen.  (/) 

yoyakkab,  s. 
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A   8TNOP8IS    or   THE   INDIAN   TSIBES. 


To  Run. 

To  Darcx. 

To  Go. 

I.  1 

akpayuke  poke,  (Ae) 

moniek  poke,  (he) 

annee,  attee,  (imp.) 

2 

akparukluk 

innooret 

ilUwalluk 

3 

kOi  magkf  k. 

agulagolta,  k. 

II.    4 

u^  talkiua 

III.  5 
6 

IV.  7 

natetah 

pemepA  ow,  h. 

nemotoo,  h. 

ketotain,  h. 

8 

9 

JO 

che-pemebattoar,  j. 

neemi,  (A«),  s. 

cha-mahchaht,  j. 

pitchibat 

niini 

tija,  (by  land)  ;  himia- 

11 

kah^  (by  toater) 

18 

poghjeebe,  (/),  b. 

amalkag,  (/) 

13 

quaakkoo 

14 

nekesvsae,  (7) 

nepemega,  (/) 

neniantse,  (I  go  aioay) 

15 

quogrqueenat,  c. 

pummukonat,  c. 

moDcheemaU  c. 

16 

quaquish,  (imp.) 

mauchie,  anniltui,  (he 
ig  ^one) 

17 

n'pammBe|(/),(?),  sch. 

pumi8800|  (he  goes),  k. 

18 

quayees 

19 

greskhamehellan 

gentkehn 

pommissin  • 

20 

untom  (ho)  waish 

zdocumb 

21 

mamikwingeh,  t. 

nanuiningeh 

marcheewawh,  (A«),w. 

22 

D. 

niaroh 

23 
24 

hawoh,  (he),  w.  d. 

25 

mahoheeahnoon ; 
eshewe,  (he),  w.  d. 

y.  26 

eereh,  (Ac),  d. 

^ 

teeorelachlaht,  d. 

noonihach,  d. 

teeoothahhoch,  d. 

28 

agohawissare,  (in  a 

cart) 
wauuhtaoete,  d. 

29 
30 
31 

outeuhtaute,  d. 

teoantyuoh,  d. 

32 

sarioka 

VI.  33 

t8heekayrayno,(*e),w. 

34 

doozakon 

wacheepe,  {subst.),  u. 

D. 

hiaqaeta,  (he),  w.  d. 

Oil 

36 

toniH 

ujah 

37 
38 
39 

taaneh 

watcha 

mogrenah 

40 

teereeah 

VII.  41 

tereekaera 

barreeda 

koreda 

VIII.  42 

ahdethe,  (Ae),  b. 

ahleakeah,  b. 

ahe,  b. 

IX.  43 

chafl^ 

hUihla 

ia 

44 

X.  45 

■itkuacha 

punabuscha,  d.  m. 

aguy,o. 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

kwalneskook 

XIII.  48 

hehi 

nasan 

XIV.  49 

nonthie 

tiamte 

thiahache 

XV.  50 

inathak 

Pigg*^ 

tiah 

XVI.  51 

yowijah,  i . 

yooayshan,  8. 

XVII.  52 

Ijviii.  63 
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To  SiHo. 


1.     1 

2 

3 

II.    4 

HI.    5 

6 

IT.     7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 


25 
T.  26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
Ti.  33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

TU.  41 

Tin.  42 

IX.  43 

44 

X.  45 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

XIII. 
XIT, 
XT. 
XTI.  51 

xTii.  52 
xTiu.  53 


imniek  poke,  (he) 

poodooa^ar 

atuchtok 

atchin 

necammoon,  h. 
nugamoo,  (he),  8. 


shishin 
nekahmoo 
kedebegoiey,  (I) 

nekivahad*,  (J) 
ketoohumonal^  c. 

naohgo  chema,(i)i  sch. 

aluDsin 
nackandwh 
nahiniD^ehi  T. 

nacamohok 


neekaomeenoon 

toronte,  h. 

kurluhhnoh,  d. 
jorachwaohqua 
wauantamidah,  d. 


To  Slxxp. 


48 
49 
50 


dowompe,  m . 
hukkah 


mana 

dakahnogeah,  b. 
tuUoa 

yarhigabufloha,  d.  m. 


haTetoo 

tekechanqoinete 
iok 
yioniow,  s. 


To  Speak. 


aeenik  poke,  (he) 
tshiniktukka,  (to) 

nogragoatani 
namistee 

nepan,  m. 

neeba,  (he),  a, ;  nip- 
pan,  m. 

nipaw 

nebat,  (I) 

nekaai,  (/) 
kau-enat,  c. 
knkkouene,  (imp.) 
ngaw^,  (/),  8CQ. 

gauwin 

nupp 

neepawawh,  (he  is 

asleep)  f  w.  n. 
neetsa 
napawoh,  (he  is 

asleep) f  w.  d. 

napahwe  ehauyom,  (he 
u  asleep),  w.  d. 

hootauauwee,  (he  is), 
w.  D. 

yihkootos,  d. 

agotawi 

wanuhgoteh,  n. 


kertoa 
nannunkahoono,  (he  is 

adeep) 
hayachUma,  w.  d. 

jon 
aahembrah 


hemoda 
gahiehah,  b. 
nuae 

nogobnaoha 

nandle 

chaha 
oi 
yodekah,  a. 


okak  poke,  (he) 

nncheilnnk 
yaltack 

athimetakcooae,  h. 
keegido,  (Ae),  a. 

galoolaa 

kelvgimk 

nekervai,  (I) 
kettookonat.  c. 
knttokaab,  (tfi^.) 


aptoneen 
nekittowaa 
kilakawinggehy  t. 

karoaai 


keekitteenoon 
atakia 

ihowahninnihgun,  d. 
BUflhneuty  s. 

waaweke 

eap,  M . 

jeh 

obraka,  obraka 


deedah,  (to  talk) 
nedaukwnnada 
gahwonehah,  b. 
unnol«,  (to  UU) 

pooinyny,  c. 


cocheok 
nechihache 
koa 
yokayanaha,  a. 


€k£Ut 


A   SYNOPSIS   OF   THE   INDIAN  TRIBES. 


To  SxE. 

To  Love. 

To  Kill. 

I.  1 

2 
3 

tokoo  poke,  (he) 

schkaaka,  k. 

11.    4 

natlaachige 

Doneajeatjat 

tsbitnak 

ni.    5 

6 

IT.     7 

neetlen 

quiiee,  or,  kanechee 

wabam,  M. 

sakehow,  h. 

nepabow,  h. 

8 

wabama^  (he),  s. 

osagriaan,  (she,  he  laves 

obeniaaaot,  J. ;  niabi- 

9 
10 

him),  a. 

woea,  M. 

wabemo 

niaaa 

11 

chacbeeten 

12 
13 
14 

nenak,  (i) 

kijalk,  o. 

nemvamntezin,  (/,  him, 
H) 

nenirke,  (1) 

15 

naamimat 

niabekonat,  o. 

16 

kekineas,  (Me  here) 

cowammaqnah,  (1  love 

you) 
n'tacbwannen,  (J), 

niaaniaaoke,  (kUl) 

17 

nia  namen,  (i),  sch. 

18 

8CH. 

wobnafi. 

19 

neinen 

ahoolan 

nihiltan 

20 

naarnyp 

nwummoi 

nepoickttow 
n'dong^ab,  w.  d. 

21 

naonahawaw,  (I see 

n'tabpalaw,  (Hove 

him),  w.  D, 

him),  w.  D. 

22 

ndankia 

23 

nanawoh,  (/  tee  him), 

namanwalamahy  (Ilove 

tumethfLti,(Fkiahim), 

W.  D. 

him),  w.  D. 

W.  D. 

24 

25 

natawpaonow,  (/  love 

nananchnow,  (/  kill 

him),  w.  D. 

him),  w.  D. 

him),  w.  D. 

V.  26 

eehayenk,  {I  see  him). 

eendooroobquob,  (i 

aureezboe,  (do.),  w.  d. 

^ 

W.  D. 

love  him) 

27 

yoontkahthoose,  d. 

onooett,  (love),  p. 

koowurrblieu,  d. 

28 

scbungara,  stenschoh 

29 
30 
31 

wannatkothoO;  d. 

onooit,  {love),  p. 

wanoandodeo,  d. 

jainonibkwban,  (love) 

32 

waskehea 

tatcbadanuate 

QrUtr«eyoa 

TL  33 

ahUhahno,  (/  see  him), 

wokbattaybabno,  (/ 

faybabno,  (TkOl  him), 

W.  D. 

love  him),  w.  d. 

W.  D. 

34 

waamadaka,  (J  see 

wabtacbeAiig,  (I),  c. 

wbaqueU,  (/A»flAtJii) 

35 
36 

him),  w.  D. 

W.  D. 

37 

eelalM,  (/«0eAtfii),  c. 

lainkaba  eombia,  (/ 

tcbarlee,  (/  kiU  him),  c. 

38 

l0vehim),c. 

39 

40 

taha 

Tll.  41 

kawneda 

nammoaara 

eekwab 

VIII.  42 

abgowahtehah,  b. 

oogawhah,  b. 
biabne 

abdabbebab,  b. 

IX.  43 
44 

piaaa 

iibbd 

X.  45 

unmuyayhluy,  c. 

illecboacba 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 
XIII.  48 

watuck 

coetan 

appawe 
yoeick 
kuait  aabe 

xiT.  49 

hammi 

Dekippe 

XT.  50 

hia 

abot 

namma 

XTI.  61 

yoiba,s. 

yonowanote,  s. 

yokay,  s. 

XTii.  52 

XTiu.  53 

NO.  I.] 
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To  Walk. 

To  Walk. 

I.   1 

pceabuokluk 

MB 

2 

93 

Wtttiiilitanete 

a 

30 

ii.     4 

31 

lii.     & 

niyak 

m 

tn 

6 

Yu  33 

roauneeunkiliooiioo,  (A«), 

IV.    7' 

pemolaDWr  h. 

W.    D. 

8 

pecious^atj  m. 

34 

manage,  {he)^  w^  B. 

l> 

35 

10 

pL[noo«9eh 

3G 

□lonih 

U 

toomtHJtceoWp  (/) 

37 

ogftiilmh 

la 

pomiei,  (1) 

38 

13 

as 

14 

D^pemriaei  {/) 

40 

J3 

pomishoxiat 

vn.  41 

E&wiihntL 

JO 

Yiii.  42 

adohob,  B- 

17 

mtraaoak,  (<Ae^),  (0,  »ch.      ' 

IE.  43 

no^a 

le 

CDpumuaahf  W. 
akhpamain 

44 

11^ 

I.  45 

yahkahbuscbft 

SKJ 

11.  AG 

21 

pompilawttwh,  (As),  W.  »■ 

HI.  47 

naktik 

^ 

nil.  48 

enacoot 

f^i 

pamota,  or,  ketothn,  {kt)jW.0. 

ITY.  40 

tip  abac  bfl 

24 

IT.  60 

ti»h 

25 

paupiiiimonn^ywe,(Ae),'w.  i>» 

XTI.   51 

yoyah,  ^. 

T.  2(i 

ereb^  (A«  uJa/^j()j  w,  d. 

iTfl.  5*2 

27 

yewiuntewouggo^  U. 

mil.  53 

' 

-i 


i 


No.  II. 
COMPARATIVE    VOCABULARY 


SIXTEEN   TRIBES, 


I 

1.  (a). 

I.  (b). 

IV.  ((i). 

Greenland. 

Kadiak. 

Algonkins. 
M'Kenzie. 

Man 

innuk 

shuk 

mini 

Woman 

arnak 

aganak 
adaga 

echquoia 

Fafher 

attatak 

nossai,  (tow) 
nigai,  (my) 

Mother 

annanak 

Son 

ernek 

ni^ouiEsess,  (my) 
nidanias,  (my) 

Daughter 
He^L 

panik 

nlakuk 

naskok 

ochitigoine 

Hair 

nyak 

nujet 

winessia 

Ear 

suit 

tshijun 

otawagane,  (pL) 
08kin7ick,(pl.) 

E'ft 

irsik 

inalak 

A-ose 

kingak 

kinaga 

ochengewane 

Mouth 

kannek 

oionne 

Tongue 

okak 

affonok,  (oo) 
cEudyt,  (pL) 

otainani 

Jboth 

kiutit,  (pi) 

nibit,  (my.pl) 

Hand 

arkseit 

eshet,  (JVorton) 

Fingers 

tirkerit 

ninidgines 

Feet 

iaiket 

igugu 

Blood 

auk 

misquoi 

House 

iglo 

oolak,  (oo) 

wigiwam 

Axe 

wawagwett* 

Knife 

savik 

kamelak,  (oo) 

Shoes 

makiain 

Sky 

killak 

keUok 

Sun 

ajut 

agadak,  (oo) 

kijiB* 

Moon 

anningat 

toogehda,  (oo) 

Btar 

anang 

Day 

ullit 

aganok 

kikigatte 

Mght 

* 

unjak 

dibickawte 

Fire 

ingnek 

knok 

scoutay 

Water 

iniek 

mooe,  (JiorUm)  ^ 

nipei 

Bain 

kimiwoini 

Snow 

annju 

aoquipo 

Earth 

nuna 

nuna 

acbki 

River 

kuik 

aipi 

Stone 

ujarak 

Tree 

miticoum 

Flesh 

^ 

animouae 

kicona ;  namam,  (Jtur- 

geon) 

WhUe 

wabisoa 

Black 

Red 

kawychly 

meacowa 

I 

nanga 

One 

attausek 

attauden 

pecheik 

Ttoo 

arlaek 

aslcha 

nige 

Three 

pingajaak 

pingaawak 

niawoia 

Four 

sissamat 

stamik 

neau 

Five 

tellimat 

talimik 

nanan 

Six 

arbouek 

aghoiljujon 

nigouta  waswoii 

Seven 

arlekh 

malcbonghin 

nigi  waawoii 

Eight 

arbouek  pimrtfut 

entjuiun 
knm'ghoen 

ahe  waswoia 

JTme 

kollinUoet 

ahan  waawoii 

Ten 

koUit 

kulen 

mit  aiawoii 

NO.    11.] 
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Man 

Woman 

Father 

Mother 

Son 

Daughter 

HecSi 

Ilair 

Ear 

Eye 

Jvoie 

Mouth 

Tbngue 

Tooth 

Hand 

Fingers 

Feet 

Blood 

House 

Jixe 

Knife 

Shots 

Sky 

Sun 

Moon 

Star 

Day 

Mght 

Fire 

Water 

Rain 

Snow 

Earth 

River 

Stone 

Tree  . 

Flesh 

Dog 

Fish 

WhUe 

Black 

Red 

I 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Mne 

Ten 


IT    (e). 
Chippcwats. 
J.  Long. 


eqaoj 

nocey 

niojgaj 

janis 

indougwaj 

esbtergoan 

lissy 

nondawar 

wiskinky 

yotch 

meessey 

ooton 

armochee 

argatso 

ozett 

misquy 

wigwaun 

warcockquoite 

mokoman 
I  maukissin 
I esbpca 
I  geesseasey 

geezua 

annunk 

ogunnegat 

debbikat 

scotay 

nippee 

kirameewan 

going 

mattoyash 

BCOpCO 

assin 

meeteek 

weasi 

anim 

kegonoe 

warbisbcar 

mackcutly 

miaquitty 

nin 

payshik 

neesh 

nesswoy 

neon 

naman 

nequtwoMwoy 

neesbswoMwoy 

swoswoy 

sbangoMwoy 

metOMWoy 


IV.  (g). 

SCOFFIES. 


IT.    (12  |»). 
SOURI^UOIS. 


naabouh 

scbow 

noutowwee,  (my) 

neekowowwee 

moosnichen 

meentanish 

oostookooban 

teepishquoubn 


eelayleenee 
weeeepich,  (pi.) 
mesticbee 
nemelacheech 
meshetcb 

tooksbeeechwa 

cbimboutahgan 

monkooman 

masteshuii 

walk 

beesboon 

teepeeshowbeeshnm 

woochahaykataky  (jpl.) 

jeesbekow 

tapisbkakow 

scbkootow 

nepee 

sbooabsoomoon 

koonab 

misboowemmah 

sbeep 

asbeenee 

meabtooquali 

attubh 

namesb 

wabpou 

willeepoa 

maykepou 

locotaage 

payook 

neebeetH 

mesht 

nowh 

pataytaeb 

paymabchwan 

neesbouasboo 

niesto  basbang 

nawabasbang 

payahoaloonoa 


metaboujou 

mebonjou 

noucbicb 

nekich 

nekouis 

netouch 

menougi 

moiiza^n 

skdoagan 

nepeguigour,  (pi) 

cbicbkon 

meton 

nirnou 

nebidre 

nepeden,  (pi.) 

troegen,  (pi.) 

necbit 

oua^oan 

temiegen 

boiiagan 

mekezen 

ouajek 

acbtek 

kincb  kaminaa 

kerkosetcb 


bouktou 
cbabaQan 


megamingo 

knondoQ 
kemoucb,  (wood) 


negout 

Ubo 

cbicbt 

neon 

nan 

kamacbin 

eroeguenik 

meffuemorchin 

ecbkonadek 

metren 


TOL.  U. 
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IV.  (14  ft. 

IV.  (15  (i). 

IV.  (h). 

PiNOBSCOTS. 

New  England. 
Wood. 

MiNSI. 

Man 

sanumba 

sannup 

Icnno 

Woman 

m'phenum 

squaw 

ochqueu 

Father 

nmitunquis,  (my) 

noeshow 

Mother 
Son 

Daughter 
Head 

ni-igouB,  (my) 

nitka 

guy,  (rny) 

jaunais,  (my) 
bequoque 

wootup 

wilustican 

Hair 

pealsol 

meseig 

weicheken 

Ear 

tonagus,  (pi.) 
skesiccos,  (pi.) 

wichtawak 

Eye 
JVose 

wuschginquall 

matchanne 

wichkiwon 

Mouth 

jantosanti 

w'doon 

Tongue 

whenan 

wilanno 

Tooth 

nepeteis,  (pi.) 

wichpit,  (sing.) 

Hand 

nitchicke 

wanacbk 

Fingers 

genebuncke,  (the  fore 

finger) 
seat,  (sing.) 

Feet 

wsotal 

wichgat,  (sing.) 

Blood 

squehincke 

raochcuon 

House 

wigwam 

wigwam 

wicbquoam 

Axe 

lumbican 

Knife 

sakwok 

et  chossucke 

Shoes 

raokuissonal 

mawcus  siaus,  (a  pair 
of  shoes) 

machksen 

Sky 

spump  keeg,  (above) 

Sun 

keesus 

cone 

gischuch 

Moon 

neebunset 

appause 

nipabump 

Star 

watouasso 

alank 

Day 

keesoak 

weitag  cone,  (a  clear 
day) 

giescbku 

J>fight 

nipongi,  g. 

tpocheu 

Fire 

8kuttl^  6. 

tendeu 

Water 

nuppi,  G. 

nippe 

niby 
sochkellaan 

Bain 

sugaton 

Snou) 

wassanla 

guhn 

Earth 

kee 

achgi 
sipu 

lUcer 

seiboo 

Stone 

penopsk 

achsiin 

TVee 

abassa 

michtuk 

Flesh 

oioos 
alum 

Dog 
FiA 

altamous 

annum 

namis 

namees 

WhiU 

wompigan 

wompey 

opeb 

Black 

roeossawegan 

nesgeek 

Red 

mquigan 

squi 

machksu 

1 

neah 

kean 

ni 

One 

pesuok^  G. 

aquit 

gutti 

Two 

neise,  a. 

nees 

niskha 

Three 

nais 

nis 

nakba 

Four 

yau 

toaw 

newa 

Five 

palenusk,  g. 

abbena 

nulan 

Six 

Mquitlance 

ocquinta 

guttash 

Seven 

tombooance 

enotta 

nishoash 

Eight 

sannsuk 

sonaske 

kba^sh 

Mne 

norewee 

assaquoquin 

noweli 

Ten 

m^talahy  a. 

piocke 

wimbat 
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IT.  (19  *  J- 

^  iv.  (19r> 

i^Vij.  (63). 

sitv,  (m). 

BiiJfKikiCAitH; 

New  3WILDSV. 

iLOL*LiB<;nc.K« 

NoOTJtA    go|7Rp, 

ri?noefl^  (ma£ej 

renapju 

ka ;   nkkoch 

cfaecliilp 

orquojwe 

ai{iicFo 

nthlchiif^t 

klooUmtth 

nwk 

in  ;  aclieisch 

noqwexa 

aiiim^  kokass 

aekOiL 

boaiunliejeii 

njeiiiiaaua 

lich^it 

tauaask  c  beck  up 

iiktfaianus 

achBui 

Unt^iiia  kloaUmali 

wycr 

wijr,  liwijl 

aclisiLn 

tDwhalstil«l 

tuy  true  h 

myraoji 

u^hjiNichau 

bap&cup 

hjttrwak 

iiitUok 

acbkuk 

parpe© 

kLmaa 

Bchinquoy 

scbinck 

ehj^wak 

aky  wflja 

wikijvvan 

nectda 

toonne 

twa 

ajihke 

wjeranou 

hjtfino 

toUifjul 

choop 

wypyt 

wtppit 

afbju 

<ihtf(?cbije 

achuchin 

kooka^iJua 

ri&ikanj  {pL)            1 

Itcnskan 

iu:bkuii«a 

Bjt 

%Qt 

ikiuw 

klislkkm 

moboclit 

mock 

wickwmtn 

aD 

m!akat«« 

tAmihickan 

taawifib,  c. 

paxickan 

llilta 

ebilUy^k 

atppock  (?) 

liiJl 

1 

hc>c^a<E^ii£ig 

kxJwa 

Biejmh 

oJiliiogh 

kakan 

oophvlih 

nippd  cblssojrh 

tusa 

<Kipheltii 

arank,  ipL) 

kutcbansga 

tartoo«# 

oppftd 

kejuw^a 

boquick^a 

cha-anni 

linlejwe 

tcfioda                        1 

kan 

eeiinukies 

empye 

bij 

ill  ;  cbgin 

cbah^k 

wiakeT«e 

auckiu 

ii^iu 

m^Ua 

wjnoywce 

kuuo 

tiet 

qtmecfl 

hacking 

tlekak 

klatiurm«« 

sippusamg,  ($jmiU 

iatok 

ritiAT) 

t« 

bitteoks 

hffilto^ 

tijugfu 

^topdhlA^c* 

iwa,  muurn 

tUgi 

(iTnm 

&rum 

ketl 

]lUIit£<1^9 

ebat 

wopOJck 

tuscbmhett^ 

auckoeck 

kau 

nijr  (?) 

cil»t 

Cbelb,  €. 

eotl^ 

Oak 

BiLhw^nk 

DiBfle 

AIM                                ' 

tiich 

aUk 

tiacha 

a«eba 

□ezk 

kat^ 

wjrwe 
pttienagh 

acMiwo 

taaktift 

mooh 

pareenach 

kejelJchin 

Boocbah 

cioliaeh 

«iuitii^ 

klet  ugehu,  R- 

pe^con 

niMHsi 

Uchala  uBchUf  R. 

altlepoa 

linAA 

n«3kel  tiachu,  r. 

alkfaquellh 

pceackufi 

kuocbokf  R. 

Bawwaukc|aelth 

terrfti) 

Xhmr^n 

Iw^bmkftt,  K. 

byo 

J 
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T.  (fi6(i). 

X.  (45  p). 

XIX.  (54). 

HURONS. 

MCSKHOOEES. 

Hawkins. 

Woccows. 

Man 

honhowoy 

bonunnowau 

Woman 

outsahonne 

hookte 

yecanau,  Ooife) 

Father 

aystan 

ilke 

Mother 

anan 

itchke 

' 

Son 

ouenha 

epooobe 

Daughter 

ondequieu 

itcbhoste 

Head 

scouta 

ecau 

pnppe 

Hair 

arochia 

ecuyisse 

tomme 

Ear 

aboutta 

kuUeo 

J?o\e 

acoina 

etothlowaa 

aoDffya 
ascuiarente 

eyuppau 

Mouth 

ecbookowaa 

Tongue 
To^ 

dachia 

toolossowau 

aschonchia,  (pi.) 

enoote 

Hand 

ahonreBsa 

inketapiks 

Fingers 

eyingia 

inkewesaugaa 

Feet 

achita 

letaopiks,  (irin^.) 

Blood 

angoa 

ecbataa 

House 

ganouchia 

cboko 

onke 

Axe 

atouhoin 

taunnta  winnik 

Knife 

apdahia 

wee 

Shoes 

arassion 

weekesfloo 

Sky 

soota 

Sun 

andicha 

nittauhasce 

wintaparre 

Moon 

andicba 

niltbil 

Star 

tochiou,  (pL) 

cootsoochombau 

wattapi  untaker 
wauknaway 

Day 

onrheuha 

nittan 

Mght 

asontey 

niltble 

yantoba 

Fire 

atsista 

totecuh 

yan 

Water 

aouen 

wewau 

ejau 

Rain 

youdot 

ooske 

yawowa 

Smno 

onienta 

etootethlucco 

Earth 

oudeehra 

ecunnau 

Eiver 

eindauhaein 

wethuko 

Stone 

ariesta 

cbatto 

Tree 

tarby 

itto 

yonne,  (wood) 

Flesh 

apissowau 

f^ 

gaguenon 

taubbe 

ahointa 

tblotlo 

yaconne 

WhiU 

onienta 

butke 

wanrraupa 

Black 

siensta 

luste 

yahtestea 

Red 

oisichtaye 

cbate 

yauta 

I 

dick 

aune 

One 

escate 

bamma 

tonne 

T%DO 

teni 

bucco 

numperre 

Three 

bachin 

tutcbe 

Four 

dao 

osete 

punnnm  punna 

Fiffe 

ouyche 

cbftke 

webtau 

Six 

houdahea 

ept 

issto 

Seven 

sotaret 

cooloopa 

nomissaa 

Eight 

atteret 

cbenepa 

napsau 

JTine 

nechon 

osetnppt 

weibere 

Ten 

assan 

P* 

saone  noponne 

No.  in. 

UMFREVILLE'S   VOCABULARY. 


XX.  (55.) 
Rapid,  or  Fall 

XXI.  (66.) 

Black  Feet. 

Indians. 

^^',- 

nunnecsoon 

wap-pis-pey 

StocktngM 

nunnortor 

at-chi8 

Shirt 

neweedthait 

e-stoke-  so-char-sim 

Knife 

warlh 

es-to-un ;  atoo-aiiy  r. 

Tobaeeo^e 

pechoaon 

ar-qai-in-e-man 

Hat 

tinitteter 

aa-cbe-mo-g^ 

Pair  of  shoes 

nubooner 

atch-ee-kin 

Tobacco 

cheesoaon 

pio-tar-can;  peeatahkan,  b. 

Jiabbit 

aa-cbif-taa 

€hm 

cntflier 

nar-mi 

Brandy  or  mm 

nuts 

o-key ;  napp<B*oobkee,  r. 

BalT 

hidther 
cuUiernotce 

chatcb-o-patch ;  tasaoopata,  R. 
au-wauk-ao-bun 

Hatchet 

ohenorce 

kak-aar-keen 

FiU 

oherer 

ahe-flbar-ne-ter 

Dog 

hudther 

am^-toa 

Fire 

ysitter 

ia-cbey 

MPfOW 

utceea 

ap-pis-sey 

Bow 

bart 

kita-nar-mi ;  Baam,  R. 

Pot 

inaaan 

meek-abim-no-cooe 

Beads 

canartia 

com-oD-e-cria-to-man ;  meeneei  r. 

Cloih 

naaodtbia 

ahic-a-pia-chey 

Horse 

waacehoth 

pin-ne-cho-me-tar ;  pennftkomit,  m. 

KettU 

majaatianaa 

la-key 

Shot 

chachachionoche 

ar-8ope-aey 

Ice  Chisel 

thouwao 

8um-rao-to-ke-mar-cbia 

Handkerchief 

same  as  shirt 

no-kin 

^-^ 

wonat 

match-ee-can 

chariubay 
nodetboth 

mar-ke-kin-areh 

Pair  of  mittens 

no-cbicb-ey 

naoltbierino 

au-aan 

Jhd  ' 

bay 

mo-kia ;  moohkaae^  r. 

aap-pe-kin-ia-cho-^m 

Yts-kin-ner 

Rings 

tbaithetean 

nenii 

One 

karci 

tokea-cam 

Two 

neece 

nar-tokes-cnm 

Thrtl 

narce. 

no-hokefl-cam 

Four 

nean 

ne-Bwe-um 

Five 

yaatune 

ne-ait-twi 

Six 

neteartuce 

nay 

Seven 

nesartuce 

kit8.ie 

Eight 
Mne 

narawartnoA 

nar-nee-awe-wn 

anhaibetwartace 

pick^aee 
kee-pey 

Ten 

mettartoce 

Buffido 

eeninee,  r. 

Beaver 

keetatakee,  r. 

Fat 

poommeea,  r. 

Good 

ahseeu,  r. 

ffo 

aaw,  R. 

Cold,  {it  is) 
Give  me 

atwee,  r. 
cookkeet,  r. 

Kespojf 

miaatapoot,  r. 

Ihivenone 

kat  (Bt  aita,  r. 

Corns  here 

po<^Laapoot,  R. 
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III.  re.) 

SussKE  Ihdians. 

TI. 
ASSINEPOETUC, 

(m.) 

OR  A8SINIBOIN8. 

Eye 

senouwoh 

isler 

Pair  of  stockings 

sistler 

vceker 

Shirt 

sichowecher 

vkenoeisobun 

Knife 

marsh 

meen 

Tobacco-pipe 

mistuley 

chunnobe 

Hat 

wappau 

Pair  of  shoes 

Biscau 

hump 

Tobacco 

mecatchiner 

chandee 

RabbU 

mustinge 

Gun 

tiltetha 

chutung 

to 

minnewong 

Gunpowder 

tiltethetaser 

chockney 

BaU 

tillhethetanny 

janjude 

Hatchet 

chilthe 

oceopa 

FUe 

tiltethetecoiey 

yume 

Dog 

Uey 

shong 

Fire 

coo 

pate 

Jirrow 

hiltunney 

wauhindip 

bow 

tarney 

intarseep 

Pot 

emineartaki 

Beads 

Ycechitler 

oay 
shmnunte 

Cloth 

chewesey 

Horse 

chechenuntoer 

shugartung 

KeUU 

vasaw 

chager 

Shot 

Ice  Chisel 

muggachade 
pittahay 

Handkerchirf 

seesuler 

Dumpimb 

wauhiodig 

imbar^idge 

ScToper 
Coni 

vwillwey 
charuceechey 

Pair  of  mittens 

seuteeser 

nympindib 

Paint,  i.  e.  vermilion 

vtieleecher 

waushus 

Awl 

chaltlM 

tarhisp 

Rings 

seelarotaroy 

numaokindar 

Powder-horn 

tauhay 

One 

vtUflrar 

ojin 

Two 

vkkeer 

nomb 

Three 

taukey 

yarmin 

Four 

tachey 

tope 

Five 

cucelter 

Btarpt 

Six 

vcetaimee 

sharp 

Seven 

checheta 

sharco 

Eight 

tartitchey 

sharknoh 

J^ine 

kekutchee  gar 

nampechonk 
weekeechem 

Ten                             1 

cuneeaenuonee 

No.  IV. 
MISCELLANEOUS    VOCABULARIES. 


IV.    (d.)      POTOWOTAMIES 

Indian 

neishnawbah 

WarmJadj.) 

ketlinkishshoteh 

Man 

neeah 

I 

neenah 

Woman 

ukquah 

Thou 

keen 

Father 

nosah 

He,  she 

weene 

Mother 

nanna 

We 

keen,  neen 

Husband 

nawbam 

Vou 

keen  wawh 

Wife 

neowah 

They,  them 

ween  wawh 

Son 

n'gwis 

This 

otah 

Brother 

scsah 

That 

oh 

Sister 

missah 

.  Who 

wenneejee,  (sing.) ;   wen- 

Hair 

winsis 

1 

neenugee,  (pi.) 

Eye 

neskesick 

'  Yes 

ah 

JVose 

ottocbasa 

i^b 

cho 

Mouth 

indoun 

One 

n'godto 

Teeth 

webil 

Two 

neish 

Hand 

neninch 

Three 

n*8woah 

Feet 

nesit,  (sing.) 

Four 

nnaeou 

Blood 

mosqueh 

\Five 

n'jawnun 

House 

wiffwram 

Six 

n'godto  wattso  ^ 

Shoes 

nitick 

j  Seven 

noak 

Sun 

kesis 

Eight 

schwatso 

Moon 

kesis 

mne 

shockUo 

Star 

BMung 

1  Ten 

raetatdo 

Snow 

gruhn 

\  To  eat 

wissinneh,  (Ac) 

Fire 

scutaJi 

,  Togo 

mahchee,  (he  goes) 

Water 

nebee 

To  sleep 

nbehwagh,  (he  is  asleep) 

Ice 

mucqaam 

To  see 

nwapmmaw,  (/  see  him) 

River 

seebee 

Toiove 

ntippounawi  (I  love  him) 

Lake 

kischchekummeb 

TokUl 

nnissawy  (J  kill  him) 

Good 

winnat,  (it  is) 

To  sit 

cheeptahpeh,  (he) 

Mive 

liraaltissee,  (he  lives) 

To  walk 

pimmoseh,  (he  loalks) 

CM,  (adj.) 

kehtinkainjah 

i 

IT.  (f.)     MississAaEs.    (S.  Barton.) 

God 

inungo  minnato 

Sun 

keeshoo 

Father 

nosau 

Moon 

lenaupe-keeshoo 

Mother 

kukkis 

Star 

minnato 

Son 

neechauniss,  (my) 

Land 

nindoh  hookee 

Daughter 

neetauniss,  (my) 

Water 

nippee 

Man 

sinneeh 

Fire 

scutteh 

Eye 

wuskink 

Wood 

netaukun 

Hand 

nochkiss 

Dog 

nannemoosh 

Belly 
Flesh 

neemooteh,  (my) 

Bread 

beequaussekun 

wigoussah 

I 

nindoh 

IV.  (k.)     Pampticoes. 

White 

wopposkanmosh 

Six 

whoyeoc 

Red 

miBhcoek 

Seven 

toppoosh 

Black 

mowcottowosh 

Eight 

nauhattshshoo 

Axe 

toromahick 

Kine 

pachioconck 

Knife 

rigcosq 

Ten 

cosh 

Tobacco 

hook pan 

King,  Priest 

weroancee,  l. 

Fire 

tinda 

Woman's 

paasaquenock,  l. 

Water 

umpe 

Unon 

Pine-tree 

oonossa 

Groundnuts 

tiswauy  H. 

Englishman 
Indian 

toshshoek 

Wild  pars- 

habasoon, h. 

nuppin,  (pi.) 

nip 

One  • 

weembott 

Gods 

mmntoac,  H. 

Two 

neshinnanh 

IdoU 

kewaiowok 

Three 

nishwonner 

Rett 

Four 

yauooher 

House 

wigwam 

Five 

amperren 

Shoes 
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IV.   (l.)      POWUATTAHI. 

Medicine 

wisoccan,  b. 

,  Blood 

sawwehone 

Incantation 

pawawer,  b. 
huBckaw,  B. 

1  Fnends 

netoppew 

Yaun^ 

Enemies 

marrapough 

men^stnals 

Day 

rawcoaowgh 

Broken 

homony,  b. 

Sun 

keskowgh 

maize 

J^ight 

toppqough 

Man 

nemarough 

Moon 

nepawweahowgha 

Woman 

crenepo 

Year 

pawpanaough 

Boy 

raarowanchesso 

Star 

pummahump 

House 

yehawkan,  wigwam,  b. 

Heavens 

osies 

Skins 

matchcor 

God,  Idol 

okee,  kiwasa,  b. 

Shoes 

mockasin 

Petty  gods 

quivoughcoaough 
righcomough 

Beds 

tussan 

Death 

Fire 

pokatawer 

Life 

kekugh 

Bow 

attacop 

One 

necut 

.Arrows 

attoDce 

Two 

niugh 

Sword 

monacook 

Three 

nuaa 

Target 

aurooughhowgh 

Four 

yowgh 

Guns 

pawcoasack 

Five 

parauske 

Mes 

tomahack 

Six 

comotinch 

Pickaxes 

tockahack 

Seven 

toppawoss 

Knives 

pamesack 

Eight 

nusswash 

Shears 

accowpret 

J>rine 

kekatawgh 

Pipe 

pawpecon 

Ten 

kaakeke 

Copper 

mattassin 

Twenty 

niughsapooekaku 

How  many 

case 

Thirty 
Hundred 

nussapooekaku 

WhiU  metal 

VBsawaasiii 

neeuttoughtysinough 

Woods 

muMes 

Chief 

werowanee,  b. 

Leaves^ass 

attasskuss 

Priest 

cockarouse 

Land 

chepsiQ 

Grey  Goose 

cobonk 

Stone 

shacqaohocan 

Root  to  dye 

muiqueapen,  b. 

Water 

suckahanna 

red 

Fish 

noughmaai 

Great  Coun- 

matchacomooo, b. 

Sturi^eon 

copotone 

cil 

Flesh 

weghshaughes 

Temple 

quyoccosan 

T.    (1.) 

Catugas. 

God 

hauweoeyoo 

Are 

olakebau 

Man 

hajeenah 
bohah 

Water 

ogbuacaunnob 

Mother 

Earth 

owbenjateb 

JV^e 

kaukauhab 

River 

kigbbautautta 

enucbsabke 

Mountain 

kaunatauta 

Teeth 

kauojab 

Meat 

owaubab 

House 

kaunoougbaote 

Dog 

sowaua 

Sun 

kauaughquaw 

Squirrel 

cbecktaugo,  t.  j. 

Moon 

kaaaugbquaw 

Fish 

ojounta 

Star 

ajissontab 

I 

ee 

Wind 

kauwelowau,  t.  j. 

Thou 

ees 

Snow 

okab 

T.    (/¥.)      HOCHELAGA. 


Head 

Ears 

Tongue 

Hair 

Stomach 

Fingers 

Eyes 

Mrms 

J^aU 

Knees 

Hands 

Forthead 

Teeth 

Thighs 

Face 

MouXh 

Beard 


aggowzi 

aboataaoon 

osnacbe 

agooiacoD 

aggruaaoon 

a^enona 

bigata 

ajayaaoon 

ajedascon 

agocbinegodagcon 

aignoascon 

bergeniafcon 

eigoDgaa 

betnegradaacon 

begoaaaeon 

eaane 

bebelin 


J^eck 

BeUy 

Legs 

Feet 

Man 

Woman 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

JVYne 

Ten 


agoubou    . 

escbebenda 

agou^ueuboade 

oncbidaacon 

aguebum 

agmaate 

secada 

tignem 

bascbe 

bannaron 

ouiacon 

indabir 

aiaga 

adigue 

madellon 
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X.    (r.)      HlTCHITTEES. 


Man 

Woman 

Husband 

Wtfe 

Father 

Mother 

Son 

Daughter 

Boy 

Oirl 

Heart 

Blood 

Sun 

Moon 

Day 

J^ight 

Star 

Fire 

Water 

Thunder 

Tree 

Deer 

Wolf 


Duckenih 

hohdagih 

enukenih 

chahalgih 

ilffih 

afigih 

auchee 

aucho€)outdaffib 

aucheba  notcne 

aatachauchee 

chife^ut 

bitchikchee 

hahsohdih 

hahsodalih 

uhbuksee 

mohsoostee 

ohwohchickee 

edih 

okkee 

toknoukkee 

ahlee 

ecbee 

ohboorboosee 


Dogosaut 

cbickee 

mickee 

eyabdib  mobbabtle 

tUBtenuggee 

uappe 

pauluskee 

ukcboomib 

ochchabnih 

ocbgiliobcfih 

abcnormin 

ilabah 

dok^ie 

ioocnauab 

seduh 

chalga 

ebab 

koollubbab 

doonnubbah 

oostubbah 

ispochco 

pochootohoto 


yi.  (o.)     Upsarokas,  or  Crows. 

White  people 

maahteeseeree,  (yeiloto 

Finished  y  or, 

karakotiok 

Patokeea,  or, 

eyes) 
erchipeetay 

completed 
Knife 

mitsee 

Black  feet 

What 

sapah 
ashkay 

Poor 

batsishcat 

Near 

Powerfid, 

baUaUh 

Friend 

sheeka 

or.  strong 

To  eat 

baboushmeek 

GoU 

eetschick 

Gunpowder 
LUtte 

beerupsspay 

Bad 

kabbeeaik 

eerokatay 

Bison 

beesbay 

Young  wo- 

meekatay 

Bison  huU 

cheerajpay 

man 

Beaver 

beerappay 

Water 

meenee 

Tobacco 

:u 

Fire 

beeday 

Where 

Wood 

monay 

Far 

bamatay 

River 

anahay 

Mountain 

amaythabay 

Horse 

eecheeray 

Elk 

eeoheereecaty 

J^o 

baraytah 

One 

iengki 

Two 

noe 

Three 

tabni 

Four 

toe 

Five 

Bfttahng 

Six 

shangwe 

Seven 

shahmong 

Eight 

krehebni 

J^me 

■hange 

Ten 

krebnah 

VI.  (n.) 

loWAYS. 

Man 

wongk 

Woman 

inabgahke 

Water 

Dl 

Fire 

ped^e 

Black 

sewi 

WhUe 

Bkah 

Blue 

thoh 

Yellow 

Zl 

Red 

ibedg* 

TOL.    II. 
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zxvi.  (61.)     Friendly  Village  of  Salmon  River,  Pacific  Ocean. 


Salmon 
Another  fish 
Hair  of  the 

head 
Axe 
Eyes 
Teeth 
Jfoae 
Leg 
Hand 
Dog 
House 
Bark  mat 

robe 
Beaver,  or, 

Otter  robe 


ziinilk 

diUy 

sepnas 

kietU 

clougui 

itzas 

maacza 

ic^iyeh 

shoasshey 

watts 

zlaachle 


oouloun 


Stone 

Fire 

Water 

Mat 

Thread 

ChestyOTf  box 

Cedar  bark 

Beads 

Bonnet 

Clam  shell 

Dish  of  ber- 
ries fy  sal- 
mon roes 

Whalf 


dichts 

neach 

ulkan 

gitB  com 

shiggimia 

till  kewan 

thlogatt 

aohmioal 

ilcaiette 

couny 

nochaaky 


caifire 


XEiv.  (59.)     Straits  of  Fuca. 


Water 
There 
Sky 

Conch  shell 
Rope 
To  cut 
Stars 
Smoke 
Tongue 
Totoeep 
Moon 
Mountains 
To  swim 
1  do  not  un- 
derstand 


ibaac 

alQ 

taciahamach 

guinda 

zumocaanelo 

licitle 

Uuisac 

lacueo 

taquisamach 

clejacle 

ilajaashaahitle 

govachaa 

sunshao 

ayamas 


Bird 
Mast 
Sunset 
SaU 

To  prick 
Sun 
Plains 
ArabU 
ground 
J^orth 
Jiorth-east 
West 
To  hear 
The  ear 
Eagle 


vcutap 

claquesum 

ypat  daquia 

glisapie 

zujucitle 

daquia 

sisabache 

guisimut 

tuishi 

cuasini 

balegeti 

dados 

pipi 

sanyuk 


xziii.  (58.)    Athah,  or  Chin  Indians. 


Eye 

Hair 

Teeth 

J^ose 

Head 

Wood 

Hand 

Tongue 

Ear 

Man 

Woman 

Beaver 


thloustin 

cahowdin 

chliough 

pisaz 

scapacay 

shedzay 

jcalietha 

squacht 

dewhas  jisk 

ithlinah 

scuyloch 

smosledgensk 

schugh 


Elk 

ookoy>beh 

Dog 

scacah 

Ground 

hog 

Iron 

soucoumang 

Fire 

teuck 

Water 

shaweiiquoih 

Stone 

ishehoioah 

Bow 

isquoinah 

Arrow 

squailai 

Yes 

amaiff 
spilefa 
thlaelyeh 

Plains 

Come  here 

zzii.'(57.)    Shoshonees. 


Chod 

saut 

To  love 

komnuch 

Bad 

kayteesant 

Great  many 

shaut 

Salmon 

augi 

Bison 

kotzo 

Come 

keemah 

Antelope 

waree 

Large 

peeup 

Elk 

paree 

Big  river 

paupeeup 
boreecan 

Awl 

weeu 

To  eat 

Beaver 

banish 

White  people 

Ubbaboo,(p«>pZ«  of  the  sun) 

Friend 

hauts 

Go 

numeearo 

Woman 

wepee 

To  copulate 

yoco 

Water 

bunko 

To  see 

mabonee 

Horse 

Did  not  see  it 

kayenmabonee 

JVb 

kayhee 
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Yi.  (p.)     Makdaeces. 


Names  of  Mandan  chiefs  who  si^aed  the  treaty  of 
July.  1825. 


The  chief  of  four  men 

The  wolf  chiefs 

The  one  thcU  has  no  arm 

The  color  of  the  wo{f 

The  four  hears 

The  bird  of  the  bears 

The    little   young   mat 

that  is  a  ekrf 
The  neck  of  the  buffalo 
The  Me  wolf  that  sleeps 
The  Jive  beavers 


matsa  topaa  lahhabpah 

sanjah  malsaeta 

ahra  naahia 

botsa-apa 

lapetsee-toapua 

sancoDga-rab-lahpetsee 

shecaaga-matsa-etaee 


keerepee-ahpa-rush 
bosi-ereebees 
merapa-ahapo 
N.  B.  —  For  the  names  of  four  of  the  chiefs,  we 
words  in  our  Minetare  vocabulary.     One  name  did 


Corresponding  Minetare 
words. 

mattza 

topah 

saijah 

botses 

arrough 

lahpeetzee 

sacauga 

shikauga 

apeeh 

kee-eerapee 

meerapa 
have  not  the  corresponding 
not  correspond. 


YI.  (q.)    Sbtkknks. 


Names  of  Shyenne  Chiefs  who  signed  the   treaty 
of  July,  1825. 


The  wolf  with  the  high 

back 
The  little  moon 
The  buffalo  head 
The  white  deer 
The  pile  of  buffalo  bones 
The  little  whUe  bear 
The  big  hand 
The  soldier 


shoe  mowe  tochawca-we 

wahcatowe 
wechegalla 
tatoncapa 
takeche-sca 

tatonca-hoo-oh-calaehpaha 
matte-washena 
nahpatonca 
ohkeecheta  ' 


Corresponding  Sioux 
words. 


tVolf 

•huktocheka 

Head 

pah 

Sun 

weehah 

Bison 

tatungka 

Deer 

takindgah 

Bone 

hoohoh 

Bear 

wassah 

Hand 

napsai 

WhUe 

skah 

SUdier 

tungka 

akitohaU 

3CXVI1I.  (63.)     Chiwooks, 

Mouth  of  Columbia. 

God 

etalapasse 

Potatoes' 

ouapto               1 

H'hcrc  dost  thou  go  f 

God  cf  Waleri 

ekannum 

Angry    \ 

chalaks 

kakhpah  omoreya .? 

Men 

tilikum 

Rape 

thlipai^ht 
passischi 

When  dost  thou  set  off? 

Same  men 

chouttilikum 

CU»th 

kantchick  alachoya .' 

Europeans 

papiscbi  aiyouks 

My 

naika 

When  will  thou  come 

Horse 

keoutane 

J^o 

niz,  or,  nixt 

bach  f 

Dog 

kamoux 

When 

kantchick 

kantchick  eus-koya.' 

Deer 

moulak 

Soon 

ouinapi 

Thou  dost  not  under- 

Salmon 

equannet 

One 

icht 

stand. 

Slave 

elaighU 

Two 

roakust 

nixt  enethlitkal. 

Child 

tanasse 

Three 

thloun 

Sit  doum  there. 

Daughter 

olik 

Four 

sakut 

mitlaight  o  kok. 

Jfose 

ilikats 

Five 

quannum 

Show  me  thy  pipe. 
tane  tsi  koulama. 

Blood 

tlaoltk 

Six 

Ukut 

Sun 

outlah 

Seven 

sinebakust 

WiU  thou  give  it  to  met 

Moon 

ocoutlamaine 

!  Eight 

stooktekane 

patlatch  nain  maika  ? 

Earth 

ilekai 

\j^rne 

quaiust 

What  wilt  thou  eat  f 

Boat 

icanneve 

Ten 

itallilum 

ikta  mikamakoumak  ? 

PaddU 

issik 

Eleven 

ekoun-icht 

Perhaps  some  fruit. 
thlounasse  olifi. 

Hunger 

olo 

Twelve 

ekoun-makust 

Gift 

pailatch 

Twenty 

makust  thlalt 

JW?,  give  me  some  meat. 

Blanket 

passischqua 
kaienoulk 

nix,  quatiasse  moulak 

Tobacco 

thlousk. 

Ship' 

pousk 

Gim 

sakquallab 
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xxviii.  (64.) 
KioiRKEE,  Casarhbi,  Skittageets,  Cumshawa,  and  other  tribes  on  the 

N.  W.  Coast. 


Man 

MaU 

Woman 

My  father 

Thy  father 

His  father 

Mother 

Son 

Daughter 

BroVier 

Siiter 

Uncle 

Jfephew 

Canoe 

Village 

Warrior 

Tobacco 

Hair 

Mae 

Blood 

Hatchet 

Fire 

Water 

Earth 

Shore 

Sun 

Moon 


keeset  I,  Winter 

eethl&n  i  Rain 

kna,  or  ana  ,  Snow 

cagen  hooghi  i  Wind 

tinkyah  honffhi  ;  Cold 

anhest  hooghi  ,  White 

oughi  ,  Black 

tinekati  eethlan  |  Red 

tinekati  ana  Dog 

tuni  Deer 

cbeshi  ,  Bear 

quihi  / 

niti  Thou 

cloo  j  He 

■ennor  Good 
keeset  cattle  eater,  (/^Aliii^  Bad 

nuin)  Large 

quill  Small 

cutts  To  die 

coon  To  sing    ") 

high  To  dance  y 

catelanjo  ,  Yes 

tsinoo  JVo 

huntle  ,  Dark 

teeder  Light 

eucah  Today 

tzue  Tomorrow 
kuhn 


whee  kobn,  (cold  moon) 

tull 

tull  hatter,  (white  rain) 

tattoo 

whee 

hatter 

stunjorale 

mush 

bah 

kurt 

tunn 

cagen 

tinkyah 

anhest 

lux  —  luggen 

peeshac 

euwon 

tsammon 

cardee 

kotsue 

ung 

cum 

seinvah 

santlan 

ijet 

uttalth 


QUEEM 

Charlotte's  Island. 

One 

skwansun 

Two 

stung 

Three 

thkoonweell 

Four 

stunsun 

Five 

kleilh,  kle-aith 

Six 

ktoonell,  kloonell 

Seven 

tseekwah 

Eight 

stansanghah 

Mne 

klathskwasungha 

Ten 

klath 

FiTZHucH  Sound. 


niiiit^cum 

malscum 

utascuDi 

moozcura 

thikaeskum 

kitliskum 

atlopooskuxn 

malknaskum 

nanooskim 

highioo 


No.  V. 
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MUSKHOGEE,  CHOCTA,  CADDO,  MOHAWK,  SENECA,  AND 

CHEROKEE. 


Maskhogee,  by  Rey.  L.  Compere,  English  pronunciation. 

Chocta,  "    Alfred  Wright,  Pickering's  orthography. 

Caddo,  **    George  Gray,  Walker's  pronunciation,  (orthog.) 

Mohawk,  "   E.  S.  Dwight,  English  do.  (ch  final  like  the  German.) 

Sebeca,  "   Anon.  War  Department,     Do.    do. 

Cherokee,  '<   Re7.  S.  A.  Worcester,    Pickering's  orthography,  nasal  ung. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  VOCABULARY. 


MUSKHOGEI. 


1  Jt  Spirit 

2  Priut 

3  Conjurer 

4  Soul 
6  A  white  man 

6  Man 

7  Men 

8  Women 

9  Orand^ather 

10  Grandmother 

11  £ZdMt  tfim 

12  Youngest  ton 

13  Brot&r*s  son 

14  Sister* s  son 

15  Unc^ 

16  ^tifU 

17  Cmrnn 

18  Relation 

19  JVephews 

20  Ctmniu 

21  Ancestors 

22  Jtfo^e 

23  FefiuOtf 

24  JfostrUs 

25  Eyelids 

26  Eyebrows 

27  CA«eib 

28  Tlroa< 

29  Bight  hand 

30  L^hand 

31  Shoulder 

32  BacA; 

33  £/6oio 

34  JTnee 

35  ^^if» 

36  JlfiU 

37  IFotttui 

38  5ca/p 

39  Aotum,  (<rifr0) 

40  CZan 

41  Country,  (territory) 

42  Council 

43  Council  place 

44  Speaker 

45  ^pe«cA,ataZ^ 

46  i^n^ 

47  Him<^ 

48  Coirfederacy 

49  7V«aty 

50  j9Z/itf« 

51  Friends 

52  Messenger 

53  Be2£ 

54  Peace 

55  £nemy 

56  IFar 

57  Sott/e,  a  j^At 


Chocta. 


piyafikcha 

ilhkonnokka 

iahilhia 

imaffilhlajeka 

itti  natki 

hoDUDwau 

honundagi 

oketukki 

ipocha,  {his)  *> 

ipoxi,  {his) 

ipochea  CDohlad,  (his) 

ipoche  monniltoo  sad,  (his) 

tichokkadeipochi,  (brother, 

his  son) 
I  won  waachhose  wau 
ipowwau,  (Aw) 

ichkoche,  (his) 

iotulgi,  (his) 
innaumgi,  (his) 
inopoitagi,  (his) 
iotiugi 
immacholuggi,  {his  old 

fathers) 
inhonunwan,  (of  a  man) 
iooketa,  (of  a  woman) 
yhoebo,  (nose  door) 
tolth  alhpi,  (eye  slan) 

iawona,  (his  cheek),  (no 

plural) 
inDokefapa,  (his) 
inggaupilhla,  (his) 
inffauskonna,  (his) 
ifolowan,  (his) 
ilhla,  (his) 
ikoche,  (his) 
tolhkowan 
ialhpi,  (his) 
ibisai,  or,  ipisai,  (its) 
unnotti 
ikau  alhpi 
immaligeda 
imiDaligeda 
telovea 
tigkoigeda 
tigkoi^da  hola 
oponhia  ya 
oiK>nDokka 
niikko 
fiaya 

not  understood 
tiny  niok  ko  somga 
86  imon  &je  ka 
in  hiase  ulgi 
pK>nn6kka  aa  hla 
ai  wonn&n  gi  da 
helkida 

hool  hli,  (like  an  army)  no-po 
hopiniga 
tippoka 

*  Baa  Grammar. 


shilop 

tokaluaa,  or,  okaloaa 

ypoluma 

hotoik  ehilombiah 

nahuUo-hotoknipitohbi 

nakni 


imyfo 

ipokni 

ushinokirchapa 

uahinikni  iahtaiyopi 

uahinokni 


iki,  (paterjMl) ;  imoshi, 

(maternal) 
ihukni,  (paternal) ',  iahki, 

(maUnud) 
ulla,  aki,  ^,* 
ikanohmi 


intikba 

nokni 

tek 

ibishakni  chilok 

niahkin  hokahap 

imoaana  hiahe 

itiaukpi 

kolombish 

ibbokishtimpokimma 

ibbok  ylhfybeka 

tacbi 

nvli 

ibbokiahokruoi 

iyekalaha 

hokahup 

piahukchi 

imanchalawa 

paahi 

okluabi 

ikaa 

yokni 

amympalU 

ainumpulli 

hotokanampouU 

annmpa 

niiko 

owylta 

anampulli 

itapela,  (they  help  each  other) 
ikana 

anuropaahali 
yskufychi 
nanaiya 
iynyp 

'  iynypaaha,  iynypitibi 
itibi 
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Caddo. 

Mohawk. 

SXIIXCA. 

1 

no  word 

ii8h8kab,(«mp/y  *  spirit*) 

2 

lotcbeebobnstotcbee 

aujenstaujee 

3 

awna^awau 

4 

abtoonbitz 

utwoi 

5 

inkenbh 

ooonsurloobnib 

bawneuaub 

6 

■hoeh 

oongoih 

bawjenaoh 

7 

hidno 

lautteeffin 
labteenhebhteeub  koom- 

web 
loosootbab 

aotejinau 

8 

widnutteh 

wenneeau 

9 

ebbat 

boek  abote,  (my) 

10 

ehka,  or^  ehea 

auek  abote,  (my) 

11 

eeni 

lackobwonnableeynbub, 

nangoowan,  (my) 

12 

toeh 

kohnibIableeyabab,(my) 

aaeetoba,  (my) 

13 

■hahat 

leewbattubub,  (my 
nephew) 

leyaugatta,  (my) 

14 

tataeh 

teyagattaa,  (my) 

15 

ehba 

lackubnoobbab 

auknoosa,  (my) 

16 

abhi 

'laaiuhnh, (mother*  s  sister) 

aagahuek,  (my) 

17 

augabaa.  (my) 

18 

hinimkok  kanda 

sangbnabyabtat,  (pi.) 

agattaanaunk,  (my) 
ayawaunU,;(my),  (sing.) 

19 

hlnimkok  kunda 

leewbattubab,  (my), 

20 

hinimkok  kunda 

aogaaiaa,  (my) 

21 

ahiadaoghehda 

gnabaootzsarlabknhbahf 

(our) 
korgin,  or,  kaagin 
oonbayteeub 

ongwobsbueendoky  (my) 

22 

dono ;  kinisb,  (in  birds) 

23 

sasin ;  nabi,  (in  birds) 

24 

daoocnna 

okonedaokoint 

25 
26 
27 

cbacuaha  binto 

korlbolookahnkorlob 

daduscoona,  or,  dadus- 

aaoboonguaugbeb 

28 

dninbatch  augh 

younatawqaaw 

29 

dosbaugh 

yayabnibgoh 

30 

doshaagh 

akinneebguaudih 

skotquawtae 

31 

diaugh 

Bobnoaaugbeh 

32 

danauho 

saoBoooneb 

yiasbwanau 

33 

■imbebbow,  (htno) 

34 

bib  oko 

ooquitaaogbeb 

35 

no  iab  to 

oobnobkunsob 

kauahooabaw 

36 

tM>  tao 

onunggwau 

37 

duckot  noa  yoae 

y  ookook  arlooabtoo 

waugooyaeb 

38 

oonoowarlab 

onoae 

39 

ababbooncbab 

Bottewennont^  (nation) 

40 

nou  a  dun 

kendeaquaw 

41 

ooboonbcbabgbeb 

aenjaw,  (country) 

42 

yaugb  a  donej 

yoontkinnisses 

teyayaudoo  wateaa 

43 

yangbdoney  aabaogb 

cbennowebyoontken- 

teyayandoowatetawqaaw 

44 

qaoembnckana 

tuhbo  w  wanni  nneguss 

tauauweneatkenB 

45 

yokiaba 
kaadib  bimi 

tuhyouwanninnegun 

46 

kolabkowah 

kooeb  koowau 

47 

shoebdaugb 

lahtorclutz 

untoowets 

48 

yoaebkanebbabut 

laktecy&nnabwaugoo 

Bkawnekoent 

49 

loogistoonce 

unchisbtone 

50 

kotiaba 

labteeyannabwaugoo 

51 

kooturrbloosoob 

^bee,  (sing.) 

52 

backano-demada  shoeh 

lurleewbubhabway 

iwaauwus 

53 

nockincbibi 

otteeabtnnbab 

guggebtaw 

54 

kookona  babana 

kyabnablunsurlab  kigb 

skano 

55 
56 

dehkaugh 
debkaagb 

goauneegolakbbabsbee 
yookooterleeoo 

ungkiBbswauiBb 
w«3eob 

67 

debkangh 

wawhoonterleeoo 
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MnSKHOOSE. 

Choota. 

5d  yictory 

iinimdulga 

inraeyacbi 

'  59  Defeat 

imundulgi 

60  Prisoner 

wimagi 

yuka 
boyopataloa 

61  Death  song 

ilg-gla  higeda 

62  Adoption 

innan  giliia  yi 

63  Spy 

okk^  tiia 
bumbedahlokka 

napisa 

64  Feast 

cbepuli 

65  Thief 

o6lhk6ba 

bttkopa 

67  Murderer 

istiillija 

hotok  ybi 

68  Avenger 

towankija 

nani  it  ai  illicbi 

69  Door 

babowffi 

totekaabo,  (a  fire  place) 

totobon,  (acceative) 

okbisa 

70  ifeartA 

71  fVoor 

iti  potvlhpo 

72  Threshold 

bahowgiwauka,  {the  lying 
dovm) 

73  Courtyard 

tiffkoigeda  fitta 

wanata 

74    Garden 

ciioppofutcbi,  (a  little  field) 

75  jFTi«W 

choppova 

osapa 

76  Meadow 

not  understood 

' 

77  ^oe 

slowiga 

cbabe 

78  Pteu^* 

is  cboppiiachka 

yokni  isht  patafa 

79  H«rr<w 

80  Fo^« 

Btillig  inacbka 
wanga  eimminocbka 

wok  toksvli  inucbi 

81  Car« 

is  cballicbkocbes 

iti  cbanvlli 

82  Tub 

tomotiki 

nanacbifa 

83  Earthenware 

hulbkoswan 

lukfampo    . 

84  C/uA 

isno'fkeda 

vtvsbi  tapena 

85  Po//^/^ 

sko'ffka 

peni  isbt  mofa 

86  Oar 

skoffka 

pent  isbt  balvlli 

87  JVrt 

not  understood 

nvni  isbt  okchula 

88  Fishing-hook 

cbofungoni,  (a  bent  needle) 

nvni  isbt  okwia 

89  5nar« 

sillicbka 

90  IVflp 

91  Coot 

kiba 

kinU  isbt  vlbi 
nafoka  ohito 

92  Blanket 

butcbida 

sbukbo 

93  Port 

sinjaka 

tontk 

94  Palisade 

tobopckefossohi                     • 

95  Dt/cA 

96  Port 

igonkoveky 
tobopekiblokko 
acbumgge  immitti  opilgd 

bolehU 

97  Tumulus  f  {andent 

grave) 
98  Orave,  (modem) 

istibopelga 

hotok  abolopi 

99  Parched  com 

acbiaposeki 

tanchi  vlwvsha 

100  ^ot/ed  com 

acbibooiki 

tancbi lobona 

101  Mealy  flour 

acbitilligmi 

tancbi  push! 

102  Spirituous  liquor 

103  Ktcftw*/* 

ooomi,  {bitter  water) 

oka  bomi 

hombitta 

bimpa 

104  Bay  0/  itgA« 

105  fJcfipM 

ozziahlai 

ozzitoblim 

onihlakollaswan 

106  Jforth  Star 

107  JVor^A 

onibla 

falvmnii 

108  South 

wanhalla 

oka  mabli 

109  £a*i 

ozziosad 

bvsba  kochaka 

110  West 

ozziokkablaika 

bysha  okatula 

111  JVooft 

ybofki 
hoblulobe 

tybokoli 

112  Year 

afymmi 

113  JfontA 

ozziomge 

hysbi  adiyfii 

114  jftr 

no  name 

115  Whirlwind 

und'odjofilla 

ypanokfiU 
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Caddo. 

Mohawk. 

Seitkca. 

"58 

hikitihakia 

wawboontquaynee 

wauuntquane 

59 

tchoehoa 

looatteeaubnnee 

undaudeaane 

60 

hehhou 

loowyaynub 

yeonusquaw 

61 

yonioa  dahadoa 

kurloonub 

waugoboawet 

62 
63 

dchhowehaagh 
hatooakeh 

vooQtotkokoondas 
botkabtabnay 

teskug  koeb 
yuntkaugbtauna 

64 

hashnowehha 

kana 

niehdi 

yoakoatabkoonyabneb 

67 

saukoorliooae 

sukkoonyush 

68 

winanit 

goaanaDsurlayokooh 
kunnookorloonteb 

iwusiagwus 
kawboab 

69 

doswatcha 

70 

kateadatcha 

yoontabkobtabquob,  or, 

kooh 
ooaoonguarloobgoobUb- 

yuntakottobquaw 

71 

oonuoktob 

72 

quoh 

73 

dchbiddeh 

74 

dehbintha  dehbincba 

yayentwuttob 

75 

nahado 

kabbebtaugbeb 

76 

they  call  it  praine 

cbeeyeboonteeabebteb 

oowaiftohkeyentub 

77 

howainyako 

ootsboagtab 

counsbesbab 

78 
79 

nokehio 

ootbarlbabtboagtab 

yeaebUwgaubuttwuttaw 

yeateeattaw 

teginoubsoant 

80 

ooaoonggurlee  teeubn- 

boosquirlubnt 

81 

kaa  web 

kobsurlee 

ffausebtaw 
kawnubquaw 

82 

nokebkadii  yako 

83 

kobtahrlab 

84 

nokkembin 

kaunbbyab 

85 

nokkemhaogh 

Dbkabway 

kawneau 

86 

Dokkembaugh 

kokkouweshab 

87 

cobsbeeab 

ooau 

88 

nokkimunkdr 
nokkickaDosh 

ooloobkoweeneh 

goatosab 

89 

90 

naaghadeoeh 

eerliBtyentabquah,  {ttul) 

y  aiatiyen  ta  wquaw 

91 

nokehkotashan 

oteawtawweaab 

92 

bannebwa 

obsheerleb 

eyose 

93 

nokehnobsadia 

kauobobbttouty 

kawwcnau 

94 

kahiadusbneb 

95 

nikehdou  badarkeh 

youkouboancbabtabkoo 

kiteawgoh 

96 
97 

98 

daditcbaugb 

wattahubAloateb 

kawayendok,  {ancient) 

bomughano 

yoantabteeattahtab 

99 

kisbwanto 

ounouquitzerleb 

onaerBbewfqaaw 

100 

yokisbkasson 

oonaatab  taiyounabkoon- 

deb 
oothayaarlab 

onoohquaw 

101 

danogh  akio 

otasah 

102 

kanaogb  akasso 

ootskorrlab 

onaffawchewauka 
kokkuaw 

103 

cuckwbab 

104 

sakoakio 

105 

debsako 

106 

anebkotsokaa 

107 

bebno 

ootbooriaygbeb 

iutoowebko 

108 

battebto 

untteeub 

kabquabgob 

109 

diabkio  taogbado 

tubk  urlahquiiiDyganse 

kabquitkenta 

110 

disloka 

twotBootboose 

kabquenta 

111 

diska 

untteeub 

indeuk 

112 

adouebogb 

gewsurlat 

iskawwhoa 

113 

they  say  a  *  moom  ' 

swekneeteh 

awanetaut 

114 

boaebto 

yabooteh 

gabbaw 

115 

batasba 

1 

oanyengwautawsa 

TOL.    II. 
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116  Stonn 

117  Rainbow 

118  Aurora  bortali$ 

119  Smoke 

120  Wave 

121  Shore 

122  JHvttUt 

123  Up  the  river 

124  Dovm  the  river 

125  FaUsqfarvDor 

126  Rapids 

127  Source  qfa  Hver 

128  Spring 

129  i^ii 

190  Bank*  of  a  river 

131  BrotifA,  ar/or& 

132  X«/l  hand  fork 

133  /2^A<Aatu</or& 

134  Portage 

135  Poa 

136  War-road 

137  &ifi4< 

138  C^y 

139  Jtftui 

140  Cave 

141  SaU 

142  Sott  jvrtn^ 

143  ^lidt 
lUMeial 

145  OoU 

146  Silver 

147  Lead 

148  ^V»ref< 

149  Prairie 

150  7V«nAt  <2^  a  tree 

151  BranM  of  a  tree 

152  F/(nrer 

153  Fruit 

156  Se4M< 

157  JVu^ 

158  Berry 

159  PtoiU 

160  Shrub 

161  Otym,  or  ^atn 

162  Wheat 

163  iiye 

164  Oats 

165  12oo<f 

166  Potatoes 

167  PMmp^'n 

168  ira<erma/<m 

169  Wild  oats 

170  BtreA 

171  CAejfft«<  tree 

172  Sugar-maple 

173  P/nm-tree 

174  Acorn 


MUSMHOGEK. 


ish'tali 

otekiindaja,  {the  rain  stop- 
per) 

I  cannot  learn  that  they  have 
been  seen  by  these  Indians, 

hikkoche 

hokpokp6ggi 

oyuopeky 

hitchi 

h&tchihlokkohahlila 

hatchihlokko4da 

hatchihlokkoahlateki 

fanihlokko 

hatchihlokkoyhokeMi 

oakuwan 

tigida 

hatchihlokkoafopeki 

tvyhokpi 

okoakianavrhokpad 

okapilhlayyiiokpad 

not  undertiood 


oketahi 

fokki 

hokhliwyi 

iffonhoogi 

okechuwan 

okechmwanookawan 

hinhloaka 

chatto 

chat^kkonawinhlani 

chatGkkonawan 

chlj,  orhli 

toova 

biyhokpo 

tocbiska 

toilutchi 

pokp6ggi 

immiti 

nhilka 

ochi 

hlokochDggi 

undosid 

itopokeha 

no  common  name 

tilliffffo 

chohrokkochumbitta 

chohlokkocbumbiUa 


Chocta. 


au  ban,  (red  potatoes) 
cbaaai 
obaatalli 
not  understood 
not  understood 
otoppi 
ionocb&di 
pokkanacbimobbi 
hlokcba 


binokbitepalU 


aboboU 

oka  bonTtha 

okybli 

bok 

abetrp 

•okbiab 


ateli 

kvli 

akocba 

BokU 

bok  filommicbi 


hina 

tvnyp  bina 

sbinok 

lukfi 

lakobuk 

yokni  cbiluk 

hvpi 

lokfVpa 


fvli  bvta 

noki 

kowi 

oktok 

iti  vpi 

iti  noksiah 

pokanli 

vni 

nihi 


nabolokcbi 
byfaba 

onusb 
oDoab 
onoab  isabvpa 

abe,  (sweet) 

isito 

■bukahi 


otypi 

tokonusb  ypi 
noai 
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116 
117 
118 

119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 

165 
166- 
167 
168 


170 
171 
172 
173 
174 


siiahou 

ishanowin 

diighadakankada 


daktuhwaitsos 

kda 

natchiaheh 

habatseh 

dackkaiee 

dackkaiie  puckkisa 

duckkaiie  puckkisa 

dackanicka  dadughado 

duckkiadatch 

duokanebachochoch 

dackanoaaeeao 

duokanioka  daoina 


daghanehatsa 
no  otKername 

kaadeh 

wadat  katsodDgh 

no  name  but  for  *  hoU ' 

waydiah 

waydish  daokcumaka 

daughadehkaagh 

nakako 

aona  kiko,  (yeUow  sUver) 

•oDa 

bah 

yako  dackaduckadofo 

neei,  (toood) 

yako,  (jtree,  wood) 

dammina 

tcbaqDghioto 

kokaseogh 

naogh 

bi,  or,  by 

no  name 

shahado 

kiahsee 

unknoton 

ttnknoton 

kishaee  kohoat,  {com 

grass) 
bughanahebaiigh 
inkeniBh,  (noeet) 
koDo  kokkiDako 
kono  haaaako 

unkiunon 


kaabnnnit  yako 


Mohawk. 


towaloondeh 

teeewswethait  oothoor- 

laygheh 
teeoooggarlooneh 

i*ahkUh 
kighkoohawh 


toowawannthah 

caghnohwohherleh 

teehohoaktuh 

youhnow'rloateh 

teeayawyux 

kighhoohoktahtteh 

teeohobokun,  {pi.) 


yookhooneeax 


oonehaarloDqaoh 

oooowautzstah 

oonowautxatah 

tewyoDgia 

ooaoo 

oocheenahgairl 

kurliBttannoloo 

owiattahnahhwass 

kerlhhahgoa 

kobbaundighyih 

kerllbhitteh,  {tree) 

yoonkohtotoo,  {pi.) 

oojeejoonleb 

kohhibhk 

ookuhnuh 

ooeogueh 


nickokwelahaub,  {pi,) 
oonoatah,  {Indian  com) 
ooDDhnchah 


oohtaylah 
oonubnabtah 
oonooooaurlah 
oonooooaarlah  kahteh, 
(raw) 


owhahahkohalah 
wotah 

karlihhtoo 


Skkkci. 


ootke«htah 


oyengguah 

otataw 

konutahekl 

nekahawaw 

nundawgenyot 

nandawffoh 

koskobshehtoh 

kofkohahehtoh 

akahawahoy 

otowaoat 

teayauyoktaw 

kaohkahga,  {sing.) 

takehhugeh 


yowwaenathaw 
owauta 

onihshaw 

oehtaw 

ookostah 

eoanjawkoint 

ocbickaiaw 

kawchickatoo 

ooaaooh 

kiahetaw 

ieteqoaheh  owiahtaw 

kawgante  owiahtaw 

ooaquaw 

kawhawtia 

kendawya 

kaoandaa 

ohobtaw 

awwaob 

oyoh 

konnahengwa 

oneugwaw 

inneoyawaau 

oaohtaw 

oandaw 

onaaogh,  {com) 

oaunjaw 

naunjaw 

oaktaah 
ononenundaw 
oneaabaw 
oneuhahotkooah 


konnonjahqaaw 

oneuaetoh 

wohtoh 

uhkuah 
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175  }Valnut 

176  Grapes 

177  Strawberries 

178  Sugar 

179  Wild  beast 

180  Skirif  of  animal 

181  Horn 

182  TaU 

183  jBttdfc 

184  Doe 

185  i^atTfi 

186  Elk 

187  Moose 

188  Panther 

189  Racoon 

190  Opossum 

191  Af(m«6 

192  Bearskin 

193  Deerskin 

194  Beaver  skin 

195  Ffl^,  teWow 

196  //<»rM 

197  Oi 

198  Cow 

199  Co// 

200  5Ac«p 

201  Ho^ 

202  Co^ 

203  Rattlesnake 

204  rurt/« 

205  W^orwi 
2i»6  F/y 

207  Honey-bee 

208  //<mcy 

209  Feathers 

210  mn^» 

211  ^/// 

212  Fcr^/tf 

213  Cock 

214  Hen 

215  Fin# 

216  WhaU 

217  Sturgeon 

218  P«rcX 

219  PtAe 

220  TVoiK 

221  Cat-fish 

222  Chub  fish 

223  F  w 

224  Fishbone 

225  £<r/A 

226  Z>ea/A 

227  Loce 

228  Hatred 

229  Marriage 

230  Pregnancy 

231  Lying  in 


MnSKHOGIB. 

Chocti. 

ahawan 

hahi 

palhko 
kipala 

poki 
biuko 

asogola 

hvpi  cbampulli 

po  notta 
aihpi 

napvahkvnno 
hokshup 

yhubbi 
hodji 

lupish 
hasimbish 

itchoonGnwaw 

lapiU 

itchooketa 

isitek 

itchulchi 

isusbi 

chopiika 

not  known 

katcha 

koi 

wootko 

Bhauwi 

Bokahatky 

shukYta 

chssi,  chissi 

pinti 

nokekosialbpi 

hashtka 

itchoalhpi 

iBokihop 
kintokshap 

itchasalkpi 

nihi 

nia 

chohlokko 

ifluba 

wangataho 

wok  tokflTli 

wangcB 

wok 

wangoche 

wok  Qflhi 

chofiapoiga 

chakfi  vlbpoba 

Buka 

sbukha 

poosi 

kvto 

cbittomikko 

Bintoli 

bloja 

lakBi 

kavanaga 

lapchu 

chana 

chukani 

foinchumbihiaya 

ioibilisbki 

fochumbi 

foibiia 

Uva 

hishi 

tolhpa 
notokifun'wan 

sanachi 

ibiahokni 

lumhi 

OBi 

tullohloaihonunwan 

akoka  nokni 

tultohloaioketa 

akoka 

hlathlo  Uthpa 

hiathlohlokko 

not  understood 

not  understood  * 

nyni  patvBBa 

not  understood 

bvsa 

not  understood 

Bokli 

okuyhunwan 

kvBhka 

not  understood 

supakita 

Bhukvti 

hiatlofoni 

nvni  foni 

hijachki 

vtta,(i>*«'n) 

ilga 

illi,  {he  dies) 

ihollo,  {he  loves  him) 

milhka.  unmihihlita 
biounchka 

iaht  ik  tahno 

ihaska 

ilauwaya,  {he  marries) 
vUa  i  foka 

naikisi 

saaii 

Vila  im  vtU 
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Cadoo. 

Mohawk. 

SXIVKCA. 

175 

sahogh 

oosoguah 

oneuguaw 

176 

kisswee 

oneuDgwesah 

177 

■okahibieh 

oohoontiiaauh 

ojiahundawsah 

178 

wayditth  abitso,  (no^ 
salt) 

chickhaydeh 

owahno 

179 

no  general  name 
nasotoh 

kerrleeoo 

konneoh 

180 

kernayhoo 

kawshoesbaw 

181 

kogh 

oonohkerrlich 

konnonggah 

182 

batto 

ootahsaah 

kebkaw 

183 

dah  doDo 

te  wnohkarloontoo 

annuoggentkawau 

184 

dahsasin 

185 

dah  tehteh 

iisbtokheo 

186 

weeatteh 

chinnahnewwonnee 

chinnoiindoh 

187 

skohn'youaohy  nee-oa 

nindunhe 

188 

kisbeh 

kerrhllx 

ahaeaah 

189 

o-at 

hahteerloo 

iuahkaw 

190 

nahcoshbuckkio,  (white 
hog) 

chinuktiyeoh 

191 

daat 

cheenowah 

chinnuhtio 

192 
193 

nouitsseh  nuBhto 
dah  nusbto 

kooyokwieetaw 

]94 

touogh  nushto 

195 
196 

kanna 
dehtama 

ahkooaahdua 

onohoweaah 
kaoundonohqua 

197 

wakua  yeaaha 

(neatcaUU) 

tehuBquant 

198 

wakas 

cahnoondat  (milch), 
teernhooseq  uahloont 

tehuiqaant 

199 

wakus  tehteh 

kaoneewau  (Uule), 
teerDhooaequahlooot 

tehoaquant 

200 
201 

nacuab,  or,  naknah 

kooshkooah 

tekoDangffooaadaw 
quishquish 

202 

muo 

tahkoose 

tawkoose 

203 

neesin  kika 

oanyarleh,  (simply 
'snake') 

sheqaaoant 

204 

tchia 

ahnourluh 

honnuaw 

205 

koogh 

cheenowoh 

chenowoh 

206 

koneh 

ooaeDdaw 

207 

eenat 

oonohkhoont 

oDuhkonte 

208 

wa 

oahnuh 

209 

tchughada 

oothosirlah 

oahtaw 

210 

bayaugh 

oonarlahhoontaah 

konnegentataw 

211 

budD 

kohauhkorloont 

konyendohshaw 

212 

eeweh 

ottoanyeh 

to-oaoandaw 

213 

kinish  kapataeh 

kitkitcuttabhtisa 

tokkaheh 

214 

■aain  kapatMh 

kitkit 

tokkabeh 

215 

daki 

konnaffenataw 
kenjoohkuwaa 

216 

217 

kusjahgonh 

gauaeshkaw 

218 

kiaee 

okohquah 

219 

ieguhshaae 

220 

teauwae 

221 

daki 

okoaeqaah 

222 

aunoogoh 

223 

ootaqaorrlhah 

skuah 

224 

ohsteeuh,  (simply  *bone*) 

yookuhnahkurlahto 

lahonhayyoo 

225 

dehnaneeha 

waaenungat 

226 

dahada 

eyeayus 

227 

kopinda 

oonoate 

228 
229 

daymaytaigheeno 

pittabehna 

kiaoataseh 

yoontahturloonhah 
konnayelooy  nay-er 

oandotiahawoiah 
goneoah 

230 

eunaoh 

231 

cuhtaywaytoo 

waaontato 
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MUSKHOOBX. 

Choota. 

232  SUkness 

nokihida 

abeka 

233  Hunger 

ilhlon^ 

kocbvflEb 

234  Pain 

nokehi 

botopa 

235  Shape 

'^gh  (the  form  of  any  thing) 

ahoba 

236  Breath 

isangreda,  or,  beaangeda 

fiopa 

237  Sleep 

nocbka 

nasi 

238  Person 

isti 

botok 

239  TAin^ 

nanchochi 

nana 

240  ^onurtAtne 

oanchochi  apolwan 

nana  kia 

241  J^athing 

nangidogpa 

nana  keyu 

242  JVbi5« 

istogimada 

yabapa 

243  Shriek 

sowanksogi 

cbiloka 

244  Howling 

whobogi 

yaiya 

245  FotM 

ponokkahlisouwanni 

246  fFor(i 

oponokka 

anumpa 
bocbifo 

247  JVame 

ojifka 

248  Cold,  (syhst,) 

coRsieppi 

kapyssa 
lyshpa 

249  HMt 

bill 

250  Dampness 

botobi 

sbummi 

251  £,eii^ 

acbapki 

252  ^reiuftA 

atokbu^gi 

253  Depth 

insooflu 

bofobi,  (deep) 
cbaba,  (high) 

254  H«^A< 

inbalbowi 

255  Cirde 

foloteki 

bulukU 

256  Syuare 

tunfotcbapoblokeai 

257  Bfltt,  (a  sphere) 

ookeooili 

blobukU 

258  Jlfeo^re,  (v6«. 

sel,  ^.) 

259  HoZ« 

sagilka 

isbt  yibpisa 

boQgi 

cbUuk 

260  Calamity 

istimalki 

261  FToiufer 

stomada 

262  Harmony 

not  understood 

it  i  pnllo 

263  j^Jisc/um 

immiiblida 

anusbkanna 

264  Offspring 

ilbonupsi 

isbtatia 

265  <S9urc«,  (cou^e) 

islomin 

ateli 

266  jJnmZ 

nanboolkida 

nana  okpunlo 

267  7V<mAfe 

immailbligo 

nukboklo 

268  Labour 

nokcbilblaga 

napilesa 

269  Laziness 

ihooblida 

in  tokobi 

270  Strength 

jbikcbida 

blampko 

271  Dominion 

aaga 

272  MUity,  of  doing 

not  understood 

binla,  (can) 

273  TVfiM 

no  word 

274  Gr«rt 

blokki 

cbito 

275  Grea/«r 

siulilokki 

cbito  i  sbapli 
cbito  t  sbantabli 

276  Greatest 

blokkimai 

277  TVi// 

mabi 

278  5/r<m^ 

ybikcbi 

kvllo 

279  Stronger 

sijbikcbi 

kvllo  i  sbabli 

280  Strongest 

Biybikcbimai 

kvllo  i  sbabtabli 

281  Heavy 

bimoi 

weke 

282  /4^A£ 

tabokeni 

sbobyla 

283  Ht^A 

balwi 

cbaba 

284  LoiD 

balwiko 

okanloBi 

285  Damo 

otobi 

sbummi 

286  Dry 

Bokpi 

sbiU 

287  ntdk 

cbikfi 

sukko 

288  Sharp 

fUBki 

balupa 
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s_^ 

Caddo. 

Mohawk. 

Skhkca. 

232 

dughanoajoghso 
koDoghanugha 

coonhocktahDih 

konnoktony 

233 

gottoohnkurliax 

wauaaanterswatony 

234 
235 

houanin 

waw^rlooheeabguh 

neehiffhahtodoh 

gottoohnlee 

ononkta 

236 

dDckhehhanaie 

yuntoneyes 

237 

yoeedi 

jewgotos 

wauaugootoh 

238 
239 

wiiU  hianoy  {oru  qfmen) 

iungguataut 

240 

dehkada  neea 

ookteekahwanneeyoo 

ahgwustah 

241 

tsehneh 

yahkootainoo 

tatawguistah 

242 

dehkubbaghieha 

yonrlukkuhlhaynee 

ootkinee 

243 

mann  helmeh 

ooteuhaentnoo 

loa) 

244 

dackakaM 

towossentwoah 

245 

uniabo 

tahhowanindikan,  {his) 

cawwanant 

246 

bakka  kowisteh,  (one 
word) 

wawnaht 

scawwanant 

247 

duffhasasace 
hakoghodo 
hattehto,  (loorm) 

lowoiatx 

kiauaoh 

248 

oothorelih 

ootoowe 

249 

yewtarleehah 

otiya 

250 

bosaio 

yewnahnahwah 

oflotaah 

251 

choonneeunse 

eoae 

252 

hadonkoatMeh,  (Mkort) 

wawsDrlahtlee 

otu^-ehtah 

253 

hakkio,  (d^p) 
hio.(Jl^X)  '^ 

oohnotisfl 

onotaae 

254 

youttihteh 

255 

daokalua  datcha 

tootwhainooneh 

owanone 

256 

dackahia  toanis 

owanona 

257 

oh*thahnoo 

wahoosah 

258 

yoontuhnahgarlahtah" 

quah 
yookorhloonhteh 

yontinnonggahtokwaa 

259 

dughamako 

ookoient 

260 

doakaahawia 

konnuah 

261 

hioko 

yookoornihherlahhkoo 

ooewunahgwat 

262 

hahatteh  akiangh 

skawnekoent 

268 
264 

untawnoate 

265 

rittoteh 

ye  wleehooneey  e  w 

ooewaw 

266 

kateteh 

giwawetkeh 

267 

hachoneodcurhehnehaka 
d  QghaDehsaddebkadoa 

giwonnuoh 

268 

qaeeyewtuh 

wawunteotaut 

269 

diwa,  {lazy) 

cooDtolhhhah,  {lazy) 

^onosae 
kawhosta 

270 

yoohneehblooh,or,  neerh 

271 
272 
273 

sookoonoohhtoose 

glawdawgwenneo 

komohon 

tonuhhweh 

enggawqaane 
oewauiautyea 

274 

himi 

kooawnah 

kuwaanah 

275 

suhhah  kooawnah 

276 

louwhhhah  kooawnah 

277 

lahnoyin 

kawnahyace 

278 

hiki 

lahahutateh 

kawhoaU 

279 

kokaka  hiki 

280 

hiohankuB  kokaka  hiki 

281 

hadinho 

yooksteh 

aahtay 
taooshtay 

282 

hakoghtoh 

yahttan  {not)^  yook- 
steh {heaty) 
anenuhgoh 

288 

atekeh 

284 

hadankoti 

ehtahghah 
yoonSinahwah 

ehtawgee 

285 

buMio 

oflottaooh 

286 

yoastatthoh 
kawtonse 

oheh 

287 

hiakaM 

kaaUeae 

288 

hadatcho 

yoahh'you  teeyou 

oateheet 
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289  ^yeak 

yhikchiko 

tikambi 

290  Brave 

fikuragi 

hoyopa 
nokshopa 

291  Coward 

pingkali 

292  Young 

monniti 

himita 

293   Younger 

summonnitti 

himita  i  shahli 

294  Youngest 

simmonnitti  mai 

himita  i  shahtahli 

295  Oood 

hiihli 

achukma 

296  ^«<<«- 

sihiihli 

achukma  i  shahli 

297  5«< 

sibiiblimai 

achukma  t  ahahtahli 

298  Healthy 

holwangi 

nipi  achukma 

299  5wA: 

innoki 

abeka 

300  ^ftty 

hoopoohlinni 

koBtini 

301  5»Wy 

302  Hfl;»py 

hajoaffi 
immaneihli 

hokBulba 
aiachukmoka 

303  Cheerful 

chafikni 

ai  yukpa 
Dokahila 

804  TAir^y 

wonki 

305  Hungry 

ihlouwi 

hohchyfo 

306  ^»>*< 

inhoinati 

ymmona 

307  5«coiMi 

sihok'ohlad 

atukla 

308  Lory 

309  'FmS 

chupki 
tuphi 

falaia 
pytha 
hofobi 

310  -De«p 

soofki 

811  We  two 

pomihomalgiad 

pishno 

312  ^6  Atfre 

313  YouttDO 

hokolachkad 

hvchiahno 

814  Fottflfui/ 

chimin  imnin  tipagid 

chishno,  yno  il  it  atuklo 

315  My 

316  rAy 

chounangi 

ymmi 

chinan^i 

chimmi 

317  Hw 

inuaugi,  (his,  its) 

immi 

318/^ 

immi 

319  Our 

ponaugi 

pimmi,  hypimmi 
nychimmi 

320  F(mr 

chinnaugidagi 

321  Their 

innaugi 

oklaimmi 

322  TAw  person 

hiaisti 

hotop  ilyppa 

323  This  thing 

hianaukochi 

nana  ilyppa 

324  FTAicA 

istut 

katimampo 

325  fFAa< 

naugit 

nanta 

826  That  which 

maisto  miadin 

2^  He  who 

no  proper  word 

328  BotA 

kokola,  (two) 

iU  tttklo 

329  Either 

umgadigit 

kanimampo 

330  OxA«r 

humffi 
nachom6zi 

inla 

331  Few 

chybeba,  iklano 

332  ^/ttf^ 

choautkosi 

kanohmosi 

333  Jlfore 

hohottoluggi 

laua  t  shahli 

334  Some 

apolwan 

kanimi 

335  Several 

imnajoDii 

kanohmi 

336  >rA«ref 

istim 

katima,  kanima 

337  H«re 

iim 

ilyppa 

338  TAere 

mon 

yymma 

339  ^t 

no  word 

340  ^6or« 

hohunnolon 

yba 

341  Below 

ilidja 

nuta 

342  Orer 

tobala 

poknoka 

343  C7m2«r 

ilidja 

nuta 

344  Within 

oyaapuggi,(n<><  good  Indian) 

anvka 

345  For 

hopigi 

hopaki 

NO. 
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289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
29(3 
297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
306 
309 
310 
311 
812 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
830 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 


basthono 

biki 

neeou 


bahat 

kokata  habnt 

hichunk  kokata  hahut 

kokabut 

duckkutnouehos 

babuttebakiaugb, 

{fiifiny) 
hastboDo,  (weak) 
kokabut 

babatteh  akiaugb 
duckya  kanoao 
dumu^bio 
ebnunbakaa 
tebonbagba 

hadnokoatneh 

bakkio 

koaeh  bebit 

koseb  ditteh 

nokabio,  (*  you  *  simply) 

koatso^h 

nokabio 

debtoteso 

itsa 

kokes  seb  qua  siaogb 

nokabio 

deb  biano 

niddab 
debkadda 
deb  nidda 
never  used 
koseb  bebit 
watana 
osbano 
kasoabteb 
biogh  tebteb 
dakoit 


quiaogbseb  tebteb 

aaittiaaagb 
itteb 
daofba 
dugbtsaeea 
noneffbtebteb 
noaeb 

342  websin 

343  debnebkio 

344  saba 

345  I  takekeb,  or,  takek 
VOL.    II. 


Mohawk. 


kooyabtahkubbajjou 

Bootsabnit 

loocbeeyewbab 


yewyonnerleh 


looDubwbocktabnib 


looeeabtabtayerlib  (ta- 
er) 


tinneeqoayakoo 
tooawqaayakoo,  {pi.) 
tisssooneequayakoo 
littibquayakoo,  (^you,  pL) 


tooobquayakoo 

tokobneekoo 
kawneewaw 

oateeabkib 

tokobneekoo 

kabnoobwib 

kubbontbo 

aitbo 

anibgnnff 

ataugbeb 

isssinibgaatib 

oonaubgo 

kabnoosabkoob 

eenou 

50 


Sekeca. 


tentacawbosta 

^ossbuab 

kawwendokkao 


ooskauB 

sbequawneooskosh 

auqusbooskauB 

tantanunktony 

gonunktawny 

oonekunt 

tantaonekonte 
aukusskano 

auwinditkabta 

gawdotbisb 

gutterswadony 

oowanede 

nunggab 


teawgequago 
teawquayquagOy  {we  all) 
tejeauago 
eesekebub 
awkawweby  {mine) 

ooeb 

UDgwanweb,  {ours) 

saw  web,  {yours) 

unawweb 

nanigebp  {simply  *  this  *) 

nuh^keht{simply  *  that  ) 

koinekaw 

naugbtab 


tejawob 

kawwinneu 

obyaw 

tookawagb 

neeougb 

awsngn 


koinffwaa 
nick  boo 
boway 

balekeb 
ebtawga 


nonggoh 
wae 
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346  When 

stovon 

347  Jfow 

UIOJOB 

himok 

348  Soon 

lupkin 

cheki,  chekusi 

349  Then 

momovon 

yvmmok  foka 
bilia 

850  Mways 

stova'ae 

351  mver 

stovaseimmyi'inyga 

himakeyu 

352  Long  aao 

hofimni 

hopaki  pilla  kash 
tikba  ma 

353  Formerly 

hihoma 

354  Hereafter 

iahoyanad 

himmok  pilla 

355  Be/ore 

356  ^yi«r 

hihoma 

tikba 

hoyanove 

hayo,  himmokaya 

357  Once 

hamffoB 
bokoTa 

himonna 

358  Twice 

hitakla 

359  How 

istotnit 

katiohmi 

360  ^e// 

chafikni 

ulhpisali  vlhpiesa 
ikrihpieso 

361  /// 

hinoki 

362  quickly 

lupki 
allichajiko 

tushpa 

363  $[au>2y 

364  Why 

istomen 

365  fFiiA 

apuggi 

366  fFtiAoirf 

apuggiko 

367  From 

no  word 

368  Towarci* 

hofotcha 

369^^5 

homi 

370  If 

no  proper  word 

371  ^nrf 

raomen 

372  Or 

no  proper  word 

373  jJ/*o 

matubomi 

374  Perhaps 

moDihipis 

375  To  he  hungry 

iblonwebi 

hochvfo 

376  ro«« 

Hgi 

binili 

377  ro  We  <iowi 

wanki 

hola 

378  To  stand 

hoihli 

hikia 

379  To  stay 

liffi 

Vila 

380  To  c<mie 

ati 

minti 

381   T«  rirfc  in  a  boat 

pilhhlohlokkonholigi 

penl  fokat  aya 

382  To  ride  horseback 

chohlokkonboligi 

isuba  ominilit  ia 

383  To  Aunt 

faya 

owvtta 

384  To/^A« 

385  To  smoke 

tippoyi 
hlkkochaji 

itibi 

hokchama  shuka,  (tobaeeo) 

386  Torfie 

ili 

illi 

387  To*ay 

maffi  —  kaji 
tikkoigi 

achi 

388  To  con/cr,  to  treat 

389  To  marry 

390  To  think 

iaezi 
akelthlaji 

ilauwaya-auwaya 
anukfilli 

391   To  Arnoto 

kihli 

ilhana 

392  To  tmA 

immalooste 

bvnna 

393  To  hear 

pohi 

hoklo 

394  Toto*«e 

lazi 

vpvt  pita 

895  To  smell 

awinnayi 

httwa 

396  To  touch 

397  ToAfl/e 

398  To  scalp 

achillayi 

homiji 

chopagi 

potoli 

isht  ik  iahno 

poshi  ishi 

399  To  give 

400  TotoAe 

401  To  frrin^ 

402  To  carry 

ami 
izi 
sadi 
isayi 

ima 
ishi 

isht  minti 
shall,  shoU 
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346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
852 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 

356 

359 
360 
361 
362 
363 

364 
365 
366 
367 
366 
369 
870 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 

382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
301 


394 
896 
896 
897 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402 


Caddo. 


Bateoa 

dughio 

itouit 

sehnatteh 

saotiinakana 

qaehbanatea 

komahon 

ahia 

sehnasha 

kokaka 

ehbit 

wista,  or,  wisteh 

sehdahehoua 

quittia 
hahat 

aahwa,  {quick) 
ehnaoeh  tehteh,  (liUU 


quehbunta 

wiaaeh 

ohado 

totanah 

noka 

tanna  hoshno 

hnogh 

no  word 

noka 


Mohawk. 


kuhtkib 

honub 

kaaneewayhah 

aitbonoobwib 

teeutkoo 

yahnehwabntoob 

wahbonissseb 

uwwabnubbab 

oobnobgunggAib 

wabbahbntoneubgau 

oobnahgbub 

oobskott,  or,  oobskob, 

{one) 
tekkebnib,  {two) 

oobneeabwob 
laoweeubDtet 
yabbttan 
nbowb,  {qvick) 
skinnabb 

nubbotabkarleeboonib 
ubntebneb        * 
^  oongbennab  wabzee 
issseenoobwib 
kobbrloob 
cbinneeoot 
tokaukeeook 
nayonib 

ka  ukeeookneekaay  ib 
nayonib 
keesebubn 
bottoobnkurlibas 
yoontibub 
yeeabdeeoonee 
eelabtteb 

tubkahbtun,  {to  stop) 
kaucbib 

yikkoosabtun,  {simply 
*  to  ride  *) 

boontolutz 

oonterleeyoo 

gutbo-okoo 

yibkowbbnbayyoo 

sbabwub 

wottilleewbo'btubbndee 

yookooneeab*bkoo 

yinnoobtoonyooweb 

yikkoonoobbtoo 

tabyookootooboonjoonee 

y  oon  ttubboosesattu  t 

suttibQabgaylut 

yoontissBwbot 

obaaynab 

sukkoobswawseb 

koonooblukkb 

yewntabtabwih 

yeeyaynub 

yeehanwib 

yeebabwibtib 


Seheca. 


wanedob 

nawau 

gogeb 

teutekonte 
tawanedob 
onebcbee 

nunggah 
kolnda 

skaatnaboneyauwangb 

tickneenaboneteau- 

waugb 
enneawweb 
nahugbcbee 
tantanaboo 
ensbesnoowee 
skinauaagb 

notkione 
sawgaut 
augnwbungaob 
ootabguab 


wauuntenwatak 

wauoanteab 

wauoanteasbeb 

oteatot 

tandeundok 

waakawway 

wauawgtibsbawta 

wauuntowet 

wauandeo 

wauaiutab 

wauahae 

waaisneute 

odeayaadowate 

wauaugoneyok 

waaebnobtoneyo 

goonoobto 

ooteaagoteoenjush 

untoneda 

wauuntaawut 
wauaketo 
wauoandottisbwi 
wauoantobnoank 
oodeay  oudoo  wate 

tontiyaauwe 
waauntkebtaut 
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403  Tocvi 

404  To  strike 

405  To  plant 

406  To  bum 

407  To  bury 

408  To  sow 

409  To  plough 

410  To  conceal 

411  To  cook 

412  2V>mc/« 

413  2V>  subdue,  (a  na- 
tion) 

414  To  have 

415  ro6« 

416  i7«  is 

417  /am 

418  /  am  cold 

419  /  am  tcarm 

420  /  am  young 

421  I  am  old 

422  I  am  good 

423  /  am  strong 

424  /  am  hungry 

425  /  am  ncik 

426  //  rotns 

427  It  snows 

428  /r »  co/<i 

429  Go,  (imp.) 

430  5(a^,  (imp.) 

431  Brmgf  (imp.) 

432  Girc,  (iv^.) 

433  Give  m6,  (imp.) 

432  Take  Aim,  (imp.) 

433  Take  it,  {imp.) 

434  Jj6  drinks 

435  He  rufu 

436  He  sings 

437  /^'n^ 

438  ^Teeoto 

439  Jeat 

440  i  cam« 

441  He  came 

442  We  came 

443  r  have  eat 

444  7Aou  Aotft  eo/ 

445  He  Aa^  ea< 

446  He  saw 

447  He  is  dead 

448  He  Aa«  6eeit  seen 

449  He  shall  speak 

450  He  Mo/Z  ^o 

451  He  may  go 

452  We  may  go 


MUSKHOQEE. 


Cbocta. 


tachi 

n'offki 

Uahoji 

nokehlaji 

hopili 

fokeayi 

choppiyiji 

hihihi 

onemli 

cblikkaji 

imundli 

momibi 

DionuBt 

aumttest 

chotkolist 

chaligoiitist 

chamoDiiittist 

cBchachiulist 

chaunhlist 

chavhikchist 

chablonwist 

chanokiat 

ose  kist 

itotihlokkilajist 

kossuppiist 

ias'cha 

hottitscha 

satischa 

amuscha 

amuscha 

isuscha 

isuscha 

iskist 

latikist 

yahigist 

yabiffist 

humbist 

burabist 

alagiunggest 

ala^unggest 

yajiu  Digest 

Dummabest 

bummabilcbkist 

bumniabist 

bijuddis 

ilist 

biclikadis 

pon'iablis 

lyablis 

iilio 

apiyaliyista 


'  bvsbli 
iaso 
bokcbi 
busbmi 
bohpi 

bokobi,  fimmi 
yokni  potvffi 
lubroi 
bopoDi 
bileli 
imaiyaobi 

im  aaba,  {it  is  sitting  to  him) 


sa  cbukwa 

sa  libisba 

sa  bimita 

sa  sipokni 

si  acbukma 

sa  kvllo 

sa  hocbyfo 

si  abeka 

umba 

oktusha 

kapyssa 

ia 

ytU 

isb  minti 

ima 

yma 

isbi 

isbi 

ishko 

maleli 

taloa 

taloali 

impa 

impali 

mintili  tok  oke 

miDti  tok  oke 

e  minti  tok  oke 

impali  kamo 

isb  impa  kamo 

impa  kamo 
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403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
406 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
4S^ 

426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 

441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
449 
450 
451 
452 


dukkonussa 

dukkokoataghsseh 

koate8ehdia|rh-hanaiti 

kooakiaf  h  hahot 
kokseh  Eiki 
dakkonaugh  anugho 
koksehcoatnouehogh 

dakkoaehass 
dukkouehau  hebna 

yoehatal 

nouehditteh 

dahia 

dakoate 

dakoeh 

hitianeh,  (take  that  man) 

dahianeh 

hiddaaka 

dehatsMhbattaneh 

dughehnehousa 

dahughnouehsa 

daghsehassnouehass 

Uehehehoaa 

qaedehahia 
ehpitnehwate 
ahia  siahina 
same  way 
ahia  ehaehna 
bibouneh 
ahia  dahehda 
ahia  hehtiba 
quebahaBeha 
addehehwa 
anadahibouna 
tsehtiboota 


Mohawk. 


uhyayyahkkih 
yewntotvuhteh 
yehvenllioo 
yotikheh 


yeekorlhahthoo 

ootohsehhthoo 

yinnahhisshoo 

owwisstaynahwahseb 

y  ootottelisahD  ih 

yookoyih 

eirhlaowhhab 
eeih  wahhih 
getbolahteh 
gahtahterleehun 

wohgotteeahtisssoo 
ukkungffuehteeyoo 
wugghehahahtsteh 

wuggbehnuhwhaktah- 

nee 
wawook  uhlmorelih 
wawoogherli^meh 
yoothorelih 
wahss 

cheeterloontahk 
sahwih 
koo-ooyoo 
kuttahkoo 
ebchaynab 

lahnehkUhhah 


gohltykhoonihwahheh, 
(am  eating) 


Seneca. 


wauaooke 

wauoondawdeent 

wauayenthoo 

wauutake 

wauoandotashawtob 

waaehtawgaubottoo 

wauohsit 

waaohsoowe 

waaennaunawent 

wauundottaaane 

wauaa 


augotowesthoh 
awgeawdawtieh 
awgeawdawiae 
kegahche 

fungguateo 
abosta 
awguttenwadone 
oknunktonee 

oostanedeoh 

ookeoandeo 

oottoowa 

oowautanete 

anffkentyendok 

undeaaw 

wauoantotoh 

tushaw 

ejano 

iano 

awnikkahaw 

autokha 

oottanote 

augotinote 

oottakone 

augutakone 


wauauyeoh 

ungwauyeo 

twau^ttakoneno 

suttakoneno 

oottakoneno 

ootkotwheh 

auwaayo 

towwuntkottwrehno 

gawgonteentosneuto 

gawffonteaawtantee 

aaughtante 

aaugwautante 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  VOCABULARY.    (ConUnued.) 


1  A  spirit 

2  Frtest 

3  Conjurer 

4  Soul 
6  Ji  white  man 

6  Man 

7  Men 

8  Women 

9  Grandfather 

10  Grandmother 

11  Eldest  son 

12  Youngest  son 

13  Brother's  son 

14  Sister's  son 

15  UncU 

16  Jlunt 

17  Cousin 

18  Relation 

19  JVephews 

20  CbttAfif 

21  Jineestors 
22MaU 

23  jPemoZe 

24  JVoitfi^ 

25  Eyelids 

26  Eyebrows 

27  CA«db 

28  7Voa< 

29  iZtf  A<  Aam2 

30  Lmhand 

31  Shoulder 

32  iBadk 

33  £^(no 

34  JTfiM 

35  5^tn 

36  ^tU 

37  fFoimi 

38  Scalp 

39  JVoAm,  (tri6«) 

40  Clan 

41  Country^  {territory) 

42  Council 

43  Council  place 

44  Speaker 

45  ^e^cA,  ato2& 

46  i^fi^ 

47  JTtmrer 

48  Confederacy 

49  TVeoty 

50  ^^lietf 

51  Friends 

52  Messenger 

53  £eU 

54  PaAM 

55  fnemy 

56  WPiir 

57  Bottle 


Cherokee. 


nayehi 

atsilang  kelawhi 

atawniski 

atanun^taw 

yongwineguog 

askaya 

aniskaya 

anigreyung 

etutu,  (my  mother* s  father) ;  enisi,  (my  father's  par en{) 

elisi,  (my  mother's  mother) ;  enisi,  (my  father's  parent) 

ikao^yi  ehi  aquetsi 

aw^ni  ehi  aquetsi,  (my) 

unggiwinung,  (my) 

unggiwinung,  (my) 

etutsi,  (my  mother  s  hrotlier) ;  taline  etawta,  (my  father's 
brother) 

elsi,  (mother's  sister)  ;  e*lawgi,  (my  father's  sister) 

same  as  second  brother  or  second  sister 

kawhusti  aqungnung 

tsunggiwinuDff 

same  as  second  brothers  or  second  sisters 

tigikayunglike,  (my) 

askaya,  (human)  ;  atsun^,  (animals) 

ageyung,  (human)  ;  agist,  (animals) 

tikawyungsawli,  (my) 

tagikatanekalung,  (my) 

tagikatesanulungsungi,  (my) 

titsi^W(|uali-i,  (my) 

a^iqisti^i,  (my  swailoicer) 

tsikatisi  aquoyeni,  (my) 

tsigaskani  aquoyeni,  (my) 

tsinuDgwawi,  (my) 

tsisawni,  (my) 

tsigivuskeni,  (my) 

tsinikeni,  (my) 

agineka,  (my) 

unungti 

unggisawnun^nung,  (the  place  where  I  was  wounded) 

kanega,  (a  sktn) 

no  word 

unatayungwi,  (people  of  the  same  dan) 

ikatselikawhi,  (our) 

tekalawiung 

tsulawi'istiyi 

askaUilawski,  (orator) 

alitsitaw'nung,  (that  which  was  spoken) 

ukungwiyuhi,  (principal  chief) 

kanawhilitawhi 

no  toord 

kanawhetung  titlawhlstanung,  (talks  met  together) 

unalikawhi 

ikalii,  (ye  my  friends) 

atsinungsti 

alalia  wsti 

tawhiyi,  (peacCy  health,  prosperity) 

agiskagi,  (one  who  hates  me) 

ta'nawa 

no  word 
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58  Ficlory 

59  Drfeat 

60  Prisoner 

61  Death  song 

62  Adoption 

63  Spy 

64  /ea<{ 

66  ThUf 

67  Murderer 

68  ^enger 

69  i>«w 

70  HeartA 

71  F/oor 

72  Threshold 

73  Courtyard 

74  Garden 
76  i^U 
76  Meadow 
n  Hoe 

78  F^^* 

79  Harrow 

80  Fo^4J 

81  Cai* 

82  7^ 

83  Earthenware 

84  C/ttfr 

85  Pa<i<2^ 

86  Oar 

87  JVet 

88  Fishing-hook 

89  5nar« 

90  IVfl/i 

91  Coat 

92  B/aiti^ 

93  Po5< 

94  Palisade 

95  DtXcA 

96  Fort 

97  Tumti/u^y  (anci«7i/ 

^aw!) 

98  Grave,  (modem) 

99  Parched  com 

100  £<nZ«i<  com 

101  Meal,flour 

lost  Spirituous  liquor 

103  Victuals,  food 

104  jRay  o/  /i«:A< 

105  Eclipse 

106  JVor/A  5tor 

107  JVorth 

108  5<ni^ 

109  East 

110  >Fm« 

111  JVoon 

112  Year 

113  ^(nKik 

114  Jiir 

115  Whirlwind 


Cherokee. 

no  iror(i  — — 

no  looTfi 

ayungki 

no  word 

no  word 

uketuDffnitawhi,  (one  who  inquires  or  examines) 

no  word 

kanawskiski,  (stealer) 

yangwiahilii,  (man-killer) 

utlegi 

kalawhistiyi,  (a  passage) 

kawtawtiyi,  (place  to  make  fire) 

ayawtatlahung 

kalawhisti  yulawti,  (adjacent  to  the  door) 

awhni 

awisang^yi,  (planting  place) 

klawgeai 

kalawgawti,  (instrument  of  tilling) 

katalugawti 

katuncrnawsasti 

unagilanalatisti 

taqualelu,  (a  wheeled  carriage) 

usungtawni,  (hollow) 

tsuhnawa 

atasa,  (tcar-dub) 

uyatati,  (fiat  at  the  end) 

uyatati 

akayalati,  (fish^net) 

aauti  ' 

asatungti 

asatungti 

kasalenunff 

atungnawni,  (a  bed-cloth) 

ukuta 

katatangi 

keliskalungbung 

asaw^ung,  (a  fence,  a  fort) 

atsehstang 

yungwi  kanisahung,  (person's  lying  place) 

kungwisituDg 

selu  tikatuDUDg 

isung 

hwiski,  (*  whiskey  *  from  the  English) 

alista^ungti 

wanting 

atfligiska  nungtaw,  (the  sun  is  being  suMllowed) 

nawquisi  tsuyungtlung  ebi,  (star  inhabiting  the  north) 

uyangtlawyi,  (die  place  qfthe  cold) 

wahaa 

nangtaw^i,  (the  place  of  the  sun) 

usanghiyi,  (the  place  of  evening^ 

no  word 

satetiyungtung,  (one  year) 

sinangtawy  (one  moon) 

VHinting 

akaluga 
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IIG  Stonn 

unawie,  (loind) 

117  Rainbow 

utaquatawgi 

1 18  Aurora  bortaiia 

uUelangnunghi 

119  Smoke 

laukasungsli 

120   Wavt 

121  Shore 

atugisti 

122  Rivulet 

keyung,  uweyung,  (a  stream,  whether  large  or  small) 

123  Up  the  river 

Uawgi,  (wp  stream) 

124  Down  the  river 

kei,  {down  stream) 

125  FaUs  of  a  river 

ama  katawawskung,  (falling  water,  where  water  faUs) 

126  Rapids 

uslanalung 

127  Source  of  a  river 

kanugawgung,  (pZacc  of  springing  vp) 

128  Spring 

kanugawgun^ 

129  F<wrf 

tikasawliistiyi 

130  Banks  of  a  river 

amayulawti,  {adjacent  to  the  water) 

131  branch,  or  fork 

uweyung,  keyung,  {stream) 
akaskanitilluug  keyung,  {left  hand  stream) 
akatisilitlung  keyung,  {right  hand  stream) 

132  X«/i  hand  fork 

133  Ti^Ar  Aaf«//orik 

134  Portage 

alugistawtiyi 

135  Pa(A 

nun^nawhi 

136  War-road 

a  thing  unknoion 

137  5aYui 

nawyu 

138  Ctey 

kaU,  {dirt,  earth) 

139  Jlfuii 

tlawawta 

140  Cai76 

ustakalungi 

141  5a:( 

ama 

142  SaU  spring 

ama  ulawtsung  kanugawgung,  (spring from  which  salt 

comes) 

143  .^  Lick 

unikanatistiyi 

144  ^etoZ 

no  general  name 

atelung  talawnike,  (yellow  metal,  gold) 

atelung  unekung,  (white  metal,  sUver) 

145  0(?W 

146  SUver 

147  Le(u; 

148  Forest 

inakei 

149  PrairMJ 

ikawti 

150  TVumA:  of  a  tree 

151  Branch  of  a  tree 

uwanikalungi 

152  F/<ncer 

utsilungi 

153  Fruir 

atatungungski 

156  Seed 

ukata 

157  JVlur 

no  general  name 

158  ficrry 

no  general  name 

159  Plant 

aliyehurgski,  (vegetable) 

160  5Aru6 

161   Com,  or  grain 

162  FTAea^ 

utsalesti 

163  Rye 

164  Oo^ 

sawquili  unigisti,  (horse- provender) 

165  Roots 

unastetla 

166  Potatoes 

nunu,  nuna,  nunung,  (^e  last  most  common) 

167  Pumpkin 

iya,  (pumpkin,  squash) 

168  Watermelon 

kunggisti 

169  Wild  oats 

170  BirM 

171  Chestnut  tree 

Uli 

172  Sugar-maple 

tlung<wagi 

173  Plum-tree 

quanunasti,  (small  peacJi) 

174  .^com 

kuli 
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175  iralnvt 

176  Orapta 

177  Strawbsrrist 

178  Sugar 

mUb 


179 

180  Skin,  of  animal 

181  Horn 

182  Taa 

183  Buck 

184  i>o« 

185  Faum 

186  £(ik 

187  .tfoof« 

188  PaniJUr 

189  Raccoon 

190  OpoiMcm 

191  A^tlM 

192  Bear  skin 

193  Deerskin 

194  Beaver  skin 

195  Fa< 

196  BOTM 

197  Oi 

198  CV>«0 

199  Ca(f 

200  Sheem 

201  J7o^ 

202  Cat 

203  RattUsnmks 

204  7Vn2e 

205  Fr<»^ 

206  Ky 

207  Honey-bee 

208  Hcmey 

209  Feathers 

210  FV^V* 

211  BiU 

212  EagU 

213  C9c4 

214  Hen 

215  Fins 

216  9F%aZ« 

217  Siwrgeon 

218  Perc* 

219  P»Ac« 

220  Trout 

221  Ca<-M 

222  Ckub-fisk 

223  Fro^ 

224  jPuA-ftofM 

225  Birtk 

226  Dao/A 

227  Love 

228  Ho/rai 

229  Marriage 

230  Pregnancy 

231  Lying  in 

VOL.    II. 


Cherokee. 

8eti7sawliV(^^<>^  walniUf  hickory  nut) 

qualun,  (tiwcarfiwf*) 

a*nung 

kalttetai 

inake  ebi,  (inhdbiter  of  the  wHdemus) 

kanega 

u'yawnang,  (his  ham) 

katawga 

kala^na 

awhi  agiai,  (female  deer) 

ahwi  agina,  (young  deer) 

ahwi  «qaa,  (great  deer) 

tlangtaUi 

kungli 

f iqua  ujongtuga,  siqaa  utaetaaiti,  (smiling  hag) 

t«at6tn 

yawnang  kanega,  (a  bear*s  skin) 

ahwi  kanega,  (a  deer*s  skin) 

tawyi  kanega,  (a  beaver's  skin) 

kawi 

sawquili 

waka  kanali,  (gelding  berf  creature) 

waka  agiai,  (female  berf  creature) 

waka  agina,  (young  be^  creature) 

ahwi  (unawtena),  (wool  bearing)  animal  of  iks  deer  kind 

aiqua 

weanng 

Qteawnati 

•aligogi 

aakawyong 

toka 

watulisi 

watuliai 

tankitalong 

Ukanawge 

kawynngaa 

awawhali 

taataga  ataung 

taataga  agiai 

tawetalayatonff 

taquo,  (a  very  utrgefishfprobaHy  tohite) 

agawla 

kawawnukawyangaa,  (duck's-hiU) 

u*nawga 

sqaoleqaa,  Uoliatanala,  (two  varieties) 

walawii 

ataati  akawla,  (the  bone  of  a  fish) 
aqaatenung,  (my  birth) 
agiyawhuBung,  (my  death) 


51 
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232  Sickness 

233  Hunger 

234  Pain 

235  Shape 

236  Breath 

237  Sleep 

238  Person 

239  Thing 

240  Something 
fUl  Jfothing 

242  JVme 

243  Shriek 

244  HowUng 

245  Toice 

246  9For<i 
847  JWnim 

248  Cold,  (stibst.) 

249  Heal 

250  Dampness 

251  i:.«nj^ 

252  Bre<uie^ 

253  Depth 

254  He^Al 

255  CircU 

256  Sguare 

257  fiatf ,  (fl  jp^«re) 

258  Measure^  {pes- 

sel,  4^.) 

259  Ho;« 

260  Calamity 

261  FToikier 

262  Harmony 

263  4feaion 

264  Offspring 

265  Source 

266  j^neva 

267  IV<m*i« 

268  Labour 

269  Laziness 

270  Stren^ 

271  Domtnum 

272  Jibility,  of  doing 

273  Time 

274  Great 

275  Greater 

276  Gfreo/ert 

277  ToW 

278  5tr<wi^ 

279  Stronger 

280  Strongest 

281  Heavy 

282  Lt^AC 

283  Hi^^ 

284  Loto 

285  i>amp 

286  Dry 

287  TAtcik 

288  Sharp 


QDgyugi,  (a  diMCue) 
agawna 


yanffwi 

kawbosti 

kawhusti 

tla  kawhaiti,  (not  anything) 


taquatawung,  (my  name) 


kasaqaalung,  {a^,)  {sphsricat) 
atalesung,  (lioUf  pit  dug) 


aqualinganggang,  (my  strength) 


equa 

utli  eqaa,  utitlung  eqaa,  (followed  by  eska,  than,  in  a  less 

degree) 
Qtli  equa,  utitlung  equa,  (not  followed  by  eska) 
inuDor  ikati,  (far  extending  uptoards) 
u*linigitiyu,  (third  persot^ 
utli  uMintgitiyu,  (^followed  by  eska) 
uUi  uMinigitiyu,  (notfoUowed  by  eska) 
kagetiyuj  or,  kageti 
utasakahi  (yu) 
kalunglati  (yu) 
elati 

kalulastawti,  (wetHsh) 
kayawtiyu 
uliaketiya 
kawstayung 
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289  Weak 

290  Brave 

291  Covyard 

292  Young 

293  Yottnger 

294  Youngut 

295  Good 

296  Better 

297  Besl 

298  HeoICiy 

299  Swrik 

300  fPitty 

301  5iZ/y 

302  Hajmy 

303  CA««i^ 
804  Thirsty 

305  Hungry 

306  Firjrt 

307  ^ecoiui 

308  Lon^ 

309  Wi& 

310  i>e«p 

811    ^flfUM» 

312  We  here 

313  Fotthoo 
814  You  and  I 

315  ^y 

316  T&» 

317  Hu 

318  /t# 

319  Our 

320  Four 

321  7%e»r 

322  This  person 

323  TAtttAtn^ 

324  Which  person 

325  IF%a< 

326  That  which 

327  HeioAo 

328  Both 

329  jBifAtfr 

330  OtA«r 

331  Few 

332  .^/ttt/« 

333  More  in  comparison 

334  5ome 

335  Several 

336  IF%«r« 

337  Here 

338  TSUre 

339  ^C 

340  Above 

341  £e2oio 

342  Over 

343  Cinder 
844  ricAift 
345  Far 


Chkrokxe. 


uwaoakali  (yu)  ~  "  ' " 

ulitsungyMU,  {maU^  like  manly) 

awinung,  (applied  to  persons  only) 

utli  awinang 

utli  awiDUDg 

awii  (yu)  awrang 

otli  awsi 

otii  awai 

tawbi 

utlunggi,  (participle  of  atlangga,  he  is  sick) 

utanuDgteU  awaiyu,  (cf  good  mind) 

une^ 

awaiyu  atanangU,  (he  is  wdl  in  mind) 

awaiyu  utanungta 

agiutegiha,  (/  am  thirsty) 

uyawaiski,  (participle) 

ikuDgyi 

talinei 

kanonghitong 

ayatenung 

astanggi 

ajTung 

ayung 

mm 

ayang 

aquataeU,  (my,  one  thing) ;  tiquatMU,  (my,  mare  than 

one  thing) 
Uatwli,  (one) ;  titsatseU,  (more  than  one) 
uUeli  (1)  tutaeli  ' 

utseli  (1)  tutaeli 
ginataeli,  (of  thee  and  me) 
laUlseU,  (of  yott  two)  ;  itsataeli,  (of  more  than  two) 

hia  yangwi 

hia 

kagaw  iyufti,  (which  thing),  kaUw  iyntti 

kataw 


itaala 

gilaw  (quo),  (person)  ;  kawhngti,  (thing) 

aawi  nungwatale 

anigayaw^li 

sd,  ka^aw^li 

utli-  (m  addition)  aai 

ffilaw 

hilongiki 

hatlang 

ahni 

Da,  nahna 

kalnnglatitlmig,  (adverb) 

elatitlung 

gatosi 

nawinititluDg 

inung 
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346  When 
Z47  Ji-ow 

348  Soon 

349  7%m 
850  Mways 
351  JTever 
852  Long  ago 
353  Formerly 
854  Hereqfter 

355  Before 

356  4/ler 

357  Once 

358  Timee 
859  Hoto 

360  WeU 
861  /^ 
362  Quickly 
863  5toio2y 

364  r% 

365  WWi 

366  ^ttAoiit 

367  From 

368  Towards 
969  As 

370  If 

371  jfiMi 
872  Or 

373  Also 

374  Perhaps 
875  To^tfAtm^ry 

376  Tone 

377  To  UetUnen 

378  To  stand 

379  To«<aSf 

380  To  come 

881  To  rtie  in  a  boat 

882  To  ride  horseback 

383  ToAuitt 

384  Toj^A< 
885  To  smoke 
Zdd  TodU 
^87  Tosay 

388  7V>  coitfer,  to  treat 

389  remarry 

390  Tothink 

391  ToAnoto 

392  To  wish 

393  ToAear 


iyu 

naqao 

kleki 

nahiyu 

yananr 

klahiluDghija 

kawhifid 

hilaDgniyu,  (at  some  time\ 

hiluDghiyu,  {at  some  time) 

ikung^itlung 

awhni 

■aquo,  {one)  )  A  variation  in  the  form  of  the  verb  makes 

tali,  (rtoo       5  onCf  twOf  ^.,  to  signify  once,  twice,  ^. 

gataw,  (what) ;  {with  some  verb,  as  gataw  nikungneha, 

ioAa<  doing) 
awsiyu  awstung  I  jjdjectivss  vsed  as  adverbs 

uflinoli 

uBkanawli 

kataw^naw 


expressed  byapr^  to  the  verb;  viz.  tn 

iyu 

ale,  <iimw,  ('nmw  is  inseparahle,  Wee  the  Latin  qae) 

ale 

naMjuo 


aqaola,  (/  am  sitting) 
UinuDgka,  {lam  lying) 


tatawga 

rftintiha 


galewfi 

Uiloffa 

tsiyuhigai,  (/  am  going  m  a  boat) 

ac^uagilungtiha 

tsinawhilitawha 


kawgiska 

Ui^rawfauaka 

katiha 

kalinawheha,  (f  am  conversing) 

tekataiyataungstiha,  {lam  marrying  them) 

gatanungteha 

Uikataha 

aaaatuliha 

tsiyatunggiha 
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COMPARATIVE  VOCABULARY  OF  THE  CHOCTA  AND  MUSKHOGEE. 

OUT  OP  600  WORDS,  THE  FOLLOWING  97  HAVE  SOME 

AFFINITY. 


Cbocta. 

MufKHOOBE. 

Htsjather 

inky 

Ubky 

Bis  mother 

iiihkj 

ichky 

^s  grandmoihtr 

ipokni 

ipozy 

DoMghUr 

ashitek 

ichoata 

Jiunt 

Uhky 

ichkoche 

FemaU 

tek  ^ 

iiiA;eta 

^r\ 

ooeaee 

jibanooaee 

liiyebah 

hokoay 

Infant  t 

ooffwahah 
pothcoote 

Bead 

nuflhihiAbo 

ekuh 

Hair 

pashi 

issi 

Eyelids 
lioth 

niflhkin  hokthop 

toltb  albpy 

DOti 

innotaj,  (his) 

Arm 

shokba 

■okpa 

Bone 
Fox 

fonj 
chula 

yfony,(A«) 
chiinla 

luibU 

ofi 
chukfi 

yfa 
chofi 

Fat,  grease 

nid 

nihi 

Meat 

nippa 

abiawaa 

B^fdloi 
Polecat 

yenniiih 
conne 

jenneisaa 
connoo 

Jhuk 

okfoohmh 

focbi 

PigMn 

puchi 

fooahee,  (Chieasa) 

Daji 
foaewaa 

Birdi 

&?* 

woolooaa,   {do.) 

ichoaewaa 

(hoi 

opa 

oopaa 

One 

himmona 

hamga 

First 

ummona 

inhomaty 

Two 

tucklo 

hokoly 

Three 

tuchioa 

tutcbanj 

Four 

uahta 

kolopagj 

Seven 

UDtoklo 

Eight 

untachina 

cbanapagj 

Five 

tahlape 

pokofi 

fichik 

chokapy 

Ten 

iapoko,  (Hitehittee) 

Star 

owoh  chikee,  (do,) 

King 

minko 

mikko 

Warrior 

tuahka 

tuBlinu^gi 

anumpa  shall 

ponnaka  aabla 

BattU 

itibi 

tippoka 

Victory 

imayaebi 
chaka 

imandulga 

House 

choko 

Field 
Collar 

oaapa 

iDQCbi 

choppowa 
ynocnka 

Wagon 

iticbannlli 

isehalljcb 

Buried 

abolopi 

bopilga 

Mrits,u)ater  bitter 

oka  homi 
himpa 

on  omi 
umbitta 

Sky 

ihntik 

foota 

sSi 

huihee 

haaeee 

Day 

nittok 

nitta 

tCUciM. 
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Chocta. 

MUSKHOGES. 

JSlght 

ninnok 

nihlee 

West 

husha  okatula 

hascee  okalaska 

Black 

lusa 

lusty 
okofaty 

Blue 

cbehako 

Yellow 
Yovng 

lokna 
nimita 

hlany 
moniti 

Cold 

/ 

koBsupa 

kopussi 

unno 

unni 

Thou 

chismo 

chymy 

Wt 

That —there 

pishno 

pomy 

immi 

yumma 

huU 

inningy 
bumma 

Who 

ista  mut  ? 

What 

naneit 
omulga 

Multitud4,many 

okla 

» 

tofapi 
onafa 

tasaihi 

hlofo 

Wind 

mahly 

hatoUy 

Whirlwind 
Water 

upanakfila 

unodjofila 
okkee,  (Hitchittu) 

lee 

okti 

hokitoli 

Earth,  land 

yaukeneh 
hucha 

ikahnah 

River 

hatchi 

Sea 

okhuta 

wehuU,  {Hitehittee) 

TreCfWood 

itte 

itto 

Path 

hinah 

hinni 

Flower 
Maise 

pokauly 
tauchi 

pokpuggy 
achi 

Sweet  potatoe 

ahe 

hahau 

PumpJcin 

osi 

chasi 

Chestnut  tree 

otupi 

ottopi 

Trunk  of  atree 

uppi 

mobbi 

Walnut 

hahi 

ohawa 

Grapes 

poki 

hisha,  (Chik.) 

pahlko 
hossi 

Leaf\ 

Far 

hopaki 

hopiyi 

And 

moma 

mimun 

To  eat 

ishko 

humbi 

Todnnk 

yiski 

To  fight 

itibi 

tipoyi 

TosUep 

nosi 

noji 
ylf 

To  die 

illi 

To  give 

ima 

amy 

To  take 

ishl 

izy^ 

To  bury 

hohpi 

hohpily 

One 

achufee 

humna 

tChieoBa. 
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2  How  is  it  with  thee  f 
Z  He  is  a  good  man 

4  I  know  him 

5  She  is  a  good  woman 

6  /  love  her 

7  It  is  a  large  tree 

8  I  see  it 

9  /  give  you  this  canoe 

10  Take  it 

11  I  give  you  this  deer 

12  Take  him 

13  Give  me  meat 

14  Oive  me  that  dog 

15  Bring  water 

16  Bring  the  prisoners 

17  This  is  my  father's  canoe 

18  /  gave  com  to  my  father 

19  /  planted  com  for  my  father 

20  I  love  my  father 

21  I  took  com  from  my  father 
23  /  came  with  my  father 

23  I  saw  a  deer 

24  Jkilledadeer 

25  /  kiUed  him  with  my  hatchet 

26  /  took  the  skin  from  the  deer 

27  This  dog 

28  These  dogs 

29  This  is  mine 

30  Thatisthiiu 

31  The  man  whom  he  saw 

32  Whose  dog  is  this  f 
2Q  To  tohom  shall  he  speak  f 

34  What  is  thy  name? 

35  What  dost  thou  caU  this  r 

36  Which  of  us  ttoo  shall  go  f 

37  Either  of  us  may  go 

38  Which  of  us  aU  shaU  go  r 

39  Either  ef  us  may  go 

40  Whosawtheef 

41  He 

42  My  father 

43  My  brother 

44  ^^  eZ^fer  brother 

45  ^y  younger  brother 

46  My  sister 

47  Afy  «Z(i«r  5t5f er 


48  ^y  younger  sister 

49  ^y«(m 

50  ^y  daughter 

51  My  child 

52  ^y  A«ui 

53  ^y/e^ 

54  ^y<2o^ 
56  My  sMcs 

56  I  saw  thee 

57  /  Zove  <Ae« 

58  J  win  marry  thee 


chicbafiknidi  ?  (ar^  you  well  f) 

honuDwau  i  innli  domist,  {man  good  he  is) 

kihles 

oketa  iinhli  domist 

im  mi  ihli  ist 

ito  hlokkist 

hijest 

iapilhloon  chimahlii 

bisuiflcha 

iaichoon  chimahlii 

hisuischa 

apiswon  amiacha 

ma  ifoon  amischa 

ouwon  satischa 

isti  winnagin  satischa 

ia  chalki  impilhlo  diat 

chalkin  archin  amiun^gist 

calkin  archin  immahojian^gist 

chalkin  immiihliist,  (jny  father  I  love  him) 

archin  chalkin  injawynnggiat 

chalkin  achokkadinnggist 

ichoon  hijiunggist 

ichoon  illijiun^gist 

ampoehusuchi  sillijianggist 

ichoon  alhpin  injawyunggist 

iaifii 

ia  ifa 

ia  an  domes 

ma  nn  domes 

nonunwau  hijaddl,  {the  man  he  taw) 

mon  hokahlis  imponiad  ? 

nangit  chi  ojifkadi  ?  {what  are  you  called  f) 

ia  nangin  ojifitchkidi  ? 

hokoliad  istao  iiahlidi  ?  {who  of  us  two  shall  go  f) 

stomies  iibiisla 

homulgiad  iatai  iiahlidi  ?  {who  tf  all  of  us  shall 

^""^l       ..... 
umgadi^et  ubiista 

istat  chmijungga  ? 
chi  hijun^gist,  {he  saw  thee'S 
chalhkij  (6^  man)  ;  same,  {by  woman) 
tichokkiadi,  {by man)  ;  chachilhliwau,(^  tc<'m4m) 
cbahlaa,  {by  man)  ;  cbachilhliwau,  {by  woman) 
chachosi,  {by  man)  ;  chachilhwoochi,(6y  woman) 
cha  wonwnu,{by  man)  ;  tichokkiadi,  {by  woman) 
chawonwauoketalad,  {by  man) ;  cbahlaa,  {by  wo- 
man) 

chawonwoochi,  (by  man)  ;  cbaobusi,  {by  woman) 
chapochi,(6y  man)  ;  chacbosewan,  {by  woman) 
chacboseta,  {by  man)  ;  chacbosewan,  {by  woman) 
a  okoei,  {by  man)  ',  a  okosi,  {by  woman) 
cha  gau 
cha  uttabixe 

nmme  stillipigewonhi 
chi  hijiunggist 
chi  immiibfiist 

chi  piabliscba,  {by  man),  {I  will  iciu/e,  4^.)  ;  chin 
ligahlisoha,  (bytooman),  {lioill  live  with  you) 
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2 
8 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

46 


Chocta. 


47 

48 

49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 
56 
57 
58 


chikatiohmi 

hotok  achukma  hoke 

ithanali 

ohoyo  achukma  hoke 

anuthkunnali 

ill  mito  hoke 

pisali 

peni  ilvppa  chimali  hoke 

ishi 

isi  ilvppa  chimali  hoke 

ishi 

Dipi  sapeta 

ofi  yymma  yma 

oka  isht  minti 

juka  pehlichit  isht  minti 

ilvjppvt  oki  i  peni  oke 

oki  a  lanchi  ipetali  tok  oke 

oki  a  tancbi  i  kokchili  tok  oke 

oki  a  i  huUoU 

oki  a  tanchi  im  ishili  tok  oke 

oki  a  auwant  vlali  tok  oke 

isi  a  pisali  tok  oke 

isi  a  vbeli  tok  oke 

Tm  iskifushi  isht  vbeli  tok  oke 

isi  a  hokshup  ai  ishili  tok  oke  klvfi, 

(to  flay) 
on  ilvppa 
ofi  ilvppa 

ilvppvt  ono,  or,  vmmi 
voinmvt  chishno,  or,  chimmi 
hotok  ptsa  tok  oke 
ofi  ilvppvt  kvta  ipvf  o 

kvta  hoko  im  anumpulila  he 
nanta  cht  hochifo  ho 
ilvppa  nanta  ish  hochifo  ho 

ekatimampo  kak  osh  il  ia  he  o 
ekanimpampo  kia  il  ia  hinia 
eho  katima  kak  osh  ilo  hia  hi  o 
eho  kanima  kia  ilo  hia  hinla 
kvta  hok  ash  chi  pisa  pa 
y  vmmok  osh 
oki 

vmvm,  (by  man)  a  nokfi,  (fty  looman), 

(applied  to  cUl  her  brothers) 
sa  nokfish,  (by  man) 

an  teky  (by  man),  iiiht^piBhi, (by  tooman) 

an  tek  satikba,  (by  man)  ;   vmvni,  (be- 
fore me),  (by  woman) 
antak  sa  himmok,  (by  man)  ',  a  nokfish, 

(after  me),  (by  woman) 
svso,  or,  svso  nokni 
svso  tek 
vm  vUa 
sa  noshkoba 
saiyi 
svpvf 
a  shulosh 
chi  ptsali  kamo 
ohi  anoshknnali 
chitaawayala  he,  (by 

yala  he,  (by  woman) 
▼OL.   II. 


Caddo. 


i);  chi  aawa- 
52 


dussa  ha-ia  ?  (are  you  well  f) 
hahut  ahoehdaugh,  (good  man  that) 
tse  kaou-eea 

hahut  nulleh  daugh,  (good  woman  that) 
dukkoehnissa 

himi  dats  ugh  yako^  (high  that  is  wood) 
itseh  ha-ibaouneh,(5ean^  at  a  little  dis- 
tance) 
dakkoeh  haugh,  (giving  canoe) 
daha-ianeh 

dab  a  eh,  (deer  [give  you  this) 
dah  tii  a  mi,  (take  the  deer) 
dakkoeh  kaou'itto,  (^ve  me  meat) 
dakkoeh  datsseh,  (give  me  dog) 
dakkuneb  koko,  (water) 
digbebnosha  hehno, (that  are  tied  people) 
toteso  a  a  haugli,(Ai5  one  father  canoe) 
a  a  kishsee  dakoeh,  (father  com  I  gave) 
sebantsoffb  a  a  toteso  kishsee,  (  J 

flantea  father   his  one  com) 
hahut,  (father  good),  aka-iaugh 
haitseh  ydnen  a  a  kishsee, (^oMer  com) 
ka  a  a  seh  deh  wanteh  behit,  (cams /a- 

ther  all  two) 
bio  wad  deh  dab,  (I  saw  deer) 
datsaka  dab,  (deer) 
sehka  na  konaou,  (killed  with  axe) 
itseh  kadanaheh 

kodeh  daiteseh,  (this  dog) 

itseh  waya  daitseb,  (them  pared  dog) 

kotaa 

kotsa 

itsebba  shoeh,  (man) 

debkatton  o  daitseh  ?  (whose  is  thai 

dogf) 
dahanota-iaugh 

debkada  sa-iaugh  ?  (what  is  name  f) 
dehkada  sa-iaugh  deh  ?  (what  is  namo 

thatf) 
kumehawa  ?  (which  of  us  shaU  gof) 
sikasateh  ha-iwaitee-a,  (may  go) 
same  as  ;U> 
same  as  37 

web  kwiba?  (who  saw  you  f) 
deh  hehta-iba 
a  a 

koknitseh,  (pi) 
kotem,(by  m4^n) ;  knitseh,  (by  woman) 

kotoee,  (by  man)  ;  kin-it-tet-teh,  (by 

UHmtan) 
(by  woman)  ee-a-i,(/or  the  eldest), iA-ht- 

1,  (f'fr  the  youngest),  (by  man)  ta-ha-l 
tabi,  (by  man)  ;  ee-i,  (by  woman) 

tahi,  (by  man  and  woman) 

ninin  shatseh 

hinin  nutteh 

sheatsseb,  (boy) 

kokseh  kinta,  (/  or  mine   head) 

kokseh  dukkanuna 

kokseh  datseh 

kokseh  t. 

itseh  baou-eh 

dusehtwehnaisseh 
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5*J  He  is  taller  than  me  ' 

60  Htis  the  strongest  Tnan  in^ 

the  village  [ 

61  Mu  wife  is  handsomer  titan 

thine  \ 

62  Thy  wtfe  is  younger  than     , 

mine 

63  My  brother  is  with  /Us  wife   | 

64  My  hatchet  is  in  my  house 

65  Where  is  he? 

66  /  am  here 

67  J  am  a  man 

68  /  am  a  good  man 

69  Thou  art  a  woman 

70  There  is  a  God 

71  /  am  that  I  am,(Ex.  iii.  14) 

72  He  sings  well 

73  He  sings  ill 

74  He  sings  slow 

75  He  sings  quick 

76  He  sings  his  death  song 

77  /  see  him 

78  i  see  a  man 

79  I  see  a  stone 

80  I  see  near  me 

81  /  see  far  off 

82  He  came  on  foot 

83  He  came  on  hors^Ktek 

84  He  came  by  land 

85  He  came  Inf  UHiter 

86  He  came  in  a  canoe 

87  He  came  before  me 

88  He  came  efter  me 

89  He  came  with  me 

90  He  came  without  me 

91  He  came  from  afar 

92  He  came  from  the  milage 

93  He  came  across  the  river 

94  He  came  yesterday 

95  We  eameboth  together 

96  /  struck  him 

97  /  struck  with  my  foot 

98  /  struck  him  with  my  hand 

99  r  struck  him  with  a  stone 

100  f  struck  lUm  with  an  hatchet 

101  I  gave  it  to  him 

102  f  did  not  give  it  to  thee 


unne  summa  hist,  {he  is  higher  than  me) 
honunwau  ihikchimaid  (man   the  strongest)  omift 

taloveuchi  apigad  (he  is  town  little  in) 
chahiwot  chihiuon  siiuhlist,  (and  my  wife  of  thy 

wife  is  prettier) 
chihiwot  chahiwon  sanmoiimttis 

tichokkiadi  hihiwon  apagist,  (my  brother  his  wife 
he  istoith) 

umpochuswoochl  chahotaoYon  waukist,  (my  axe 
little  my  house  in  it  lies) 

iftim  liga  ?  (where  does  he  exist  f) 

iim  ligest,  (here  I  exist) 

honunwau  doyeat,  (a  man  I  am) 

honunwau  inhli  doyest,  (a  man  good  lam) 

oketa  doyitchkist,  {a  woman  thou  art) 

inonlsdugidommissid  ligUt,  (there  a  ruler  of 
breath  he  exists) 

unnikon  unnidist,  (/  ihat)j  (am  understood) 

inhlin  yahigist,  (^ood  he  sings) 

bolwaugin  yahigist,  (bad  he  sinjgs) 

iinhlajusid  yahigist,  (slow  he  sings) 

oUejaiit  yahigitt,  (quick  he  sings) 

imniilga  yahigidon  yah'igi»ij(his  death  song  he  sings) 

hijes,  (/  see  something) 

honunwon  hijes,'  (a  man  I  see) 

chatoon  hijes,  (a  stone  I  see) 

cha  timbin  hijes,  (me  near  I  see) 

opyyin  hiiea,  (afar  I  see) 

yhokkapid  alakunggist,  (walking  he  came) 

chohlokkon  oligit  alakunggist,  {on  horse  sitting 
he  came) 

luputkin  adid  alakunggist,  (on  land  he  came) 

ouwon  hok  alakungsist,  (on  water  he  came) 

pilhirchi  apugid  aMLunggist,  (a  little  boat  in  he 
came) 

chahoinon  alakunggist,  (me  before  he  came) 

chahupon  adadis,  (me  after  he  came) 

ajoppagit  adungffist,  (with  me  he  came) 

ajoppuggikote  adung&rist,  (without  me  he  came) 

opyyin  adadis,  (afar  he  came) 

talove  irchin  adadis,  (from  the  village  little  he  came) 

ntchi  hlokkon  attihigit  adadis,(<Ae  creek  large  across 
he  came) 

poxunggin  alakunggist,  (yesterday  he  came) 

hokoh  ad  othuy iyunggi8t,(  we  two  together  we  came) 

nofkiun^gisl,  {/  struck  something) 

chahlin  iBno{kmDggiBi,(my  foot  with  I  struck  some- 
thing) 

chunggin  isnofkiunggist,  (my  hand  with  I  struck 
something) 

chatoon  iBnorki\inggiatj(n,  stone  toith  I  struck  some- 
thing) 

pochus  uchin  isnofkiunggist,  (an  axe  little  toith  I 
struck  something) 

amiunggist,  (J  gave  to  some  one) 

ohi  makunggist,  (you  I  did  not  give  it) 
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59  chaha  kyt  a  Bhahli 

60  hotok  kvllo  kyt  chuka  ilvppa  fullonta 

oaba  ka  noma  t  ahahli 

61  sa  tekchi  vt  aiokli  kvt  chishno  a  t 

shahli 

62  chi  tekchi  yt  himita  kyt  yno  a  i  shahli 

63  itibapishili  kyt  tekchi  foka  anta,  {stay- 

64  ym  iskifushi  yt  ym  aboha  Itonla,  (Z^- 

ing) 

65  kyta  moko  ylta  ho 

66  ilyppa  aotali 

67  nokni  sia  hoke 

68  hotok  achukma  sla  hoke 
ohojo  chia  hoke 


70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 

83 

84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 

90 

91 

92 

93 
94 
95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 


sia  hoke,  mihma  sia  hoke,  {I  am  that 

$ame  thai  I  am) 
taloa  ylhpisachi 
taloa  kyt  ikahobo 
taloa  kyt  sylaha 
taloa  kyt  tushpa 

hojopa  taloa 

Kisali 
otok  pisali 
tyli  o  pisali 
olanlosik  moko  pisali 
hopaki  pit  pisali 
oka  aja  hosh  yla,  (on  the  ground  going 

along  he  came) 
isuba  0  minili  hosh  yla  kamo 

kuncha  minti  hosh  yla  kamo 

oka  minti  hosh  yla  kamo 

peni  fokyt  minti  hosh  yla  kamo 

sa  tikba  yla  karoo 

sa  himmok  yla  kamo 

si  aawant  yla  kamo 

syssyt  minti  posh  yla  kamo,  (leaving 

nu  he  came) 
hopaki  ho  vttyt  minti  hosh  yla  kamo 

choka  taloha  kok  o  yltyt  minti  hosh 

yU 
bok  et  kachyt  yla  kamo 
pilashash  yla  kamo 
itatiiklot  ela  kymo 

issoli  kymo 

saiyi  isht  issoli  kymo 

sabbok  isht  issoli  kymo 

tyli  isht  issoli  kymo 

iskifushi  isht  issoli  kymo 

imali  kamo 

chimali  tok  keyu,  or,  okohemoke  tnk 


itseh  hadehba 


kokaka  hahat  danahy  dat  nts  nugh, 

(^eater  good  wife  mine  than  yours) 
kwi  y  eatsa  ba  chada  hunestty 
eeny   dugbehana  danabi,   (brother  is 

there  wife) 
kotquehsaha  saca  konaou  tehteh,  (my 

house  within  axe  little) 
qaeddeha  shoeh  ?  (where  is  that  man  f) 
itseh  ditteh,  (/  am  this  place) 
kokseh  shoeh,  (/  man) 
hahat  shoeh,  (good  man) 
nokahya  nutteh,  (that  is  tooman) 
saidanoteeh  ehnehko,  (above  us  God) 
kokseh   kohasha  kohasha  kokseh,  (i 

am  am  I) 
hahut  duckanehaoa,Qroo<2  singing  so) 
habana  dackanehaou,(&a<i  sinmng  so) 
ebyough  teh  teb,  (he  sings  little) 
battaneh  dnckanehaou,  (^uick  singing 

so) 
dughadehwadughateh 
itseh  hybaonn,  (/  see) 
itseh  hybaoun  shoeh,  (man) 
itseh  hybaoun  sehkogh,  (stone) 
itsehba  bittehteh,  (/  see  there  little) 
itsehba  lakeek,  (/  see  there  afar  off) 
daughaswaya    konaoua,  (he  came  on 

duckehdaou  swaya  naoudeh  tama,  (on 

the  back  of  a  horse  he  came) 
duckehats  unasso,  (he  came  by  land) 
duckinnaousso,  (came  by  water) 

ahya  daughehda,  (before  he  came) 
aughyaso  ehbit,(A«  was  first  of  we  two) 
itseh  wehdaugh  aou  abat  wanteh,  (we 

came  together  all) 
quehdaou-is  wyano,  (he  came  by  him- 
self) 
quehdaon-is  kuneewa,  (he  came  from 

a  long  distance) 
kwat,  (village),  kun  ee  waee 

duckaou  choso 

nickees  chowit  aouwit 

itseh  wanteh  behit,(/  and  he  altogether 

two) 
itsimbin,  (struck) 
itsimbin  ehcoacba,  (my  foot) 
itsimbin  ehkoanugh 
itsimbin  sekoagh 

ekoats  na  konaou  teh  teh,  (oze  little) 
dakoit 
sindammuna 
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103  He  gave  it  to  me 

104  What  I  gave  him 

105  What  he  gave  me 

106  Did  he  give  it  to  thee  t 

107  Hast  tMu  given  it  to  him  t 

108  Wilt  thou  give  it  to  me  f 

109  May  I  give  it  to  him  f 

110  /  touh  to  go  with  thee  and 

catch  his  horse 

11 1  Give  me  some  venison  to  put 

in  his  kettle 

112  We  conquered  our  country 

hf  our  bravery,  and  we  will 
drfend  it  with  our  strength 


a  munggist,  {me  he  gave  it) 

chi  mungga,  {you  did  /  give  it) 

amitchkuDg^  ?  {Jiast  thou  given  it  to  some  one  f) 

a  mitchkahlidi  f 

imibia  ? 

chichokkayet,  (ynsh  to  go  with  thee),  choklokonth- 

\y  liallddiadi,  (the  horse  of  him  catch) 
icho  (deer)  apis  won  {meat^  amitchkin  (me  give) 

chabaikoswonim  (kettle hie)  muttiabli8,(<o;7u/in) 
pomcbafiknidon  {our  courage  by)  pomekonna  (our 

land'^  ysimundahlyunggist  {we  overcame)  poiy 
'    '    '   iai  monageyahus 


bikcbedon  (our  strength 
(we  will  defend  it) 


by) 
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103 

▼ma  tok 

ahya  haik  koeh,  {he  is  after  giving  it 
tome) 

104 

nana  imali  kamo 

deh  kutta-iwa 

105 

nana  yma  kamo,  or^  vma  tok 

dehkakkoehwa 

106 

chima  ha 

107 

ishema  ha 

108 

iMvmacbt 

109 

imala  hiula 

110 

chi  auwant  ialish  im  isnba  ha  hokli  la 
bvnna 

111 

in  nipi  aa  peta  na  asonok  ok  i  fohki 

wehto  dukkoeh  dah  koueeto  (come  me 
me  deer  meat)  dabkusneh  deh  den  do 

mushto  toteso  (to  put  in  that  kettle 
of  his) 
its  dendaka  wanteh  wadat  kolao  totana 

112 

il  im  aiyachi  hosh  jokni  il  ishi  tok  o 

pin  talaia  m  hokyt  il  amuaholikma 

hykTmnn  itsakanaoneh  dilteh  tota- 
na kokiki    hiana,  (toe  gained    our 

pin  tTUTp  Yt  pirn  o  hikia  wa,  (con- 

muring  we  obtained  our  country,  and 

country  because  braoo-hsarted,  and 
we  wul  Slav  here  because  we  are  a 
strangpeopts) 

rfweare  reoobae,  our  enemy  eamnot 
stand  upon  u$) 

SELECT  SENTENCES.    (Continued.) 


Ojibwat,  or  Cuippewat. 

2  How  is  U  with  thee  f 

tahneen  keenowaw  aizzhebemahtezeaik 

3  He  is  a  food  man 

4  /  know  him 

meDopamahtizze  eninne 

nekekenneinaw 

5  She  is  a  good  woman 

mennopamabtese 

6  /  love  her 

7  Jtis  a  large  tree 

gitchemetik,  (large  tree) 

8  IseeU 

newawbomaw,  (tf  animate) ;  newawbundaun,  (if 

inanimate) 

9  /  give  you  this  canoe 

kemenin  maundun  chemaun 

10  Take  it 

otaupenun 

11  I  give  you  this  deer 

kemenin  mawbub  wawwawwashgaia 

12  Take  htm 

otaupin 
mezneshinweyos 

13  Give  me  meat 

14  Give  me  that  dog 

mezeshin  owanemoose 

15  Bring  water 

nebeesh  nabdin 

16  Bring  the  prisoners 

beesh  awuhkaunug 

17  This  is  my  father*  s  canoe 

nosiah  maundun  ochemaun 

18  I  gave  corn  to  my  father 

mundabmenun  neengemenah  noas 

19  /  planted  com  for  my  father 

20  I  love  my  father 

neenge  ketegowaw  noas 

nesahgeab  noas 

21  I  took  com  from  my  father 

22  I  came  with  my  father 

neenge  otahpenunnowaw  noas  mundahmin 

nepewe  jewaw  noas,  (I  accompanied  my  father) 

23  /  saw  a  deer 

neengewawbomo  wawwashgais 

24  JkUledadeer 

wawwasbgais  neengenesab 

25  /Ai/^e^i  Aim  tri^  my  hatchet 

neewawgawkutneke  oonjinneesah 

26  /  tooAc  the  skin  from  the  deer 

neenffe  pukkonab 
mawbuhannemoosh 

27  This  dog 
26  These  &gs 

ahgoondabannemoag 

29  TAw  w  mtna 

neeneendieem,  (mine  it  remains) 
keenketieme,  (it  belongs  to  thee) 

30  rAofitftAintf 

31  The  man  whom  he  saw 

32  Whose  dog  is  this  r 

whanoinwhatiet  ? 

33  TotoAom^AoZ/iUjpeaAf 

owananan  kakunnonahjit  ? 

34  What  is  thy  name  f 

ahneenazbenekahsoyun 
ahneenazhenekabdanmun  ? 

35  What  dost  thou  caU  this  r 

36  Whichqfus(two)shaUgof 

owanain  kaesbaut 

37  £»£A«r  Of  itf  mav  ^o 

38  Whichqfus{aU)shaUgof 

negotwahiao  otaiasbon 

39  Either  of  us  may  go 

40  H'AoMtotAee^ 

wanewiabbomik  ? 

41  H« 

ween 

42  My  father 

nosa 

43  ^y  ^a<A«r 

nekannis,  (by  man)  ;  n*dabwamah,  (by  woman) 

44  My  elder  brother 

nesiab 

45  ^y  iftmn^er  ftra«A«r 

nesbema 

46  Mysister 

n'dabwamah 

47  Jlfy  «2<i^  <u^ 

nemissah 

48  My  younger  sister 

nesbemdi 

49  My  son 

negwis 

nedannis 

neenjabnis 

60  My  daughter 

61  AfycAiS 

52^yAea<i 

neostegwon 

5Z  My  feet 

neozittun 

64  My  dog 

neendi 

55  ^y  Moef 

nemukkezinmin 

66  Isaw  thee 

neekewawbomin 

57  Jlovethee 

kezawgein,  (to  woman)  nemanenemin 
neengabwetemnab,  (by  man) ;  kuhwetegemin, 
(by  womai^ 

58  JwiUmarrythee 

SELECT    SENTENCES. 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


23 
24 


26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


Chxsokee. 


tenatagawwatiba,  {we  see  each  other) 

utanaoffti  askaya,  {he  is  a  good) 

taikeyuha,  (love) 

Qtanaoflrti  ageyung,  {she  is  a  good) 

taikeyuna 

e<|uohi7ii  tlnkung,  {it  is  a  large) 

taigawwatiha 

hia  taiyn  gungteha,  {ecmot  I  give  you) 

hiyung 

hia  ahwi  gungyakaneha 


hawiya  skan^i,  (give  me) 

na  kill  akikasi,  (dog  give  me) 

ama  hinetsawga,  ^nng) 

etatinuga  aniyunggi,  (Mng) 

hia  (this  is)  etawU  atseti  l8jyo,(canoe) 

mIu  {earn)  tetainelung  elawte,  (my 

father) 
•elu  {cork)  tetsiwhiaelung  etawta, 

{myfatker) 
etawU  {my  father)  taikeyuha 
selu  (com)  tetaigielung  etawta,  (my 

father)  '  ^    ^ 

eUwU  (my  father)  awginilutsunggi 

(we,  he  and  I,  came  together) 
ahwi  tsieawhangffi,  (I saw) 
ahwi  taiFuDggi,  (I  killed) 
aqnataeti  kiQuyasti  tsiistananirai. 

(hatchet  I  kOled  him  with) 
ahwi  tsinegataDghunggi,  (the  deer  I 

skinned) 
hia  (thU)  ki<li 
hia  (these)  ki<U 
hia  (this)  aqaat8eli|ra 
naski  (that)  tsataehga 
awinuDg  (the  man)  taukawhunggi 
kagaw  {whose)  nUeli  ki*li  hia,  (this) 
kagaw  (whom)  tagawawnetani 
gataw  (what)  tetaatawung 
gataw  (what)  hia  (this)  kawaeha, 
kagaw  tayeai,  (who  shall  go) 
gilaw  (quo)  Uyeai,  (either  may  go) 
kagaw  Uyesi,  (who  shall  go  ?) 

filaw  (quo)  taveai,  (either  may  go) 
agaw  taagawhei 
na 

etawta 

unggitaw  (by  women)  taawata  notli 
(by  men),  (he  and  I  are  bnOhers) 
ungginili       ^ 
ungginungtli 
unggilang,  (by  women) 
unggitaw,  (by  mett) 
unggitaw,  (liy  men) 
aqueUi  askaya,  (my  man  child) 
aquetai  age*yung,  (my  vjOTnan  child) 
a^uetai 
taiakawli 
tiqnataaiteni 
aquatseti  (my)  gi'li 
tiquahuralaw 
gunggawhuDggi 
gungkeyuha 

tagungyesi  (by  man)  ;  taskiyeai,  (by 
woman),  {tAou  mayest  marry  me) 


Seiteca. 


tonees  nawoh  nayoohdehau 

togua  oanggwayhdeyu 

hayeudoeen 

yog  o  angwayh  deyu 

kanohnk  auok 

oohaaiatoan  kaoundoatea 

oohgeageh 

oohgoabyoah  nigeh  gouoahwoh 

oohgoahyoah  naigeh 

hajanau 

taugaw 

toknoaskoah  ieeyeh 

tuahoh  cnikonooa 

tuahaau  haudenvaquoh 

nanigeh  nohneeh  hookoKg  woh 

wiyayoah  onehoah  nohneeh 

wiyenZtwuB  onehoah  nohneeh 

hanoahquoh  nohneeh 


oohkogeh  noogeh 

oohgeeu  naogeh 

wiaiuyoo  naoohgehduk  nawohsqoe- 

Bohoh 
oohgauaa  na  naogeh 

mgeh  jeeyeh 
niyeh  jeeyeahoah 
nanigeh  eaugouweh 
nanahoohni  snegehe^sBouweh 
nanoanggwayh  nawauoahgeh 
soahgoon  jeeyeh  nageh  ? 
Boahnauoot  onssogo  waunaut  ? 

onnaoo£  nageheeaahohoa  ? 
soahnauoo^  natoyogoyoshae 
gotkavaoahneyoyohdoh  nayohdaude 
goynyayoh  noggwoggwagoah  nay- 
oandaune  ? 


e  hohneeh 
deogyohdahnoanda 

naneeh  naagiyua  tohogowaunoh 
doagyohdahnoanda  nayeahoah 
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59  He  is  taller  than  me 

60  He  is  the  strongest  man  in 

the  village 

61  Mu  w\ft  IS  handsomer  than 

thine 

62  Thy  wtfe  is  younger  than 

mine 

63  My  brother  is  with  his  toife 

64  My  hatchet  is  in  my  house 

65  Where  is  hef 

66  lam  here 

67  /  am  a  man 

68  /  am  a  good  man 

69  Thou  art  a  woman 

70  There  is  a  God 

71  I  am  that  I  am,  (Ex.  iii.  14) 

72  He  sings  well 

73  He  sings  ill 

74  He  sings  slow 

75  He  sings  quick 

76  He  sings  his  death  $ong 

77  I  see  him 

78  /  see  a,  man 

79  I  see  a  stone 

80  /  see  near  me 

81  J  see  far  off 

82  He  came  on  foot 

83  He  came  on  horseback 

84  He  came  by  land 

85  He  came  by  water 
6G  He  came  in  a  canoe 

87  He  came  before  me 

88  He  came  after  me 

89  He  came  with  me 

90  He  came  without  me 

91  He  came  from  afar 

92  He  came  from  the  village 

93  He  came  across  the  river 

94  He  came  vesterday 

95  fVe  came  both  together 

96  /  struck  him 

97  I  struck  him  with  my  foot 

98  /  struck  him  with  my  hand 

99  /  struck  him  with  a  stone 

100  I  struck  him  with  a  hatchet 

101  I  gave  it  to  him 

102  /  did  not  pve  it  to  thee 

103  He  gave  tt  to  me 

104  What  I  gave  him 

105  What  he  gave  me 

106  Did  he  give  it  to  thee  f 

107  Hast  thou  given  it  to  him  f 

108  Wilt  thou  give  it  to  me? 

109  May  I  give  it  to  him  f 

110  /  wish  to  go  with  thee  and 

catch  his  horse 

111  Give  me  some  venison  to  put 

in  his  kettle 
113  We  conquered  our  country 
by  our  bravery,  we  will  de- 
fend it  with  our  strength 


Ojibwat. 


oahwudjween  kenoseakozeaun 

kewis  nahwudj  oske  ne|re  neenapetezit 

nekaunnii  owejewaan  wewun 

toneepeezh  attaik  ? 

maundipe  eendlah 

eendaninnene-ew 

ijemino  aninew 

keetekwao 

manitosahiah 

neengoosahneen 

netahnuggahmo 

kaw'nittah  nuggahmose 

sebitkautch  enuggahmo 

katabtubbubum 

obemabtuksewin  enuggrahrootoan 

newawbomaw 

eninne  newawbomaw 

pashow  n*dukwawb 
wassaw  n*dukwawb 
kebimmetosa 
kebepeiDomico 
ahkeeng  kepeezhaw 
kebepemisbkawnah 

kebenekaune 
kaw'neengewejewegooae 


neeDgewapotowaw 
neengetungisbkowaw,  (/  kicked  him) 

assin  neengewapotowaw 

wawgawkwut  neengewawpotowaw 

neengemenah 

kaweenkeen  kekemenissenoan 

neenneengemenik 

wagotogwain  etogegawmenak 

wagotogwaio  etogegawmezhit 

kegemenikinnah  ? 

kegemenabnab  ?  (didst  thou  give  f) 

kekabmesbinnab  f 

kawnub  neendabmenabse  ? 

oppatus  wejewinnaum  cbetabkonuk  obazhee- 

koguh  zbemun 
meBheshin  weyoa  chepotah  kwiaun  otabke- 

koonk 
nemnnkkuDdwamin  aiodunukkeang  ezbinne- 

wiaung  {our  manliness)^  nebabkonoaiDdah- 

men  nemoskaw  wizzewinnenaan 
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^  He  is  taller  than  me 

60  He  iM  the  Unmge^t  man  in 

tkeviUage 

61  My  wife  is  handsomer  than 

thine 

62  Thy  wife  is  younger   than 

mine 

63  My  brother  is  wih  his  wffe 

64  My  hatchet  is  in  my  house 

65  Where  is  her 

66  I  am  here 

67  lam  a  man 

68  lama  good  mam 

69  Thou  art  a  woman 

70  There  is  a  Ood 

71  I  am  that  lam,  (Ex.  liL  14) 

72  He  sings  well 

73  He  sings  HI 

74  He  sings  slow 

75  He  sings  quick 

76  He  sm^s  his  death  song 

77  J  see  him 
IS  I  see  a  mam 

79  Jseeastone 

80  I  see  near  me 

81  J  see  far  of 

82  Heeanuonfoot 

83  Htf  eatne  on  horsAaek 

84  H«  came  by  land 

85  He  came  by  water 

86  He  came  in  a  canoe 

87  He  came  brfore  me 

88  He  came  a/^  me 

89  He  came  with  me 

90  He  come  loAibirf  we 

91  He  came  from  afar 

92  He  came  from  t/ie  village 

93  He  came  acroei  <&e  river 


Chzroxkk. 


94  He  came  yesterday 

95  FFe  came  6o<A  to^et^ 

96  I struckhhn 

97  /  jfrwcAE  Aim  ici<A  my  foot 
96  /  struck  him  with  my  hand 

99  /jfmc&AimtM^a  J(<me 

100  I  struck  him  with  a  hatchet 

101  Jgaoe  it  to  him 

103  Jdidn4ftgi9$ktathu 

VOL.  U. 


utli  nikatuDj^  eska  ayung,  (more  he  is  tali  less  /) 
utli  aliniffitiyu  eska  nanii  unitohi,  (more  he  is 

strong  less  every  one  <if  the  villagers) 
aquatoli-i  utli  uwawtu  eska  nihi  tsatali-i,  (my 

wife  more  handsome  less  thou  thy  w\ft) 
tsatali-i   uUl  awinung  eska  ajung  aquatali-i, 

(thy  wife  more  young  less  I  my  wife) 
uoginili  utali-i  wanetawha,  (my  brother  and  his 

wife  are  together) 
aquatseli  kalujasti  tsineluug  aba,  (my  axe  in 

my  house  lies^ 
hatlung  (loAere)  wetawha  ? 
ahni  getawba,  (/  am,  I  stand) 
tsiskaya 

a^uatanangtija  (lama good)  talskaya 
higeyong 

eha  uoeianiinghi,  (exists  a  God) 
naquastong  (quo)  naquasti,  (ufhat  I  am  that  I 

awk) 
awsi  teganawgiha,  (he  sings) 
njaw  teeanawgiha,  (Ae  dngs) 
uskanawli  teganawgiha,  (Ae  sings) 
usinuli  teganawgiha,  (Ae  eings) 


tsi^wwatiha 


awinung  tsigawwatiha,  (I 
nnngya  tsigawwatiha,  (/  s 


see) 


tsigawwati  (/  jee)  naungi 

witsigawwatiha,  (/  «ee) 

elati  ulntauDggiy  (low  he  came) 

ugilungti  ulutsunggi,  (mounted  he  came) 

tawjri  ulutsunggi,  (Ae  came) 

amaji  ulutsunggi^  (Ae  came) 

tsiyuhi  ulutsunggi,  (Ae  came) 

ikungri  ulutsung  aw^ni  ayung,  (brfore  he  earns, 

I^er) 
aw*ni  ulutsung  ikungyi  ajung,  (after  he  came, 

brfore  I) 
awstehunff  ulutsoagyi,  (Ae  and  I  going  together 

he  came) 
nawstehuuffna  ulutsunggi,  (Ae  and  I  not  going 

together  he  came) 
inunghi  tayulawsunggi,  (Ae  eamefron^ 
tigatuhung  tayulawsunggi,  (Ae  came  fiom) 
equoni  skawna  tayulawsunggi,  (iAe  river  across 


he  came  from) 
usunghi  ulutsunggi,  (Ae  came) 


►) 


itsulaha  awginilutsnnggi,  (toe  i 

tsiyungnilunggi 

tsiyaun^sunggi,  (I  kicked  him) 

aquoyeni  tsiyungnistanunggi,  (/  struck  him 

wUh) 
nun^a  tsiyungnistanunggi, 

kaluyasti  tsiyungnistanunggi, 

with) 
tsinelunggi,  (a  solid  object) 
Uayig 

S3 


(/  struck   him 
(f  simek  him 
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1U3  He  gave  it  to  me 

104  fVhat  I  gave  him 

105  IVhat  he  gave  ine 

106  Did  he  give  it  to  thee  f 

107  Hast  thou  given  it  to  him  f 

108  WUt  thou  give  it  to  met 

109  May  I  give  it  to  himf 

110  /  toish  to  go  with  thee  and 

catch  his  horse 

111  Give  me  some  venison  to  put 

in  his  kettle 

112  We  conquered  our  country  by 

our  bravery f  toe  will  defend 
it  toith  OUT  strength 


aginelung^i 

naski  tsiUinelunggi,  (that  which  I  gave  him) 

naski  tsaginelunggi,  {that  which  he  gave  me) 

tsaneleskaw,  (skaw  sign  of  interrogcUion) 

hinelungskaw 

taskineliskaw 

tatsineliskaw 

aquatuli  ^inenungstiyi  utaeli  lawqaili  tainijr- 
ungstiyi,  (/  wish  thee  and  me  to  go  his  horse 
for  us  to  catch) 

ahwl  uhwiya  skungsi  utseli  tsayi  kalawtij  {deer 
its  meat  give  me  his  kettle  to  put  into) 

awgalitsungyastung  awgungtanung  awgataw- 
hawnuDghung  awgataelikawhi,  {our  manli- 
ness using  {past  tense)  we  took  possession  of 
our  country)  j  lawgalinieanggnngnaw  tayaw- 
tsungtani  tawyawtoUtelanem,  {our  strength 
using  {future  tense)  we  wM  defend  it,) 


SUPPLEMENTARY  CHEROKEE  TRANSITIONS. 


Galungiha,  /  tie. 
(See  Table  C,  p.  276,  for  a  Tabular  View  of  the  Present  IndicatiTe  of  this  veib.) 


He  has  tied  me 
"    '*    "    ihes 


H  (I  (( 

U  it  tt 

It  II  t< 

it  f«  u 


him 
us  {two) 


^S 


tt 


tt    It 

ti     t* 


iftiu  (two) 

them 
They  have  tied  me 
**       *'      **    thee 

"  i.  u       ^^^ 

*'  "         "      V3  (lW9) 


it         u        tt       fr 
Tftty  havt  iitd  you  (two) 
Thsy  haee  iied  tftru 

"       '*       "     thcnt 
I  hare  tied  him 

Thou  hast  tied  me 
a       a       u     ^,-^ 

'«       «       «     us  (two) 

tt  i€  II        ng 

«      "      *«    them 
We  (two)  have  tied  him 

(C  ((  it  «  tt 

We  have  tied  him 

it        tt         ft        u 


We  {two)  have  tied  them 

U  <•  tt  l<  (I 


aqualuiiglaiiggi 
tsal  an  g^l  tmggi 
ulunglun^gi 
tc^irmlunglun^gi 
teawgirialunglunggi 
tegahiiiglun^jtfj 
tea  w  jifd  u  n  gl  a  n  ggi 
te  ita  ui  n  g  J  un  ^gi 
tetsalnnglunggi 
teunalungUinggI 
gn  n  q<\  u  al  u  II  g  I M  n  ggi 
geUul  I  i  n  g\u  n  gg'i 
gung w  a  I  u  ngl  u  ii  ggi 
tege  gi  Qoi  u  n  g  I  u  nggi 
lega  wgin  a.1  y  n  gl  u  o  ggi 
tegegdung  (till  ggi 
te  fTii  w  jtra  1 1 1  n  orl  u  n  ggi 

le^c  Lsiilu  rigl  uDggi 

t  eg  u  ri  g  wanii  I  u  n  £f  I  u  n  ggi 

tf^aLsijiiiuEigluriggi 

B^uaiungiunggi 

hiyalunglunggi 

teskinalunglunggi 

teskiyaluDglunggi 

tekiyalunglunggi 

enafunglunggi 

awstalunglun^gi 

etalunglunggi 

awstalungltinggi 

tegenaluDglunggi 

tegawBtaluDglanggi 


Ue  tied  Toe 


ytmmidme 

ihemttndme 


thou  and  I 
he  and  I 
ye  and  I 
they  and  I 
thou  and  1 
they  and  I 
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fVe  have  tied  them 
He  will  tie  me 

•«     "     "  thee 

**    «      *'  him 

it      u       It    ^ 

«i     «<      it  tt 

"      "       "    you 

"     «     "  them 
They  will  tie  me 

"        **     "  thee 

«        "     «  him 

*«  "       «    U8{tU>0) 

«        "     «  you  (two) 

"        •*     "  £A«» 
/  wUl  tie  him 
*   "      «*  tA«ii 
TAoK  tr»2(  tie  me 

««      "     «*  him 

"      «     «  tAijm 
We  {two)  wiU  tie  him 

tt       a         «     tt      tt 

We  will  tie  him 
You  (two)  will  tie  him 
You  will  tie  him 
J  would  tie  thee 
tt     tt      i<    tt    ^,„j 

'*     «      «    <«    them 
He  would  tie  thee 
tt      tt       tt  J^i^ 

"      "       **  them 
I  might  tie  thee 
*«    ««      "  him 
**     ««      *«  them 
He  might  tie  thee 

"      "       "   Am 

«      "       "  them 

I  ought  to  tie  thee 
tt     i«      u   a  J^^^ 

"     «      '*    "  them 
He  ought  to  tie  thee 
tt      u       u    u  hijn 
tt       tt        a    It  them} 
That  I  may  tie  thee 
tt     tt     u    i«   him 
«     *«     "     <«   them 
That  he  may  tie  thee 
**      *«     *<      "  him 
«      "     «      ««  them 
That  toe  (two)  may  tie  him 
That  thiif  may  tie  him 
If  I  tie  thee 
««  "  ««  him 
•*  *«  **  them 
If  hetiethee 
ff  hetie  him 
"    «    "  them 
I  make  him  tie  them 
tt    tt        tt    t*    fjiee 
He  makes  me  tie  them 
He  makes  me  tie  thee 


tegelaluDg^luDggi 

tungqaalungU 

tatsalungli 

taga'lungli 

Uga*lungii 

tayawgaMungli 

tayetsalungU 

tawtagaMungli 

tagungqualungli 

tagetsalungU 

tagungwalungli 

tawtageginalungli 

tawtagawginalungU 

tawtagestalungli 

tawtagungwanaluDgli 

tataiyalungli 

ta  wtaffatsiy  alangli 

taaqualuDgii 

tiyalungli 

tawtakiyalungli 

tayenalungli 

tayawatalungli 

tayetalangli 

tayestaluDgli 

tayetsalangli 

yikungyalun 


ye  and  I 


you  and  me 
them  and  me 


thee  and  me 
him  and  me 


thou  and  I 
he  and  I 
ye  and  I 


yitoiyalungtsa 
yitegataiyalangtsa 
yitsalungtsa 
yikaMungtsa 

iitekaMungtsa 
agan^aluo^ti  (quo) 
katsiy^ungaU 
tikagaUiyalungati 
ket^uDgsti 
kungwaluQgsti 
tikungwalungsti 


cannot  be  expressed  without 
circumlocution. 


cannot  he  expressed  without 
circumlocution. 


(»y«)..  ,  ^.    .^- 

yitsiyalunffina 

yitigaUiyiuungiba 

yitsalungiha 

yiga'lungiba 

yitiga'lungiha 

cannot  he  expressed  without 
circumlocution. 


if  I 
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He  dot  not  tie  me 

(tla)  yiqiuluBfcUia 

J 

it         U         41       «     ^^ 

yitsalungiba 

it         l<         «       «    J^„| 

(Ua)  yiga^lungiha 

J%ey  do  not  He  me 

U       1        «      «   j^ifn 

yigaoqualiuiffuia 

yigetsaloDgioa 

yanalon^na 

He  Aof  not  ti«<i  AM 

yaqualunglei 

H«  lotil  not  tt«  AM 

y  u  ngtunqaalangli 
(an^)  ymigttiiigqaaluiig- 

He  ehaU  nottUme 

aofftla  is  stronger  thorn 

That  he  may  not  He  me 

ff  he  doe$  not  He  thee 

(iyu)  Diga'lmiglongiiayigi 

tf  he  (shaU)  not 
I  am  oeing  tied 

1  am  tied 

ungqnaluDgung 

Thou  art  tied 

etsalungang 

He  is  tied 

agalungung 

We  (two)  are  Hed 

teginalungang 

thou  and  1 

it         tt         it         u 

teaw^nalangang 

he  and  I 

We  are  tied 

tegalunguDg 

ye  and  I 

t*    ti    « 

teawfiralunguDg 
testatuDgung 

theyandl 

You  (two)  are  tied 

You  are  tied 

tetaalungang 

They  are  «• 

tegegalungang 

I  was  Hed 

ungaual  onglunggi 
squalungluDggi 

J  was  tied  by  thee 

thoudidtiewu 

it   U       tt      ti     hi^ 

aqualQDglunggi 

hetiedme 

HeshnUheHed 

tayegaluDgU 

That  he  may  be  tied 

J  am  not  tied 
He  is  not  tied 

(tla)  yunffqnalangtiiig 
yagalungang 
yoDgquiDoDfflonffgi 
ytingtayegalaDgli 

Jwasnot  « 

He  shaU  not  be  Hed 

He  who  is  tying  thee 

naaki  tsitaalungiba 

«    "    «     <•     him 

naaki  tsigalungiha 
naski  tamiingliing 
naski  tsitaganungk 
tetataloDgiiia 

or,  he  whomhe  is  tying 
or,  he  wham  he  tied 

He  who  did  tie  him 

HewhowiUtU  him 

or,  he  whom  he  wiU  Ha 

We  tie  each  other 

they  and  I 

You  tie  each  other 

tetsataltmipha 

yuu,  {more  than  two) 

tanatalungiha 
gaUluD^na 

J  He  myself 

He  ties  himself 

atalangitia 

tetataluQgika 

Thsy  He  themselves 

anatalungiha 

Does  he  tU  thee  f 

tsalungihaakaw 

HasheHedtheef 

tsalungtsaakaw 

tsalunglmidcaw,  {dU 
hetutheef) 

ShaU  he  tie  thee  f 

tatialungliskaw 

Do  they  tie  him  f 

ana-  or  gangwalungiliaa- 

Hate  they  tied  him  t 

ana.  or  gungwalangtsaa- 

gang- wa-Iungla  ogs- 

kaw 

}a.w,{dUheHehimr) 

Will  they  He  him  r 

tan^alangliskaw 
tataiyaluDgliikaw 

skaw  and  Uu  are  used 

ShaUlHehivir 

indiscriminately  in  osk- 

ShaU  J  He  them  f 

tawtagataiyalaDgliUii 

inseparable 

WatthoutUhim^ 

tiyalanglitsa 

WiU  thou  tie  them  r 

takiyalunglltao 

He  who  ties  thee 

tsalunguDgski 

theUerqfthea 

««    "      "    him 
He  who  did  tie  him 

galungungeki 
olaoglangld 

<«       «       M    j^ffg 

«  (past)  Her  qfhism 
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TH£  LORD'S  PRATER,  IN  CHEROKEE. 

0«  Fttk«r  ftk»r«       who  dwvltoft.  Ezalud  be  tky  naiM. 

1,  Awgitawta  galunglati     ha    hi.     2.  Galungqaotijn  gesesti  tatsaUwungi. 

TbM  kini^  the  beinf  (iby  Mnf  Uof )       •prinf  to  light.  On  Mith       bo  dooo 

3.  Tfeakniifwiyiihi  geflungi  wikananukawi.    4.  Elawhi  wiuigalista 

wfcot  thoa  will  iboro  m  it  if  dooo.  Daily  (uHeetio§)  our 

haUnocgteskimgi  galunglati  tainigaliatiha.     6.   Tbwkatawlaquitang  awgalii- 

food  civo  u       this  (ayroiiMM^tiau)     day.  Remit  to  na  and  (and  ' 

tajungti  ■kiojigsi       hawli  iga.    6.  Tigeahiungsi  (quo)         naw 

teaut  to  oi)    what  we  owe  thee    fa  tho  tame  raaooer  aa  we  for^ire  theae  who  owe  na. 

teakituguBgi        naakiya  (quo)    tsiligayawtaioehaw     taawtaitagi. 

Aad  do  net  a  plaee  of  aHaykf  lead  m»  into.  Prerent  oa  on 

7.  Ale  tleati  nUleoaatiji        wltiakiyatinuogttanunggL    8.  Shialugiakeati  qoos- 

the  other  hand  otU  towarda    when  we  are  going.  Thine  (b)       Ibr  (for  thine  if) 

kini  ujrawtla     itillu     wawtsigatnngi.        9.  Taatselika  yenaw 

thoa  king        the  being^    aad  thoo  |wwerfbl   the  beinf,  and       thou  gtoriona         the  bein| 
taakangwiyohi  geaongi,  ale  taalinigitiya  geaungi,  ale  etaaluogqaotiju  geauogi 

forerer.  Thii  let  be. 

nikawhiluDgL    Naski  (quo)  winikalifta. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER,  IN  MUSKHOGEE. 

Our  Father  abore  na    thou  Ilreat  (ar  ezitteat.)     Th^  name  let  (it)       be     reToied. 
1.  Poilhki-hepoftingit       ligitchkist.        2.  Chi-ojifkot-al  looeti  bik  kns  cha- 

Thy  anthority  let  (it)  eome.  Whatever  thy         will  b       kt  it     be 

3.  chim-a  a  gon-hotti  ja  jos  eha-      4.  naogi-istomen-koinitoh    kad^mooie   bik 

done  on  thb  bod       (\n  the)  |ood  land  aa.  Day*f  every  food      give  na     thb 

kos-hia-ekoDnon-ekonna-in  hla-ta  bomeii-     6.  Nitta-honmlga-humbedon-pomit- 

day.  Oar  debta  oa  forgive  oor         debtora  we   forgive   aa   (er 

moja-nitta.     6.    Ipohoibli-pom-wy  goa-pome-ahooi    hlaje  nlgi-iii  wjgi  jundo- 

like  aa).       (Into)  thinga    tempting       na  lead    lead  oa         not.  Bat     ftom 

omen.    7.  Naogi  sa  opnngapo-halhladi-fe  po  a  yhtteh  kna  oha-    8.  mo  maie-na 

evil  keep  at.  For  thine  b  the  aathority,     and  the  atrength 

hoolkidon-pang  kop  pi  yi  ja  joa  cha-   9.  mut-ehim  a  a  gadiat,  momen-jhik  chi 

and     the    great    name       ahrayt  withoat  end.  l^et  it  be. 

tot-addnm-chi  ojif  ka  hlok  ki-    b  atong  res,      10.  Mome  bikkua  eha. 
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THE  LORD'S  PRAYER,  IN  CHOCTA. 

Oar  Father  sitting    nbovo.  Let  the  naming    of  thoe        be  naered.  Let  thy 

1.   Piki    vba    binili    ma.    2.  Cbi  hochihifo    hukvt  holitopashke.      3.    Ish  a 

dominion  (where  thou  reignesi)  come.  What  thou  wiliest —  Ihit  earth  —  heaven  itself— let  it 

pehlichi       kvt         vlashke.  4.  Nana   ish    aianukfiili    hokvi    yokni    Uvppa 

be      the  same.  Our    food        for        every    day        this    day 

▼ba  Bhutik  ok  inli  chijumashke.     5.  Nitok  raoma  pini  ilhpok  a  hlmok  nitok 

give    it     to        us.  As  we      blot    out      those  indebted  to  us,  so  blot 

a  ish  pipihtn  tashke.    6.  Mikma  nana  pint  aheka  yoka  il  i  kashohofikma,  nana 

out    our        debts  for        us.  And  leading      us,    bring    ua    not 

il   aheka   yoka  ish  pt  kashohofashke.      7.    Tvmohmi   kvt   ai   anukpvUi  imma 

into      temptation.  And     leading,      take    ua     out       from    tb« 

hokvno  pi  lauet  pisht  ish  ona  na.      8.    Yvmohmikinvt  ai    okpuloka   yoka    pi 

evil,  (or  evil  place).  All    these,  where  thou  reignest,  wholly,  in  truth, 

lauet  ish  pi  a  kucne  chashke.    9.  llvppa  moma  ish  a  pehlie  chi  a  fuilota  aiahli 

•hall  be  thine    forever. 

kvt  chimmi  a  bilia  hoke. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER,  IN  DAHCOTA. 

Father  our  above  ho  is.  We  wish       may  be  rever- 

1.   Atey  oaneeahpee   wongkahntoo   eeahngkey.      2.  To  keen  wahkongwon- 

encod  thy       name.  We  wish        things    all      thy  power  oven       may 

dabkahpee  neets  hejikee.      3.   To  keen  tahkoo-owos   wyabkeehee  ehahn  ong- 

come  to  us.  What        thou  desirest      all     may  it  be  accomplished       as  above 

kabeepee.     4.   Takoo   neelsheeng   owos  oneetsheetshaytoo   ee  eytsbin  wong- 

so      ^         earth  on.  Us        give  food  day 

kahntoo  eeyischiu  mabkah  ahkan.    5.  Oangkoomeeey  tahkoo  uetahpee  ahtnpej 

6very.  And        us        untie  anv  evil  done  have  we 

ey  tooheyah.     6.  Kab  oangkeeueskkab  tabkoo  sbeetsbab  eytshoongkboopee  ee 

as  them    untie       shall    we  who  any  evil  have  done  us. 

eytshen    weetskoangkueshkabpee     tuey    talikoo-sbeelshah-eytsbaboang    keets 

Any  evil  to  think  of  doing  take      care    us      to  prevent, 

hoompe.     7.  Tabkoo  sbeetsbab  abwahtsobeenpee  eekee  noha  ee  oeeahkeepee. 

Any  evil  deeds  us  deliver  (from).  Thou  only  men 

8.  Tabkoo  sbeetsbab  aytsboongkoopee  oangkootsbkab.     9.   Nisbnuna   weetsh- 

king  father  very      glorious        for  over.  Mav  it  bo 

ashtahnee  eebtabpee  eenee    otahn    tokabn   wongkaytshee.      10.    Haykahnahn 

done, 
gklau. 


II. 

AN 

HISTORICAL    ACCOUNT 

OF   THE 

DOINGS  AND  SUFFERINGS 

OF 

THE  CHRISTIAN  INDIANS 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND, 
IN  THE  YEARS   1675,   1676,   1677. 

IMPAftTIALLY  DRAWN  BY  ONE  WELL  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THAT  AFFAIR, 

AlVD 

PRESENTED  UNTO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THB  CORPORATION  RESIDING  IN  LONDON,  APPOINTED  BY  THE  KING'S 

MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 

AMONG  THE  INDIANS  IN  AMERICA. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

Iif  preparing  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  incidents  ill 
the  life  of  the  author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Christian  Indians,*'  th^ 
Publishing  Committee  have  consulted  the  original  authorities  cited  by 
the  American  biographical  writers,  and  such  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion as  were  known  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  greater  accu- 
racy ;  but  the  account  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  period  of  his 
residence  in  New  England,  and  is  necessarily  given  in  the  most  con- 
cise manner.  They  trust,  that  more  ample  justice  will  yet  be  done  to 
his  memory  by  the  biographer  and  the  historian. 

Daniel  Gooktn  was  born  in  England,  about  A.  D.  1612.  As  he  is 
termed  **  a  Kentish  soldier  '*  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  who  was 
himself  from  the  County  of  Kent,*  it  has  been  inferred,  with  good  rea^ 
son,  that  Gookin  was  a  native  of  that  county.  In  what  year  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  does  not  clearly  appear ;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
first  settled  in  the  southern  colony  of  Virginia,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  New  England.  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  memoir  of  Thompson,  a  non- 
conformist divine  of  Virginia,  has  the  following  quaint  allusion  to  car 

author : 

*'  A  constellation  of  great  converts  there 
Shone  round  him,  and  his  heavenlv  glory  were. 
GooKiNs  was  one  of  these.     By  Thompson's  pains, 
Christ  and  New  England  a  dear  Gookins  gains.'' 

A  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  *'  Master  Daniel  Gookin,"  (as  he  is 
■tyled,)  accompanied  by  "  fifty  men  of  his  own,  and  thirty  passengers, 
well  provided,  arrived  out  of  Ireland,"  in*  Virginia,  Nov.  22d,  1621.  He 
was  one  of  twenty-six  persons,  to  whom  patents  of  lands  were  granted 
in  that  year,  and  who  are  said  to  **  have  undertaken  to  transport  great 
multitudes  of  people  and  cattle  to  Virginia.'*!  Having  fulfilled  his 
contract  with  the  Virginia  Company,  by  bringing  them  cattle  and 
other  supplies  from  Ireland,  he  settled  in  the  colony  at  a  place  called 
Newport's  News.  |  This  gentleman  is  stated  by  several  writers  to  have 
been  the  father  of  General  Gookin ;  but  the  only  circumstances  authoriz- 
ing even  a  conjecture  to  that  efiect,  are  the  identity  of  name,  and  the 
fact  that  both  lived  in  Virginia.  A  circumstance  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter has  been  already  alluded  to,  which  seems  to  imply  that  Gookin  had 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  arms  in  Kent ;  but,  had  he  gone  to  Virginia 
with  his  father  in  1621,  when  only  about  nine  years  of  age,  and  re- 

*  Johnson's  "  Wonderworking  Providence^**  Chap.  26. 
t  Purchas'i  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1785. 
t]  Stiih^B' History  of  Virginia,  p.  205. 
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mained  there  until  his  removal  to  New  England,  as  is  supposed,  he 
could  not  well  have  borne  arms  in  Kent. 

The  Non-conformists  were  banished  from  Virginia  in  1643 ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  an  "  Indian  Massacre  "  occurred  in  the  same  col- 
ony. "  Upon  these  troubles,"  says  Governor  Winthrop,  writing  at  that 
period,  ''divers  godly  disposed  persons  came  from  thence  to  New 
England."  A  ship  containing  a  party  of  these  exiles  arrived  at  Bos« 
ton.  May  20th,  1644 ;  and,  as  Gookin  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the 
Colony  on  the  29tli  of  the  same  month,  he  is  supposed  to  have  arrived 
in  that  ship.*  He  resided  at  first  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  military  force  of 
the  town.  It  seems  probable  from  this  circumstance  that  ha  brought 
with  him  some  reputation  for  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  especially  since 
fee  is  described  by  a  contemporary  historian  as  "  a  very  forward  man  to 
advance  martial  discipline."  At  a  subsequent  date,  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  Major-General,  or  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Colony; 
the  governor  at  that  period  exercising  no  military  command. 

Soon  afler  his  settlement  in  Cambridge,  Gookin  was  elected  by  the 
freemen  of  that  town  to  represent  them  in  the  General  Court,  and,  Ib 
1651,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  suc- 
ceeding year,  he  became  an  assistant,  or  one  of  the  general  magistrates 
of  the  Colony.  But  the  office  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  the 
residue  of  a  long  life,  was  that  of  Superintendent  of  the  Indians  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
years  passed  in  England,  during  the  ascendency  of  Oliver  CromweU, 
he  sustained  this  relation  towards  the  Indians  of  the  colony  from  the 
date  of  his  first  appointment  in  1656,  to  his  death,  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  In  conjunction  with  the  excellent  Eliot,  he  watched 
over  their  interests  with  the  most  unwearied  care  and  anxiety,  and 
sought  every  means  to  spread  among  them  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  who 
were  the  agents  of  an  English  Corporation  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians,  recommended,  in  one  of  their  despatches  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  corporation,  that  a  pecuniary  allowance  should  be  made 
to  Gookin  for  his  useful  labors.  "  We  have  spoken,"  they  write,  "  with 
Mr.  Eliot  and  others,  concerning  Captain  Gookin's  employment  among 
the  Indians,  in  governing  of  them  in  several  plantations,  ordering  their 
town  afifairs  (which  they  are  not  able  to  do  themselves),  taking  account 
of  their  labor  and  expense  of  their  time,  and  how  their  children  profit 

*  2  Winthrop's  HUt,  A*.  England^  p.  165.    Note  by  Mr.  Savage. 
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in  their  learning,  with  many  things  of  a  like  nature,  and  find  it  is  to  be 
of  much  use  and  benefit  to  them,  and  therefore  could  not  but  desire 
him  to  go  on  in  that  work,  and  have  ordered  £15  to  be  paid  him  to- 
wards bis  expenses  for  the  year  past"  This  letter  was  dated  at  Bos- 
ton, Sept.  18lh,  1663.  The  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, who  directed  a  similar  sum  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Gookin  for  another 
year.  • 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  policy  adopted  by  Gookin  towards  the 
Indians  did  not  at  all  times  escape  the  censure  of  the  public  ;  for,  during 
the  troubles  that  arose  from  the  aggressions  of  the  hostile  tribes,  the 
people  could  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from  involving  in  one  com- 
mon destruction  the  whole  race  ;  and,  while  it  required  the  most  deter- 
mined spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
popular  violence,  he  did  not  fail  to  draw  on  himself  undeserved  odiunl 
and  reproach.  Gookin  was  eminently  the  friend  of  the  Indians,  and 
never  hesitated  to  interpose  his  own  safety  between  the  infbriated 
white  man,  and  the  unoflTending  object  of  his  vengeance.  6ut  the  fol- 
lowing pages  will  tell  the  story  with  the  guileless  simplicity  of  truth, 
and  the  sober  dignity  of  conscious  rectitude. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing,  that,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  active  career,  Gookin  enjoyed  a  full  return  of  public  favor  and  confi- 
dence. The  same  unshaken  spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression,  that  had 
led  him  to  protect  the  sons  of  the  forest  against  popular  injustice,  again 
animated  him  when  the  agents  of  the  Crown  invaded  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  Colony ;  but  in  this  contest  his  zealous  efforts  were  re- 
warded by  the  smiles  of  general  approbation. 

He  died  at  Cambridge,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1687,  aged  seventy- 
five  years.  A  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
churchyard  adjacent  to  the  University,  where  he  lies  buried.  He  lefl 
three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and 
the  others  were  reputable  clergymen.  One  of  his  posterily,  bearing 
the  name  of  Daniel  Gookin,  was  an  officer  in  the  American  army  dot- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war.  There  are  now  livings  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  numerous  lineal  descendants  of  General  Gookin,  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  generation. 

Beeide  the  present  work,  Gookin  wrote  a  history  of  New  finglaad, 
which  was  never  printed,  and  is  now  probably  lost  The  original 
manuscript,  and  only  copy  of  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  dwelling-house  of  his  son,  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  which,  with  its 
contents,  was  consumed  by  fire.    Another  work,  entitled  *'  Historical 

♦  1  Hazard's  State  Papers,  pp,  474  —  491. 
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Collections  of  the  Indians  in  New  England,"  &c.,  was  first  published 
by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  1792. 

For  their  MS.  copy  of  the  present  work,  the  Antiquarian  Society  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Writin 03  of 
Washington,  and  other  valuable  works,  well  known  to  the  public. 
The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Sparks  to  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Society,  contains  all  the  information  relating  to  the  original  MS, 
that  has  been  obtained. 

I4ETTER  OF  Ma.  Sparks. 

«  Cambridge,  Sept.  4i^  1835. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  has  requested  me  to  state  to  you  what  I  know 
respecting  the  manuscript  letter  of  Daniel  Gookin  to  Robert  Boyle,  on 
the  Praying  Indians,  which  is  about  to  be  printed  by  the  Antiquarian 
Society.  I  have  very  littie  knowledge  of  the  matter.  Five  years  ago, 
I  obtained  the  manuscript  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Pittsburg, 
who  had  recentiy  brought  it  from  England.  It  was  put  into  his  hands 
by  a  clergyman  in  that  country.  Mr.  Campbell  loaned  it  to  me.  A 
copy  was  taken,  and  the  original  was  returned  to  him.  It  bore  every 
mark  of  antiquity,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness.  The  man-^ 
uscript  was  examined  by  Mr.  Savage  and  Dr.  Harris,  who  were  also 
satisfied  that  the  letter  was  written  by  Gookin.  In  short,  the  internal 
evidence  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof.  Mr.  Campbell  told  me  that  he 
))ad  promised  to  return  the  original  to  its  owner  in  England. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

<<Jar^p  Spares. 
«  Joseph  Willard,  Esq,, 
Boston:^ 

The  notes  to  the  work  have  been  chiefly  supplied  by  Mr.  Samuel  G. 
Drake,  of  Boston,  author  of  The  Book  or  the  Indians,  (of  which 
the  fiflh  edition  has  recentiy  appeared,)  to  whom  the  Publishing  Com- 
mittee would  here  express  their  obligations. 

The  valuable  documents  immediately  succeeding  the  History,  it  is 
believed,  are  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  The  originals  were  fiir- 
nished  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Lemuel  Shattuck,  of  Boston,  author  of 
a  Ifytory  qftht  Toum  qf  Concord. 

Publishing  CoMinTTEE, 
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For  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle,  Esq.,  Governor 
of  the  Right  Honorable  Corporation  for  Gospelizing 
the  Indians  in  New  England. 

Right  Honorable :  A  few  years  since  I  presumed 
to  transmit  to  your  honors  a  few  historical  collections 
concerning  the  Indians  in  New  England,  ^specially 
the  Christian  or  Praying  Indians,  which  script  (as 
things  then  stood)  was  a  true  account  of  that  matter. 
And  were  I  to  write  it  again  (as  things  were  then 
circumstanced),  I  could  not  add  or  diminish  from  the 
substance  of  it.*  But  since  the  war  began  between 
the  barbarous  heathen  and  the  English,  the  state  of 
afisdrs  is  much  altered  with  respect  to  the  poor  Chris- 
tian Indians,  who  are  much  weakened  or  diminished^ 
especially  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  New 
England.  A  true,  impartial  narrative  whereof,  and  of 
their  doings  and  sufferings  and  present  condition,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  collect,  and  here  humbly  to  offer 

*  Now  contained  in  1  Vol.  lit  Ber.  Coll.  Mem.  Hist  Soe. 
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for  your  Honors'  perusal,  who  are,  under  God,  as 
nursing  fathers  to  this  despised  orphan  :  the  reason  of 
this  my  undertaking  is  mtimated  in  the  first  page. 
All  that  is  defective  is  the  inability  and  unworthiness 
of  the  penman.  I  humbly  entreat  your  honors  to  par- 
don my  boldness  and  weakness,  and  accept  of  the 
matter  clothed  in  a  wilderness  dress,  yet  I  trust 
agreeing  with  truth  and  verity.  The  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  bless  your  Honors,  and  crown  you  all  with 
spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal  felicity,  and  make  you 
more  and  more  tender  nursing  fathers  to  Christ's 
interests  and  concerns  among  the  English  and  Indians 
in  New  England ;  so  prays 

Your  obliged  servant 

in  this  work  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

D.  G. 

Cambridge,  in  Neto  England, 
December  ISth,  1677. 
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The  Reverend  Mr.  John  Elliot  (teacher  unto  the 
Praying  Indians)  his  Letter  to  the  author  of  this 
Narrative  upon  his  perusal  of  it. 

Sir :  I  have  perused  this  narrative  of  the  Christian 
Indians,  both  their  suiSerings  and  doings ;  though  (as 
you  intimate)  more  might  have  been  said,  yet  here  is 
enough  to  give  wise  men  a  taste  of  what  hath  passed. 
Leave  the  rest  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all  the 
contrivances  and  actings  of  men  shall  be  opened 
before  the  seeing  eye  of  a  glorious  Judge.  I  do  not 
see  that  any  man,  or  orders  of  men,  can  iSnd  just  cause 
of  excepting  against  (human  frailties  excepted)  any 
thing  that  you  have  written.  As  natural  fathers,  so 
foster  fathers,  are  well  pleased  to  hear  well  of  their 
children.  I  doubt  not  but  the  Right  Honorable  Corpo- 
ration will  well  accept  this  great  service  and  duty,  to 
give  them  so  clear  an  account  of  their  foster  children, 
a  service  which  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  perform. 
The  Lord  bless  your  good  and  faithful  labour  in  it     I 
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do  heartily  and  thankfully  adjoin  my  attestation  to  the 
substance  of  all  you  have  here  written,  and  so  rest 

Your  worships'  to  serve  you, 

John  Eluot. 


HISTORY 
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A  TRUE  AND  IMPARTIAL  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  DOINGS  AND 
SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  OR  PRAYING  INDIANS, 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  WAR  BETWEEN 
THE  ENGLISH  AND  BARBAROUS  HEATHEN,  WHICH  BE- 
GAN THE  20th  of  JUNE,  1675. 

Forasmuch  as  sundry  persons  have  taken  pains  to  write  and 
publish  historical  narratives  of  the  war,  between  the  English 
and  Indians  in  New  England,  but  very  little  hath  been  hitherto 
declared  (that  I  have  seen)  concerning  the  Christian  Indians^ 
who,  in  reality,  may  be  judged  to  have  no  small  share  in  the 
effects  and  consequences  of  this  war ;  I  thought  it  might  have 
a  tendency  to  God's  glory,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  such  wor- 
thy and  good  persons  as  have  been  benefactors  and  well-willers 
to  that  pious  work  of  Gospeliziug  the  poor  Indians  in  New  Eng- 
land, to  give  them  right  information  how  these  Christian  natives 
have  demeaned  themselves  in  this  hour  of  tribulation.  And 
therefore  (through  divine  assistance)  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
a  particular  and  real  account  of  this  affair.  Before  I  come  to 
declare  matter  of  fact,  I  shall  premise  some  things  necessary  to 
be  understood  for  the  better  clearing  of  our  ensuing  discourse. 

The  Christian  Indians  in  New  England  have  their  dwelUngs 
in  sundry  Jurisdictions  of  the  English  Colonies,  and  that  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other ;  more  particularly, 

1st.  Upon  the  Islands  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard, 
in  which  two  Islands  there  inhabit  many  hundreds  of  them  that 
visibly  profess  the  Gospel.*     These  Indians  have  felt  very  little 

*  For  interestlDg  particulars  respecting  the  Christian  Indians  on  these 
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of  this  war  comparatively ;  for  the  English  that  dwell  upon  those 
Islands  have  held  a  good  correspondency  with  those  Indians  all 
the  time  of  the  war,  as  they  did  before  the  war  began.     The 
only  sufferings  of  these  Christian  Indians  was  of  their  coming  up 
in  the  summer,  during  the  war,  to  work  for  the  English  in  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  thither  many  scores  of  them  did  usually 
repair  to  work,  whereby  they  and  their  families  were  accommo- 
dated with  necessary  clothing,  which  is  scarce  and  dear  upon 
those  Islands.     Besides,  several  of  those  Indians  belonging  to 
the  Islapds,  being  at  work  at  some  of  the  English  towns  when 
the  war  began  in  the  summer,  1675,  were  not  permitted  to  stay 
in  the  Colonies,  but  were  forced  to  pack  away  to  their  own  hab- 
itations to  their  great  loss,  because  the  English  were  so  jeal- 
ous, and  filled  wiih  animosity  against  all  Indians  without  excep- 
tion.  Hereby  they  tasted  but  hltle  of  the  effects  of  the  war,  and 
therefore  they  will  not  so  properly  fall  under  our  consideration. 
2dly.  Another  considerable  number  of  Christian  Indians  live 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  New  Plymouth,  called  the  Cape  In- 
dians ;  these  also  (through  God's  favor)  have  enjoyed  much 
peace  and  quiet  by  their   English  neighbours,  and  several  of 
them  have  served  the  English  in  the  war,  especially  in  the  heat 
of  the  war,  and  did  acquit  themselves  courageously  and  faith- 
fully.    Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  English  of  that 
colony  were  suspicious  of  them,  and  slow  to  improve  any  of 
them  in  the  war,  though  divers  of  those  Christian  Indians  mani- 
fested themselves  ready  and  willing  to  engage  with  the  English 
against  their  enemies;  and  this  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable 
that  those  Indians  proved  so  faithful   to   the  English  interest, 
considering  the  war  first  began  in  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  by 
the  rashness  and  folly  of  Philip,  Chief  Sachem  of  the  Indians  in 
those  parts,  unto  whom,  or  to  some  of  his  people  doubtless,  these 
praying  Indians  were  allied  by  affinity  or  consanguinity.    There- 
fore good  reason  it  is,  to  attribute  it  to  the  grace  and   favor  of 
God,  and  to  the  efficacy  of  religion  upon  their  hearts,  that  they 
carried  it  so  well  in  this  war ;  the  greatest  sufferings  these  un- 
derwent was,  being  impeded  by  the  war  to  come  and  work  in 
harvest  among  the  English,  whereby  they  had  a  good  helper  to 

Islands,  see  the  Rev.  Matthew  Mayhew's  Brief  Mxrraitve,  fyc.  12ino. 
Boston,  1694 ;  and  Experience  Mayhew's  Indian  Canverts,  8vo.  London, 
1727.  In  1694,  Mr.  M.  May  hew  reckoned  there  were  "about  three 
thousand  "  Christian  Indians  on  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the  Islands 
adjacent 
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get  apparel.  These  also  do  not  fall  so  properly  under  consid^ 
eration  in  this  narrative. 

3dly.  There  were  a  few  other  praying  Indians,  about  40  per- 
sons, that  began  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  who  lived 
near  to  New  Norwich,  m  Connecticut  Colony,  who  were  taught 
by  that  worthy  and  reverend  minister,  Mr.  James  Filch,  pastor 
at  Norwich,  who  had  taken  much  pains  to  declare  the  Gospel 
to  the  Iqdians  in  those  parts.  But  the  chief  Sachem,  Uncas, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Oineko,*  not  being  encouragers  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  (though  otherwise  they  and  their  people  have 
joined  with  ihe  English  in  the  war,  and  proved  faithful,  espe- 
cially against  their  ancient  and  implacable  enemies,  the  Narra- 
gansetts,)  I  say,  this  Sachem  and  people  being  generally  averse 
to  entertain  Christian  religion,  or  countenance  any  such  as  did 
among  his  people  incline  to  it,  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  those 
few  in  those  parts  that  prayed  to  God  are  not  distingubhable 
from  the  rest,  and  so  nothing  of  remark  is  spoken  of  any  of 
them,  and  hence  will  not  be  subjects  of  this  discourse. 

4thly.  The  fourth  and  not  the  least  company  of  Christian  In- 
dians, are  those  that  inhabit  the  Jurisdiction  or  Colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  were  taught  and  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith 
by  that  indefatigable  servant  of  God  and  minister  of  Christ,  Mr. 
John  Eliot,  (who  hath  also  labored  among  all  the  praying  In- 
dians in  New  England,  more  or  less,  for  about  30  years,)  but 
more  especially  among  those "■  of  Massachusetts  Colony.  And 
of  these  Indians,  it  is,  I  shM  principally  speak,  who  have  felt 
more  of  the  effects  of  this  war  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
Indians,  as  may  appear  in  that  which  ensues. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  following  discourse,  we 
are  to  know  that  all  these  praying  Indians  dwelt  upon  the  south 
side  of  Merrimack  river,  and  inhabited  seven  villages,,  viz.  Wa- 
mesit,t  Nashobah,!  Okkokonimesit,  alias  Marlborough,  Hassan- 
namesitj'Jt  Makunkokoag,||  Natick,  and  PunkapogylTaliasPakomit. 

•  Oneko,  as  commonly  written. 

t  Formerly  Chelmsford,  now  chiefly  included  in  the  city  of  LowelL 

I  Near  Nagog  Pond  in  the  present  limits  of  Littleton.  See  Shat- 
tuck's  History  of  Concord, 

§  Grafton,  tn  1764,  there  were  about  8  families  remaining  of  the 
Hassanamesits. 

II  Hopkinton.  , 

1  Stonghton.  When  not  otherwise  mentioned,  these  towns  will  be 
understood  to  be  in  the  present  limits  of  Massachusetts. 
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These  were  for  dtstiDCtion^s  sake  called  the  old  praying  Indian 
towns,  for  there  were  five  or  six  small  villages  of  the  Nipmuck 
Indians  that  had  some  people  in  them  inclining  to  entertain  the 
Gospel,  therefore  were  called,  the  new  praying  towns.  But 
those  latter  being  but  raw  and  lately  initiated  into  the  Christian 
profession,  most  of  them  fell  off  from  the  English  and  joined 
the  enemy  in  the  war,  some  few  excepted,  whose  hearts  God 
had  turned,  that  came  in  to  Okkokonimesit,  or  Marlborough,  and 
lived  among  the  praying  Indians ;  they  were  drawn  together 
there  until  such  time  as  the  one  and  other  were  driven  and 
drawn  away  among  the  enemy,  as  shall  afterward  (God  wilting) 
be  declared.  I  am  therefore  principally  to  speak  of  the  Christian 
Indians  belonging  to  the  old  praying  towns  above  mentioned. 

The  situation  of  those  towns  was  such,  that  the  Indians  in 
them  might  have  been  improved  as  a  wall  of  defence  about  the 
greatest  part  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts ;  for  the  first  named 
of  those  villages  bordered  upon  the  Merrimack  river,  and  the 
rest  in  order  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  asunder,  including 
most  of  the  frontiers.  And  had  the  suggestions  and  importunate 
solicitations  of  some  persons,  who  had  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  fidelity  and  integrity  of  the  praying  Indians  been  attended 
and  practised  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  many  and  great  mis- 
chiefs might  have  been  (according  to  reason)  prevented  ;  for 
most  of  the  praymg  towns,  in  the  beginning  ot  the  war,  had  put 
themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence,  and  had  made  forts  for 
their  security  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  it  was  suggested 
and  proposed  to  the  authority  of  the  country,  that  some  English 
men,  about  one  third  part,  might  have  been  joined  with  those 
Chrbtian  Indians  in  each  fort,  which  the  praying  Indians 
greatly  desired,  that  thereby  their  fidelity  might  have  been 
better  demonstrated,  and  that  with  the  assistance  and  company 
of  some  of  those  English  soldiers,  they  might  daily  scout  or 
range  the  woods  from  town  to  town,  in  their  several  assigned 
stations,  and  hereby  might  have  been  as  a  living  wall  to  guard 
the  English  frontiers,  and  consequently  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Jurisdiction,  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  might  have  pre- 
vented the  desolations  and  devastations  that  afterward  ensued. 
This  was  not  only  the  suggestion  of  some  English,  but  the 
earnest  desire  of  some  of  the  most  prudent  of  the  Christian 
Indians,  who  in  all  their  actions  declared  that  they  were  greatly 
ambitious  to  give  demonstration  to  the  English  of  their  fidelity 
and  good  affection  to  them  and  the  interest  of  the  Christian  re- 
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ligioD,  and  to  endeavour  all  that  in  them  lay  to  abate  and  take 
off  the  animosity  and  displeasure  that  they  perceived  was  en- 
kindled in  some  English  against  them  ;  and  hence  it  was  that 
they  were  always  found  ready  to  comply  cheerfully  with  all 
commands  of  the  English  authority.  But  such  was  the  un- 
happiness  of  their  affiiirs,  or  rather  the  displeasure  of  God  in 
the  case,  that  those  counsels  were  rejected,  and  on  the  contrary 
a  spirit  of  enmity  and  hatred  conceived  by  many  against  those 
poor  Christian  Indians,  as  I  apprehend  without  cause,  so  far  as 
I  could  ever  understand,  which  was,  according  to  the  operation 
of  second  causes,  a  very  great  occasion  of  many  distressing 
calamities  that  befell  both  one  and  the  other. 

The  great  God  who  overruleth  and  ordereth  all  counsels  and 
actions  for  the  bringing  to  pass  his  own  purpose  and  desire, 
was  pleased  to  darken  this  counsel  from  such  as  had  the  power 
to  put  it  in  practice  ;  and  although  there  was  a  demonstration, 
near  hand,  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut  for  the  benefit  of  such 
a  course  as  was  before  proposed  and  desired,  in  keeping  a  fair 
correspondence  with  their  neighbour  Indians,  the  Mohegans 
and  Pequods,  who  were  not  only  improved  by  the  English  in 
all  their  expeditions,  but  were  a  guard  to  the  frontiers,  whereby 
those  Indians,  upon  the  account  of  their  own  interest  (for  they 
had  no  principles  of  Christianity  to  fix  them  to  the  English), 
proved  very  faithful  and  serviceable  to  the  English,  and  under 
God  were  instrumental  for  the  preservation  of  that  Colony 
which  had  but  one  small  deserted  village  burnt  in  this  war,* 
and  very  little  of  their  other  substance  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 
I  have  often  considered  this  matter  and  come  to  this  result,  in 
my  own  thoughts,  that  the  most  holy  and  righteous  God  hath 
overruled  all  counsels  and  affairs  in  this,  and  other  things  relating 
to  this  war,  for  such  wise^  just,  and  holy  ends  as  these ; 

1st.  To  make  a  rod  of  the  barbarous  heathen  to  chastise  and 
punish  the  English  for  their  sins.  The  Liord  had,  as  our  faithful 
minister  often  declared,  applied  more  gentle  chastisements 
(gradually)  to  his  New  England  people ;  but  those  proving  in 
great  measure  ineffectual  to  produce  effectual  humiliation  and 
reformation,  hence  the  righteous  and  holy  Lord  is  necessitated 
to  draw  forth  this  smarting  rod  of  the  vile  and  brutish  heathen, 

*  "  All  the  buildings  in  Narraganset,  from  Providence  to  Stonington, 
a  tract  of  about  50  miles,  were  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed."— Trum- 
bull, Hist,  Con.  I.  351,  note.  The  place  destroyed  was  doubtless  in- 
cluded in  this  tract,  but  its  name  is  not  given. 
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who  indeed  have  been  a    very  scourge  unto  New  England, 
'  especially  unto  the  Jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 

2dly.  To  leach  war  to  the  young  generation  of  New  England, 
who  had  never  been  acquainted  with  it;  and  especially  to  teach 
old  and  young  how  little  confidence  is  to  be  put  in  an  arm  of 
flesh ;  and  to  let  them  see  if  God  give  commission  to  a  few 
(comparatively)  of  naked  men  to  execute  any  work  of  God, 
how  insignificant  nothings  are  numbers  of  men  well  armed  and 
provided,  and  endowed  with  courage  and  valor,  to  oppose  and 
conquer  the  enemy,  until  God  turn  the  balance.  It  was  ob- 
served by  some  judicious,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
English  soldiers  made  a  nothing  of  the  Indians,  and  many  spake 
words  to  this  effect,  that  one  Englishman  was  sufficient  to  chase 
ten  Indians ;  *  many  reckoned  it  was  no  other  but  Fieni,  vidij 
vici.  Surely  the  Lord  well  knew,  that  if  he  should  have  given 
his  people  victory,  before  they  were  in  some  measure  corrected 
of  this  sin  of  trusting  in  arm  of  flesh,  that  liltle  glory  would 
accrue  to  his  name  by  such  a  deliverance. 

3dly.  The  purging  and  trying  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
Godly  English  and  Christian  Indians,  certainly  was  another  end 
God  aimed  at  in  this  chastisement.  And  the  discovery  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  wickedness  in  some  that  were  ready  to  cry  **  Aha  !  " 
at  the  sore  calamity  upon  the  English  people  in  this  war,  and 
as  much  as  in  them  lay  to  overthrow  God's  work  in  Gospelizing 
the  poor  Indians. 

4thly.  Doubtless  one  great  end  God  aimed  at  was  the  pun- 
ishment and  destruction  of  many  of  the  wicked  heathen,  whose 
iniquities  were  now  full ;  the  last  period  whereof  was  their 
malignant  opposition  to  the  offers  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  Paka- 

•  This  was  no  doubt  true  ;  and  no  remark  on  the  contempt,  in  which 
the  poor  Indians  were  held  by  men  on  so  many  accounts  to  be  venerated, 
can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  following  note  by  Governor  Hutchin- 
son. "  It  seems  strange,"  says  lie,  "  that  men,  who  professed  to  believe, 
that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  should  so  early  and  upon  every  occasion,  take  care  to 
preserve  this  distinction.  Perhaps  nothing  has  more  effectually  defeat- 
ed the  endeavours  for  Christianizing  the  Indians.  It  seems  to  have  done 
more :  to  have  sunk  their  spirits,  led  them  to  intemperance,  and  extir- 
pated the  whole  race."  —  Col.  PaperSy  151.  This  remark  was  made  upon 
a  passage  in  Major  Gibbon's  instructions,  on  beinff  sent  against  the  Nar- 
ragansets  in  1645,  in  these  words :  "  You  are  to  nave  due  regard  to  the 
distance  which  is  to  be  observed  betwixt  Christians  and  Barbarians,  as 
well  in  wars  as  in  other  negotiations." 
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nahats  *  and  the  Narragansetts,  those  two  great  nations  upon 
whom  the  dint  of  war  hath  most  especially  fallen,  (for  they  are 
almost  totally  destroyed,)  had  once  and  again  the  Gospel  offered 
to  them.  But  their  chief  Sachems  malignantly  rejected  and 
opposed  it,  and  consequently  the  people  followed  their  exam- 
ples.! And  notwithstanding  they  were  very  conversant  among 
the  English,  especially  the  Narragansetts,  and  commendable 
for  their  industry  and  labor  among  the  English,  yet  had  the 
most  of  them  no  hearing  ears  unto  the  glad  tidings  of , salvation 
offered  in  the  Gospel,  and  very  few  of  them  delighted  in  com- 
munion with  the  Christian  Indians.  And  here  I  shall  insert  a 
matter  of  remark.  After  the  war  began  with  Philip,  the 
English,  having  cause  to  be  suspicious  of  the  Narragansetts, 
sent  some  soldiers  to  Mr.  Smith's,  of  Wickford,  that  lived  near 
them,  designing  thereby  to  put  upon  them  a  necessity  to  declare 
themselves  friends  or  enemies,  and  to  push  upon  them  the 
performances  of  former  articles  of  agreement  between  the 
English  and  them,  at  which  time,  being  in  July,  1675,  they 
complied  to  a  treatyj  of  continuing  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
the  English.  But  among  other  articles,  the  Narragansetts,  by 
their  agent  Potuche,^  urged  that  the  Englbh  should  not  send 
any  among  them  to  preach  the  Gospel  or  call  upon  them  to 
pray  to  God.  But,  the  English  refusing  to  concede  to  such  an 
article,  it  was  withdrawn,  and  a  peace  concluded  for  that  time. 
In  this  act  they  declared  what  their  hearts  were,  viz.  to  reject 
Christ  and  his  grace  offered  to  them  before.  But  the  Lord 
Jesus,  before  the  expiration  of  18  months,  destroyed  the  body  of 
the  Narragansett  nation,  that  would  not  have  him  to  reign  over 
them,  particularly  all  their  chief  Sachems  and  this  Potuche,  a 
chief  Counsellor  and  subtle  fellow,  who  was  taken  at  Rhode 
Island,  coming  voluntarily  there,  and  afterward  sent  to  Bostoa 
and  there  executed.  || 

*  Pokanokets,  Philip's  people. 

t  When  Mr.  Eliot  tried  to  engage  Philip's  attention  to  ^elimon,  the 
Sachem,  taking  hold  of  a  button  on  the  good  man's  ooat,  said,  he  cared 
no  more  for  his  religion  than  for  that  button.  —  Mather's  Magnolia,  Mr. 
Mayfaew  requested  of  Ninigret,  chief  of  the  Narragansets,  liberty  to 
preach  to  his  people ;  but  the  cMef  bid  him  go  and  make  the  English 
good  first,  and  in  effect  added,  that  so  long  as  tho  English  could  not 
agree  among  themselves  what  religion  was,  it  ill  became  them  to  teach 
others.    See  Life  of  Ninigret  in  Drake's  Book  qftfie  Indians. 

I  To  be  seen  in  Hubbard's  Marrative  and  Hutchinson's  History. 

JPotok. 

K  Potok  appears  to  have  been  a  stem  warrior  chie£    We  can  add  ba| 
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5thly.  And  lastly,  to  mention  no  more,  this  doubtless  was 
another  end  the  God  of  Heaven  aimed  at  in  this  war,  that  he 
might  magnify  his  rich  and  free  grace,  in  saving  and  delivering 
his  poor  New  England  people  at  last,  and  destroying  the  greater 
part  of  the  enemy,  and  subduing  others  under  them  ;  and  this 
was  by  his  own  hand  chiefly  done,  thereby  magnifying  his  grace 
in  answering  the  incessant  prayers  of  the  people  of  God  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  New  England. 
.But  I  shall  forbear  to  add  any  more  of  this  kind,  and  proceed 
now  to  declare  matter  of  fact. 

In  April,  1675  ,before  the  war  broke  forth  above  two  months, 
there  being,  the  March  preceding,  some  agitations  between  the 
Government  of  Plymouth,  and  Philip,  Sachem  of  Mount  Hope, 
concerning  the  murder  of  one  John  Sasamand,*  one  of  the 
Christian  Indians  belonging  to  Massachusetts ;  but  at  that  time 
he  lived  hi  Plymouth  Colony,  near  Taunton ,f  and  was  a  min- 
ister to  some  Christian  Indians  thereabouts.  And  Philip  was 
vehemently  suspected  to  be  the  contriver  of  this  murder,  though 
executed  by  others  ;  the  story  whereof  is  more  particularly  set 
down  by  Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hubbard,  in  their  histories 
of  the  war,  which  has  spared  me  the  labor  to  recite  it  in  this 
place  ;  only  thus  much  I  may  say,  pertinent  to  my  purpose,  that 
this  John  Sasamand  was  the  first  Christian  martyr  of  the  In- 
dians ;  for  it  is  evident  he  suffered  death  upon  the  account  of 
his  Christian  profession,  and  fidelity  to  the  English.  I  say, 
about  this  time,  the  beginning  of  April,  Waban,t  the  principal 

little  to  the  facts  concerning  him,  in  7^e  Book  of  the  Indians.  It 
would  seem,  according  to  the  author  of  «  Letters  to  London,"  that  he 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  forces  under  Major  Talcot ;  for,  after 
saying  that  they  had  killed  the  old  Queen,  Quaiapen,  and  Stone- wall 
John,  the  writer  goes  on,  "  Likewise  PoiuckCj  the  great  Indian  counsel- 
lor, (a  man,  considering  his  education,  of  a  wonderful  subtlety,)  was 
brought  prisoner  into  Rhode  Island."  His  residence  was  near  Point 
Judith,  in  1661.  A  complaint,  signed  by  him  and  several  others,  to  the 
goverament  of  Massachusetts,  is  on  file  in  the  State-House. 

*  Usually  written  Sassamon.  In  The  Book  of  the  Indians  will  be  found 
a  full  account  of  this  singular  Indian  ;  as,  besides  tlie  facts  in  Hubbard's 
and  Mather's  histories,  the  author  has  given  from  MS.  records  all  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  trial  and  execution  of  his  alleged  murderers. 

t  In  Middleborough,  near  Assawomset  Pond.  The  old  chief  Tuspe- 
quin,  whose  daughter  he  married,  gave  him  lands  to  settle  upon,  and  he 
preached  for  a  time  to  his  people. 

X  Written  at  first  Wauban,  whose  name  signified  a  wind.  He  was 
the  first  chief  to  profess  Cliristianity,  and  entertained  Mr.  £liot  in  his 
wigwam,  at  his  first  going  among  the  Niproucks  as  a  preacher  in  their 
own  language,  28  October,  1648. 
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Ruler  of  the  praying  Indians  living  at  Natick,  came  to  one  of 
the  magistrates  on  purpose,  and  informed  him  that  be  had 
ground  to  fear  that  Sachem  Philip  and  other  Indians,  his  eon- 
federates,  intended  some  mischief  shortly  to  the  English  and 
Chrrslian  Indians.  Again,  in  May,  about  six  Weeks  before  the 
war  began,  he  came  again  and  renewed  the  same.  Others  also 
of  the  Christian  Indians  did  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that 
when  the  woods  were  grown  thick  with  green  trees  then  it  was 
likely  to  appear,  earnestly  desiring  that  care  might  be  had  and 
means  used  for  prevention,  at  least  for  preparation  for  such  a 
thing ;  and  a  month  after  the  war  began.  About  the  21st  of 
June,  at  the  first  going  forth,  the  English  were  only  employed 
as  soldiers,  excepting  only  three  Indians  for  guides  went  with 
Capt.  Prentice,  viz.  one  James  and  Thomas  Quannapohutt, 
alias  Rumny  Marsh,*  and  Zecbary  Abram,  who  all  behaved 
themselves  valiantly  and  faithfully.  The  English  at  first 
thought  easily  to  chastise  the  insolent  doings  and  murderous 
practices  of  the  heathen.  But  it  was  found  another  manner  of 
thing  than  was  expected ;  for  our  men  could  see  no  enemy  to 
shoot  at,  but  yet  felt  their  bullets  out  of  the  thick  bushes  where 
they  lay  in  ambushments.  The  enemy  also  used  this  strata- 
gem, to  apparel  themselves  from  the  waist  upwards  with  green 
boughs,  that  our  Englishmen  could  not  readily  discern  them,  or 
distinguish  them  from  the  natural  bushes ;  this  manner  of 
fighting  our  men  had  little  experience  of,  and  hence  were 
under  great  disadvantages.  The  English  wanted  not  courage 
or  resolution,  but  could  not  discern  or  find  an  enemy  to  fight 
with,  yet  were  galled  by  the  enemy.  The  Council,  having 
advice  hereof  from  the  commanders  of  the  army,  judged  it  very 
necessary  to  arm  and  send  forth  some  of  the  praying  Indians 
to  assist  our  forces,  hereby  not  only  to  try  their  fidelity,  but  to 
deal  the  better  with  the  enemy  in  their  own  ways  and  methods, 
according  to  the  Indian  manner  of  fighting,  wherein  our  Indians 
were  well  skilled,  and  had  our  [their]  council  practised,!  and 
also  to  be  as  scouts  and  forlorns  to  the  English ;  for  the  Indians 
generally  excel  in  a  quick  and  strong  sight  for  the  discovery  of 

•  He  was  probably  called  Rumny  Marsh  from  his  having  lived  about 
that  place,  in  Chelsea,  hear  Boston.  There  has  been  a  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Kent,  Eng.,  from  time  immemorial. 

t  The  sense  being  incomplete  here,  some  part  of  the  sentence  is  prob- 
ably wanting,  or  some  word  or  words  were  mistaken  by  a  transcriber. 
Probably,  "  their  counsel."  Compare  page  445,  line  8,  and  page  447, 
Ime  1. 

VOL.  II.  56 
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any  thing ;  and  then  they  have  a  very  accurate  sagacity  in  dis- 
covering the  tracks  of  man  or  beast.  And  abo  they  are  subtle 
and  wily  to  accomplish  their  enterprise,  especially  they  keep  a 
deep  silence  in  their  marches  and  motions,  whereas  the  English 
are  more  prone  to  talk  to  one  another  and  make  a  noise, 
whereby  the  enemy,  discovering  them  before  they  come  near, 
either  prepare  for  them  or  take  their  flight,  as  is  most  for  their 
advantage.  And  here  I  shall  take  leave,  as  a  parenthesis,  to 
bsert  a  short  and  true  story  of  an  Indian  chief,  captain  under 
Uncas,  who  marching  in  this  war  as  scout  with  some  English 
soldiers  of  Connecticut,  one  of  the  English  soldiers  had  on  a 
new  pair  of  shoes  that  made  a  creaking  noise  as  they  travelled. 
The  Indian  captain  was  not  quiet  until  he  had  persuaded  the 
fellow  with  creaking  shoes  to  take  his  moccasins  and  wear 
them,  and  the  Indian  carried  the  Englishman's  shoes  at  his 
back,  and  went  himself  barefoot.  Another  English  soldier  had 
on  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  which  being  dry  made  a  rustling 
noise ;  the  Indian  captain  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  per- 
suaded the  man  to  take  off  his  breeches,  or  else  to  wet  them  in 
the  water  to  prevent  their  rustling.  By  this  relation,  which  is 
a  truth,  we  may  observe  how  circumspect  and  careful  they  are 
in  order  to  obtain  advantage  of  their  enemies. 

I615y  July  2.  But  to  proceed  to  our  purpose.  The 
Governor  and  Council  gave  their  orders  to  Major  Daniel 
Gookin  (unto  whom  a  peculiar  inspection  and  government  of 
the  praying  Indians  was  committed  by  authority  of  the  General 
Court)  to  raise  a  company  of  the  praying  Indians  forthwith, 
to  be  armed  and  furnished,  and  sent  to  the  army  at  Mount 
Hope.  In  pursuance  whereof  the  Major  forthwith  sent  to  all 
the  praying  Indians  for  one  third  part  of  their  able  men,  who 
all  readily  and  cheerfully  appeared^  and  being  enlisted  were 
about  52.*  These  being  armed  and  furnished  were  sent  to 
the  army  under  conduct  of  Capt.  Isaac  Johnson,t  ^h®  ^^^  ^^ 
July,  1675,  who  returned   back  after  he  had  delivered  them 

•  Hence  the  able  men  among  the  praying  Indians  at  this  time  amount- 
ed to  about  156.  The  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were  nearly  400, 
as  will  be  seen  elsewhere  stated. 

f  Capt  Johnson  was  one  of  the  earliest  emigrants  to  New  England, 
having  been  admitted  pi  freeman  of  Massachusetts  in  1635.  He  resided 
at  Roxbury,and  was  elected  Commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company, (as  the  corps  is  now  styled,)  in  1G67.  He  was  killed 
at  the  taking  of  Narraganset  fort,  Dec.  19tb,  1675. 
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to  Major  Savage,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  at  Mount 
Hope.  How  those  Indians  behaved  themselves  I  shall  say 
little,  not  being  an  eye-witi\ess  thereof,  but  both  Major  Savage, 
Capt.  Prentiss,  and  Capt.  Henchman,  chief  officers  in  the 
army,  give  testimony  that  the  most  of  them  acquitted  them- 
selves courageously  and  faithfully,  as  may  appear  by  a  certifi- 
cate (in  the  close  of  this  treatise)  under  their  hands. 

At  this  time  the  praying  Indians  at  Marlborough  were  in- 
creased to  about  40  men,  besides  women  and  children ;  which 
came  to  pass  by  the  advice  of  several  Christian  Indians  that 
came  to  them,  viz.  from  Hassanamesit,  Magunkoag,  Man- 
chage,*  and  Chobonokonomum,f  who  (when  the  troubles  in- 
creased) left  their  places,  and  came  into  Marlborough  under 
the  English  wing,  and  there  built  a  fort  upon  their  owe  land, 
which  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  English  town,  not  far  from 
the  church  or  Meeting- House  ;  hence  they  hoped  not  only  to 
be  secured,  but  to  be  helpful  to  the  English,  and  on  this  pass 
and  frontier  to  curb  the  common  enemy  ;  and  in  all  probability 
it  would  have  produced  that  effect,  but  the  most  holy  God  for 
the  chastisement  of  the  English  and  Indians  disposed  otherwise, 
as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 

These  Indianis  at  Marlborough,  some  of  them  having  been 
abroad  to  scout  in  the  woods  (according  to  the  Englishmen's 
order)  to  discover  the  enemy  and  secure  the  place,  they  met 
with  a  track  of  Indians  which  they  judged  to  be  a  greater  num- 
ber by  the  track,  and  upon  discovery  whereof  they  presently 
repaired  to  the  chief  militia  officer  of  the  town  named  Lieut. 
Ruddock,  and  informed  him  thereof,  who  presently  joined  some 
English  with  them,  and  sent  forth  to  pursue  the  track,  which 
they  did,  and  first  seized  five  Indians  and  after  two  more,  which 
were  in  all  seven ;  these  being  seized  were  forthwith  sent  down 
to  the  magistrates  at  Cambridge,  who  examined  them  and  found 
them  to  be  Indians  belonging  to  Narragansett,  Long  Island, 
and  Pequod,  who  had  all  been  at  work  about  seven  weeks  with 
one  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyng,  of  Dunstable,  upon  Merrimack  river ; 
and  hearing  of  the  wars  they  reckoned  with  their  master,  and 
getting  their  wages,  conveyed  themselves  away  without  his 
privity,  and  being  afraid  marched  secretly  through  the  woodsj 
designing  to  go  to  their  own  country,  until  they  were  intercept- 

»  Oxford.  t  In  Dudley, 
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ed  as  before.  This  act  of  our  Christian  Indians  of  Marlborough 
Vfzs  an  evident  demonstration  of  their  fidelity  to  the  English 
interest.  The  seven  prisoners,  after  further  examination  before 
the  council,  where  they  told  the  same  thing  as  before,  were  for 
a  few  days  committed  to  prison,  but  afterwards  released. 

But  to  return  to  our  purpose.  Notwithstanding  the  certifi- 
cate which  hereafter  follows,  and  is  before  touched,  concerning 
the  courage  and  fidelity  of  our  Christian  Indians  at  Mount 
Hope,  yet  I  am  not  ignorant  that  some  officers  and  soldiers  in 
the  army  who  had  conceived  much  animosity  against  all  Indians, 
disgusted  our  Christian  Indian  soldiers,  and  reported  ultimately 
concerning  them,  saying  that  they  were  cowards  and  skulked 
behind  trees  in  fight,  and  that  they  shot  over  the  enemies' 
heads,  and  such  like  reproaches ;  but,  as  the  proverb  says,  III 
will  speaks  no  good ;  but  certainly  none  could  better  know  their 
doings  than  their  particular  commanders,  who  have  subscribed 
the  certificate,  who  are  men  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  army  for 
honesty  and  fidelity.  This  I  do  also  know  upon  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  some  of  those  Indian  soldiers  at  their 
return  (viz.  John  Hunter,  Thomas  Qtiannapohitt,  and  Felix) 
brought  to  the  governor,  John  Leverett,  Esq.,  four  of  the  ene- 
mies' scalps,  slain  by  them  at  the  fight  at  or  near  Mount  Hope, 
for  which  they  had  a  reward  given  them.  In  this  expedition 
one  of  our  principal  soldiers  of  the  praying  Indians  was  slain,  a 
valiant  and  stout  man,  named  Job  Nesutan ;  he  was  a  very 
good  lin^ist  b  the  English  tongue,  and  was  Mr.  Eliot's  assist- 
ant and  mterpreter  in  his  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  other 
books  of  the  Indian  language.*  The  loss  of  such  a  useful  and 
trusty  man  was  great  in  the  forementioned  respects.  Besides, 
another  stout  Indian  of  86  was  wounded  by  accident,  and  lost 
the  use  of  his  right  arm,  his  name  Thomas  Rumny  Marsh,f 
the  manner  thus  ;  he,  being  a  horseman,  as  is  before  hinted, 
under  Captam  Prentiss,  they  being  at  a  stand  and  he  sitting  on 
his  horse,  set  the  butt  end  of  a  long  gun  he  carried  upon  the 
ground,  and  held  his  hand  upon  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  which 
was  charged ;  the  weather  bebg  hot,  and  the  horse  disturbed 
by  flies,  pawed  with  his  fore  foot,  and  turning  the  cock,  (which 
was  half  bent,)  the  piece  went  off  and  tore  his  hand  in  pieces. 

•  Mr.  Elliot  **  hired  an  old  Indian,  named  Job  Nesutan,  to  live  in  his 
family,  and  teach  him  his  lan^a^e."    See  Book  of  the  Indians,  iL  111. 
t  Called  oftener  Quanapohit,  the  same  ahready  noticed. 
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It  was  after  a  long  time  cured,  but  the  use  of  this  hand  lost ; 
yet  this  fellow  since  that  time  hath  done  very  good  service  as 
well  as  before,  as  may  afterward  be  mentioned. 

This  company  of  praying  Indians,  part  of  them  were  sent 
home  and  disbanded  after  25  days,  and  the  other  half  were 
not  disbanded  until  some  time  after  Philip  was  fled  out  of  his 
country,  and  those  Indians  were  part  of  the  number  that  pur- 
sued him;  and  had  their  counsel  been  practbed,  as  I  was 
credibly  informed  by  some  upon  the  place,  he  had  probably 
been  taken,  and  his  distressed  company  at  that  time ;  but  God 
darkened  that  counsel  from  us  at  that  time,  for  Philip's  iniquity 
being  not  yet  full,  and  the  Indian  rod  upon  the  English  backis 
bad  not  yet  done  Grod's  errand. 

About  the  26th  of  July,  fifty  Mohegans  belonging  to  Uncas, 
with  three  of  his  sons,  whereof  one  was  his  eldest  son  and  suc^ 
cesser,  named  Oneko,  came  into  Boston,  all  armed  with  guns, 
being  conducted  by  two  Englishmen  and  some  of  the  praying 
Indians  of  Natick,  where  they  lodged  the  night  before ;  they 
brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Fitch,  minister  of  Norwich, 
to  our   Governor  and  Council,  signifying  that  their  Sachem 
Uncas  had  sent  them  to  assist  the  English  against  their  enemy 
Philip ;  these  had  given  some  intimations  of  the  tender  of  their 
service  some  days  before,  by  six  messengers  sent  on  purpose, 
but  they  were  not  expectecl  to  come  so  speedily  as  they  did. 
July  29th,  those  50  Mohegans  and  three  of  our  praying  Indians 
of  Natick  being  joined  with  them  for  guides,  were  sent  forth 
from  Boston,  conducted  by  Quarter-Master  Swift,  and  a  'ply 
of  horse,  and  were  ordered  at  first  (by  the  Governor  of  Plym- 
outh, into  which  Colony  they  were  to  pass,)  to  march  toward 
Taunton ;  but  after  they  were  upon  their  way,  the  Governor  of 
Plymouth  sent  them  other  orders,  to  go  to  Rehobah,  or  See- 
konk,^  which  he  did  unwittingly,  not  then  knowing  any  thing  of 
Philip's  flight.     But  this  thing  was  so  ordered  by  the  divine 
band.     For  those  Mohegans  and  Natick  Indians  came  to  See- 
konk  the  night  before  that  Philip  and  all  his  company,  being 
judged  about  500  of  all  sorts,  men,  women  and  children,  passed 
on  the  end  of  Rehobah,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  town 
where  the  Mohegans  and  Naticks  quartered.  What  forces  could 
be  speedily  raised  in  those  parts  and  got  to  quarter,  to  pursue 
Philip,  which  were  not  above  ten  from  Taunton,  thirty-four 

*  Foraierly  one  town,  now  twa    Seekonk  or  Seakonk  is  Indian. 
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from  Providence,  and  thirty  from  Seekonk,  all  English,  who 
joining  together  with  the  Mohegans  and  Natick  Indians  made 
about  128  men,  these  pursued  the  enemy  vigorously  upon  the 
first  of  August,  being  the  Lord's  Day,  and  came  up  with  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  the  ene- 
my had  brought  his  best  men  into  the  war  to  oppose  our  forces 
Sursuers ;  but  our  men,  and  particularly  the  Mohegan  and 
fatick  Indians,  behaved  themselves  with  such  courage  and 
activity,  as  was  certified  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Newman,  of 
Rehobah,  a  minister  that  was  present  in  the  fight,  that  they 
slew  fourteen  of  the  enemies,  principally  men,  and  wounded 
divers  others,  whereof  one  Nimorod,*  a  chief  Captain  and 
Councillor  to  Philip,  was  one  slain ;  also  they  took  a  consider- 
able booty  which  the  Mohegan  Indians  loaded  themselves  with, 
which,  together  with  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the 
wounds  of  two  or  three  of  our  side,  (but  none  were  slain  of 
eigbty-six,)  occasioned  them  to  give  over  the  chase  for  a  time 
to  refresh  themselves.  In  the  interim,  the  enemy  got  such  a 
start  before  our  men  that  they  escaped,  though  Capt.  Hench- 
man, with  about  sixty-eight  men,  whereof  above  twenty  were 
of  our  Natick  Indians,  came  up  from  Pokasit,- where  he  kept 
garrison;  about  noon  that  day,  and  pursued  the  enemy  two  or 
three  days,  but  could  not  come  up  with  him,  nor  yet  Capt. 
Mosely,  who  was  sent  from  Boston,  with  fifty  dragoons,  to 
follow  the  chase,  could  not  overtake  the  enemy,  whose  time 
was  not  yet  come.  Our  praying  Indians  with  Capt.  Henchman, 
being  not  so  loaded  with  plunder  as  the  Mohegans,  moved  the 
Capt.  to  send  them  to  head  the  enemy.  But  he  thought  it 
not  prudent  to  break  his  small  company,  (for  the  Providertce, 
Taunton,  and  Seekonk  men  were  all  gone  home,)  and  to  hazard 
so  few  as  eight  Indians  were,  against  so  considerable  and  nu- 
merous, as  Philip  was  apprehended  then  to  be.  But  as  we 
were  also  certainly  informed  that  Philip  was  so  distressed  and 
clogged  at  that  time,  his  ammunition  almost  spent  also,  the 
Squaw  Sachem,t  and  her  people,  the  Womponoges,  (his 
greatest  strength,)  drawn  off  from  them  to  the  Narragansetts, 
that  he  had  little  above  fifty  able  men  left,  but  many  hundreds 
of  old  men,  women,  and  children ;  so  that  if  the  counsel  of  our 

*  ffboTtashum  was  his  Indian  name. 

t  Namumpum,  sister-in-law  to  Philip.  She  was  now  called  Weeta- 
moo,  and  her  husband's  name  was  Petananuit,  or  PeUr  ^unuUy  as  gen- 
erally pronounced. 


4- 
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Christian  Indians  had  been  put  in  practice,  according  to  rational 
probability  they  had  taken  or  slain  Philip,  and  so  retarded  his 
motion,  that  the  rest  might  have  come  up  with  him  and  de- 
stroyed his  party.  But  God's  providence  overruled  those  pru- 
dent suggestions,  and  permitted  this,  our  arch  enemy,  to  live 
longer,  to  be  a  scourge  to  us. 

About  the  latter  part  of  July,  1675,  the  Council  sent  Capt. 
Edward  Hutchinson  as  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Nip- 
muck  Indians,  and  as  a  guard  and  assistant  to  him,  Capt. 
Wheeler  and  twenty-five  of  his  troops  were  sent  with  him,  and 
three  of  our  Christian  Indians  for  guides  and  intei^reters, 
named  Joseph  and  Sampson,  brothers,  and  sons  to  old  Robin 
Petuhanit,  deceased,  a  good  man  who  lived  at  Hasanamoset, 
together  with  George  Memecho,  their  kinsman :  these  three 
accompanied  Captain  Wheeler  and  Captain  Hutchinson^  and 
were  with  them  at  the  swamp  near  Quabage,  when  the  Nip- 
muck  Indians  perfidiously  set  upon  our  men  and  slew  seven* 
of  our  men  and  wounded  others;  the  Indian,  George,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  came  home  afterward  and 
brought  good  intelligence.  The  other  two  brothers,  Joseph 
and  Sampson,  acquitted  themselves  very  industriously  and  faith- 
fully, and,  by  their  care  and  skilful  conduct,  guided  Captain 
Hutchinson  and  Captain  Wheeler  with  their  company  in  safety 
to  Brookfield,  an  English  town  near  adjacent,  which  was  in 
a  few  hours  after  attacked  by  those  Indians,  and  most  of  it 
burnt.  They  had  only  time  to  get  together  into  one  of  the 
best  houses,  which  was  the  same  where  the  two  wounded 
Captains  Hutchinson  and  Wheeler  were,  with  the  remnant  of 
their  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants,  which,  that  night  and  the 
next  day,  was  besieged  and  assaulted  by  the  enemy,  and 
divers  attempts  made  to  fire  it.  The  particular  relation  of  the 
matter  is  declared  in  the   history  of  the   wars,f  and  another 

*  Wheeler  in  his  narrative  says  eight,  and  gives  their  names,  as 
follows  :  Zachariah  Philips  of  Boston,  Timothy  Parley  of  Bilerica, 
Edward  Colebom  of  Chelmsford,  Samuel  Smedly  of  Concord,  Sydrach 
Hopgood  of  Sudbury,  Sergeant  Ajrres,  Serjeant  Joseph  Pritchard,  and 
Corporal  John  Coy  of  Brookfield.  Mr.  Hubbard  states  the  right  num- 
ber, but  in  the  "Letter  to  London,"  [p.  20,  Drake's  edition,]  sixteen 
are  said  to  have  been  killed  "  at  once." 

t  This  valuable  narrative,  which  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  historian  Hutchinson,  was  reprinted  in  1827,  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society,  in  the  second  volume  of  their  CollectioDs, 
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printed  paper  put  forth  by  Capt.  Wheeler,  being  a  narrative 
of  the  matter,  wherein  he  mentions  nothing  of  those  Indians' 
service,  but  yet  gave  them  a  certificate  under  his  hand  in 
these  words. 

'^  These  are  to  certify  that  Joseph  and  Sampson,  Indians, 
that  were  our  guides  in  the  Nipmuck  country,  behaved 
themselves  courageously  and  faithfully,  and  conducted  our 
distressed  company  in  the  best  way  from  the  swamp,  where 
we  were  wounded  and  divers  slain,  unto  the  town  of  Brook- 
field,  aod  all  the  time  of  our  being  with  them,  in  the  inn 
of  Brookfield,  when  the  enemy  attacked  us,  those  two  Indians 
behaved  themselves  as  honest  and  stout  men. 

'*  Witness  my  hand,  the  20th  of  August,  1675. 

Thomas  Wheeler." 

This  certificate  those  Indians  had,  and  I  saw  it,  and  took 
a  copy  of  it,  and  I  spoke  with  Captain  Wheeler  before  his 
death,*  and  he  owned  it.  Besides,  James  Richardson,  now 
Lieutenant,  belonging  to  the  army  and  living  at  Chelmsford, 
and  several  others  that  were  in  that  action  and  are  yet  alive, 
owned  the  same  thing ;  and  moreover,  both  Captain  Wheeler 
and  Lieutenant  Richardson  informed  me  that  the  two  Indians 
beforenamed,  told  Captain  Hutchison,  before  the  Indians  per- 
fidiously assaulted  their  company,  that  they  much  doubted  the 
fidelity  of  those  Nipmuck  Indians,  and  feared  they  would 
be  treacherous,  and  earnestly  persuaded  Capt.  Hutchison  and 
the  rest  not  to  adventure  to  go  to  them  at  the  swamp;  and 
gave  him  some  demonstrations  of  it,  for  there  were  two  English 
there  sent  the  day  before  the  mischief,  and  they  then  observed 
that  which  was  a  ground  of  their  fears.  But  the  Captain,  being 
a  man  of  spirit  and  intent  upon  his  trust,  would  proceed,  and 
so  lost  not  only  his  own  life  but  others  also,  for  though  he 
was  not  killed  upon  the  place,  yet  he  died  of  his  wounds 
soon  after.f  But  this  shows  the  prudence  and  fidelity  of  the 
Christian  Indians;  yet  notwithstanding  all  this  service  they 
were,  with  others  of  our  Christian  Indians,  through  the  harsh 

-  ♦  He  died  10th  December,  the  next  year,  1676.  —  Farmer. 

t  Namely,  19th  August  Prom  Brookfield  he  was  carried  to  Marl- 
borough, where  he  diea.  He  was  an  ancestor  of  Governor  Hutchinson, 
the  historian. 
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dealings  of  some  English,  in  a  manner  constrained,  for  want  of 
shelter,  protection,  and  encouragement,  to  fall  off  to  the  enemy 
at  Hassanamesil,  the  story  whereof  follows  in  its  place;  and 
one  of  them,  viz.  Sampson,  was  slain  in  fight,  by  some  scouts 
of  our  praying  Indians,  about  Watchuset;  and  the  other, 
Joseph,  taken  prisoner  in  Plymouth  Colony,  and  sold  for 
a  slave  to  some  merchants  at  Boston,  and  sent  to  Jamaica, 
but  upon  the  importunity  of  Mr.  Elliot,  which  the  master  of 
the  vessel  related  to  him,  was  brought  back  again,  but  not 
released.  His  two  children  taken  prisoners  with  him  were 
redeemed  by  Mr.  Elliot,  and  afterwarid  his  wife,  their  mother, 
taken  captive,  which  woman  was  a  sober  Christian  woman^ 
and  is  employed  to  teach  school  among  the  Indians  at  Con- 
cord, and  her  children  are  with  her,  but  her  husband  held 
as  before,  a  servant;  though  several  that  know  the  said 
Joseph  and  his  former  carriage,  have  interceded  for  his  re- 
lease, but  cannot  obtain  it;  some  informing  authority  that 
he  had  been  active  against  the  English  when  he  was  with 
the  enemy.  There  were  several  others  of  our  praying  In- 
dians employed  for  guides  to  the  forces  sent  us  by  Major 
Willard,*  to  Brookfield,  and  with  Capt.  Lathrop  and  Lieut. 
Curtis  and  Daniel  Champney,  in  several  enterprises  and  afiairs 
committed  to  them,  both  for  the  release  of  Brookfield,  and  to 
speak  with  the  Nipmucks,  before  they  broke  out  into  hostility, 
aJl  which  Indians  acquitted  themselves  faithfully  according  to 
their  several  employments  and  betrustments.  But,  notwith- 
standing those  signal  and  faithful  services  done  by  those 
Christian  Indians,  and  divers  others  not  here  related,  yet  the 
animosity  and  rage  of  the  common  people  increased  against 
them,  that  the  very  name  of  a  praying  Indian  was  spoken 
against,  in  so  much,  that  some  wise  and  principal  men  did 
advise  some  that  were  concerned  with  them,  to  forbear  giving 
that  epithet  of  praying.f  This  rage  of  the  people,  as  I  contend, 
was  occasioned  from  hence.  Because  much  mischief  being 
done   and   English   blood   shed   by    the   brutish   enemy,  and 

•  Major  Simon  Willard  was  an  active  officer  during  this  war  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  24th  April,  1676,  at  Charlestown,  where  he 
was  then  holding  a  court 

f  So  obnoxious  were  the  friends  of  the  "Praying  Indians"  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  that  Gookin  said  on  the  bench,  while  holding  a 
Court,  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  along  the  streets ;  and  the  author  of 
"  A  Letter  to  London^''  q^jb,  « that  his  ( Gookin's)  taking  the  Indians'  part 
so  much,  had  made  him  a  by- word  among  men  and  boys." 

VOL.  II.  57 
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because  some  neighbour  ludians  to  the  English  at  Quabage, 
Hadley,  and  Springfield  (though  none  of  those  were  praying 
Indians)  had  proved  perfidious  and  were  become  enemies, 
hence  it  was  that  all  the  Indians  are  reckoned  to  be  false  and 

f)erfidious.  Things  growing  to  this  height  among  the  Eng- 
ish,  the  Governor  and  Council,  against  their  own  reason  and 
inclination,  were  put  upon  a  k'md  of  necessity,  for  gratifying  the 
people,  to  disband  all  the  praying  Indians,  and  to  make  and 
publish  an  order  to  confine  them  to  five  of  their  own  villages, 
and  not  to  stir  above  one  mile  from  the  centre  of  such  place, 
upon  peril  of  their  livesr  The  copy  of  which  order  here 
follows. 

"  At  a  Council  held  in  Boston^  August  SOth,  1675. 

"  The  Council  judging  it  of  absolute  necessity  for  security  of 
the  English  and  Indians  in  amity  with  us,  that  they  be  re- 
strained their  usual  commerce  with  the  English  and  hunting 
in  the  woods,  during  the  time  of  hostility  with  those  that  are 
our  enemies ;  do  order,  that  all  those  Indians,  that  are  desirous 
to  approve  themselves  faithful  to  the  English,  be  confined  to 
the  several  places  underwritten,  until  the  Council  shall  take 
further  order,  and  that  they  so  order  the  setting  of  their 
wigwams  that  they  may  stand  compact  in  one  place  of  their 
plantations  respectively,  where  it  may  be  best  for  their  own 
provision  and  defence,  and  that  none  of  them  do  presume  to 
travel  above  one  mile  from  the  centre  of  such  of  their  dwel- 
lings unless  in  company  of  some  English,  or  in  their  service, 
excepting  for  gathering  in  their  com  with  one  Englishman  in 
company,  on  peril  of  being  taken  as  our  enemies,  or  their 
abettors.  And  in  case  any  of  them  be  taken  without  the 
limits  aforesaid  except  as  above  said,  and  do  lose  their  lives, 
or  be  otherwise  damnified  by  English  or  Indians ;  the  Council 
do  hereby  declare  that  they  shall  account  themselves  wholly 
innocent,  and  their  blood,  or  other  damage  by  them  sustained, 
will  be  upon  their  own  heads.  Also  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  Indians,  that  are  now  in  amity  with  us,  to  entertain  any 
strange  Indians,  or  to  receive  any  of  our  enemies'  plunder, 
but  shall  from  time  to  time  make  discovery  thereof  to  some 
English  that  shall  be  appointed  for  that  end  to  sojourn  with 
them,  on  penalty  of  being  accounted  our  enemies,  and  to  be 
proceeded  against,  as.  such. 

"Also,  wliereas  it  is  the  manner  of  the  heathen  that  are  now 
in  hostility  with   us,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  civil  nations, 
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to  execute  their  bloody  msolences  by  stealth,  aod  skulking 
in  small  parlies,  declining  all  open  decision  of  the  controversy, 
either  by  treaty  or  by  the  sword ;  the  Council  do  therefore 
order,  that  after  the  publication  of  the  provision  aforesaid,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  whether  English  or  Indian,  that 
shall  find  any  Indian  travelling  in  any  of  our  towns  or  woods, 
contrary  to  the  limits  abovenamed,  to  command  them  under 
their  guard  and  examination,  or  to  kill  and  destroy  them  as 
they  best  may  or  can.  The  Council  hereby  declaring,  that 
it  will  be  most  acceptable  to  them,  that  none  be  killed  or 
wounded,  that  are  willmg  to  surrender  themselves  into  custody. 
"  The  places  of  the  Indians'  residence  are,  Natick,  Punqua- 
pog,  Nashobah,  Wamesit,  and  Hassanamesit.  And  if  there 
be  any  that  belong  to  other  places,  they  are  to  repair  to  some 
one  of  these. 

"By  the  Council. 

Edward  Rawson,  Secretary,'^ 

By  this  order  (which  the  Council  was  m  a  manner  neces- 
sitated to  put  forth  to  quiet  the  people)  the  poor  Christian 
Indians  were  reduced  to  great  sufferings,  being  hindered  from 
their  hunting  and  looking  after  their  cattle,  swine,  and  getting 
in  their  com,  or  laboring  among  the  English  to  get  clothes, 
and  many  other  ways  incommoded ;  also,  were  daily  exposed 
to  be  slain  or  imprisoned,  if  at  any  time  they  were  found 
without  tbeir  limits.  And  there  wanted  not  some  English  (ill 
willmg  to  them),  that  took  occasion  to  seize  upon  them,  and 
take  away  their  guns,  and  detain  them  to  this  day,  and  to 
bring  them  to  prison.  And  whereas  it  was  ordered  and  in- 
tended by  the  Council,  that  two  or  three  Englishmen  should 
be  kept  at  every  one  of  the  Indian  plantations  aforesaid,  to 
bspect  their  carriage  and  conversation,  (which  thing  the 
Indians  earnestly  desired,)  but  few  were  found  willing  to  live 
among  them,  only  at  iNatick  two  persons  were  persuaded  to 
reside,  viz.  John  Watson,  senior,  and  Henry  Prentiss,  of 
Cambridge ;  and  for  a  short  space  some  others  took  turns  to 
keep  at  Punkapog,  but  they  were  changed  weekly,  and  so  I 
have  not  an  account  of  their  names.  But  those  two  above- 
named  sojourned  with  the  Natick  Indians  (where  were  the 
greatest  number)  for  many  weeks,  yea,  until  they  were 
removed  to  Deer  Island.  And  those  two  persons  were  men 
of  good  credit  for  piety  and  honesty,  who  did  give  a  very  good 
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testimony  of  the  honest  and  sober  deportment  of  those  Indians, 
which  appears  by  the  certificate  following,  subscribed  by  them. 

"Whereas  we,  John  Watson,  senior,  and  Henry  Prentiss, 
were  appointed  by  the  Hon'ble  Council  of  Massachusetts, 
in  New-England,  to  reside  among  the  praying  Indians  living 
at  Natick,  to  observe  and  inspect  their  manners  and  conversa- 
tion, which  service  we  attended  for  about  twelve  weeks :  during 
all  this  time,  we  carefully  observed  their  carriage  and  demeanor, 
and  do  testify  on  their  behalf,  that  they  behaved  themselves 
both  religiously  towards  God,  and  respectively,  obediently, 
and  faithfully  to  the  English ;  and  in  testimony  of  the  truth 
hereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  the  of  1677. 

John  Watson,  Senior, 
Henry  Prentiss." 

I  have  also  spoken  with  some  of  the  English  that  inspected 
the  Indians  at  Punkapog,  and  in  particular  with  Quarter- 
master Thomas  Swift,  who  testified  the  same  thing  for  sub- 
stance, concerning  the  Christian  Indians  living  there ;  and  he 
also  said  that  others  who  were  there  affirmed  the  same  thing. 
By  all  these  testimonies  (and  many  others  that  might  be 
produced  if  need  required)  it  is  most  evident,  that  the  jeal- 
ousies and  suspicions  of  some  Englishmen  concerning  those 
poor  Christians  were  groundless  and  causeless,  which  will 
more  evidently  appear  hereafter ;  and  one  thing  I  shall  here 
add,  that  Corporal  John  Watson  before  named  (a  discreet 
and  sober  man)  hath  more  than  once  ^spoken  in  my  hearing, 
that,  before  he  sojourned  among  these  Christian  Indians,  he 
bad  entertained  much  animosity,  prejudice,  and  displeasure 
in  his  mind,  against  them,  and  judged  them  such  as  they  were 
vulgarly  represented  to  be.  But  aftec  he  had  some  time  lived 
with  them,  he  received  such  full  satisfaction,  and  was  so  fully 
convinced  of  his  former  error,  that  he  said  he  was  ashamed 
of  himself  for  his  harsh  aspersion  of  them  only  upon  common 
fame ;  and  this  he  testified,  not  only  in  my  hearing,  but  before 
the  Governor  and  Council,  and  General  Court,  and  many 
others  that  inquired  of  him  how  the  Indians  carried  it.  So 
that  he  became  an  apologist  for  them,  as  occasion  was  offered, 
insomuch  that  some  accounted  him  also  an  ofiender  for  so 
speaking. 

Notwithstanding  the   Council's   endeavours   in   the   former 
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orders,  and  the  testimony  of  these  English  witnesses  on  behalf 
of  the  Christian  Indians,  yet  the  clamors  and  animosity  among 
the  common  people  increased  daily,  not  only  against  those  In- 
dians, but  also  all  such  English  as  were  judged  to  be  charitable  to 
them.  And  particularly,  many  harsh  reflections  and  speeches 
were  uttered  against  Major  Daniel  Gookin,  and  Mr.  John  Elliot, 
the  former  of  whom  had  been  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  approbation  of  the  Hon- 
orable Governor  and  Corporation  for  Gospelizing  those  Indians, 
to  rule  and  govern  those  Indians  about  twenty  years,  and  the 
latter  had  been  their  teacher  and  minister  about  thirty  years, 
as  if  they  did  support  and  protect  those  Indians  against  the 
English ;  whereas  (God  knows)  there  was  no  ground  for  such 
an  imputation,  but  was  a  device  and  contrivance  of  Satan  and 
his  instruments,  to  hinder  and  subvert  the  work  of  religion 
among  the  Indians ;  for  neither  had  any  of  our  Christian  Indians 
been  justly  charged,  either  with  unfaithfulness,  or  treachery 
towards  the  English,  since  the  war  begun  (that  I  know  of.) 
But  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  had  discovered  the 
treachery,  particularly  Walcut  the  ruler  of  Philip,  before 

he  began  any  act  of  hostility,  as  is  before  mentioned,  and  since 
the  war  have  served  the  English  faithfully,  but  yet  must  be 
content  to  receive  such  retribution  from  too  many,  (at  whose 
hands  they  have  deserved  other  things,)  but  now  Doth  the 
Christian  Indians,  and  all  that  favored  them  are  enemies 
to  the  English,  and  ought  to  be  proceeded  against  accordingly, 
if  some  men  might  have  had  their  wills,  so  great  was  the  rage 
and  unreasonable  prejudice  of  many  at  this  time.  It  might 
rationally  have  been  considered,  that  those  two  persons  above- 
named,  who  had  (one  of  them  for  above  twenty  years,  and 
the  other  about  thirty  years,)  been  acquainted  with,  and  con- 
versant among  those  Christian  Indians,  should  have  more 
knowledge  and  experience  of  them  than  others  had,  and 
consequently  should  be  able  to  speak  more  particularly  con- 
cerning such  of  those  Indians  whom  they  knew  (according  to 
a  judgment  of  charity)  to  be  honest  and  pious  persons.  And 
if  at  such  a  time,  they  should  have  been  wholly  silent  and 
remiss  in  giving  a  modest  testimony  concerning  them  when 
called,  thereunto,  God  might  justly  have  charged  it  upon  them, 
as  a  sin  and  neglect  of  their  duty,  had  they  for  fear  declined 
to  witness  the  truth  for  Christ,  and  for  these  his  poor  distressed 
servants,  some  of  the  Christian  Indians.     And  m  this  day  of 
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Massah  and  Meribah,  some  that  have  the  repute  and  I  hope 
truly  godly  men,  were,  so  far  gone  with  the  temptation,  that 
they  accounted  it  a  crime  in  any  man  to  say  that  they  hoped 
some  of  those  Indians  were  pious  persons,  or  that  they  had 
grounds  of  persuasion  that  such  and  such  would  be  saved.  This 
cruel  frame  of  spirit  (for  I  can  give  it  no  gentler  denomination) 
arose  I  apprehend  from  a  double  ground,  first,  the  malice  of 
Satan  against  Christ's  work  among  those  Indians  and  to 
binder  their  progress  in  religion ;  for  they  finding  Englishmen, 
professing  Christian  religion,  so  enraged  against  them,  and 
mjurious  to  them  without  cause,  as  they  well  knew  in  their 
own  consciences,  whatever  others  thought  or  spake  to  the 
contrary,  this  was  a  sore  temptation  to  such  weak  ones  and 
litde  children  as  it  were  in  the  ways  of  Christianity,  and  hereby 
to  incline  them  to  apostasy,  and  if  the  devil  by  this  stratagem 
could  have  prevailed,  then  the  whole  work  of  Christ  among 
them,  so  spoken  of,  blessed  and  owned  by  the  Lord,  would 
have  been  utterly  overthrown ;  this  would  have  gratified  Satan 
and  his  instruments  greatly. 

A  second  root  of  this  trouble  arose  from  the  perfidious 
and  unfaithful  dealing  of  the  wicked  Indians,  and  their  causeless 
rage  and  cruelty  and  fury  against  the  English,  and  particularly 
the  Springfield  and  Northampton  Indians,  who  lived  near  the 
English  and  seemed  to  carry  it  fair  for  a  time,  but  at  last 
proved  perfidious  and  treacherous.  But  there  was  not  one 
of  them  that  ever  I  heard  of,  that  was  a  pretender  to  Christian 
religion.  This  defection  of  those  Indians  (though  some  near 
the  mark  have  been  ready  to  say  that  if  they  were  prudently 
managed  as  others  of  their  neighbours  the  Mohegans  were, 
they  might  have  continued  in  amity  and  been  helpful  to  the 
English  to  this  day,)  but  their  defection  at  this  time  had 
a  tendency  to  exasperate  the  English  against  all  Indians,  that 
they  would  admit  no  distinction  between  one  Indian  and  an- 
other, forgetting  that  the  Scriptures  do  record  that  sundry  of 
the  heathen  in  Israel's  time,  being  proselyted  to  the  Church, 
proved  very  faithful  and  worthy  men  and  women ;  as  Uriah 
the  Hittite,  Zeleg  the  Ammonite,  Ithmah  the  Moabite,  1st 
Chron.  xi.  39,  41,  46.  And  Rahab  the  harlot,  and  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  and  divers  others,  men  and  women.  But  this  is 
no  wonder  that  wicked  men,  yea,  sometimes  godly  men,  are 
angry  and  displeased  with  others  that  fear  God,  and  too 
readUy  pass  judgment  on  them  that  they  are  hypocrites  and 
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naught,  especially  if  there  be  occasion  given  by  the  falls  o{ 
any  that  profess  religion.  And  because  this  is  a  matter  of 
moment  I  shall  now  come  in  order  to  relate  a  true  story  of  the 
sufferings  of  several  of  the  Christian  Indians  about  this  time^ 
which,  with  the  circumstances  about  it,  and  consequences  of 
it,  pi:oved  matter  of  great  offence  to  the  English  and  Indians, 
and  laid  a  foundation  of  very  much  trouble  and  affliction  not 
only  to  the  Indians  but  the  English  also,  and  a  cause  why 
some  of  them  afterwards  were  put  upon  the  temptations  to 
be  willing  to  go  away  with  the  enemy.  Being  surprised  by 
the  enemy  at  a  remote  place,  where  they  were  gathering  their 
com,  and  they  being  generally  unarmed  could  not  defend 
themselves,  and  so  were  necessitated  to  comply  with  the 
enemy.  But  of  the  particular  account  of  the  matter  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter  if  God  please,  and  therefore 
shall  pass  it  now.  On  the  30th  of  August,  one  of  the  captains  * 
of  the  army  (being  instigated  thereunto  by  some  people  of 
those  parts,  no  lovers  of  the  Christian  Indians,)  sent  down  to 
Boston  with  a  guard  of  soldiers,  pinioned  and  fastened  with 
lines  from  neck  to  neck,  fifteen  of  those  Indians  that  lived 
with  others  of  them  upon  their  own  lands,  and  in  their  own 
fort  at  Okonhome^itt  near  Marlborough,  where  they  were 
orderly  settled  and  were  under  the  fkiglish  conduct,  and 
firequently  improved  to  scout  about  the  plantation,  and  that 
to  the  very  great  satisfaction  and  acceptance  of  many  wise  and 

1)rudent  men  of  the  place  ;  and  besides  they  were  ready  to  be 
or  guides  and  pilots  to  our  soldiers  that  passed  that  way  to 
the  westward,  and  had  been  often  improved  upon  that  account; 
which  things  were  done  before.  And  though  afterward  these 
Indians,  by  the  procurement  of  some  of  their  back  friends,  were 
to  be  removed  from  this  place  to  one  of  the  other  five  allowed 
places,  which  order  before  mentioned  was  made  but  the  same 
day  they  were  seized,  viz.  the  30th  of  August,  1675,  and 
so  it  took  not  yet  place,  and  these  Indians  were  orderly  settled 
here  at  this  time ;  and  it  had  been  well  for  the  country  and 
for  Marlborough  in  particular  if  they  had  never  been  disobliged 
or  removed  from  thence;  I  conceive  it  might  have  been  in- 
strumental to  save  many  a  man's  life  and  much  loss  otherwise ; 
for  this  company  of  Indians  in  this  place,  had  they  been 
cherished,  conducted,  and  assisted  by  the  English,  would  accord- 

*  Captain  Samuel  Mosely.  —  Letter  to  Lcmdan. 
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ing  to  an  eye  of  reason  been  as  a  wall  of  defence  to  the  western 
frontiers  of  Massachusetts  Colony  ;  where  raost  of  our  danger 
lay,  and  where  raost  mischief  was  afterwards  done.  But  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord  must  stand,  and  his  purpose  to  chastise 
the  poor  English  very  sharp,  and  Indians  also,  must  be  accom- 
plished ;  therefore  good  counsel  was  hid  from  us,  and  jealousies 
and  animosities  inci-eased  and  fomented  among  us.  I  shall 
not  here  recite  the  reasons  moving  the  instigators  unto  this 
action,  tliough  I  have  seen  and  could  produce  the  copy  of  the 
petition  of  Senonatt  unto  the  Council,  about  this  time.  But 
there  are  some  ready  to  conjecture  that  the  occult  and  main 
reason  inducing  some  of  them  to  desire  to  be  rid  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  Indians,  was  in  respect  of  a  fair  tract 
of  land,  belonging  to  them  (near  Marlborough)  not  only  by 
natural  right  but  by  a  grant  from  the  General  Court  in  the 
Massachusetts  Colony ;  and  this  is  more  latent  now  than  here- 
tofore, for  some  of  the  people  of  those  parts  have  very  lately, 
in  the  spring  1677,  not  only  taken  away  the  fencing  stuff 
from  about  the  Indians'  lands,  but  taken  away  some  cartloads 
of  their  young  apple  trees  and  planted  them  in  their  own 
lands.  And  when  some  of  those  Indians  made  some  attempts 
to  plant  (by  order  from  authority)  upon  their  own  lands  in  the 
spring  1677,  some  person  of  that  place  expressly  forbid  them, 
and  threatened  them  if  they  came  there  to  oppose  them,  so 
that  the  poor  Indians  being  put  into  fears  returned,  and  dared 
not  proceed;  and  yet  those  . Indians  that  went  to  plant  were 
such  as  had  beep  with  the  English  all  the  war,  and  were  not 
at  all  obnoxious.  But  I  have  been  longer  than  I  intended 
in  the  preface  to  that  matter,  fain  to  relate ;  the  pretence  for 
seizing  these  fifteen  Marlborough  Indians  and  sending  them 
down  as  prisoners  was  this,  that  eleven  of  them  had  committed 
a  notorious  murder  upon  seven  English  persons  at  Lancaster 
upon  a  Lord's  day,  August  22d ;  the  next  and  immediate 
accuser  of  these  Indians  was  one  David,  an  Indian,  one  of  the 
fifteen,  who  being  suspected  for  shooting  at  a  lad  belonging  to 
the  English  of  Marlborough  that  was  sent  out  by  his  master  to 
look  up  some  sheep,  this  David  being  apprehended  by  the 
aforesaid  captain  upon  the  former  suspicion,  and  fastened  to 
a  tree  to  be  shot  to  death,  and  fearing  to  drink  of  the  same  cup 
as  his  brother  Andrew  had  done  a  fortnight  before,  being  shot 
to  death  by  some  soldiers  at  the  same  place.*     Indeed  An- 

*  About  2l8t  August,  1675,  <<  Capt  Mosely  took  two  Indians,  the 
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drew,  having  been  several  months  before  the  war  gone  upon 
a  hunting  voyage  towards  the  Lakes  and  French  plantations, 
returning  home  a  month  before  this  time,  fell  into  the  enemies' 
quarters  about  Quabage,  and  was  charged  to  be  present  with 
the  Indians  at  the  swamp  when  they  did  that  perfidious  vil- 
lany  against  Captain  Wheeler  and  Captain  Hutchinson,  before 
touched ;  but,  some  time  after,  he  and  his  son-in-law  left  the 
enemy  and  came  into  the  woods  near  Marlborough,  where  they 
were  taken  by  Indian  scouts  belonging  to  Marlborough,  and 
particularly  by  some  of  them  now  accused;  and  Andrew, 
brought  to  the  English,  was  accused  of  being  with  the  enemy 
at  Quabage,  and  so  immediately  shot  to  death  without  acquaint- 
ing the  Council  before  it  was  done ;  for  which  the  actors 
incurred  blame,  because  there  might  have  been  good  use 
made  of  his  examination  before  his  death,  to  have  understood 
the  state  and  numbers  of  the  enemy ;  indeed,  had  it  not  been 
a  boisterous  season  at  this  time,  the  actors  would  have  been 
more  severely  animadverted  upon.  But  David,  as  aforesaid, 
being  fastened  to  a  tree,  and  guns  bent  at  him,  feared  death,  and 
being  offered  a  reprieve  if  he  would  confess  truth,  he  promised 
something,  and  so  was  unbound,  and  then  accused  eleven  of 
the  Indians  then  at  the  fort,  and  now  prisoners,  to  be  murderers 
of  the  English  at  Lancaster  before  mentioned;  "but,"  said  he, 
"  I  did  not  see  it  done,  neither  was  I  there,  but  I  heard  some 
speak  so."  David  was  hereupon  released  from  present  death,  but 
yet  was  sent  down  prisoner  with  the  rest,  and  being  examined 
before  the  Council,  he  at  first  owned  that  he  had  said  so  to 
the  Captain,   at  Marlborough ;  but  afterward,  upon  the  trial 

father  and  his  sod,  and  willing  to  examine  them  both  apart^  proceeded 
thus :  Took  the  old  man  and  bound  him  to  a  tree ;  after  he  was  so 
bound,  he  sent  away  the  son  by  a  file  of  men  out  of  sight ;  the  old  man 
there  confessed  he  was  a  praymg  Indian,  and  that  he  was  only  hunting 
for  deer  thereabouts,  but  said  his  son  was  one  of  those  men  that  wound- 
ed Capt  Hutchinson.  So  then,  after  thoy  had  pumped  him  as  hard  as 
they  could,  the}^  fired  a  gun  with  no  bullet  in  it  over  his  head,  untied 
him,  and  sent  him  another  way  with  a  file  out  of  sight ;  then  brought 
they  his  son,  bound  in  like  manner ;  they  telling  him  tliat  they  had  shot 
his  father,  and  would  shoot  him  also,  if  he  would  not  confess  what  he 
was  and  what  he  knew.  He  fairly  told  them  he  was  a  praying  Indian, 
but  his  father  made  him  go  with  him  to  the  Nipmoog  Indians,  and  that 
there  they  shot  three  or  four  times  apiece ;  whereupon  they  then  brought 
the  old  man  and  tied  him  to  his  son,  and  examined  them  together ;  at 
length  they  confessed  they  were  both  among  the  Nipmoogs,  and  that 
the  son  did  wound  Capt  Hutchinson.  After  their  exammation  they 
were  both  shot  to  death.**  —  Letter  to  London,  Drake's  £d. 
VOL.  II.  58 
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before   the  court  and  jury,  he   said  be   had   accused   those 
Indians  falsely.     Indeed   some   of  the  accused  Indians,  par- 
ticularly one  named  James  Akompanet,   a   very  understanding 
fellow,   pleaded    in   behalf   of    himself   and    the    rest,    that 
what  David  said  against  them,  was,  1st,  to  save  his  own  life 
when  he  was  bound  to  the  tree,  2dly,  to  revenge  himself  of 
them  because  they  had  seized  upon  his  brother  Andrew,  and 
his  son,  and  delivered  them   to  the  English,  one  whereof  was 
put  to  death,  and  the  other  sent  out  of  the  country,  a  slave.* 
There  were  several  things  alleged  against  the  prisoners.     The 
roost  material  were,  that  they  were  tracked  from   Lancaster 
to  Marlborough   about   the   time   the  murder  was  committed. 
That  one  of  them  had  a  pair  of  bandoleers  belonging  to  one 
of  the  persons  slain.    That  another  had  on  a  bloody  shirt.    But 
when  the  poor  Indians  had  answered  for  themselves,  and  by 
good  evidence  cleared  matters,  all  those  pleas  were  figments : 
for  the  Indians  proved  by  many  witnesses,  that  they  were  all  at 
Marlborough  the  whole  Sabbath  day,  at  the  worship  of  God  in 
their  fort,  and  at  the  very  time  the  murder  was  committed  at 
Lancaster,  ten  miles  distant  ;  that  the  bandoleers,  that  one  of 
them  had,  he  came  honestly  by  ;  and  that  they  were  delivered 
at  Mount   Hope,   by  one  of  the  commissioners,  unto  James 
Rumny  Marsh,  an  Indian  soldier  there,  and  delivered  to  him  to 
bring  home  for  him.     The  commissioner,  Mr.  Morse,  owned  in 
court  that  he  had  delivered  a  pair  of  bandoleers  to  James,  and  he, 
being  in  court,  witnessed  that  he  sent  them  home  by  the  Indian 
accused.  That  the  shirt  became  bloody  by  venison  newly  killed 
by  those  Indians,  whereof  this  man  carried  a  part  upon  his  back ; 
for  it  was  made  evident  that  those  eleven  Indians,  with  others, 
were  abroad  hunting,  the  Saturday  before,  towards  Lancaster, 
and  had  killed  three  deer  which  they  divided  among  them,  (as 
their  manner  is,)  and  returned  to  their  fort  in  Marlborough 
same  Saturday  evening.     And  others  of  them  had  bloody  shirts 
upon  the  same  occasion,  besides  the  person  accused.     So  that 
upon  the  trial  were  acquitted,  except  one  man,  who  was  found 
guilty  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder ;  but  this  man,  named 
Joseph  Spoonant,  was  tried  by  another  jury,  not  the  same  that 
tried  the  others.     Upon  what  ground  the  jury  went,  I  know 
not ;  but  the  man  was  sold  for  a  slave,  and  sent  out  of  the  coun- 

*  They  were  both  shot,  as  would  seem  by  the  authority  cited  in  the 
last  note. 
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try.  Also,  the  first  adviser  of  them  all,  called  David,  was  con- 
demned to  be  sold,  his  crime  alleged  for  suspicion  of  shooting 
an  Irish  boy  at  Marlborough,  and  for  accusing  the  others  falsely; 
but  all  the  rest  were  discharged.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial,  God  in  his  providence  so  ordered,  that  two  prisoners  of 
the  enemy  were  taken  at  two  distinct  times,  who  both  declared 
that  the  murder  at  Lancaster  (for  which  those  men  were  ac- 
cused) was  committed  by  some  of  Philip's  party,  and  particu- 
larly the  conductor  of  the  party,  (which  consisted  of  about 
twenty  Indians,)  was  named  John  with  one  eye,*  a  notable 
fellow,  that  did  very  much  mischief  to  the  English  afterward  ; 
and  this  man  did  live  near  Lancaster  before  the  war  began,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  and  was  a  principal  cap- 
tain that  conducted  the  Indians  that  burnt  the  town  of  Lancas- 
ter afterward  ;  and  the  prisoners  before  mentioned  heard  this 
one-eyed  John  boast  of  this  exploit  in  slaying  the  people  at 
Lancaster,  for  which  our  praying  Indians  were  accused.  But 
before  this  business  was  fully  examined  and  issued,  the  clam- 
ors of  the  people  were  very  great  upon  this  occasion,  and  all 
things  against  those  praying  Indians  accused  (as  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  magistrates  said)  were  represented  as  very 
great,  as  things  appear  in  mbt  or  fog.  Some  men  were  so 
violent  that  they  would  have  had  these  Indians  put  to  death  by 
martial  law,  and  not  tried  by  a  jury,  though  they  were  subjects 
under  the  English  protection,  and  not  in  hostility  with  us ; 
others  had  received  such  impressions  in  their  minds,  that  they 
could  hardly  extend  charity  to  the  jurors  and  magistrates  that 
acquitted  them.  And  indeed  God  hath  since,  by  his  immediate 
band,  given  testimony  against  some  persons  that  were  violent 
b  it,  to  have  them  put  to  death,  as  I  could  instance  in  particu- 
lars,'!' but  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  all  personal  reflections ;  but 

*  His  Indian  name  was  Monoco.  —  See  Book  of  the  Indians, 
t  "  But  BO  it  was,"  says  the  author  of  the  Letter  to  which  we  have  so 
often  referred,  « that,  by  one  and  two  at  a  time,  most  of  these  eight  In- 
dians (and  four  more  sent  afterwards  on  the  same  account)  were  let 
loose  by  night,  which  so  exasperated  the  commonalty,  that  about  the 
10  Sept,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  there  gathered  together  about  forty 
men,  (some  of  note,)  and  came  to  the  house  of  Capt  James  Oliver.  Two 
or  three  of  them  went  into  his  entry  to  desire  to  speak  with  him,  which 
was  to  desire  him  to  be  their  leader,  and  they  should  join  together  and 
go  break  open  the  prison,  and  take  one  Indian  out  thence  and  hang  him. 
t)apt  Oliver,  hearing  their  request,  took  his  cane  and  cud  gel  lef  them 
■toutly,  and  so  for  that  time  dismissed  the  company.^ 
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(recondam  in  corde  meo)'  I  will  lay  up  these  things  in  my 
heart.  Although  I  mention  the  story  of  this  matter  in  this 
place,  yet  it  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  before 
these  Indians  were  tried  and  acquitted,  all  which  time  they 
remained  in  prison,  under  great  sufferings.  In  truth,  as  the 
proverb  is,  every  stone  was  turned  by  their  enemies  to  bring 
them  to  destruction.  But  some,  that  were  more  considerate, 
serious,  and  pious,  had  their  hearts  exercised  with  tremblings  in 
prayer  all  this  time,  lest  the  wind  of  temptations  might  blow  so 
hard  as  to  drive  the  judges  and  jurors  upon  the  rock  of  bring- 
ing blood  upon  the  land,  which,  blessed  be  God,  was  prevented 
in  this  matter.*  But,  as  a  further  aggravation  of  the  pretended 
faults  of  those  Christian  Indians  at  Marlborough,  (which  at  this 
time  lived  there  in  a  fort,  and  were  a  bulwark  to  the  English 
inhabitants,  and  daily  scouts  ranged  the  woods  adjacent  to 
guard  the  English  as  well  as  themselves.)  But  God  hid  this 
benefit  from  the  English,  which  should  have  been  answered 
and  requited  with  love  and  thankfulness;  but,  instead  thereof, 
many  of  the  English  at  that  place  were  jealous  of  the  Indians, 
their  neighbours,  and  hated  them,  and  took  counsel  to  disoblige 
them.  For  the  day  before  the  Captain  came  to  seize  the  pris- 
oners above  mentioned,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  town,  named 
Ruddock,  demanded  the  delivery  of  their  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  they  readily  submitted  to,  and  carried  to  his  house 
twenty-three  guns,  and  their  powder-horns  and  bullets,  that 
they  used  to  carry  with  them,  all  which  they  laid  at  his  feet. 
But  their  common  stock  of  powder  and  ball,  which  was  about 
ten  pounds  of  powder,  and  sixty  pounds  of  bullets,  that  was 
given  to  them  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 

•  But  by  the  authority  last  cited  it  seems  blood  was  shed,  and  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  Mr.  Gookin  should  omit  to  notice  it  After  relat- 
ing what  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  note  concerning  the  mob  and 
Capt  Oliver,  that  author  says,  "  However,  an  order  was  issued  out  for 
the  execution  of  that  one  (notorious  above  the  rest)  Indian,  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  led  by  a  rope  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows.  When  he 
came  there,  the  executioners  (for  there  were  many)  flung  one  end  over 
the  post,  and  so  hoisted  him  up  like  a  dog,  three  or  four  times,  he  being 
yet  half  alive  and  half  dead.  Then  came  an  Indian,  a  friend  of  his,  and 
with  his  knife  made  a  hole  in  his  breast  to  his  heart,  and  sucked  out  his 
heart's  blood ;  being  asked  his  reason  therefor,  his  answer,  *l7mfc,  Umh 
nu ;  me  stronger  as  1  was  before.  Me  be  so  strong  as  me  and  he  too. 
He  be  ver  strong  man  man  fore  he  die.'  Thus  with  one  dog-like  death 
(good  enough)  of  one  poor  heathen,  was  the  people's  rage  l&id  in  some 
measure." 
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Colonies,  paid  for  by  the  Indian  stock  in  the  disposal  of  the 
honorable  Corporation  at  London  ;  which  common  stock  Lieu- 
tenant Ruddock  very  well  knew  of,  for  the  principal  Indians 
who  kept  the  same  had  made  him  privy  to  it,  when  they  first 
fetched  it  from  Boston  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  all  the 
other  praying  Indians  had  their  proportion,  for  their  defence 
against  the  common  enemy.  But  all  thb  notwithstanding,  it 
was  alleged  and  pleaded  in  the  court  at  the  trial  of  the  eleven 
Indians,  as  an  artifice  to  render  them  all  perfidious  and  treach- 
erous to  the  English,  that  they  had  concealed  a  great  quantity 
of  powder  and  ball,  and  hid  it  in  the  ground  in  the  fort,  yet 
pretended  to  deliver  all  to  the  Lieutenant ;  for  the  Captain  and 
soldiers,  when  they  seized  the  prisoners,  or  not  long  after,  ran- 
sacked the  fort,  and  finding  this  common  stock  of  ammunition, 
and  three  or  four  guns  more  (which  some  men,  that  were  abroad 
when  the  former  were  delivered,  had  brought  into  the  fort) 
afterward  were  seized.     This  matter  was  much  talked  of,  and 

freat  clamors  made  against  those  poor  Christians  about  it. 
lut  when  the  chiefest  of  the  praying  Indians  of  Marlborough 
had  liberty  to  make  answer  for  themselves,  things  were  so  fully 
cleared,  that  neither  dishonesty,  perfidiousness,  or  lying  could 
be  imputed  to  them  touching  those  things.  But  yet  notwith- 
standing, all  their  arms  and  ammunition,  surrendered  and  seized 
(which  to  them  was  a  very  considerable  matter)  at  such  a  time, 
and  was  their  own  property,  yet  was  taken  away  and  squan- 
dered by  the  soldiers  and  others,  and  never  restored  to  the 
Indians  to  this  day  that  I  know  of,  nor  any  satisfaction  for  them, 
though  some  time  afterward  the  Council  ordered  some  persons 
to  take  account  of  those  arms  and  ammunition,  but  nothing 
could  be  gotten.  And  though  at  the  trial  it  was  multiplied  to 
a  great  quantity,  now  it  was  alleged  that  it  was  a  small  matter^ 
and  the  soldiers  had  shared  it  as  plunder  among  them,  and 
nothing  could  be  recovered. 

But  now  I  have  done  with  the  story  of  those  poor  Christian 
Indians  at  Marlborough  ;  for  it  was  not  long  after,  they  were  all 
forced  to  retire  from  thence.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  so  long 
upon  this  story,  which  I  had  not  done,  but  it  was  a  foundation 
and  beginning  of  much  trouble,  that  befell  both  the  English  and 
Indians  afterwards. 

P  had  need  apologize  for  this  long  story  concerning  the  In- 
dians. But  the  true  reason  of  being  so  particular  is,  that  I 
might,  in  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  clear  the  innocency 
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of  those  Indians  unto  all  pious  and  impartial  men,  that  shall 
peruse  this  script ;  and  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  vindicate  the  hand 
of  God  and  religion,  that  these  Christians  profess  and  practise ; 
and  to  declare  I  cannot  join  with  the  multitude,  that  would  cast 
them  all  into  the  same  lump  with  the  profane  and  brutish 
heathen,  who  are  as  great  enemies  to  our  Christian  Indians  as 
they  are  to  the  English.  For  though  some  of  them  were  cap- 
tivated by  the  enemy,  and  escaped  with  their  lives,  (so,  many 
of  the  English  that  were  taken  captive  also  did,)  yet  this  I 
observed  all  along  in  this  war,  that  the  wicked  Indians  (our 
enemies)  did  very  industriously  endeavour  to  bring  the  Christian 
Indians  into  disaffection  with  the  English,  and  to  this  end  raised 
several  false  reports  concerning  them,  as  if  they  held  a  cor- 
respondency with  them,  and  on  the  other  side  sent  their  secret 
messages  to  the  Christian  Indians  that  the  English  designed, 
in  the  conclusion,  to  destroy  them  all,  or  send  them  out  of  the 
country  for  bond  slaves;  and  indeed,  if  the  conscientious  and 
pious  rulers  of  the  country  had  not  acted  contrary  to  the 
minds  of  sundry  men,  this  last  might  have  proved  too  true. 

1675,'  Sept.  7th.  The  Council  gave  orders  to  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Henchman,  of  Chelmsford,  to  send  out  an  Indian 
messenger  or  two,*  with  a  safe  conduct,  to  Wannalanset, 
Sachem  of  Naamhok,t  who  with  some  few  others  (related  to 
him)  had  withdrawn  into  the  woods  for  fear,  and  quartered 
about  Penagoog ;  %  this  Sachem  being  a  wise  man,  and  true  to 
the  English,  and  a  great  lover  of  our  nation,  presuming  the 

•  With  these  messenffers  was  sent  the  following  letter:  "This  our 
writing  or  safe  conduct  doth  declare,  that  the  gfovemor  and  council  of 
Massachusetts  do  give  you  and  every  of  you,  provided  you  exceed  not 
six  persons,  free  liberty  of  coming  unto  and  returning  in  safety  from  the 
house  of  Lieut  T.  Henchman,  at  Naamkeake,  and  uiere  to  treat  with 
Capt  Daniel  Gookin,  and  Mr.  John  Eliot,  whom  you  know,  and  [whom] 
we  will  fully  empower  to  treat  and  conclude  with  you  upon  such  meet 
terms  and  articles  of  friendship,  amity,  and  subjection,  as  were  formerly 
made  and  concluded  between  the  English  and  old  Passaconaway,  your 
father,  and  his  sons  and  people  ;  and  for  this  end  we  have  sent  these  mes- 
sengers [  ]  to  convey  these  unto  you,  and  to  bring  your  Answer, 
whom  we  desire  you  to  treat  kindly,  and  speedily  to  despatch  them  back 
to  us  with  your  answer.  Dated  in  Boston,  1  Oct  1675.  Signed  by  or- 
der of  the  Council.  John  Leverett,  Gov'r. 

Edio.  RawsoTiy  Sec*r." 

f  The  same  as  Naamkeake,  since  called  Amoskeag,  now  in  Hookset, 
New  Hampshire. 

t  PennaKook,  since  Concord,  N.  H. 
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English  were  highly  provoked  against  all  Indians,  he  thought  it 
best  prudence  to  withdraw  far  into  the  country  until  the  wars 
were  abated,  and  accordingly  did  so,  about  six  weeks  before. 
The  messengers  sent  could  not  meet  him,  but  they  sent  their 
message  to  him ;  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  return, 
but  travelled  up  into  the  woods  further   afterward,  and  kept 
about  the  head  of  Connecticut  river  all  winter,  where  was  a 
place  of  good  hunting  for  moose,  deer,  bear,  and  other  such 
wild  beasts;  and  came  not  near  either  to  the  English,  or  his 
own  countrymen,  our  enemies.     And  now  I  am  speaking  of 
this  Sachem,  Wannalanset,  I  shall  mention  a  few  things  con* 
ceming  him,  that  are  of  remark,  declaring  his  honesty,  love, 
and  fidelity  to  the  English.     This  man  is  the  eldest  son  living 
of  the  ancient  and  great  Sachem  living  upon  Merrimack  river, 
called  Passaconaway ;  who  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  for  I  saw 
him  alive  at  Pawtucket,  when  he  was  about  120  years  old. 
This  old  Sachem,  who  was  reputed  a  powow,  or  wizzard,  was 
accounted  a  wise  man ;  and  possibly  might  have  such  a  kind  of 
spirit  upon  him  as  was  upon  Balaam,  who  in  xxiii.  Numbers  23, 
said,  '^  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is 
there  any  divination  against  Israel ; "  and  so  this  man  in  effect 
said  concerning  the  English  in  New  England ;  therefore  this 
old  Sachem  thought  it  his  best  prudence  for  himself  and  pos- 
terity to  make  a  firm  peace  with  the  English  in  his  time,  and 
submitted  to  them  his  lands  and  people,  as  the  records  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  New  England  declare;  which  peace  and  good 
correspondency  he  held  and  maintained  all  his  life,  and  gave 
express  commands  to  his  sons,  especially  to  this  Wannalanset, 
that  he  should  inviolably  keep  and  maintain  amity  and  friend- 
ship with  the  English,  and  never  engage  with  any  other  Indians 
in  a  war  against  them.*     This  Sachem,  his  successor,  was  very 
careful  always  to  observe  and  keep  his  father's  engagements 
and  commands,  and  hath  often  spoken  of  it  to  the  English, 
declaring  his  purpose  and  resolution  to  continue  so.     The  oW 
Sachem,  as  I  noted  before,  was  reputed  a  very  wbe  and  know- 

•  "One  much  conversant  with  the  Indians,"  eays  Mr.  Hubbard, 
"  about  Merrimack  river,  bein?  Anno  1660,  invited  by  eofne  Sagamores 
or  Sachems  to  a  great  dance,  Passaconaway,  the  great  Sachem  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  intending  at  that  time  to  make  his  last  and  farewell 
speech  to  his  children  and  people,  that  were  then  all  gathered  together, 
to  whom  he  addressed  himMii,"  &c.  The  speech  is,  in  substance,  aa 
related  in  the  text 
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ing  man,  and  a  powow.  He  would  sometimes  speak  his  appre- 
hensions lo  his  sons  and  people  of  the  growing  greatness  of  the 
English  in  his  land,  and  that  if  at  any  time  the  Indians  did  war 
with  them,  it  would  but  be  in  order  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Indians.  This  present  Sachem  follows  his  father's  steps  in  his 
love  and  fidelity  to  the  English ;  but  moreover,  through  the 
grace  of  Christ  about  four  or  five  years  since,  he  did  embrace  the 
Christian  religion,  after  some  time  of  very  serious  consideration 
and  hearing  God's  word  preached  ;  *  and  I  have  charity  and 
faith  to  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  Christian  man,  being  one 
that  in  his  conversation  walks  answerably  to  his  knowledge. 
He  prays  in  his  family,  and  is  careful  of  keeping  the  Sabbath, 
loves  to  hear  God's  word,  sober  in  conversation.  After  he 
was  withdrawn  for  fear,  as  is  before  touched,  there  was  a 
company  of  English  soldiers,  about  one  hundred,  sent  under 
Capt.  Mosely,  to  Pennagog,  where  it  was  reported  there 
was  a  body  of  Indians ;  but  it  was  a  mistake,  for  there  was 
above  one  hundred  in  all  of  the  Pennagog  and  Namkig 
Indians,  whereof  Wannalanset  was  chief.  When  the  English 
drew  nigh,  whereof  he  had  intelligence  by  scouts,  they  left 
theur  fort  and  withdrew  into  the  woods  and  swamps,  where  they 
had  advantage  and  opportunity  enough  in  ambushment,  to 
have  slain  many  of  the  English  soldiers,  without  any  great 
hazard  to  themselves ;  and  several  of  the  young  Indians  inclined 
to  it,  but  the  Sachem  Wannalanset,  by  his  authority  and 
wisdom,  restrained  his  men,  and  suffered  not  an  Indian  to 
appear  or  shoot  a  gun.  They  were  very  near  the  English, 
and  yet  though  they  were  provoked  by  the  English,  who 
burnt  their  wigwams  and  destroyed  some  dried  fish,  yet  not 
one  gun  was  shot  at  any  Englishman.  This  act  speaks  much 
for  him,  which  himself  and  some  of  his  men  have  related  to 
some  of  his  English  fi*iends  since  his  return.  Besides,  he  had 
messengers  sent   to   him   more   than   once   from   the  enemy, 

*  Wannalanset  was  about  fifly-five  years  of  age  in  1674 ;  always 
friendly  to  the  English,  but  unwilling  to  be  importuned  about  adopting 
their  religion.  When  he  had  got  to  be  very  old,  however,  he  sub- 
mitted to  their  desires  in  that  respect  When  he  had  brought  his 
mind  to  believe  in  Christianity,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  **I  must 
acknowledge  1  have  all  my  days  been  used  to  pass  in  an  old  canoe, 
and  now  you  exhort  me  to  change  and  leave  my  old  canoe,  and  em- 
bark in  a  new  one,  to  which  I  have  hitherto  been  unwilling ;  but  now 
I  jrield  up  myself  to  your  advice,  and  enter  into  a  new  caaoe,  and 
do  engage  to  pray  to  God  hereafter.*^ 
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soliciting  him  to  join  with  them,  but  he  always  refused ;  and  after 
he  understood  by  messengers  sent  to  him  by  Major  Richard 
Waldron,*  that  he  might  come  in  to  the  English  with  safety,  he 
complied  with  it,  and  came  in  with  his  relations  to  Cochecho, 
where  Major  Waldron  lived,  and  was  instrumental  to  bring  in 
others ;  and  now  he  is  returned  again  under  the  English  pro- 
tection to  his  own  place  near  Chelmsford,  though  but  there  a 
few  people  with  him  of  his  near  friends,  the  rest  being  dead 
and  fled  from  him  either  among  their  friends  or  enemies,  and 
DOW  he  lives  quietly  and  peaceably  as  heretofore,  upon  hid  own 
land.f 

About  this  time  I  the  Pankapog4>  Indians  brought  into  Bos- 
ton and  before  the  Council  some  prisoners  of  the  enemy, 
that  they  had  taken  in  the  woods,  particularly  a  noted  Indian 
that  lived  near  Taunton,  called  Drummer ;  and  two  more  also 
they  brought  in,  one  of  their  own  company  named  Caleb, 
whom  they  had  accused  for  complotting  to  run  away  to  Narra- 
gansett  with  another  man's  wife,  and  a  young  man  that  he 
bad  enticed  to  go  with  him,  all  which  persons  were  secured. 
These  actions  of  the  praying  Indians  of  Penkapog,  as  well 
as  many  others,  are  demonstrations  of  their  fidelity  to  the 
English. 

September  9th,  1675,  there  came  to  Boston  Oneko,  eldest 
son  to  Unkas,  Sachem  of  Mohegan,  with  about  twenty-eight 
Indians  with  him ;  their  business  was  with  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Umted  Colonies,  then  sitting  in  Boston ;  their  petition 
consisted  of  three  heads.  1st.  They  complained  that  a  party 
of  the  Narragansets  had  by  force  taken  from  a  small  company 
of  theirs  about  one  hundred  prisoners  of  Philip's  people.  Sdly. 
They  desired  the  confirmation  and  assurance  of  their  ancient 
inheritance  of  land  at  Mohegan  and  Wabaauisit.||  3dly.  They 
made  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  eleven  Marlboiough  Indians, 
that  were  now  on  their  trial,  and  of  whom  I  have  before 

*  The  same  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  afterwards,  27th  Jane, 
1689,  in  his  own  garnson-house  at  Dover,  N.  H.  See  Belknap's  Hi$^ 
Uny  ofJ^ew  Hampshire^  (Farmer's  ed.) 

t  On  his  return  after  the  war,  he  called  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk  of 
Chelmsford,  and,  among  other  inquiries,  wished  to  know  whether 
Chelmsford  had  suffered  much  during  the  war ;  and  being  informed  that 
it  had  not,  and  that  God  should  be  thanked  for  it,  Wannalanset  replied, 
«  Me  next."  —  Allen's  History  of  Chelmsford, 

X  Beginning  of  July.  §  The  same  as  Punkapog,  Stoughton. 

I  Part  of  Woodstock. 
VOL.  11.  59 
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spoken,  alleging  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  feet  charged 
upon  them.  The  Commissioners  were  not  long  before  they 
issued  matters  with  them,  and  sent  them  away. 

About  this  time,  two  of  those  fifteen  Indians  brought  down 
prisoners  with  the  rest  from  Marlborough,  viz.  Abraham  Spene 
and  John  Choo,  persons  that  were  not  accused  of  any  crime,  but 
belonged  to  Natick,  and  were  accidentally  at  Marlborough  when 
the  rest  were  seized,  and  so  brought  down  for  company,  and 
held  in  prison  some  weeks,  but  are  now  released  at  the 
intercession  of  some  of  their  friends,  and  sent  out  of  BostOD 
in  the  evening,  and  conducted,  by  Deacon  Parke  of  Roxbury, 
to  Mr.  Elliot's  house,  by  order  of  the  Council,  that  so  they 
might  go  home  to  Natick.  But  when  some  of  the  disorderly 
rout  in  Boston  heard  of  their  release,  about  thirty  boys  and 
young  fellows  got  together,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  one  of 
the  captains ''^  in  Boston,  (whom  they  apprehended  to  be 
no  well-wilier  to  the  praying  Indians,)  earnestly  soliciting 
him  to  head  them,  and  go  to  the  prison,  and  break  it 
open,  and  tak&  out  the  Indictn  prisoners  of  Marlborough 
and  kill  them,  least  they  should  be  released,  as  two  of 
them  were  this  evening,  as  they  understood.  But  the  cap- 
tain was  so  prudent  as  to  deny  their  request,  and  to 
check  them  for  their  motion,  and  presently  dismissed  them 
informing  authority  thereof,  so  there  was  no  further  stir  in  it.f 
Those  two  Indians  that  were  released  were  honest  and  sober 
Christians  and  had  committed  no  offence,  nor  w«re  at  all 
accused,  yet  were  brought  to  prison  and  tied  by  the  neck  to 
the  rest,  and  put  to  great  sufferings  by  many  days'  impris- 
onment in  a  nasty  place. 

About  this  time,  [Sept.  14,  1675,]  a  person  named  Shattock 
of  Watertown,  that  was  a  sergeant  under  Captain  Beers, 
when  the  said  Beers  was  slain  near  Squakeage,  %  had  escaped 
very  narrowly  but  a  few  days  before ;  and  being  newly  returned 
home,  this  man  being  at  Cbarlestown  in  Mr.  Long's  porch  at  the 
sign  of  the  Three  Cranes,  divers  persons  of  quality  being  pres- 
ent, particularly  Capt.  Lawrence  Hammond,^  the  Captain  of  the 

•  Captain  James  Oliver.    See  note,  p.  459. 

t  The  account,  given  by  the  author  of  the  "  Letter  to  London, "  of 
this  affair,  differs  materially,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  previous 
note,  fp.  459.) 

t  Northfield. 

§  Dr.  Belknap,  HisL  M  K,  page  79,  note,  (Farmer's  ed.),  mentions  "  a 
MS.  journal,  found  in  Prince's  collection,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Captain  Lawrence  Hammond  of  Charlestown." 
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town,  and  others,  this  Shattock  was  heard  to  say  words  to  this 
effect.  "  I  hear  the  Marlborough  Indians  in  prison  in  Boston, 
and  upon  trial  for  their  lives,  are  like  to  be  cleared  by  the 
court;  for  my  part,  said  he,  I  have  been  lately  abroad  in 
the  country's  service,  and  have  ventured  my  life  for  them, 
and  escaped  very  narrowly ;  but  if  they  clear  those  Indians, 
they  shall  hang  me  up  by  the  neck  before  I  ever  serve  them 
again."  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  these  words  were 
spoken,  this  man  was  drowned  passing  the  ferry  between 
Charlestown  and  Boston ;  the  ferry-boat  being  loaded  with 
horses,  and  the  wind  high,  the  boat  sunk ;  and  though  there 
were  several  other  men  in  the  boat  and  several  horses,  yet  all 
escaped  with  life,  but  this  man  only.  I  might  here  mention 
several  other  things  of  remark,  that  happened  to  other  persons 
that  were  filled  with  displeasure  and  animosity  against  the 
poor  Christian  Indians,  but  shall  forbear  lest  any  be  offended. 

About  ten  days  before  this,  a  party  of  men,  about  one 
hundred,  under  command  of  one  Captr  Gorham,*  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  and  Lieut.  Upham  of  Massachusetts,  being  sent  into 
the  Niprouck  country,  to  destroy  the  enemies'  cornfields 
that  they  had  deserted,  and  to  hinder  their  relief  thereby 
in  winter ;  these  soldiers  being  cautioned  by  their  instructions 
not  to  spoil  any  thing  belonging  to  the  poor  Christian  Indians, 
that  lived  among  us,  and  had  deserted  their  plantations  of 
Hassanamset,  Manchauge,  and  Chobonakonkon,  three  villages 
that  lay  next  the  English,  in  the  Nipmuck  country.  But  this 
prohibition  notwithstanding,  at  their  return,  which  was  about 
the  4lh  of  October,  and  as  I  was  certainly  informed  that  all 
they  did  in  this  enterprise,  was  to  destroy  much  of  the  com, 
and  bum  the  wigwams,  and  mats,  and  other  things  that  they 
found  in  those  three  villages,  that  belonged  to  our  praying 
Indians;  but  the  other  places  of  Pakachooge,f  Wabaage,J 
and  others  where  there  was  abundance  of  com,  they  left 
untouched,  which  after,  in  the  winter,  afforded  relief  to  the 
enemy.  But  the  praying  Indians  had  theirs  destroyed,  and 
were  the  sufierers  in  this  affair. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  1675,  the  General  Court  then 

•  The  same  probably,  who  was  one  of  the  captains  in  the  Narragan- 
sct  fight,  19th  Dec*  1675,  and  who  fell  sick  and  died,  from  the  severity 
of  the  season,  as  is  supposed. 

t  In.  Worcester  and  Ward. 

I  Same  as  Quabaog,  or  Brookfield. 
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sitting  at  Boston^  there  were  vigorous  endeavours  set  a  foot  ia 
the  Deputies'  house,  occasioned  by  petitions  and  complaints 
presented  to  thera,  from  and  of  the  people,  for  removing  the 
praying  Indians  from  their  plantations ;  but  where  to  dispose 
them  was  not  so  duly  considered.  Hereupon  a  bill  was  offered 
to  the  house  of  magistrates  about  this  matter;  but  after  some 
debate  upon  the  bill,  not  knowing  well  how  or  where  to  dispose 
these  Indians,  the  bill  was  laid  aside.  But  this  demur  upon 
the  bill  rather  heightened  an  earnest  pressing  of  it,  whereupon 
a  committee  of  both  houses  were  chosen  to  consider  of  the 
matter.  The  committee  met,  and  they  were  presented  with  a 
paper  containing  seven  heads,  showing  the  difficulty  and  incon- 
venience in  that  afiair,  and  how  it  deserved  a  very  serious  and 
deliberate  consideration  ;  the  first  taken  from  our  covenant  with 
our  King,  in  our  charter,  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  commu- 
nicate the  Christian  religion  to  the  Indians ;  in  pursuance 
whereof,  there  were  some  ministers  encouraged  to  gain  their 
language,  and  labor  amongst  them  to  that  end,  and  had  now 
for  above  thirty  years'  space  preached  the  Gospel  to  them. 
2dly.  The  Bible  and  divers  other  pious  books  were  translated 
into  their  language,  which  divers  of  them  could  well  read  and 
understand.  3dly.  A  school  or  college  built  of  brick,  at  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  charge  of  the  Right  Honorable  Corporation  in 
London.  4thly.  Churches  and  Church  officers  are  settled 
among  them.  5thly.  Divers  are  baptized,  both  men,  women, 
and  children.  6thly.  In  judgment  of  charily,  several  of  them 
are  beUevers.  A  second  head,  taken  from  a  covenant  made 
with  those  Indians  and  their  predecessors,  about  thirty  years 
since  recorded,  the  General  Court  records  of  the  Massachuselts^ 
wherein  the  Indians'  subjection  and  the  English  protection  is 
mutually  agreed.  Now  a  covenant,  though  made  with  the 
Gibeonites,  is  a  very  binding  thing,  and  the  breach  of  it  so^ly 
punished  by  the  Lord,  as  may  appear  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2,  3. 
A  third  consideration,  taken  from  our  laws,  which  carefully 

firoyides  for  the  encouragement  and  security  of  the  praying 
ndians  ;  see  the  law,  tiile  Indians,  page  74.  A  fourth  reason, 
taken  from  the  many  public  letters  and  printed  papers  sent  from 
New  England  under  a  stamp  of  authority,  both  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies  to  the  Honorable  Corporation 
at  London,  and  from  the  General  Court,  declaring  the  good 
success  of  the  Gospel  among  them,  particulariy  to  mention  only 
that  passage  in  the  address  and  petition  of  the  General  Court, 
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sittiDg  at  Boston,  in  New  EDgland,  to  the  high  and  mighty 
Prince,  Charles  the  Second,  and  presented  to  his  most  gracious 
notice,  Feb.  llih,  1660,  in  page  7,  line  25th.  "Royal  Sir; 
If,  according  to  our  humble  petition  and  good  hope  in  the  God 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  the  Father  of  mercies  (who  comfortetb 
the  abject)  shall  make  the  permission  of  that  sill  for  which  we 
have  and  do  suffer  the  loss  of  all,  precious,  yea,  so  precious  in 
bis  sight,  as  that  your  royal  heart  shall  be  inclined  to  show  unto 
us  that  kindness  of  the  Lord  in  your  Majesty's  protection  of  us 
in  those  liberties  for  which  we  hither  came,  and  which  hitherto 
we  have  enjoyed,  upon  Hezekiah  speaking  comfortably  to  us 
as  to  sons,  this  orphan  shall  not  continue  fatherless,  but 
grow  up  as  a  received  infant  under  its  nursing  father.  These 
Churches  shall  be  comforted  in  a  door  of  hope  opened  by  so 
signal  a  pledge  of  the  lengthening  of  their  tranquillity.  These 
poor  naked  Gentiles,  not  a  few  of  whom  through  Grace  are 
come  and  coming  in,  shall  still  see  their  wonted  teachers  with 
eticouragement  df  a  more  plentiful  increase  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  among  them.  And  the  blessing  of  your  poor  afflkrted 
(and  yet  we  hope,  trusting  in  God)  shall  come  upon  the  head 
and  heart  of  that  great  King  who  was*  sometimes  in  exile,  as 
we  are.  With  a  religious  restipulation  of  our  prayers  we  (^pros- 
trate at  your  royal  feet)  beg  pardon  for  this  our  boidnesSy 
craving  finally  that  our  names  may  be  enrolled  amongst  your 
Majesty's  most  humble  subjects  and  supplicants. 

"  John  Endicot,  Governor. 
"  In  the  name  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Gen'l  Court." 
In  this  passage  we  see  what  sense  the  General  Court  had  in 
those  times  of  this  work  among  the  Christian  Indians.  A  fifth 
consideration  taken  from  an  act  of  Parliament  to  encourage  this 
work,  which  is  confirmed  by  our  gracious  King  since  his  happy 
restoration,  wherein  he  hath  by  royal  charter  made  to  the  Right 
Honorable  Corporation  residing  in  Liondon ;  whereby  consider- 
able sums  of  money  were  raised,  and  revenues  purchased,  and 
moneys  transmitted  annually  to  encourage  teachers,  schod- 
masters,  and  divers  other  occasions  for  promoting  the  Gospel- 
izing  and  civilizing  these  poor  natives.  6thly.  The  General 
Court  hath  granted  those  Indians  lands  and  townships,  and 
thereby  confirmed  and  settled  them  therein  as  the  English ; 
so  that,  besides  their  own  natural  right,  they  have  this  legal 
title,  and  stand  possessed  of  them  as  the  English  are.  A 
seventh  and  last  reason,  taken  from  the  constant  faithfulness  of 
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the  generality  of  these  Indians  to  the  English,  and  their  interest 
in  all  changes  for  above  thirty  years'  experience  and  servicea- 
bleness  in  the  war,  when  they  were  employed  and  trusted, 
wherein  some  lost  their  lives  and  others  their  limbs.  Now 
against  all  these  reasons  (in  an  hour  of  temptation)  to  do  any 
precipitate  action,  referring  to  these  Christian  Indians,  that  hath 
a  tendency  to  frustrate  and  overthrow  this  great  and  good  work 
of  Gospelizing  and  encouraging  these  Indians,  would  (in  all 
probability)  reflect  greatly  upon  the  piety  and  prudence  of  the 
government  of  New  England.  This  paper,  containing  those 
arguments,  being  offered  to  the  committee  of  the  General  Court 
for  consideration,  they  could  not  deny  but  the  matter  was 
weighty,  and  said  that  they  intended  not  to  present  unto  the 
General  Court  any  thing  crossing  these  things ;  but  only  for 

f present,  to  satisfy  the  clamoi-s  of  the  people,  to  remove  these 
ndians  from  their  plantations  to  some  other  places,  for  the 
security  of  English  and  Indians  also.  The  result  was,  that 
the  committee  presented  to  the  Court  for  consideration,  that 
those  Indians  of  Natick  be  removed  to  Cambridge  neck  of  land; 
Wamesitt  Indians  to  Noddle's  Island  ;  Nashobah  Indians  to 
Concord ;  Hassanamesit,  Magunkog,  and  Marlborough  Indians 
to  Mendon;  Punkapog  Indians  to  Dorchester  neck  of  land. 
But  all  this  signified  nothing,  for  the  English  inhabitants  of 
those  places  utterly  refused  to  admit  them  to  live  so  near  them ; 
and  therefore  the  Court  declined  to  consent  to  the  committee's 
proposals.  And  therefrom  the  Court  steered  another  course; 
as  will  appear  afterward.  Some  persons  were  much  o&nded 
at  the  paper  presented  to  the  committee  concerning  the  Indians, 
and  said  the  author  of  it  was  more  a  friend  to  the  Indians  than 
the  English ;  but  't  is  no  strange  thing  for  men's  reason  to  be 
darkened,  if  not  almost  lost,  when  the  mists  of  passion  and 
temptation  do  prevail. 

About  the  18th  of  this  instant  October,  John  Watson,  of 
Cambridge  (before  mentioned,)  Guardian  to  the  Indians  at 
Natick,  presented  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  in  the  tiame, 
and  on  behalf  of  those  Indians ;  wherein  they  do,  with  great 
modesty  and  humility,  prostrate  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
the  honored  General  Court,  desiring  they  would  not  harbour 
any  jealous  or  harsh  thoughts  of  them,  or  hearken  to  any  false 
informations  against  them  ;  humbly  desiring  the  Court  to  send 
some  more  English  to  reside  with  them  to  inspect  their 
conversation,   and   secure   them;  and  not  to  fetch   them  off 
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fix)m  their  dwellings,  which  would  expose  them,  especially 
the  aged  and  weak,  to  very  much  sorrow  and  misery,  both  for 
want  of  food  and  apparel,  especially  considering  that  the  win- 
ter was  approaching.  But  rather,  if  the  Court  pleased,  they 
would  deliver  some  of  their  principal  men  for  hostages  for 
their  fidelity,  professing  their  innocency  and  integrity  both  to 
the  interest  of  God  and  the  English. 

But  this  petition  obtained  no  favorable  aspect,  but  rather 
he  that  presented  it  was  frowned  upon  by  some.  Upon  the 
19th  day  of  October,  the  Court  past  an  order  to  send  troopers 
to  fetch  down  all  the  Wammesitt  and  Pakemitt  *  Indians ;  this 
was  suddenly  done,  and,  to  be  feared,  in  a  hurry  of  temptation. 
The  reason  of  this  sudden  motion,  as  I  was  infonned,  was  a 
report  brought  to  the  Court  that  a  haystack,  belonging  to 
Lieut.  James  Richardson  of  Chelmsford,  was  set  on  fire  and 
burnt  the  day  before.  This  fact  was  charged  upon  some  of  the 
Indians  of  Wamesit ;  but  they  were  innocent,  as  was  afterwards 
cleared ;  for  some  skulking  Indians  of  the  enemy,  that  formerly 
lived  about  Groton,  the  principal  whereof  was  named  Nathaniel, 
be  and  his  party  did  this  and  other  mischief  afterward,  in  burn- 
ing several  houses  at  Chelmsford.  And  one  principal  design 
of  the  enemy  was  to  begin  a  difference  between  the  English 
and  praying  Indians  living  at  Wamesit,  that  so  they  might 
either  be  secured  by  the  English  or  necessitated  to  fly  to  the 
enemy.  This  Nathaniel  was  afterward  taken  at  Cochecho, 
and  executed  at  Boston,  who  confessed  the  same.  Moreover, 
Lieutenant  Richardson,  whose  hay  was  burnt,  was  a  person 
well  beloved  of  those  Indians  at  Wamesit  and  their  great 
friend,  who  did  not  apprehend  (as  he  told  me)  that  any  of 
the  Wamesit  men  had  burnt  his  hay.  But  others  were  of  a 
contrary  mind,  willing  to  give  credit  to  any  report  against  the 
praying  Indians,  and  accordingly^  by  their  solicitations  to  the 
General  Court,  obtained  an  order  for  a  troop  of  horse  (as  I  said 
before)  to  march  up  to  Wamesit,  and  bring  down  those 
Indians  of  Wamesit,  to  Boston.  This  matter  might  have  been 
accomplished  as  well  by  two  men  as  forty  troopers ;  for  the 
Indians,  upon  the  least  message  by  the  Court,  would  readily 
have  obeyed. 

Upon  the  20th  of  October,  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  of  Cambridge 
was  sent  down  (by  Comet  Oakes,  that  commanded  the  troops,) 

•  Stoughton. 
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unto  the  Court  to  inform  them  the  Wamesitt  Indians  were 
upon  the  way  coming  down  to  order,  and  that  they  might  be 
there  on  the  morrow  ;  withall  he  acquainted  the  Court  that 
they  were  in  number  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
men,  women,  and  children,  whereof  about  thirty-three  were 
men  that  were  all  unarmed ;  that  many  of  them  were  naked, 
and  several  of  them  decrepid  with  age,  sundry  infants,  and 
all  wanted  supplies  of  food,  for  they  were  fain  to  leave  most 
they  had  behind  them,  except  some  small  matters  they  carried 
upon  their  backs.  Upon  this  information,  the  Court  took 
the  matter  into  more  deliberate  consideration,  and  sent  back 
Mr.  Cook,  with  order  to  return  all  the  women,  and  childreui 
and  old  men  back  to  their  place,  and  to  bring  down  only 
the  able  men ;  which  order  was  put  into  execution  accordingly. 

And  for  the  praying  Indians  belonging  to  Punkapog,  which 
were  by  order  brought  down  to  Dorchester  from  their  fort 
town,  by  Capt.  Brattle  and  his  troops,  the  Court  (after  they 
bad  spoken  with  William  Ahaton*  and  others  of  their  principal 
men)  received  such  satisfaction  from  them,  that  they  were  ail 
returned  back  to  their  habitations,  except  three  or  four  men 
that  were  suspected.  But  the  Wamesit  men,  about  thirty-three, 
were  brought  down  to  Charlestown,  and  secured  in  the  town- 
house  several  days,  until  the  Court  had  leisure  to  examine 
them,  and  afterward  the  most  of  tiiem  were  returned  home 
again,  some  persons  suspected  being  garbled  from  the  rest. 

Upon  the  26th  of  October,  new  clamors  and  reports  were 
raised  and  fomented  against  the  Christian  Indians  of  Natick, 
upon  pretence  that  some  of  them  had  fired  a  house  or  old  barn 
at  Dedham,  (a  poor  old  house  not  worth  ten  shillings,  that  stood 
alone  far  distant  from  the  dwelling-houses.)  This  house,  in  all 
probability,  was  set  on  fire  a  purpose  by  some  that  were  back 
friends  to  those  poor  Indians  ;  thereby  to  take  an  occasion  to 
procure  the  removal  of  all  those  Indians  from  Natick ;  the  con- 
trivers whereof  well  knew  that  the  magistrates  generally  were 
very  slow  to  distrust  those  poor  Christians,  this  artifice  was 
therefore  used  to  provoke  them.  God  (who  knows  all)  will  I 
hope  one  day  awaken  and  convince  the  consciences  of  those 
persons  that  have  been  industriously  active  to  traduce  and  afflict 
those  poor  innocent  Christians,  without  cause ;  for,  as  to  the 
body  of  them,  they  were  always  true  and  faithful  to  the 
English  ;  and  I  never  saw  or  heard  any  substantial  evidence  to 

•  A  name  variously  written,  and  very  often  befifinning  with  an  N. 
He  was  son  of  Tahattawan,  Sachem  of  Musketaqoid,  since  Concord. 
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the  contrary.  Besides  this  of  boming  the  house,  there  were 
other  false  informations  presented  at  the  same  time  to  the 
General  Court,  to  stir  them  up  to  a  sharp  procedure  against 
those  Indians ;  but  the  authors  of  those  things  be'mg  slain,  I 
shall  omit  to  mention  them. 

This  contrivance  against  the  Natick  Indians  obtained  that 
which  it  was  designed  for,  viz.  the  passing  an  order  in  the 
General  Court,  forthwith  to  remove  them  from  their  place  unto 
Deer  Island  ;  liaving  first  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Shrimpton,  of  Boston,  (in  whose  possession  that  Island  was,) 
to  place  them  there  at  pi-esent,  with  this  prohibition,  that  they 
should  not  cut  down  any  growing  wood,  nor  do  any  damage  to 
his  sheep  kept  there.  In  pursuance  of  this  order,  Capt. 
Thomas  Prentiss,  (wIk)  was  a  person  civil  and  friendly  to  those 
Indians,)  with  a  party  of  horse,  was  commanded  to  bring  them 
down  speedily  to  a  place  called  the  Pines,*  upon  Charles 
River,  about  two  miles  above  Cambridge,  where  boats  were 
appointed  to  be  in  readiness  to  take  them  on  board,  and  take 
them  to  the  aforesaid  Island.  Captain  Prentiss  accordingly 
went  up  to  Natick,  with  a  few  men  and  five  or  six  carts,  to 
carry  such  things  as  were  of  greatest  necessity ;  and  he  declared 
to  them  the  Court's  pleasure  for  their  removal,  unto  which 
they  quietly  and  readily  submitted,  and  came  down  with  him 
at  an  hour  or  two  warning,  about  two  liundred  souls  of  all  sorts. 
There  was  one  family  of  them,  about  twelve  in  number,  the 
principal  man  named  old  Jethro,f  with  his  sons  and  relations, 
who  secretly  ran  away  in  the  night ;  but  this  man  and  his  rela- 
tions were  not  praying  Indians,  nor  did  they  live  at  Natick,  only 
since  the  wars,  but  dwelt  at  a  place  near  Sudbury,  Nobscot  hill, 
and  never  submitted  to  the  Christian  profession,  but  separated 
from  them,  being  sons  of  ill  fame,  and  especially  the  old  man, 
who  had  the  repute  to  be  a  powow ;  those  ran  away  for  fear  at 
this  time,  and  were  with  the  enemy,  but  were  taken  afterwards 
at  Cocheco,  and  hanged  at  Boston.  Good  Mr.  Elliot,  that 
faithful  instructor  and  teacher  of  the  praying  Indians,  met  them 
at  the  place  before  mentioned,  where  they  were  to  be  embarked, 
who  comforted  and  encouraged  and  instructed  and  prayed  with 
them,  and  for  them ;  exhorting  them  to  patience  in  their  suffer- 

•  Probably  near  the  present  site  of  the  United  States  Arsenal, 
t  Taniamaua  was  hk   Indian  name.  —  See   Shattack's  Hisi&ry  of 
Concord, 
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ings,  and  confirming  the  hearts  of  those  disciples  of  Christ ;  and 
exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  faith,  for  through  many  trib- 
ulations we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There 
were  some  other  Englishmen  at  the  place  called  the  Pines 
with  Mr.  Elliot,  who  were  much  affected  in  seeing  and  observ- 
ing how  submissively  and  Christianly  and  affectionately  those 
poor  souls  carried  it,  seeking  encouragement,  and  encouraging 
and  exhoning  one  another  with  prayers  and  tears  at  the  time  of 
the  embarkment,  being,  as  they  told  some,  in  fear  that  they 
should  never  return  more  to  their  habitations,  but  be  transported 
out  of  the  country  ;  of  this  I  was  informed  by  eye  and  ear  wit- 
nesses of  the  English  nation  that  were  upon  the  place  at  the 
time.  In  the  night,  about  midnight,  the  tidb  serving,  being  the 
30th  of  October,  1675,  those  poor  creatures  were  shipped  in 
three  vessels  and  carried  away  to  Deer  Island  above  men- 
tioned, which  was  distant  from  that  place  about  four  leagues, 
where  I  shall  leave  them  at  present. 

Upon  the  same  day  that  the  order  past  to  remove  those 
native  Indians  to  Deer  Island,  the  Wamesit  Indians  before 
mentioned  being  in  prison  at  Charlestown,  thirty-three  men 
were  sent  for  before  the  General  Court  at  Boston,  and  charged 
with  burning  a  stack  of  hay  at  Chelmsford,  belonging  to  James 
Richardson.  The  Indians  were  first  examined  singly  and 
apart,  and  then  more  of  them  together,  but  they  all  vehemently 
denied  the  fact  or  privity  with  any  that  did  it ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, they  were  sorely  taunted  at  with  bitter  words  by  some 
that  accused  them;  but  no  proof  appeared, and  it  was  afterward 
discovered  that  they  were  all  innocent,  and  that  the  enemy  did 
it  as  I  have  before  related  ;  the  issue  of  this  examination  and 
charge  was,  that  three  of  the  company,  viz.  one  named  Will 
Hawkins,  a  Narragansett  Indian,  that  used  constantly  to  work 
about  Salem,  and  was  now,  since  the  war,  retired  to  Wamesit, 
and  two  others  that  were  not  praying  Indians,  nor  properly 
belonging  to  Wamesit,  but  retired  thither  since  the  war ;  these 
three  were  condemned  to  be  sold  for  slaves,  and  sent  out  of  the 
country,  and  accordingly  committed  to  prison  in  order  to  their 
disposal  out  of  the  country ;  and  afterward  were  sent  away. 
But  all  the  rest,  being  thirty,  were  ordered  to  return  back  to 
Charlestown  to  continue  under  restraint  still.  A  vote  passed 
in  the  House  of  Deputies,  as  I  heard,  finding  all  the  Wamesitt 
Indians  guilty  of  burning  the  hay ;  but  it  was  not  consented 
unto  by  the  magistrates,  and  so,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
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Court,  the  Council  ordered  the  taking  out  of  some  of  the  most 
suspicious  Indians  from  the  Waraesiis,   who  did  not  properly 
belong  to  them,  but  were  come  in  to  them  since  the  war ;  these 
being  garbled  out  and  secured  in  prison.     The  rest  of  the  Wa- 
mesit  Indians,  being  about  twenty,  were  sent  back  to  their 
wives  and  children  at  Waraesit.     But  as  they  passed  home, 
being  under  the  guard  of  Lieutenant  James  Richardson,  and  a 
file  of  soldiers,  they  were  to  march  through  a  village  called 
Wobum,  at  which  time  the  trained  band  of  that  place  were 
exercising.     Lieutenant  Richardson  and  his  Indians,  with  their 
guard,  before  they  drew  near  the  English  soldiers,  made  halt, 
and  he  held  out  his  handkerchief  as  a  flag  of  tnice,  whereupon 
the  Captain  and  officers  of  the  band  sent  to  Richardson,  who 
showing   them   his  commission  from  the  Council  to  conduct 
those  Indians  safely  to  their  homes ;  whereupon  the  Captain 
and  officers  gave  very  strict  charge  to  all  the  soldiers  not  to 
shoot  a  gun  until  all  the  Indians  were  past  and  clear,  nor  yet  to 
give  any  opprobrious  words.     But  notwithstanding  this  strict 
prohibition,  when  the  Indians  were  passing  by,  a  young  fellow, 
a  soldier  named  Knight,  discharged  his  musket  and  killed  one 
of  the  Indians  stone  dead,  being  very  near  him.     The  person 
slain  was  a  stout  young  man,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  principal 
praying  Indians  of  Natick  and  Wamesit,  whose  grandfather  and 
uncle  were  pious  men,  his  father  long  suice  slain  in  the  war 
with  the  Magues.     The  murderer  was  presently  apprehended 
and  committed  to  prison,  and  not  long  after  tried  for  his  life, 
but  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  much  contrary  to  the  mind  of 
the  bench;  the  jury  alleged  they  wanted  evidence,  and  the 
prisoner  plead  that  his  gun  went  off  by  accident,  indeed  \^it- 
nesses  were  mealy-mouthed  in  giving  evidence.     The  jury  was 
sent  out  again  and  again  by  the  judges,  who  were  mucri  unsat- 
bfied  with  the  jury's  proceedings ;  but  yet  the  jury  did  not  see 
cause  to  alter  their  mind,  and  so  the  fellow  was  cleared. 

About  the  beginning  of  November,  intelligence  came  from 
Mendon,  by  two  of  the  principal  Christian  Indians  that  escaped, 
viz.  James  Speen  and  Job  Kattenanit,  how  the  enemy  had 
seized  upon,  and  carried  away  captive,  the  Christian  Indians 
that  were,  at  Hassanamesit,  who  were  gathering,  threshing, 
and  putting  up  in  Indian  barns  (as  the  manner  is)  a  consid- 
erable crop  of  Indian  com  that  grew  in  that  place  and  parts 
adjacent;  these  two  men,  and  some  squaws  and  children, 
bemg  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest,  made  a  shift  to  get 
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away,  but  could  not  certainly  relate  what  number  of  the  enemy 
there  were,  or  whither  they  had  carried  their  friends.  The 
people  captivated  were  for  the  most  part  unarmed,  about 
fifty  men,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  children ;  the 
enemy's  Indians,  as  we  afterwards  particularly  understood,  were 
about  three  hundred,  all  well  armed,  who  declared  to  our 
Christian  Indians,  (among  whom  they  had  some  kindred,)  and 
wanted  them  to  go  with  them  quietly,  then  they  would  spare 
their  lives ;  otherwise  they  would  take  away  all  their  com,  and 
then  they  would  be  famished.  And  further  they  argued  with 
them,  if  we  do  not  kill  you,  and  that  you  go  to  the  English 
again,  they  will  either  force  you  all  to  some  Island  as  the 
Natick  Indians  are,  where  you  will  be  in  danger  to  be  starved 
with  cold  and  hunger,  and  most  prabably  in  the  end  be  all  sent 
out  of  the  country  for  slaves.  These  kind  of  arguments  used 
by  the  enemy,  and  our  fiiends'  inability  to  defend  themselves, 
together  with  their  fear  of  hard  measure  from  the  English, 
whereof  some  of  them  had  late  experience;  for  among  these 
were  the  eleven  Indians  that  were  so  long  imprisoned  at  Boston, 
and  tried  for  their  lives  upon  a  pretended  murder  done  by 
them  at  Lancaster  above  mentioned,  whereof  they  knew 
themselves  innocent,  and  were  acquitted;  but  they  smarted 
so  much,  in  and  about  the  matter,  they  were  in  fear  of  further 
suflferings;  upon  these  considerations,  many  of  them  at  last 
were  inclined,  in  this  strait,  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least,  as 
it  to  them  appeared,  and  to  accompany  the  enemy  to  their 
quarters,  under  their  promise  of  good  usage  and  protection ; 
and  perhaps  if  Englishmen,  and  good  Christians  too,  had  been 
in  their  case  and  under  hke  temptations,  possibly  they  might 
have  done  as  they  did. 

The  chief  man  among  these  praying  Indians,  who  also 
'  was  their  ruler,  named  Capt.  Tom,  alias  Wuitasacomponom,* 
a  prudent,  and  I  believe,  a  pious  man,  and  had  given  good 
demonstration  of  it  many  years.  I  had  particular  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  camiot  in  charity  think  otherwise  concerning 
hipi  in  his  life,  or  at  his  death,  though  possibly  in  this  action 
he  was  tempted  beyond  his  strength  ;  for,  had  he  done  as  he 
ought,  he  should  rather  have  suffered  death,  than  have  gone 

*  lie  was  taken  9th  June,  and  after  lying  in  prison  in  Boston  until 
tlie  22d  following,  wns  hanged,  and  another  at  the  same  time.  One 
of  our  anonymous  authors  remarks ;  "  They  both  died  (as  is  to  be  hoped) 
penitent,  praying  to  God,  not  like  the  manner  of  the  heathen." 
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among  the  wicked  enemies  of  the  people  of  God.  This  man 
yielded  to  the  enemies'  arguments,  and  by  his  example  drew 
most  of  the  rest,  for  which  he  afterwards  suffered  death,  being 
executed  at  Boston,  the  June  after ;  yet  there  were  some  of 
those  Cliristian  Indians  went  away  with  the  enemy  with  heavy 
hearts  and  weeping  eyes,  particularly  Joseph  Tuckappawill,* 
the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hassanamesitt,  and  his  aged  father, 
Naoas,  and  some  others,  of  which  I  had  particular  information 
from  some  that  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses  thereof.  This 
providence,  concerning  those  Christian  Indians  being  carried 
thus  away  by  the  enemy,  was  a  very  deep  wound  to  the  work 
of  Gospelizing  the  Indians,  for  this  people  were  considerable 
ibr  number  as  before  is  hinted.  Being  the  greatest  part  of 
three  Indian  villages,  viz.  Hassanamesit,  Magunkc^,  and 
Cliobone-Konhonom.f  It  was  also  a  weakening  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  removing  these  frontier  Indian  plantations  and  forts, 
which  would  have  been  as  walls  under  God  to  us,  as  the 
sequel  proved.  Besides,  many  of  these  poor  Christians  lost 
their  lives  by  war,  sickness,  and  famine;  and  some  were 
executed  that  came  in  to  us :  it  was  a  great  scandal  to  the 
Christian  religion  they  professed,  yet  through  Crod's  favor 
some  of  them  were  preserved  alive  and  are  reconciled  again 
to  the  English,  and  now  live  among  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
Indians,  and  in  especial  those  of  them  that  lamented  and 
mourned  when  they  were  carried  away  ;  the  Liord  spared  their 
lives  and  brought  them  back  to  the  enjoyment  of  sanctuary 
mercies. 

Upon  this  intelligence  of  the  enemies'  appearance  about 
Hassanamesit,  two  companies  of  English  soldiers  were  de- 
spatched away  bto  these  parts,  one  commanded  by  Captain 
Daniel  Henchman,  the  other  by  Captain  Joseph  Sill.  This 
last  took  with  him  for  guides  five  Natick  Indians.  When  they 
came  to  Hassanamesit,  they  found  signs  of  the  enemy,  but 
could  see  no  considerable  company  of  them.  But  Captain 
Syll,  being  at  Hassanamesit  the  6th  of  November,  hearing  a 
noise  early  in  the  morninf]^,  sent  forth  two  files  of  men,  with 
two  Indians,  viz.  James  Quanapohit,  and  Eiiazor  Pegin ;  they 
had  not  gone  far,  but  they  discovered  seven  of  the  enemy 
and  one  of  them  leading  an  Englishman  ;  the  enemy  discovering 

•  Hutchinson  (from  Mr.  Eliot)  writes  the  name  of  this  Indian  Tuppuk- 
kooweiin.    The  Apostle  considered  him  a  sound  and  godly  man. 
f  In  Dudley.    Spelt  in  another  page  Chobonohmomum, 
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our  men  fled,  but  'the  two  ludiaDS  James  and  Eliazor  pursued 
them  so  close,  and  firing  upon  the  man  that  led  the  English 
youth,  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  prisoner,  and  they  rescued 
him  and  brought  him  to  their  captain ;  *  also  James  the  Indian 
recovered  a  musket  from  the  enemy  at  the  same  time;  this 
English  youth,  whose  name  was  Christopher  Muchin,  was  thus 
delivered  from  the  barbarous  enemy  by  the  courage  and  ac- 
tivity of  our  Indians.  This  English  so  taken  informed  the 
Captain  that  those  seven  Indians  with  whom  he  was  taken  had 
seized  him  at  Peter  Bent's  mill  in  Marlborough  the  day  before, 
and  had  also  seized  and  scalped  a  youth  of  about  nine  years 
old,  that  was  his  master  Peter  Bent's  son,  and  left  the  lad  at 
the  mill  as  dead.  Another  good  service  that  one  of  those 
Christian  Indians  did  in  this  expedition,  namely  Thomas  Quan- 
napohit,  ^brother  to  James  above  mentioned,)  this^  man  had 
the  use  ol  his  left  hand  only,  for  he  lost  the  use  of  his  other 
hand  by  a  gun-shot  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  at  Mount 
Hope,  as  is  before  related.  This  fellow  was  witty  and 
courageous,  as  may  appear  in  the  story  following.  After  the 
former  service  done  at  Hassanemesit,  the  two  English  com- 
panies joined  with  Captain  Daniel  Henchman  and  Captain  Jo- 
seph Syll.  And  after  their  conjunction  they  marched  to  a  place 
called  Packachooge,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Hassanamesit 
towards  the  northwest,  where  was  great  plenty  of  good  Indian 
corn,  and  in  this  place  hoped  to  meet  some  of  the  enemy  : 
coming  to  this  place,  they  saw  signs  of  Indians  that  had  been 
lately  there,  but  it  seems  were  withdrawn  upon  the  approach  of 
the  English.  At  this  place  our  forces  took  up  their  quarters 
one  night,  there  being  two  wigwams  which  was  good  shelter 
for  our  soldiers,  the  weather  being  wet  and  stormy.  The  next 
mom  our  forces  searched  about  the  cornfields  to  find  the 
enemy,  but  could  not  discover  them,  though  in  all  probability 
the  enemy  saw  them  in  all  their  motions  and  concealed 
themselves;  for  this  is  their  ordinary  way,  to  lie  hid  in  thick 
swamps  and  other  secret  places,  and  to  move  as  our  men  do 
scatter  themselves  in  small  parties,  and  lie  close  observing  all 
our  meq's  motions.     The  English  in  their  search  found  above 

*  "  When  our  army  marched  to  Wachusett,  and  a  soldier  was  ready 
to  shoot  at  three  Indians,  a  child  with  them  in  the  habit  of  an  Indian 
papoos,  the  child  at  the  very  instant  crying  out  he  was  an  English  boy, 
the  soldier  forbore  to  shoot,  and  so  the  child  ran  to  the  English  and 
escaped." — MS.  JVarraHve,  J{ev.  T.  Cobbet. 
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one  hundred  bushels  of  Indian  com  newly  gathered,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  corn  standing.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  the  English  captains  and  their  soldiers  marched 
back  to  Hassanainesit ;  being  gone  about  two  miles  on  their  way, 
Captain  Henchman  missing,  as  he  apprehended,  his  letter-case, 
wherein  his  writings  and  orders  were,  he  sent  back  two  Eng- 
lishmen and  the  Indian  Thomas  on  horseback,  to  see  at  the 
wigwams  where  he  lodged  to  find  his  papers.  These  messengers 
accordingly  going  back,  the  Indian  led  them  away  and  ascend- 
ing up  a  steep  hill,  at  the  top  whereof  stood  the  wigwam  ; 
as  soon  as  ever  he  discovered  it,  being  not  above  six  rods 
distance,  he  saw  two  Indian  enemies  standing  at  the  wigwam 
door,  newly  come  out,  and  four  more  sitting  at  the  fire  in  the 
house ;  at  which  sight  he  bestirred  himself,  and  looking  back 
called  earnestly  (as  if  many  men  were  behind  coming  up  the 
hill)  to  hasten  away  and  encompass  the  enemy ;  one  of  the 
enemy  thereupon  presented  his  gun  at  our  Indian,  but  the 
gun  missing  fire,  (probably  the  moist  rainy  weather  had  put  it 
out  of  case,)  whereupon  the  rest  of  them  that  were  in  the 
wigwam  came  all  out  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could, 
suspecting  that  the  English  forces  were  at  hand;  and  then 
Thomas  with  his  two  comrades,  having  thus  prudently  scared 
away  the  enemy,  they  thought  it  seasonable  also  to  ride  back 
again  to  their  company  as  fast  as  they  could.  And  indeed 
there  was  good  reason  for  it,  because  Thomas  the  Indian  had 
only  a  pistol,  one  of  the  Englishmen,  who  was  their  chirurgeon, 
a  young  man,  had  no  gun ;  the  third  had  a  gun,  but  the  flint 
was  lost :  so  that  they  were  in  ill  case  to  defend  themselves  or 
ofiend  the  enemy ;  but  God  preserved  them  by  the  prudence 
and  courage  of  this  Indian,  which  deliverance  one  of  the 
Englishmen  directly  acknowledged  to  me,  attributing  their 
preservation  under  God  to  this  fellow.  So  they  got  safe  to  their 
Captain,  who  in  the  interim  searching  diligently  had  found 
bis  letter-case,  and  staid  for  these  messengers ;  so  that  God 
ordered  this  afiair  to  magnify  his  own  grace  in  delivering 
those  men,  and  to  give  to  the  English  a  demonstration  of  the 
fidelity  and  prudence  of  our  Christian  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  these  signal  services  performed  by  these 
our  Indian  friends,  yet  there  were  some  of  Capt.  Syll's  inferior 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  (being  infected  with  the  spirit  of  en- 
mity against  all  Indians)  murmured  greatly  against  these  In- 
dians, their  guides  and  keepers,  in  so  much  that  their  Captain 
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(to  satisfy  tbem)  sent  home  three  of  the  five,  though,  as  he  told 
me,  he  fouDd  no  fault  with  tiiem,  but  did  it  merely  to  quiet  his 
soldiers  that  were  of  malevolent  spirits  against  them;  he  re- 
tained with  him  James  and  Thomas  Quannapohit  till  his  return. 
After  this,  nothing  was  done  against  the  enemy  by  these  two 
companies;  only  Capt.  Henchman,  after  Syll  and  he  were 
parted,  having  no  Indian  guide  with  him,  sustained  a  great  loss ; 
for  his  lieutenant,  one  Philip  Curtis,  of  Roxbury,  a  stout  man, 
was  slain,  and  another  private  soldier  with  him ;  and  the  Cap- 
tain in  great  danger,  in  a  charge  that  Capt.  Henchman  and 
a  small  party  of  his  men  made  in  the  night  upon  some  Indians, 
judged  to  be  about  forty,  that  were  in  a  wigwam  at  Hassaname* 
sit,  which  enterprise  was  a  few  days  afier  the  parting  of  their 
forces.  Capt.  Henchman  told  me  he  judged  several  of  the 
enemy  were  slain  in  the  wigwam  by  him  attacked,  but  the 
certainty  is  not  known.  But 't  was  certain  he  lost  two  of  his 
men  as  before  said,  whereof  his  Lieutenant  was  one ;  whose 
heads  the  enemy  cut  off,  and  placed  upon  a  crotched  pole  at 
the  wigwam  door,  faced  against  each  other,  which  were  seen  a 
few  days  after  by  the  English.* 

About  the  13lh  of  November,  one  of  our  Christian  Indians, 
(a  trusty  and  faithful  man,)  named  Job  Kattenanit,  who  had 
been  preacher  at  Magunkog,  this  man  having  three  children 
carried  away  by  the  enemy  from  Hassanamesit,  (the  story 
whereof  is  formerly  mentioned,)  himself  at  that  time  escaping 
to  the  English  at  M endon ;  he  applied  himself  to  Major  Gook- 
in,  desiring  of  him  a  pass  to  go  into  the  woods  to  seek  for  his 
children,  and  endeavour  to  get  them  out  of  the  enemies'  hand; 
alleging  that  his  affections  were  so  great  to  his  children,  (their 
mother  being  dead,)  and  he  in  a  widowed  estate,  was  \nlling 
to  venture  his  life  among  the  enemy,  in  order  to  the  recovery 
of  his  children  (and  possibly,  said  he,  if  God  si>are  my  life,  I 
may  bring  you  some  intelligence  of  the  residence  and  state  of 
the  enemy,  which  may  be  very  useful  to  the  Elnglish).  These 
arguments  prevailed  with  the  Major  (who  had  also  special 
order  from  the  Council  to  endeavour  to  gain  intelligence  of  the 
enemy)  to  grant  a  pass  or  certificate  to  the  said  Job,  in  the 
words  following,  "  These  may  certify  that  the  bearer  hereof. 
Job,  of  Magunkog,  is  a  trusty  Indian,  and  therefore,  if  any 
Englishman  meet  him,  it  is  desired  they  will  not  misuse  him, 

•  See  Hubbard's  JVarrative,  p.  45. 
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but  secure  him,  and  convey  him  to  the  Governor  or  myself, 
and  they  shall  be  satisfied  for  their  pains. 

"Dated  the  13th  day  of  the  9th  month,  1675. 

(Signed)  "  Daniel  Gookin,  Sen." 
The  design  of  this  certificate  was  innocent,  and  more  re* 
spected  the  Indian's  safe  conduct  at  his  return,  than  to  secure 
bun  at  his  forth  going.  But  it  met  with  hard  cbnstructbn,  and 
the  person  that  had  it,  with  much  sufferings ;  and,  consequently, 
the  projection  to  gain  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  enemy 
was  frustrated,  which  was  a  matter  the  English  greatly  needed 
at  this  time,  being  inland  with  a  great  expedition  against  the 
enemy.  The  providence  of  God  so  ordered  thb  matter,  that 
this  Job,  at  his  going  forth,  met  with  some  of  Capt.  Hench- 
man's scouts,  not  far  firom  Hassanamesit,  whom  the  Indian  saw 
before  they  discovered  him,  and  he  could  easily  have  concealed 
himself,  (as  he  told  me,)  but  he,  not  fearing  to  speak  with  the 
English,  from  whom  he  was  sent  with  a  pass,  stood  in  open 
view ;  and  when  the  English  saw  him,  they  rode  up  to  him,  and 
some  of  them  said,  "  Let  us  kill  him  " ;  but  others  said,  <<  He  is 
a  lone  man,  let  us  not  kill  him,  but  carry  him  to  our  captain  to  be 
examined."  This  latter  counsel  prevailed  ;  and  then  they  seized 
him,  and  disarmed  him,  and  took  away  his  clothes,  so  that  his 
gun  and  some  clothes  were  then  plundered,  and  he  never  had 
them  again  to  this  day.  So  they  carried  him  to  Capt.  Hench- 
man, who  examined  him,  for  the  Indian  spoke  good  English ; 
the  Indian  told  him  all  the  truth  of  matters,  and  showed  him 
his  certificate ;  but  the  Captain,  being  ignorant  of  the  design, 
sent  both  him  and  his  pass  to  the  Governor,  at  Boston,  who 
more  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people  than  for  any  offence 
committed  by  thb  man,  he  was  committed  to  the  common  jail, 
and  there  remained  under  very  great  sufferings  for  three  weeks' 
time ;  for  there  were  many  Indians  there,  in  a  small  prison, 
which  was  very  noisome.  After  three  weeks'  time,  when  the 
clamor  was  over,  he  was  discharged  fix)m  prison,  and  sent  to 
Deer  Island,  unto  the  rest  of  his  suffering  countrymen.  He 
had  committed  no  offence  (that  ever  I  heard  of),  but  was  im- 
prisoned merely  to  still  the  clamors  of  the  people,  who  railed 
much  against  this  poor  fellow,  and  fain  would  have  had  him  put 
to  death,  (though  they  knew  not  wherefore.)  But  those  mur- 
murings  were  not  only  against  the  Indian,  but  as  much  against 
Major  Gookin,  who  granted  him  the  certificate;  some  not 
sparing  to  say,  that  he  was  sent  forth  to  give  intelligence  to  the 
enemy,  and  such  like  false  and  reproachful  reflections  upon 
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their  friends,  that  had  many  ways  approved  their  fidelity  to  tbm 
country.  But  this  was  an  hour  of  temptation  and  murmuring, 
as  sometime  God's  own  people  are  inclinable  unto,  as  at  Mas- 
sah  and  Meribah.  Thus  it  pleased  God  to  exercise  this  poor 
Job,  yet  reserved  him  for  greater  service  afterward,  as  in  the 
sequel  will  appear. 

The  15th  of  November,  there  befell  another  great  trial  to  the 
poor  praying  Indians  at  Wamesit;  they  lived  very  near  to  LieiJH 
tenant  Thomas  Henchman,  about  two  miles  from  Chelmsford, 
and  were  under  the  guard  and  care  of  Lieutenant  Richardson, 
appointed  thereunto  by  the  Council.  The  antecedents  to  this 
affliction  of  the  Indians  was  this.  A  barn  belonging  to  Rich* 
ardson,  being  full  of  hay  and  corn,  was  set  on  fire  and  con* 
sumed.  This  was  done  by  some  skulking  rogues  of  the  enemy, 
that  formerly  lived  about  Groton,  as  we  afterward  understood  ; 
but  the  English  at  Chelmsford  imputed  the  fact  to  the  Wamesitt 
Indians,  as  they  had  formerly  done  by  the  same  man's  hay, 
and  thereby  brought  much  trouble  upon  these  poor  Christians* 
Upon  this  occasion,  about  fourteen  armed  men  from  Chelmsford, 
pretendmg  to  scout  and  look  out  for  the  enemy,  but  as  I  was 
mfbrmed,  it  was  moved  among  them  and  concluded,  that  thej 
would  go  to  the  wigwams  of  the  Wamesit  Indians,  their  neigh«- 
bours,and  kill  them  all;  in  pursuance'whereof  they  came  to  the 
wigwams,  and  called  to  the  poor  Indians  to  come  out  of  doors, 
which  most  of  them  readily  did,  both  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, not  in  the  least  suspecting  the  English  would  hurt  them. 
But  two  of  the  English  being  loaded  with  pistol-shot,  being  not 
far  off,  fired  upon  them  and  wounded  five  women  and  children, 
and  slew  outright  a  lad  of  about  twelve  years  old,  which  child's 
mother  was  also  one  of  the  wounded  ;  she  was  a  widow,  her 
name  Sarah,  a  woman  of  good  report  for  religion.  She  was 
daughter  to  a  Sagamor,  named  Saganior  John,  who  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  English,  who  lived  and  died  at  the  same  place. 
Her  two  husbands,  both  deceased,  were  principal  Sagamores, 
the  one  named  John  Tohatooner,  and  the  other  Oonamog,  both 
pious  men,  and  rulers  of  the  praying  Indians,  one  at  Marlbo- 
rough, the  other  at  Nashobah ;  her  last  husband  died  before  the 
war,  the  first  long  before.  This  youth  slain  was  only  son  to 
the  first  husband ;  his  grandfather,  old  TahatUwarre,*  was  a 
Sachem,  and  a  pious  man.  God  was  pleased  to  restrain  the 
other  twelve  Englishmen,  that  they  did  not  fire  their  guns  upon 

*  This  was  the  distinguished  Sachem  of  Concord.  His  name  is 
sometimes  spelled  Attawany  JttanDcmcey  Tahattance,  This  family  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  Christian  Indians.  —  See  Shattuckli  Hitt, 
of  Concord, 
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the  poor  Indians ;  that  which  was  done  was  too  much,  and  was 
an  action  very  much  decried  by  all  wise  and  prudent  men, 
especially  by  the  magistracy  and  ministry.  As  soon  as  this 
intelligence  came  to  Authority,  warrants  were  sent  forth  to  ap- 
prehend the  murderers ;  their  names  were  Liorgin  and  Robins ; 
they  were  seized  and  committed  to  prison,  and  afterward  tried 
for  their  lives,  but  were  cleared  by  the  jury,  to  the  great  grief 
and  trouble  generally  of  magistracy  and  ministry  and  other 
wise  and  godly  men.  The  jury  pretended  want  of  clear  evi- 
dence ;  but  some  feared  it  was  rather  a  mist  of  temptation  and 
prejudice  against  these  poor  Indians  that  darkened  their  way. 
This  cruel  murder  and  fight  occasioned  most  of  those  poor 
Christian  Indians  to  fly  away  from  their  wigwams  not  long 
after,  but  carried  little  or  nothing  with  them ;  but  for  fear,  rather 
exposed  themselves  and  families  to  the  hardships  and  sufferings 
of  himger  and  cold,  than  to  be  under  the  harsh  dealings  of  cruel 
men.  But  as  soon  as  the  Council  were  informed  that  the  In- 
dians were  fled,  they  sent  out  orders  to  Lieutenant  Henchman 
to  send  after  them,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  return ; 
but  their  fears  so  prevailed  that  they  refused  to  return,  but  sent 
back  a  letter  directed 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Henchman,  of  Chelmsford. 
^^  I,  Numphow,  and  John  a  Line,  we  send  the  messenger  to 
<<you  Rgain  (Wecoposit)  with  this  answer,  we  cannot  come 
^'  home  again,  we  go  towards  the  French,  we  go  where  Wan- 
^^nalansit  is;  the  reason  is,  we  went  away  from  our  home,  we 
'^  had  help  from  the  Council,  but  that  did  not  do  us  good,  but 
^^  we  had  wrong  by  the  English.  2dly.  The  reason  is  we  went 
<<  away  from  the  English,  for  when  there  was  any  harm  done  in 
'^  Chelmsford,  they  laid  it  to  us  and  said  we  did  it,  but  we  know 
^^  ourselves  we  never  did  harm  to  the  English,  but  we  go  away 
^^  peaceably  and  quietly.  3dly.  As  for  the  Island,  we  say  there 
^<  IS  no  safety  for  us,  because  many  English  be  not  good,  and 
^^  may  be  they  come  to  us  and  kill  us,  as  in  the  other  case. 
"  We  are  not  sorry  for  what  we  leave  behind,  but  we  are  sonry 
^^  the  ikiglish  have  driven  us  irom  our  praying  to  God  and  from 
^^  our  teacher.  We  did  begin  to  understand  a  little  of  praying 
^<to  God.  We  thank  humbly  the  Council.  We  remember 
"  our  love  to  Mr.  Henchman  and  James  Richardson. 

«  The  mark  of  £  John  Ltne  >  ^^^  j^^,     „ 

"  The  mark  of  7^  Numphow,*  j 

*  Numphow  was  a  rery  considerable  man  amon^  the  Wamesits. 
Two  of  his  sons  joined  the  enemy,  who,  on  submitting  a^ain  to  the 
English,  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  —  See  Book  of  the  Indumi, 
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Thb  is  a  true  copy  of  their  letter,  word  for  word,  wherein 
may  be  seen,  that  they  had  reason  as  well  as  fear,  that  put  them 
upon  that  motion.  This  letter  was  brought  back^  by  the  mes- 
senger sent  after  them,  an  Indian,  named  Wepocositt,  that  was 
servant  to  William  Fletcher,  of  Chelmsford,  whom  Lieutenant 
Henchman  procured  to  go  after  them.  About  twenty-three 
days  after  this,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Wamesit  Indians  (being 
put  to  great  straits  for  want  of  food)  returned  back  to  their 
wigwams,  whereof  Lieutenant  Henchman  forthwith  informed 
the  Council  at  Boston  ;  and  they  gave  him  order  to  encoun^ 
and  cherish  them,  and  also  appointed  a  committee,  viz.  Major 
Gookin,  Major  Willard,  and  Mr.  John  Elliot,  to  ride  up  to 
Chelmsford  to  encourage  and  settle  them,  and  to  persuade  the 
English  at  Chelmsford  to  be  more  friendly  to  them,  also  to  take 
care  for  necessary  provision  for  them ;  moreover,  the  same  com- 
mittee were  appointed  to  visit  the  Nashobah  Christian  Indians 
that  now  hved  at  Concord,  and  to  endeavour  to  quiet  and  com- 
pose the  minds  of  the  English  there,  touching  those  Indians. 

In  pursuance  whereof,  the  said  committee,  (in  a  cold  and 
very  sharp  season,)  upon  Dec.  Idth,  went  up  to  those  places 
to  put  the  Council  s  order  in  execution,  which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly, and  matters  were  so  well  settled,  (as  they  conceived,) 
that  those  poor  Indians  were  in  hopes  to  live  quietly.  The  said 
committee  also  sent  forth  some  of  the  Indians  to  fetch  back 
eighteen  of  the  Wamesit  Indians  that  were  left  behind,  being 
afraid  to  return  with  the  rest,  but  staid  about  Pennagog  ;  among 
whom  was  that  poor  widow -who  was  wounded  and  her  son 
sisun  by  the  Chelmsford  men,  before  mentioned;  those  came  to 
the  rest  a  few  days  after.  The  committee  also  appointed 
Englishmen  to  be  as  guardians  to  those  Indians  by  night  and 
day,  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  either  to  the  English  or  In- 
dians ;  and  for  the  Christian  Indians  that  were  at  Concord,  the 
committee  placed  them  under  the  inspection  and  government 
of  Mr.  John  Hoare  ;*  the  said  Indians  having  pitched  their  wig- 
wams in  his  ground,  near  his  house,  this  man  was  very  loving 
to  them,  and  very  diligent  and  careful  to  promote  their  good, 
and  to  secure  the  English  from  any  fear  or  damage  by  them. 
But  notwithstanding  the  care  of  the  Council,  and  the  travel  of 

*  This  ffenUcman  was  one  of  those  whom  prejudice  did  not  blind. 
He  was  of  Concord,  and  died  2  April,  1701.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
purchasers  of  that  town.  He  removed  from  Scituate  to  Concord  in 
1650  or  1660.  —  Deane's  History  of  Scituate,  p.  285. 
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this  committee  for  the  settling  this  affitir,  yet  new  troubles 
arose  not  long  after  this^  through  the  inordinate  fears  and 
corruptions  of  men ;  which  in  the  sequel  may  be  further  de- 
clared. One  thing  more  I  shall  here  add,  which  was  told*  me 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  preacher  at  Chelmsford,  concerning 
those  Wamesit  Indians ;  he,  speaking  with  the  teacher  of  those 
Indians,  named  Symon  Beckom,*  had  this  account  from  him. 
At  their  return,  being  questioned  by  Mr.  Clark  what  they  did 
in  their  absence,  said  Symon,  ''We  kept  three  Sabbaths  in  the 
woods ;  the  first  Sabbath,"  said  he, ''  I  read  and  taught  the  people 
out  of  Psalm  35,  the  second  Sabbath  from  Psakn  46,  the  third 
Sabbath  out  of  Psalm  118,"  which  Scriptures,  being  considered, 
were  very  suitable  to  encourage  and  support  them  in  their  sad 
condition  ;  this  shows,  that  those  poor  people  have  some  little 
knowledge  of,  and  affection  to  the  word  of  God,  and  have  some 
little  ability  (through  grace)  to  apply  such  meet  portions 
thereof,  as  are  pertinent  to  their  necessities. 

1675.  About  the  latter  end  of  Dec,  I  had  (among  others) 
sometimes  opportunity  to  accompany  Mr.  Elliot  to  visit  and 
comfort  the  poor  Christian  Indians  confined  to  Deer  Island, 
who  were  (a  little  before)  increased  to  be  about  five  hundred 
souls,  by  addition  of  the  Punkapog  Indians,  sent  thither  upon 
as  little  cause  as  the  Naticks  were.  The  enmity,  jealousy, 
and  clamors  of  some  people  against  them  put  the  magistracy 
upon  a  kind  of  necessity  to  send  them  all  to  the  Island ;  and 
although  it  was  a  great  suffering  to  the  Indians  to  live  there, 
yet  God  brought  forth  this  good  by  it ;  first,  their  preservation 
from  the  fury  of  the  people,  secondly,  the  humbling  and  better- 
ing the  Indians  by  this  sore  affliction.  I  observed  in  all  my 
visits  to  them,  that  they  carried  themselves  patiently,  humbly, 
and  piously,  without  murmuring  or  complaining  against  the 
English  for  their  sufferings,  (which  were  not  few,)  for  they 
lived  chiefly  upon  clams  and  snell-fish,  that  they  digged  out  oi 
the  sand,  at  low  water ;  the  Island  was  bleak  and  cold,  their 
wigwams  poor  and  mean,  their  clothes  few  and  thin ;  some  little 
com  they  had  of  their  own,  which  the  Council  ordered  to  be 
fetched  from  their  plantations,  and  conveyed  to  them  by  little 

•  Sometimes  written  Belokom.  He  had  been  with  the  enemy,  and 
was  pardoned.  In  1685  he  was  among  the  Pennakooks,  and  was  one  of 
the  fifteen  who  petitioned  governor  Cranfield  for  protection  against  the 
Mohawks.  His  name  is  written  to  that  letter  Sifnon  Detogkom,  This 
letter,  with  three  others,  is  appended  to  Belknap's  AVtr  Hampskire, 
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and  little ;  also  a  boat  and  man  was  appointed  to  look  after 
them.  I  may  say  in  the  words  of  truth  (according  to  my 
apprehension),  there  appeared  among  them  much  practical 
Christianity  in  this  time  of  their  trials. 

After  the  fight,  which  was  between  the  English  and  the  In- 
dians at  Narraganset,  the  11th*  day  of  December,  1675,  the 
Council  of  Massachusetts  were  very  desirous  to  use  means  to 
gain  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  enemy ;  and,  in  pursue 
ance  thereof,  passed  an  order  empowering  Major  Gookin  to  use 
his  best  endeavour  to  procure  two  meet  persons  of  the  praying 
Indians,  from  Deer  Island,  to  undertake  that  service,  and  to 
promise  them  a  reward  for  their  encouragement.  Accordingly, 
upon  the  28th  of  December,  he  went  down  to  Deer  Island, 
and  advising  with  two  or  three  of  the  principal  men,  they 
approved  the  design  and  of  the  persons  he  had  pitched  upon 
for  that  employ,  if  they  could  be  procured,  namely.  Job  Kat* 
tenanit  and  James  Quannapohit  (of  whom  I  have  formerly 
spoken).  These,  being  spoken  to  by  the  Major  about  this  mat- 
ter, answered,  that  they  were  very  sensible  of  the  great  hazard 
and  danger  in  this  undertaking ;  yet  their  love  to  the  English, 
and  that  they  might  give  more  demonstrations  of  their  fidelity, 
they  being  also  encouraged  by  their  chief  men,  they  said,  by 
Ood's  assistance,  they  would  willingly  adventure  their  lives  in 
this  service.  They  had  no  more  but  five  pounds  apiece  prom- 
ised for  their  encouragement.  The  same  day,  the  Major 
brought  them  up  with  him,  and  conveyed  them  privately,  in 
the  night,  to  hb  house  at  Cambridge,  and  there  kept  them  in 
secret  until  all  things  were  fitted  for  their  journey,  and  instruc*- 
tion  and  orders  given  them.  And  then,  upon  the  30th  of 
December,  before  day,  they  were  sent  away,  being  conducted 
by  an  Englishman  unto  the  falls  of  Charles  River,  and  so  they 
passed  on  their  journey  undiscovered.  These  two  spies  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  this  service  prudently,  and  faithfully 
brought  the  intelligence  which  might  have  conduced  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  English  had  their  advice  been  wisely 
improved.     They  first  fell  among  the  enemy's  quarters  about 


*  There  is  no  difibrence  of  opinion  now  among  historians,  nor  was 
there  among  those  who  wrote  at  the  time,  concerning  the  date  of  the 
memorable  Swamp  Fight  Not  writing  until  the  next  year,  Mr.  Oookin 
probably  set  it  down  mun  recollection,  and  thus  made  an  error  of  eight 
days. 
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Menumesse^*  where  the  Nipmuck,  Quabage,  and  Wesakam  f 
Indians  %  kept  their  rendezvous,  among  whom  were  most  of  the 
praying  Indians  tliat  were  captivated  from  Hassanamesit,  as 
was  formerly  declared.  Tliese  spies  were  instructed  to  tell  a 
fair,  yet  true  story  to  the  enemy  ;  that  they  were  some  of  the 
poor  Natick  Indians,  confined  to  Deer  Island,  where  they  bad 
lived  all  this  winter  under  great  sufferings ;  and  now  these  being 
gotten  off,  they  were  willing  to  come  among  their  countrymen 
and  find  out  their  friends  that  had  lived  at  Hassanamesit,  and 
to  understand  the  numbers,  strength,  unity,  and  estate  of  then: 
countrymen,  that  were  in  hostility  with  the  English,  that  so 
they  might  be  the  better  able  to  advise  their  friends  at  Deer 
Island  and  elsewhere,  what  course  to  steer,  for  the  future  ;  and 
that  one  of  them  (namely.  Job)  had  all  his  children  among 
them,  and  other  kindred,  which  induced  him  to  run  this  ad- 
venture. These,  and  such  like  fair  pretences,  took  off  much 
suspicion,  and  gave  them  opportunity  to  inform  themselves 
particularly  of  all  the  afi[airs  and  designs  of  the  enemy. 

1675.  Upon  the  24th  day  of  January,  James  Quannapohit 
(one  of  the  spies)  returned,  and  was  conducted  to  Major 
Gookin's  house,  from  the  falls  of  Charles  River,  by  one  IsaAc 
Williams,  an  Englishman,  that  lived  near  that  place.  This  man 
was  friendly  to  the  Christian  Indians,  and  had  courteously  enter- 
tained, lodged,  and  refreshed  this  our  spy  the  night  before ;  for 
be  was  very  weary,  faint,  and  spent  in  travelling  near  eighty 
miles.  The  snow  being  deep  in  the  woods,  he  was  necessita- 
ted to  go  upon  rackets  or  snow-shoes,  upon  the  top  of  ttie 
snow,  which  is  very  tiresome  travelling.  His  examination  and 
intelligence  being  written  by  Major  Gookin,  he  went  down 
with  him  to  the  Governor  and  Council  the  next  day.  The 
partk^ulars  of  his  examination  are  too  long  here  to  be  mention- 
ed, II  and  not  so  pertinent  to  our  design,  though  most  things  he 
related  proved  true,  which  argued  for  his  fidelity.  The  main 
Q^atters  were,  that  the  enemy  quartered  in  several  places  this 
winter.     Philip  and  his  soldiers  not  far  from  Fort  Albany.     Tlie 

*  The  name  of  this  place  is  varioasly  written.    Mrs.  Rowlandson 
has  it    Wenimesset.    It  was  in  New  Braintree.    In  the   ColL  Mass. 
Hist,  Soc,  it  is  spelt  Menemtsseg. 
f  This  name,  according  to  Koger  Williams,  signifies  sea. 
I  A  small  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Weshakom  Pond,  in  Sterling. 
This  valuable  document  is  printed  in  1  Cott.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
305  dseq. 
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Niprauck  and  divers  others,  about  Menumesse.  That  they 
intended  a  general  rendezvous  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
then  they  would  prosecute  the  war  vigorously  against  the  Eng- 
lish, bum  and  destroy  the  towns.  They  heard  of  the  fight 
between  the  English  and  the  Narragansetls,  and  rejoiced  much 
at  that  breach,  hoping  now  to  be  strong  enough  to  deal  with 
the  English,  when  the  Narragansetts  and  they  were  joined. 
That  there  were  messengers  sent  (while  our  spies  were  there) 
firom  the  Narragansetts  to  the  Nipmucks,  that  quartered  about 
Menumesse,  declaring  their  desire  to  join  with  them  and  Philip. 
That  the  enemy  gloried  much  in  their  number  and  strength, 
and  that  all  this  war  their  loss  of  men  was  inconsiderable.  They 
seemed  to  be  very  high  and  resolute,  and  expect  to  carry  all 
before  them.  He  said,  they  lived  this  winter  upon  venisoQ 
chiefly,  and  upon  some  com  they  had  got  together  before  win- 
ter from  several  deserted  plantations.  The  enemy  boasted  of 
their  expectation  to  be  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  and 
men  from  the  French,  by  the  hunting  Indians. 

He  declared  the  enemy  purposed,  within  three  weeks,  to 
fall  upon  Lancaster,  and  cut  off  the  bridge  in  the  first  place,  to 
obstmct  any  assistance  (which  thing  the  enemy  exactly  fulfilled, 
as  to  time  and  mode  of  their  proceeding,  as  this  man  declared). 
Also,  successively  to  bum  and  destroy  the  other  fix)ntier  town, 
which  they  did  accordingly.  The  reason  why  this  spy  returned 
so  soon,  and  left  his  comrade,  was  this ;  because  Mautampe,'*^ 
a  chief  sachem  among  the  Quabage  Indians,  declared  to  James, 
that  he  should  accompany  him  to  visit  Philip,  and  to  acquaint 
and  inform  him  of  affairs  at  Boston,  and  of  the  breach  between 
the  English  and  Narragansetts.  James,  being  a  witty  fellow, 
seemed  to  consent  to  Mautampe's  desire,  but  withal  insinuated 
this  excuse  ;  saith  he,  "  Philip  knows  me,  and  that  I  fought 
against  him  last  summer  on  the  English  part  at  Mount  Hope, 
and  he  will  not  believe  me,  that  I  am  really  turned  to  his  side, 
unless  I  do  some  notable  exploit  first,  and  kill  some  English- 
men and  carry  their  heads  to  him.  Let  me,  therefore,  have 
some  opportunity  and  time  to  do  some  signal  service,  before  I 
go  to  Philip."  This  excuse  seemed  to  satisfy  Mautampe.  But 
James,  doubting  that  he  would  take  him  with  him  in  the 
journey,  (he  being  intended   to   take   this  journey   within  a 


*  This  sachem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  and  was  hanged. 
See  Book  of  t?u  Indiana^  iii.  80. 
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few  days  after),  and  James  could  not  prevent  it,  if  the  Sachem 
should  change  his  mind  and  command  him  to  accompany  him ; 
therefore  James  resolved  to  endeavour  an  escape  before  the 
sachem  took  his  journey,  especially  being  informed  secretly  by 
Joseph  Tuhapawillin,  the  minister  of  Hassenasit  (there  with 
the  enemy  against  his  mind),  that  Philip  had  given  strict  order 
to  all  his  soldiers  to  surprise,  as  they  could,  certain  of  the 
praying  Indians,  of  their  most  valiant  men,  whereof  this  James 
was  one ;  and  that  they  should  bring  them  unto  him  alive,  that 
he  might  put  them  to  some  tormenting  and  cruel  death ;  which 
hitherto  had  been  prevented  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  a 
great  captain  among  them,  named  John,  with  one  eye,  belong- 
ing to  Nashaway,  who  had  civilly  treated  and  protected  James, 
and  entertained  him  at  his  wigwam  all  the  time  of  his  being 
there.  The  cause  of  this  his  special  love  to  James  was 
because  he  had  been  a  fellow-soldier  with  him  in  the  Manhake 
war,  and  about  ten  years  past.  James  acquainted  his  comrade 
Job  with  his  purpose  to  escape  home,  desiring  his  company 
with  him.  Job  concealed  his  purpose,  and  secretly  conti-ived  with 
him  for  his  escape ;  "  But,"  said  he,  *'  I  am  not  yet  in  a  posture 
fit  to  go,  for  I  cannot  carry  my  children  with  me,  and  I  have 
not  yet  considered  of  a  way  to  bring  them  off;  moreover,"  said 
he,  "  I  am  willing  to  venture  a  little  longer,  and  go  down  with 
the  Indians  that  are  to  meet  with  the  Narragansetls;  and,  if  I 
live,  I  may  get  more  intelligence.  And,"  said  he,  "  if  God  spare 
my  life,  I  intend  to  come  away  about  three  weeks  hence."  But 
James  earnestly  persuaded  him  logo  with  him  now ;  "  for,"  said 
he,  "  after  I  am  gone,  I  fear  the  enemy  will  suspect  us  to  be 
spies,  and  then  kill  you."  But  Job  was  resolved  to  stay  and 
venture  a  little  longer,  in  order  to  his  children's  release,  and  to 
contrive  a  way  for  the  escape  of  some  other  Christian  Indians 
that  were  among  the  enemy,  that  longed  for  deliverance.  So 
James  came  away,  and  got  safe  home  as  is  above  declared  ;* 
but  Job  staid  behind,  and  returned  not  until  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary ;  and  then,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  night,  came  to  Major 
Gookin's  house  at  Cambridge,  conducted  thither  by  one  Joseph 
Miller,  that  lived  near  the  falls  of  Charles  River.  He  brought 
tidings,  that  before  he  came  from  the  enemy  at  Menemesse,  a 

•  "Job  and  he  pretended  to  go  out  a  hunting,  killed  three  deer 
quickly,  and,  perceiving  they  were  doffged  by  some  other  Indians,  went 
over  a  pond  and  lay  in  a  swamp  till  before  day;  and,  when  they  had 
prayed  together,  he  run  away."  —  Cotton  MSS. 

VOL.  II.  62 
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party  of  the  Indians,  about  four  hundred,  were  marched  forth 
to  attack  and  bum  Lancaster;  and,  on  the  morrow,  which  was 
February  10th,  they  would  attempt  it.  This  time  exactly 
suited  with  James  his  information  before  hinted,  which  was 
not  then  credited  as  it  should  have  been ;  and,  consequently,  not 
so  good  means  used  to  prevent  it,  or  at  least  to  have  lain  in 
ambushments  for  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  Major  Gookin  un- 
derstood this  tidings  by  Job,  he  rose  out  of  his  bed,  and,  advis- 
ing with  Mr.  Danfortb,  one  of  the  Council,  that  lived  near 
him,  they  despatched  away  post,  in  the  night,  to  Marlborough, 
Concord,  and  Lancaster,  ordering  forces  to  surround  Lancaster 
with  all  speed.  The  posts  were  at  Marlborough  by  break  of 
day,  and  Captain  Wadsworth,*  with  about  forty  soldiers,  march- 
ed away,  as  speedily  as  he  could  possibly,  to  Lancaster  (which 
was  ten  miles  distant).  But,  before  he  got  there,  the  enemy 
had  set  fire  on  the  bridge ;  but  Captain  Wadsworth  got  over, 
and  beat  off  the  enemy,  recovered  a  garrison-house  that  stood 
near  another  bridge,  belonging  to  Cyprian  Stevens,  and  so, 
through  God's  favor,  prevented  the  enemy  from  cutting  off  the 
garrison ;  God  strangely  preserving  that  handful  with  Captain 
Wadsworth,  for  the  enemy  were  numerous,  about  four  hundred, 
and  lay  in  ambushment  for  him  on  the  common  road.  But  his 
guides  conducted  him  a  private  way ;  and  so  they  got  safe  to 
Cyprian  Stevens  his  garrison  as  abovementioned.  But  the 
enemy  had  taken  and  burnt  another  garrison-house  very  near 
the  other,  only  a  bridge  and  a  little  ground  parting  them.  This 
house  burnt  was  the  minister's  house,  named  Mr.  Rolandson, 
wherein  were  slain  and  taken  captive  about  forty  persons,  the 
minister's  wife  and  children  amongst  them.  But  I  must  re- 
collect myself;  it  being  not  my  design  to  write  of  the  doings 
and  sufferings  of  the  English  in  this  tract,  but  of  the  Indians, 
our  friends.  Besides  this  seasonable  information  concerning 
Lancaster,  by  Job,  he  also  informed  of  the  conjunction  of  the 
Narragansett  Indians  with  the  other  enemies,  and  of  their  fur* 
iher  purposes  shortly  to  attack  Med6eld,  Groton,  and  Marlbor- 
ough, and  other  places.  Sundry  other  material  things  Job 
informed  us  of,  touching  the  Narragansetts  and  their  designs. 
Moreover,  he  and  others  (our  friends  among  the  Indians)  had 


•  Captain  Samuel  Wadsworth,  of  Milton,  who,  in  April  following, 
fell  in  Sudbury  light,  with  about  fifty  of  his  men.  —  Holmes's  ^ffhmals  of 
America^l*  380.  The  particulars  of  that  affair  are  touched  upon  by  our 
author,  as  will  be  seen  fiirther  on. 
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coDtrived  a  way  and  appointed  a  time  for  the  escape  of  his 
children  and  some  honest  Indians  with  them  ;  and  agreed  upon 
a  place  and  time  to  meet  them  in  the  woods,  that  he  might 
conduct  them  safe  to  the  English;  and,  in  special,  Joseph 
Tuckappawillin,  pastor  of  the  church  (late  at  Hassanesit); 
and  his  aged  father,  Naoas,  the  deacon  of  the  church,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  which  were  of  that  number.  And 
for  this  purpose.  Job  made  a  petition  to  the  Council  to  have 
liberty  and  opportunity  to  go  at  the  time  appointed  to  fetch 
them  in,  and  it  was  granted  him.  But  notwithstanding 
there  were  vicissitudes  of  intervening  providence,  that  befell 
those  poor  Indians  Itnd  Job  also,  before  it  was  effected;  as  in 
that  which  follows  will  appear.  After  the  coming  back  of 
those  two  spies,  they  were  sent  again  to  Deer  Island.  And 
although  they  had  run  such  hazards,  and  done  so  good  service 
(in  the  judgment  of  the  authority  of  the  country  and  other 
wise  and  prudent  men),  yet  the  vulgar  spared  not  to  load  them 
with  reproaches,  and  to  impute  the  burning  of  Mendon  (a  de- 
serted village)  unto  them,  and  to  say  that  all  they  informed 
were  lies,  and  that  they  held  correspondence  with  the  enemy, 
or  else  they  had  not  come  back  safe ;  and  divers  other  things 
were  muttered,  both  against  the  spies  and  authority  that  sent 
them,  tending  to  calumniate  the  poor  men  that  had  undertaken 
and  effected  this  great  afiair,  which  none  else  (but  they)  were 
willing  to  engage  in ;  which  declares  the  rude  temper  ot  those 
times. 

About  the  5th  of  February,  a  petition  from  the  Wamesit 
Indians  (living  near  Chelmsford)  was  presented  to  the  Council 
by  the  hands  of  Jerathmel  Bowers  (one  of  their  guardians),  the 
purport  whereof  was,  to  desire  earnestly  that  they  might  be 
removed  from  the  place  where  they  were ;  declaring  they  feared 
to  stay,  because  (in  all  probability)  other  Indians  would  come 
and  do  mischief  shortly,  and  it  would  be  imputed  to  them,  and 
they  should  suffer  for  it.  The  Council  answered  their  petition, 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  remove  them  speedily.  But 
there  was  greater  delay  about  it  than  was  intended,  by  reason 
of  divers  other  momentous  occasions  intervening.  So  that, 
within  a  few  days  after,  these  poor  Indians  of  Wamesit  (6nd- 
ing  themselves  in  great  danger,  being  threatened  by  some  of 
their  English  neighbours,)  they  all  ran  away  into  the  woods 
towards  Pennahoog ;  only  they  left  behind  them  six  or  seven 
aged   persons,  blind  and  lame,  which,  not  long  after,  were 
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destroyed  by  some  cruel  and  wicked  men,  in  a  secret  manner, 
who  set  fire  to  the  wigwam  where  they  kept,  and  burnt  them 
all.  The  authors  of  this  fact  were  not  openly  known,  nor  so 
clearly  witnessed  thereof,  as  to  proceed  against  them  by  author- 
ity ;  but  two  persons  were  suspected  strongly  to  be  the  actors, 
one  of  whom  shortly  after  was  slain  at  Sudbury  ;  the  other  is 

C';  alive,  who,  if  guilty,  which  his  own  conscience  knows,  the 
rd  give  him  repentance  for  this  so  inhuman  and  barbarous 
fact,  or  else  undoubtedly  the  just  God  will  in  due  time  avenge 
this  innocent  blood.  This  fact,  when  heard  of,  was  deservedly 
abhorred  by  all  sober  persons.  Those  poor  Christian  Indians 
of  Wamesit  escaped  clear  away,  and  joined  themselves  with 
Wannalencet,  who  had  withdrawn  himself  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  They  suffered  much  in  their  peregrination  (as  we 
afterward  understood),  and  sundry  of  them  died  by  sickness, 
whereof  two  were  principal  (and  I  hope  pious)  men ;  the  one 
named  Numphow,  their  chief  ruler,  and  the  other  Mystic 
George,  a  teacher  of  them  ;  besides  divers  other  men,  women, 
and  children,  through  famine  and  sickness  lost  their  lives.  The 
rest  of  them,  in  August  following,  came  in  with  Wannalancet 
to  Major  Walderne,  and  the  rest  of  the  committee  at  Cocheco, 
who  were  appointed  to  treat  and  make  peace  with  such  as 
came  in  and  surrendered ;  these  Wamesitt  Indians,  as  well  as 
Wannalancet  and  his  people,  had  not  been  in  hostility  against 
the  English,  nor  had  done  them  any  wrong,  only  fled  away 
for  fear,  and  for  wrongs  suffered  from  some  English ;  so  that 
there  lay  no  just  block  in  the  way  unto  their  reconciliation,  so 
they  were  accepted  ;  and  yet,  afterward,  when  they  were  sent 
to  Boston,  accusations  came  against  some  of  them  by  English 
captives  escaped,  that  some  of  them  were  in  arms  against  the 
English,  (how  true  those  charges  were  God  only  knows,  for 
't  is  very  difficult,  unless  upon  long  knowledge,  to  distinguish 
Indians  from  one  another,)  however,  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  against  them  were  admitted,  and  some  of  them 
condemned  to  death  and  executed,  and  others  sent  to  Islands 
out  of  the  country ;  but  some  few  were  pardoned  and  recon- 
ciled, whereof  Wannalancet  and  six  or  seven  of  his  men 
were  a  part,  and  the  Wamesit  Indians,  Sam  Numphow  (hardly 
escaped),  Symon  Betokam,  Jonathan,  George,  a  brother  to 
Sam  Numphow,  and  very  few  other  men,  but  several  women 
and  children,  who  now  lived  among  the  rest. 

1675.    Upon  the  2Ist  day  of  February,  the  General  Court 
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of  Massachusetts  convened,  according  to  a  former  adjourn- 
ment. As  soon  as  they  were  met,  tidings  were  brought  them, 
that  a  body  of  the  enemy,  about  four  hundred,  had  attacked 
that  morning  a  town  called  Medfield,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Boston  west  southerly,  (and  although  it  be  a  digression  yet  I 
shall  take  liberty  to  give  a  particular  account  of  it,  because 
occasion  was  taken  hereby  to  bring  more  trouble  and  affliction 
upon  the  Christian  Indians  ;  and  also  it  may  serve,  once  for  all, 
for  an  example  of  the  manner  and  methods  of  the  enemies' 
proceeding  against  the  English  in  this  war ;  and  give  you  a 
taste  of  their  pride  and  insolence,  and  the  craft  and  subtlety 
used  by  them  in  their  enterprises,  especially  at  this  time  when 
they  were  in  their  highest  rafie.) 

Upon  the  21st  day  of  February,  1675,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  a  considerable  body  of  Indians,  between  three  and 
four  hundred,  in  the  preceding  night  /or  rather  a  little  before 
day),  conveyed  themselves  secretly  mto  every  part  of  the 
town,*  especially  in  the  south-east  end,  next  Dedham,  having 
fitted  themselves  with  combustible  matter,  and  therewith  set 
several  houses  on  fire,  as  it  were  in  one  instant  of  time,  planting 
men  in  ambushment  near  the   houses,  that  as   soon  as  the 

5eople  came  forth  they  might  shoot  them  down,  as  they  did. 
i'here  was  at  this  time  in  the  town  a  foot  company  of  soldiers, 
under  command  of  Capt.  Jacob,  of  about  eighty  men,  and  a 
ply  of  horse  under  command  of  Comet  Oakes,  about  twenty, 
and  of  the  trained  band  of  the  town  about  one  hundred  men, 
the  whole  about  two  hundred  well  armed;  but  they  bemg 
quartered  scatteringly  in  the  town,  (excepting  about  thirty  men 
that  were  upon  the  watch  at  the  corps  du  garde,  near  the 
meeting-house,)  in  which  respect  they  could  not  get  together 
into  a  body  to  repel  the  enemy,  until  they  were  withdrawn 
and  retreated  out  of  the  town ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  alarm  wns 
taken,  those  at  the  main  guard  firing  a  great  gun  three  or 
four  times  over,  gave  the  alarm  effectually,  insomuch  that  the 
Indians  saw  cause  to  withdraw  on  a  bridge  towards  Sherburne, 
and  firing  the  bridge  impeded  the  pursuit  of  the  English 
soldiers.  The  enemy  drew  up  in  a  body  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and,  being  secure,  vapored  and  talked  high.  But 
the  English  soldiers  could  not  get  to  them,  because  the  bridge 
was  cut  off;  as  is  before  mentioned.  Before  the  enemy  re- 
treated they  burnt  about  forty  dwelling-houses,  which  was  near 

•  Medfield. 
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half  the  town,  and  slew  and  wounded  about  twenty  persons, 
whereof  the  heutenant  of  the  town,  named  Adams,  (a  person 
somewhat  severe  against  the  praying  Indians)  was  one ;  and 
the  same  night  the  lieutenant's  widow,  being  at  Mr.  Wilson's, 
the  minister's  house,  that  stood  near  the  main  guard,  being  upon 
a  bed  in  a  chamber,  divers  soldiers  and  commanders  being  in 
the  room  underneath,  Capt.  Jacob  having  a  gun  in  his  hand 
half  bent,  with  the  muzzle  upward  towards  the  chamber,  he 
being  taking  his  leave  to  be  gone  to  his  quarters,  by  some 
accident  the  gun  fired  through,  and  shot  floor,  mat,  i^d 
through  and  through  the  body  of  the  lieutenant's  widow,  that' 
lay  upon  the  bed,  and  slew  her  also ;  this  was  a  very  strange 
accident,  but  God  is  awful  in  such  tremendous  dispensations. 
This  inteUigence  of  burning  Medfield  coming  to  the  General 
Court,  and  so  soon  after  the  burning  of  Lancaster,  occasioned 
many  thoughts  of  hearty  and  hurrying  motions,  and  gave  op« 
portunity  to  the  vulgar  to  cry  out,  "  Oh,  come,  let  us  go  down 
to  Deer  Island,  and  kill  all  the  praying  Indians."  They  could 
not  come  at  the  enemy  Indians,  for  they  were  too  crafty  and 
subtle  for  the  Snglish ;  therefore  they  would  have  wreaked  their 
rage  upon  the  poor  unarmed  Indians  our  friends,  (had  not  the 
authority  of  the  country  restrained  them ;)  for  about  this  time 
the  Council  was  informed  by  good  testimony,  that  about  thirty 
or  forty  men  were  entering  into  a  combination,  to  convey 
themselves  out  to  the  Island,  at  Pulling  Point,  the  narrowest 
place  between  it  and  the  main,  and  to  have  cut  df  all  the 
poor  Christain  Indians.  But  the  Council  sent  for  two  or  three 
of  the  persons,  and  warned  them,  at  their  peril,  to  desist  fjrom 
such  a  wicked  action  ;  and  so  the  project  was  frustrated. 

There  was  a  paper  written  by  the  enemy  Indians,  and  stuck 
up  in  a  cleft  of  one  of  the  bridge  posts  at  Medfield,  which 
being  found  by  an  English  trooper  belonging  to  Captain 
Gibbs,*  who  brought  it  to  his  Captain,  the  contents  whereof 
were  ; 

^'  Know  by  this  paper,  that  the  Indians  that  thou  hast  pro- 
voked to  wrath  and  anger,  will  war  this  twenty  one  years  if 
you  will ;  there  are  many  Indians  yet,  we  come  three  hundred 
at  this  time.  You  must  consider  the  Indians  lost  nothing 
but  their  life  ;  you  must  lose  your  fair  houses  and  cattle." 

This  paper  was  brought  to  the  General  Court,  wherein  may 
be  seen  the  pride  and  insolence  of  these  barbarians  at  this 

*  Captain  Benjamin  Gibbs. 
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time.  But  the  great  God  and  our  only  Saviour  hath  for  his 
name's  sake  rebuked  their  rage,  and  broken  them  in  pieces  like 
a  potter's  vessel.     To  God  be  all  the  glory. 

About  this  time,  there  befell  another  great  trouble  and  exer- 
cise to  the  Christian  Indians  of  Nashobah,  who  sojourned 
in  Concord  by  order ;  the  matter  was  this.  The  Council  bad, 
by  several  orders,  empowered  a  committee,  who,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  selectmen  of  Concord,  settled  those  Indians  at  that 
town,  under  the  government  and  tuition  of  Mr.  John  Hoare ; 
the  number  of  those  Indians  were  about  fifty-eight  of  all  sorts, 
whereof  were  not  above. twelve  able  men,  the  rest  were  women 
and  children.  These  Indians  lived  very  soberly,  and  quietlv,  and 
industriously,  and  were  all  unanned ;  neither  could  any  of  them 
be  charged  with  any  unfaithfulness  to  the  English  interest. 
In  pursuance  of  this  settlement,  Mr.  Hoare  had  begun  to 
build  a  large  and  convenient  work-house  for  the  Indians,  near 
his  own  dwelling;  which  stood  about  the  midstof  the  town,  and 
very  nigh  the  town  watch-house.  This  house  was  made, 
not  only  to  secure  those  Indians  under  lock  and  key  by  night, 
but  to  employ  them  and  set  them  to  work  by  day,  whereby 
they  earned  their  own  bread,  and  in  an  ordinary  way  (with 
God's  blessing)  would  have  lived  well  in  a  short  time.  But 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  being  influenced  with  a 
spirit  of  animosity  and  distaste  against  all  Indians,  disrelished 
this  settlement ;  and  therefore  privately  sent  to  a  Captain  of 
the  army,*  that  quartered  hb  company  not  far  off  at  that  time, 
of  whom  they  had  experience,  that  he  would  not  be  backward 
to  put  in  execution  any  thing  that  tended  to  distress  the 
praying  Indians ;  for  this  was  the  same  man  that  had  formerly, 
without  order,  seized  upon  divers  of  the  praying  Indians  at 
Marlborough,  which  brought  much  trouble  and  disquiet  to  the 
country  of  the  Indians,  and  was  a  great  occasion  of  their 
defection ;  as  hath  been  above  declared.  This  Captain  accord- 
ingly came  to  Concord  with  a  party  of  his  men,  upon  the 
Sabbath  day,  into  the  meeting-house,  where  the  people  were 
convened  in  the  worship  of  God.  And  after  the  exercise  was 
ended,  he  spake  openly  to  the  congregation  to  this  effect: 
*^  That  he  understood  there  were  some  heathen  m  the  town, 
committed  to  one  Hoare,  which  he  was  informed  were  a 
trouble  and  disquiet  to  them ;  therefore  if  they  desired  it,  he 
would  remove  them  to  Boston  ;  "  to  which  speech  of  his,  most 

*  Captain  Mosely. 
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of  the  people  being  silent,  except  two  or  three  that  encoaraged 
him,  he  took,  as  it  seems,  the  silence  of  the  rest  for  consent ; 
and  immediately  after  the  assembly  were  dismissed,  he  went 
with  three  or  four  files  of  men,  and  a  hundred  or  two  of  the 
people,  men,  women,  and  children,  at  his  heels,  and  marched 
away  to  Mr.  Hoare's  house,  and  there  demanded  of  him  to 
see  the  Indians  under  his  care.  Hoare  opened  the  door  and 
showed  them  to  him,  and  they  were  all  numbered  and  found 
there ;  the  Captain  then  said  to  Mr.  Hoare,  that  he  would 
leave  a  corporal  and  soldiers  to  secure  them ;  but  Mr.  Hoare 
answered,  there  was  no  need  of  that,  for  they  were  already 
secured,  and  were  committed  to  him  by  order  of  the  Council, 
and  he  would  keep  and  secure  them.  But  yet  the  Captain  left 
his  corporal  and  soldiers  there,  who  were  abusive  enough  to 
the  poor  Indians  by  ill  language.  The  next  morning  the 
Captain  came  again,  to  take  the  Indians  and  send  them  to 
Boston.  But  Mr.  Hoare  refused  to  deliver  them  unless  he 
showed  him  an  order  of  the  Council ;  but  the  Captain  could 
show  him  no  other  but  his  commission  to  kill  and  destroy 
the  enemy ;  but  Mr.  Hoare  said,  these  were  friends  and  under 
order.  But  the  Captain  would  not  be  satisfied  with  his  answer, 
but  commanded  his  corporal  forthwith  to  break  open  the  door 
and  take  the  Indians  all  away,  which  was  done  accordingly ; 
and  some  of  the  soldiers  plundered  the  poor  creatures  of  their 
shirts,  shoes,  dishes,  and  such  other  things  as  they  could  lay 
their  hands  upon,  though  the  Captain  commanded  the  contrary. 
They  were  all  brought  to  Charlestown  with  a  guard  of  twenty 
men.  And  the  Captain  wrote  a  letter  to  the  General  Court, 
then  sitting,  giving  them  an  account  of  his  action.  This  thing 
was  very  offensive  to  the  Council,  that  a  private  captain 
should  (without  commission  or  some  express  order)  do  an 
act  so  contradictory  to  their  former  orders ;  and  the  Governor 
and  several  others  spake  of  it  at  a  conference  with  the  Dep- 
uties at  the  General  Court,  manifesting  their  dissatisfaction 
at  this  great  irregularity,  in  setting  up  a  military  power  in 
opposition  to  the  chief  authority  of  the  country ;  declaring  of 
what  evil  consequence  such  a  precedent  was ;  instancing  the  ill 
effects  of  the  like  practices  in  England  in  latter  times ;  urging 
that  due  testimony  might  be  borne  against  the  same,  by  the 
whole  Court.  The  Deputies  seemed  generally  to  agree  to  the 
reason  of  the  magbtrates  in  this  matter ;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
the  Captain  (who  appeared  in  the  Court  shortly  after,  upon 
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another  occasion,)  met  with  no  rebuke  for  this  high  irregularity 
and  arbitrary  action.  To  conclude  this  matter,  those  poor 
Indians  about  fifty-eight  of  them  of  all  sorts,  were  sent  down  to 
Deer  Island,  there  to  pass  into  the  furnace  of  affliction  with 
their  brethren  and  countrymen*  But  all  their  com  and  other 
pro  vision  J  sufficient  to  maintain  them  for  six  months,  was  lost 
at  Concord  j  and  all  their  other  necessaries,  except  what  the 
soldiers  had  plundered.  And  the  poor  Indians  got  very  Utile 
or  nothing  of  what  they  lostj  but  it  was  squandered  away,  lost 
by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Hoare  and  other  means,  so  that  they 
were  necessiiaied  to  live  upon  clams  as  the  others  did,  with 
some  little  corn  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  Honorable 
Corporation  for  the  Indians,  residing  in  London,  Besides, 
Mr.  Hoare  lost  all  his  buikling,  and  other  cost,  which  he 
had  provided  for  the  enterialnmeni  and  employment  of  those 
Indians  ;  which  was  considerable, 

1675,  Feb'y  23d*  About  this  time  (the  General  Court 
then  sitting),  there  were  several  motions  and  applications  made 
to  them  touclun^  the  poor  Christian  Indians  at  Deer  Island. 
Some  would  have  them  all  destroyed  ;  others,  sent  out  of  the 
country  ;  but  some  there  were  of  more  moderation,  alleging 
that  those  Indians  and  their  ancestors  had  a  covenant  with  the 
English  about  thirty  years  since,  wherein  mutual  protection 
and  subjection  was  agreed  ;  and  thai  it  was  expedient  to  search 
the  records  to  see  and  consider  that  agreement,  and  whether 
those  Indians  had  broken  the  same,  or  had  deserved  to  be 
proceeded  against  in  so  harsh  and  severe  a  manner  as  some 
proposed  ;  upon  which  motion  the  records  were  searched,  and 
it  was   found  upon  record,  as  follows. 

"  At  a  General  Court  held  at  Boston  in  New  England,  the 
lihofthe  firet  month,  164  J. 

Magistrates    FresenL 
John  Winthrop,  EsqV.,  GovV^  SimDn  Bmdstreet,  Eeq'r,, 


John  Endicot^  Dept  GovV., 
Thorn  us  Dudley,  Eiq'r,, 
Richard  Boltng-hanif 
John  Wintbrop,  JunV.,  EaqV., 


William  Hibine,  Eaq'r^ 
Thomaa  Flint,  Esq'r^ 
Samuel  Bymonda^  Esq'r., 
Increase  Now  ell  ^  EsqV.,  See. 


Deputies  Present, 


Mr.  Waiiam  Hilton, 
Mr.  Howard, 
Mr*  Samuel  Dudley, 
Mr-  WinaWy, 
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Mr*  Ijowetl, 
Mr.  Heniy  Short, 
Mr.  Matthew  Boyte, 
Mr,  Edward  Carletoa, 
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Mr.  Daniel  Denison, 
Mr.  John  Tuttle, 
Mr.  Joseph  Bachelor, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Norton, 
Mr.  Emanuel  Downing, 
Mr.  William  Hathome, 
Mr.  Robert  Bridges, 
Mr.  Edward  Tomlins, 
Mr.  Robert  Sedgwick, 
Mr.  Edward  Sprague, 
Mr.  George  Cook, 
Mr.  Samuel  Shepard, 
Mr.  Mahue, 
Mr.  Mason, 
Mr.  Lusher, 
Mr.  Chickering, 


Mr.  Willard, 

Mr.  Hayne, 

Mr.  Hawkins, 

Mr.  Tyn^, 

Mr.  Weld, 

Mr.  Johnscm, 

Mr.  Glover, 

Mr.  Duncan, 

Mr.  Casse, 

Mr.  Peter  Bracket, 

Mr.  Torrey, 

Mr.  Hollister, 

Mr.  Ames, 

Mr.  Joshua  Hubard, 

Mr.  Stephen  Winthrop. 


<<  Wassamequin,'*^  NashooDon,  Kutchamaqum,  MassacoDomet, 
and  Squaw  Sachem,  did  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  us ; 
as  appears  by  their  covenant  subschbed  with  their  own  bands 
here  following^  and  other  articles  to  which  they  consented. 

"We  have,  and  by  these  presents,  do,  voluntarily  and  with- 
out any  constraint  or  persuasion,  but  of  our  own  free  motion, 
put  ourselves,  our  subjects,  our  lands  and  estates,  under  the 
government  and  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts ;  to  be  governed 
and  protected  by  them,  according  to  their  just  laws  and  orders, 
so  far  as  we  shall  be  made  capable  of  understanding  them ;  and 
we  do  promise,  for  ourselves  and  all  our  subjects  and  all  bur 
posterity,  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  said  government,  and 
aiding  to  the  maintenance  thereof,  to  our  best  ability.  And 
from  time  to  time  to  give  speedy  notice  of  any  conspiracy, 
attempt,  or  cruel  intention  of  any  that  we  shall  know  or  hear 
of  against  the  same.  And  we  do  promise  to  be  willing  from 
time  to  time  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  Grod.  In 
witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  put  our  hands,  the  eighth 
day  of  the  first  month,  164|. 

"  Massanomit, 
kutshama^uin, 
S^UAW  Sachem, 
Nashoonon, 
Wassame^uin. 

*  For  an  account  of  this,  and  most  of  the  other  chiefe  here  named, 
see  Book  qfUie  hMms. 
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**  Certain  Questions  propounded  to  the  Indians,  and  their 

Answers, 

« 

"Q.  1.  To  worship  the  only  true  God,  who  made  heaven 
and  earth. 

"  Ans.  We  do  desire  to  reverence  the  God  of  the  English, 
because  we  see  he  doth  better  to  the  English  than  other  gods 
do  to  others. 

"  Q,  2.  Not  to  swear  falsely. 

"  Ans.  They  say  they  know  not  what  swearing  is  among 
them. 

"  Q.  3.  Not  to  do  any  unnecessary  work  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  especially  within  the  gates  of  Christian  towns. 

"  Ans,  It  is  easy  to  them ;  they  have  not  much  to  do  on 
any  day,  and  they  can  well  take  their  rest  on  that  day. 

"  O,  4.  To  honor  their  parents  and  superiors. 

"  Ans.  'T  is  their  custom  to  do  so,  for  the  inferiors  to  honor 
their  superiors. 

"  O.  5.  To  kill  no  man  without  just  cause  and  just  authority* 

"  Ans,  This  is  good,  and  they  desire  to  do  so. 

"  Q.  6.  To  commit  no  unclean  lust,  as  for  instance,  adul- 
tery, incest,  rape,  sodomy,  bigamy,  or  beastiality. 

"  Ans,  Though  sometimes  some  of  them  do  it,  yet  they 
account  it  naught. 

).  7.  Not^to  steal. 

Ins.  They  said  to  this  as  to  the  6th  guere. 

"  Q.  8.  To  suffer  their  children  to  learn  to  read  God's  word, 
that  they  may  learn  to  know  God  aright,  and  to  worship  him 
in  his  own  way. 

^^Ans,  They  say,  as  opportunity  will  serve,  and  the  English 
live  among  them,  they  desire  so  to  do. 

"  Q.  9.  That  they  should  not  be  idle. 

"-4/15.  To  which  and  all  the  rest  they  consented,  acknowl- 
edging them  to  be  good. 

"  Being  received  by  us,  they  presented  twenty  six  fathom 
of  wampum.  And  the  Court  directed  the  treasurer  to  give 
them  four  coats,  two  yards  in  a  coat,  of  red  cloth,  and  a  potful 
of  wine.* 

*  The  following  is  the  entry  made  by  Governor  Winthrop  in  his 
Journal,  relating  to  this  matter.  "At  this  Court,  Cutshamekin  and 
Squaw  Sachem,  ^Mascononomo,  Nashacowan  and  Wassamagoin,  two 
Sachems  near  the  great  hill  to  the  west,  called  Wachusett,  came  into  the 
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"  This  above  is  a  true  copy  taken  out  of  the  record  of  the 
General  Court,  Book  2,  page  64 ;  as  attests 

Edward  Rawson,  Secretary.** 

The  praying  Indians,  confined  to  Deer  Island,  are  the  people 
with  whom  the  above  written  agreements  were  made,  wherein 
subjection  and  mutual  protection  are  engaged ;  and  these  In- 
dians, as  is  befojre  declared,  made  discovery  of  what  they  knew 
of  the  plottings  and  conspiracy  of  the  enemy,  before  the  war 
began ;  also  most  readily  and  cheerfully  joined  with,  and  assisted 
the  English  in  the  war ;  as  is  before  in  part  touched,  and  will 
more  clearly  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse  ;  also  they 
submitted  themselves  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  English 
government,  and  desiring  themselves  and  children  to  be 
taught  and  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  have  in  all 
other  points,  so  far  as  I  know,  (for  the  body  of  them,)  kept  and 
performed  the  articles  of  their  covenant  above  expressed.  When 
the  General  Court  had  read  and  considered  this  agreement,  it 
had  tliis  effect  (through  God's  grace)  in  some  degree  to  abate 
the  clamors  of  many  men  against  these  Indians. 

1675.  Before  the  General  Court  adjourned,  which  was  not 
until  the  28th  of  February,  they  had  voted  and  concluded  to 
raise  an  army  of  six  hundred  men,  to  be  put  under  the  conduct 
of  Major  Thomas  Savage,*  as  Commander-in-chief;  but  the 
Major  was  not  willing  to  undertake  the  charge,  unless  he  might 
have  some  of  the  Christian  Indians  upon  Deer  Island  to  go 
with  him  for  guides,  &c. ;  for  the  Major,  being  an  experienced 
soldier,  well  considered  the  great  necessity  of  such  helps  in 
such  an  undertaking.  The  General  Court  consented  to  this  rea- 
sonable motion  of  Maior  Savage,  and  accordingly  ordered  that 
one  John  Curtis,  of  Koxbury,  (who  was  well  acquainted  with 
those  Indians,)  should  go  down  to  Deer  Island  and  choose  out 

Court,  and,  according  to  their  former  tender  to  the  governor,  desired  to 
be  received  under  our  protection  and  government,  upon  the  same  terms 
that  Pumham  and  Socononoco  were ;  so,  we  causing  them  to  understand 
the  articles  and  all  the  ten  commandments  of  Uod,  and  they  finely 
assenting  to  all,  they  were  solemnly  received,  and  then  presented  the 
Court  with  twenty  six  fathom  more  of  wampom ;  and  the  Court  gave 
each  of  them  a  coat  of  two  yd's.  of  cloth,  and  their  dinner ;  and  to 
them  and  their  men,  every  of  them,  a  cup  of  sack  at  their  departure  ;  so 
they  took  leave  and  went  away." —  History  of  ^tw  England,  II.  156. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  good  officer  and  gentleman,  see  Farmer's 
Register,  and  Mr.  James  Savage's  J>Mes  to  ffinthrop^s  JoumaL 
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six  of  the  fittest  men  for  that  service,  which  he  did^  and  chose 
and  brought  ap  with  him  six  men,  whose  names  were  James 
Quannapohit,  Job  Kattenanit,  (those  were  the  two  spies  before 
mentioned,)  James  Speen,  Andrew  Pitimee,  John  Magus,  and 
William  Nahaton.  These  were  all  principal  men,  faithful  and 
courageous ;  they  were  all  willing,  and  cheerful,  and  joyful,  that 
they  had  this  call  and  opportunity  to  serve  the  English  imder 
Major  Savage,  whom  some  of  them  had  served  under,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  at  Mount  Hope.  These  six  men,  being 
fitted  and  furnished  with  arms  and  other  necessaries,  they  were 
conducted  to  Marlborough,  from  whence  the  army  was  to  march 
the  first  day  of  March,  167|. 

But  before  the  army  set  forth  from  Marlborough,  there  fell 
out  a  matter  of  trouble  and  disquiet  to  them,  occasioned  by  the 
motion  of  one  of  the  captains*  of  the  army,  of  whom  it  hath 
been  once  and  again  declared  that  he  was  no  lover  of  the 
praying  Indians ;  and  because  the  matter  referreth  to  one  of 
the  six  Indians  before  named,  now  with  the  army,  it  seems 
pertinent  to  my  purpose  to  declare  it.  Job  Kattenanit,  when 
he  returned  from  the  service  he  had  done  as  one  of  the  spies, 
obtained  leave  from  the  Council  to  endeavour  to  fulfil  an  agree- 
ment he  had  made  with  some  of  the  Christian  Indians,  among 
the  enemy,  particularly  with  Joseph  Tuckapawilin,  minister  of 
the  Indian  Church,  late  at  Hassanamesit,  and  others,  to  meet 
them  in  the  woods  about  those  parts,  and  bring  with  them  Job's 
three  children  again  to  the  English.  In  pursuance  of  this  order 
of  the  Council,  Major  Savage  did  (with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  Major-General  Dennison,  who  was  then  at  Marlborough  in  or- 
der to  despatch  away  the  army)  give  liberty  to  Job  to  go  alone 
from  Marlborough  to  the  place  appointed,  about  Hassanamesit, 
not  above  twelve  miles  distant,  to  meet  his  friends  and  children, 
and  to  bring  them  in  to  the  army  at  the  rendezvous  at  Quabage. 
Not  long  after  Job  was  gone  from  Marlboro',  the  captain  aforesaid, 
hearing  of  it,  made  a  very  great  stir  at  the  head-quarters  at  Wil- 
liam Ward's,  in  Marlborough,  where  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  a 
body  in  order  to  their  march ;  and  spake  words  reflecting  greatly 
upon  that  action  of  sending  away  Job,  alleging  that  he  would  in- 
form the  enemy  of  the  army's  motion,  and  so  frustrate  the  whole 
design.  This  fair  pretence  was  managed  in  a  mutinous  manner 
by  others  of  like  temper  and  spirit,  insomuch  that  the  army  was 
under  great  disquiet;  hereby  the  wisdom  and  prudence  not  only 

•  Mosely. 
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of  Major  Savage,  but  of  Major-General  Denson,  was  much 
reflected  upon.  But  they  were  fain  to  calm  this  storm  by  gea^ 
tie  means  and  soft  words,  and  forthwith  ordered  to  send  away 
Capt  Wadsworth  and  Capt.  Syll,  who  offered  themselves,  with 
James  Quannapohit,  to  follow  Job  on  horseback,  hoping  to 
overtake  him  and  prevent  that  which  was  feared.  Accordingly 
they  were  speedily  despatched  to  pursue  Job;  which  had  a 
tendency  to  compose  and  qualify  the  heals  that  were  begotten 
upon  this  occasion.  But  Wadsworth  and  Syll  did  not  overtake 
Job  nor  meet  him  till  he  was  returned  to  the  army;  nor  yet  did 
Job  meet  with  his  friends,  but  found  signs  where  they  had  lately 
been ;  for  those  poor  creatures  had  shifted  their  quarters  for  fear, 
because  the  time  was  expired  that  Job  promised  to  meet  them, 
if  he  were  admitted.  But  Job,  missing  his  friends,  faithfully 
fulfilled  his  promise  in  returning  to  the  army,  whom  he  met 
upon  the  road  about  twenty  miles  westward  of  Marlborough; 
and  so  proved  himself  an  honest  man,  and  that  those  suspicions 
of  him  were  groundless.  I  conceive,  had  this  mutinous  practice 
(that  so  much  reflected  upon  the  chief  commander  of  the  army 
and  authority  of  the  Council)  been  committed  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  world,  it  would  have  cost  the  author  of  it  a  cashier- 
ing at  least,  if  not  a  more  severe  animadversion ;  for  it  was  an 
action  against  the  order  and  good  discipline  of  an  army,  for  any 
private  captain  to  animadvert  ^in  such  a  manner)  upon  the 
general's  actions,  done  with  consideration  and  prudence.  Those 
poor  Christian  Indians  before  mentioned,  (with  Job's  children,) 
although  Job  could  not  meet  them,  yet  were  met  by  Capt.  Ben- 
jamin Gibbs  and  a  small  party  of  horse  under  his  command, 
who,  scouting  in  the  woods  as  the  army  were  upon  their  march 
to  Quabage,  took  those  poor  creatures  (supposing  they  had  got 
a  prize);  they  were  but  two  men  (one  very  aged),*  three  wo- 
men, and  six  children.  The  soldiers  that  seized  them  took  from 
them  all  those  few  necessaries  they  had  preserved ;  as  two  rugs, 
two  brass  kettles,  some  dishes,  and  a  pewter  cup,  that  the  minis- 
ter f  had  saved,  which  he  was  wont  to  use  at  the  administration 
of  the  sadrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  being  given  him  by  Mr. 
Elliot  for  their  use ;  in  a  word,  the  soldiers  took  all  the  little  they 
bad,  and  told  many  stories  concerning  them,  that  so  they  might 
not  return  their  things  again.  But  yet  God  so  ordered  it,  that 
they  hurt  not  their  bodies,  but  brought  them  in  to  the  General 
Savage,  at  the  rendezvous,  who  understanding  they  were  Job's 

•  Naoas.  f  Tuckapawillin,  son  of  Naoas. 
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friends  and  bis  children,  he  treated  them  civilly,  and  forthwith 
sent  them  with  a  guard  back  to  Marlborough,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Boston.  But  when  the  poor  creatures  came  to  Marlborough, 
they  being  quartered  there  one  night  or  two  by  the  constable's 
order,  until  an  opportunity  served  to  send  them  on  to  Boston, 
there  came  some  people  of  the  town  (especially  women)  to  their 
<]uarter,  some  of  whom  did  so  abuse,  threaten,  and  taunt  at  these 
poor  Christians,  and  they  being  thereby  put  into  great  fears,  that 
in  the  night  the  minister's''*  wife,  and  his  eldest  son,  a  lad  of 
twelve  years  old,  and  another  woman,  a  widow  that  had  carefully 
kept  and  nourished  Job's  children,  with  her  daughter,  being  four 
of  them  in  all,  escaped  away  into  the  woods ;  the  minister's  wife 
left  a  nursing  infant  behind  her,  with  her  husband,  of  about 
three  months  old,  which  affliction  was  a  very  sore  trial  to  the 
poor  man,  h'ls  wife  and  eldest  son  gone,  and  the  poor  infant 
no  breast  to  nourish  it.  I  heard  a  prudent  gentleman,  one 
Capt.  Brattle  of  Boston,  who  was  then  at  Marlborough,  (for  be 
heard  the  people's  taunts  and  threats  to  them,)  say,  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  see  and  hear  what  he  did  of  that  kind,  and,  if  he 
bad  been  an  Indian  and  so  abused,  he  should  have  run  away  as 
they  did.  Not  long  after,  this  poor  minister,  Joseph  Tuckappa- 
willin,  and  his  aged  father,  Naaos,  a  man  of  about  eighty  years 
old,  both  good  Christians,  with  three  or  four  children  of  the 
minister's,  and  Job's  three  children,  were  all  sent  to  Boston, 
where  they  were  kept  a  night  or  two,  and  then  sent  to  Deer 
Island,  where  God  provided  a  nurse  (among  the  Indians)  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  sucking  infant;  and  about  two  months 
after,  his  wife  was  recovered  and  brought  in  by  Tom  Dublet,f 
one  of  our  messengers  to  the  enemy ;  but  his  eldest  son  before 
mentioned  died,  after  he  went  away  from  Marlborough  with  his 
mother,  conceived  to  lose  his  life  by  famine.  The  other  widow, 
who  went  away  at  that  time,  and  her  daughter,  were  also  recov- 
ered. This  widow  Job  married  afterward,  not  knowing  how 
better  to  requite  her  love  showed  in  nourishing  and  preferring 
bis  three  children  when  they  were  among  the  enemies,  and 
they  now  lived  comfortably  together ;  so  that  after  all  the  trou- 
bles, sorrows,  and  calamities  this  man  Job  underwent,  (as  wo 
have  before  touched,)  God  gave  him  all  his  children  in  safety, 

*  Tuckapawillin. 

f  He  was  very  successful  in  neffotiatinfif  with  the  Nipmuks.  In  The 
Book  qf  the  Inaiana  is  given  his  oiography,  under  the  name  of  Nepa- 
net 
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and  a  suitable  wife ;  and  viodicated  him  from  all  the  calumnies 
and  aspersions  cast  on  him,  and  by  good  demonstrations  cleared 
his  integrity  and  faithfulness  to  God's  cause  and  the  English 
interest,  and  hath  made,  him  very  serviceable  and  victorious 
since,  in  the  war  against  the  enemy. 

One  thing  I  shall  further  mention,  that  is  of  remark,  before  I 
pass  the  history  of  the  matter.  Joseph  Tuckapawillin,  min- 
ister and  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hassanamesit  before  spoken 
of,  whtle  he  was  at  Boston,  and  before  he  was  sent  to  Deer 
Island,  some  persons  had  compassion  on  his  distressed  condi- 
tion, particularly  Capt.  Nicholas  Page  and  his  wife,  who  took 
him,  and  his  children,  and  his  aged  father,  to  their  house  in 
Boston,  and  refreshed  their  bowels  with  food  and  other  com- 
forts, and  milk  to  preserve  the  poor  infant's  life.  This  poor 
man  was  much  affected  with,  and  thankful  for  their  love. 
While  he  was  at  Capt.  Page's,  Mr.  John  Elliot  (his  spiritual 
father  in  Christ)  came  to  visit  him,  with  some  others  formeriy 
acquainted  with  him,  and  spake  divers  words  of  comfort  to  him, 
suitable  to  his  condition ;  divers  things  were  spoken  to  him  and 
wisely  answered  by  him,  which  I  shall  not  mention,  but  one 
passage  I  noted,  being  present.  Said  Joseph  to  Mr.  EUiot, 
**  Oh,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  greatly  distressed  this  day  on  every 
side ;  the  English  have  taken  away  some  of  my  estate,  my  com, 
cattle,  my  plough,  cart,  chain,  and  other  goods.  The  enemy 
Indians  have  also  taken  a  part  of  what  I  had ;  and  the  wicked 
Indians  mock  and  scoff  at  me,  saying,  '  Now  what  is  become  of 

four  praying  to  God  ? '  The  English  also  censure  me,  and  say 
am  a  hypocrite.  In  this  distress  I  have  no  where  to  look, 
but  up  to  God  in  heaven  to  help  me ;  now  my  dear  wife  and 
eldest  son  are  (through  the  English  threatenings)  run  away,  and 
I  fear  will  perish  in  the  woods  for  want  of  food;  also  my  aged 
mother  i^  lost;  and  all  this  doth  greatly  aggravate  my  grief. 
But  yet  I  desire  to  look  up  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom 
alone  is  my  help.'*  Being  asked  by  Capt.  Page,  whether  he 
had  not  assisted  the  enemy  in  the  wars  when  he  was  among 
them ;  he  answered,  "  I  never  did  join  with  them  against  the 
English.  Indeed,  they  often  solicited  me,  but  I  utterly  denied 
and  refused  it.  I  thought  within  myself,  it  is  better  to  die  than 
to  fight  against  the  church  of  Christ."  I  questioned  him  many 
things  of  the  condition  and  number  of  the  enemy;  he  answered, 
that  he  judged  they  were  about  a  thousand  men;  "  but,"  said 
he,  '^  the  greatest  part,  as  I  conceive,  are  for  peace,  and  not  to 
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bold  on  the  war;  and,"  said  he,  "  shortly  they  will  be  in  great 
straits  for  food,  when  ilie  ground-nuts  are  gone." 

Now  we  come  in  order  to  declare  something  concerning  the 
six  Indians  that  went  with  Major  Savage,  to  find  out  the  enemy 
at  Meuumesse.  There  wanted  not  some  who,  in  their  letters 
from  the  army,  accused  Job  of  false  dealing,  and  that  he  had 
informed  the  enemy  of  our  army's  coming  against  them.  But 
neither  the  general  (Major  Savage),  nor  Mr.  Nowel,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  army,  intimated  any  such  matter  in  their  letters  to 
the  Council,  but  rather  the  contrary;  and,  because  I  was  not 
present  with  them  to  observe  the  actings  of  those  Indians,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  writing  the  extract  of  Mr.  NowelPs 
letter,  concerning  the  carriage  and  deportment  of  those  six 
Indians.  This  gentleman  was  the  principal  minister  of  the 
army,  a  pious  and  prudent  person,  and  is  minister  of  God's 
word  at  Boston,  in  New  England.  His  letter  was  dated  March 
26th,  1676;  wherein,  after  salutations  and  giving  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  motions  of  the  army,  from  the  time  they  went  forth 
until  that  day,  saith  he, ''  I  look  at  it  as  a  great  rebuke  of  God, 
that  we  should  miss  our  enemy  as  we  did,  when  we  were  at 
Menumesse.  If  we  had  hearkened  to  those  six  Indians  whom 
we  took  from  Deer  Island,  we  might  have  prevented  that  error. 
They  have  behaved  themselves  like  sober,  honest  men,  since 
their  abode  with  us,  which  hath  made  me  look  after  them  more 
carefully.  At  their  first  coming  to  Hadley,  the  man  with 
whom  they  quartered  allowed  them  pork  and  peas  enough,  but 
not  bread;  he  perceiving  they  had  some  money,  made  them 
buy  their  bread.  When  they  had  laid  out  about  4s.  6rf.,  one  of 
them  told  me  of  it ;  upon  which  I  spake  to  the  gentlemen,  who 
ordered  the  constable  to  allow  them  bread,  and  I  did  them  give 
4s,  6d.  out  of  my  own  purse,  to  reimburse  what  they  had  ex- , 
pended.  And,  whereas  some  have  accused  Job  for  discovering 
to  the  Indians  our  coming  forth  with  the  army,  I  could  easily 
demonstrate  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  go  to  Menu- 
messe to  make  any  such  discovery,  while  be  was  absent  from 
Marlborough.  But  the  circumstances  of  that  story  are  so 
many,  it  would  be  too  long  to  commit  them  to  writing  at  pre- 
sent. I  question  not  Job's  uprightness  towards  the  English, 
and  shall  make  it  out,  if  the  Lord  bring  me  back."  He  further 
adds,  in  the  same  letter,  that  the  Nalick  Indians  took  two  of  the 
enemy,  which  being  sullen  were  slain,  and  of  their  advice  for 
pursuing  the  enemy,  which  was  not  attended,  and  so  the  oppor- 
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tunity  was  frustrated ;  and  several  other  passages  he  relates  of 
them,  declaring  their  prudence,  and  fidelity,  and  courage. 
Again,  in  another  letter  from  the  same  person,  dated  April  9th, 
which  was  about  the  time  of  the  army's  return  home  as  far  as 
Mariborough,  saith  he,  "  Our  pilots  (i.  e.  the  Indians)  were 
labored  with  to  represent  the  way  to  watch  [Watchuset  ?]  (where 
the  body  of  the  enemy  quartered^  very  difficult,  before  they 
came  to  speak  before  the  Council ;  and  had  ill  words  givea 
them,  that  so  they  might  be  afraid  to  speak  any  thing  that 
should  afibrd  encouragement.  The  poor  Indians,  our  pilots,  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  Marlborough,  were  much  abused  by  the 
townsmen,  insomuch  that  they  were  unwilling  to  go  into  any 
house."  Thus  much  of  Mr.  Nowell's  letters,  touching  those 
six  Indians,  of  whom  the  general  also  gave  a  good  character. 

167f .  In  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  the 
enemy  Indians  were  very  violent  in  their  attempts  and  assaults 
upon  all  the  frontier  English  plantations,  burning  several  villages  * 
or  part  of  them,  and  murdering  many  people  in  the  highways;! 
so  that  weekly,  yea  almost  daily,  messengers  with  sad  tidings 
were  brought  into  the  Council,  insomuch  that  the  Lord  seem^ 
to  threaten  great  calamity  to  ensue  upon  the  Englbh  nation ;  for 
none  of  our  enterprises  against  the  enemy  were  blessed  with 
success,  and  it  was  groundedly  feared  and  judged  that  seed-time 
and  harvest  would  be  greatly  obstructed,  and  thereby  occasion 
fambe  to  follow  the  war.  These  thmgs  occasion  great  thoughts 
of  heart  unto  the  godly  wise,  especially  such  as  were  at  the 
helm  of  government;  and  the  rather  because  God  seemed  to 
put  us  to  shame,  and  not  to  go  forth  with  our  arms,  but  to  ren- 
der our  endeavours  to  quell  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  enemy  fruit- 
less. In  this  conjunction  of  our  afliiirs,  some  made  application 
to  the  Council,  to  arm  and  send  forth  a  company  of  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  that  were  at  Deer  Island,  who  had  manifested 
themselves  very  desirous  and  willing  to  engage  against  the  ene- 
my in  this  distressing  time ;  particularly  Capt.  Daniel  Hench- 
man, who  was  appointed  by  the  Council  to  look  to  the  Indians 
at  Deer  Island,  and  to  put  them  upon  employ.     This  gentle- 

*  Warwick,  Lancaster,  Med  field,  Weymouth,  Groton,  Marlborouffh, 
Rehoboth,  Providence,  and  many  other  places  were  among  those  de- 
stroyed or  damaged. 

t  **  May  3,  at  Haverhill  and  Bradford,  a  small  company  of  Indians 
killed  two  men,  and  carried  away  a  man  and  woman  and  five  children 
captive."  —  i.  M(Uhery  28. 
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man  made  motions  to  the  Council,  once  and  again,  of  his  readi- 
ness to  conduct  these  Indians  against  the  enemy ;  declaring  that 
he  had  great  confidence  in  God,  that  if  they  were  employed 
they  might,  with  God's  blessing,  be  instrumental  to  give  check 
to  the  enemy  and  turn  the  alarm ;  testifying  that  he  found  them 
very  willing  and  desirous  to  serve  the  country,  and  leave  their 
parents,  wives,  and  children  under  the  English  power,  which 
would  be  rational  security  to  the  English  for  their  fidelity.  But 
those  motions  were  not  accepted  at  first;  for  God's  time  was  not 
yet  come  for  our  deliverance,  and  the  Indian  rod  had  not  yet 
smarted  sufficiently.  The  people  generally  distrusted  those 
praying  Indians,  and  were  not  willing  to  have  any  of  them  em- 
ployed to  serve  the  country;  which  was  the  principal  reason 
why  the  Council  complied  not  with  those  and  former  motions 
of  this  nature,  for  many  of  the  Council  were  otherwise  opposed 
enough  to  it.  Indeed  afterwards  the  motion  to  arm  and  em- 
ploy the  Christian  Indians,  was  embraced  and  put  in  practice ; 
of  which  we  shall  speak  in  its  proper  place.  But  some  other 
matters  previous  to  it  were  first  done,  which  I  shall  now  relate. 

Mr.  Rowlandson,  minister  of  Lancaster,  (a  pious  and  good 
man,)  having  his  wife,  children,  and  several  friends  in  captivity 
among  the  enemy,  being  surprised  at  Lancaster  as  is  before 
touched ;  himself,  and  several  other  ministers  in  his  behalf,  had 
some  time  since  petitioned  the  Council  to  use  what  means  they 
could  for  the  redemption  of  his  wife,  &c. ;  which  the  Council 
consented  to,  and,  in  pursuance  thereof,  ordered  Major  Grookin 
to  endeavour  to  procure  at  Deer  Island  one  or  two  Indians,  that 
for  a  reward  might  adventure  to  go  with  a  message  to  the 
enemy,  to  ofifer  for  the  redemption  of  our  captives,  particularly 
Mrs.  Rowlandson.  But,  although  the  Major  went  to  the  Island, 
and  did  his  utmost  endeavours  to  procure  an  Indian  to  adventure 
upon  this  service  at  that  time,  yet  could  not  prevail  with  any ; 
so  the  matter  lay  dormant  a  good  space  of  time. 

But,  on  the  23d  of  March,  some  friends  advised  Mr.  Row- 
landson to  make  another  petition  to  revive  the  former  motion ; 
which  he  did  that  day.  The  Council  declared  themselves 
ready  to  promote  it,  and  send  a  messenger,  if  any  could  be  pro- 
cured. Major  Gookin,  who  stirred  up  Mr.  Rowlandson  here- 
unto, was  informed  that  one  of  the  Indians  lately  brought  down 
from  Concord,  named  Tom  Dublot,  alias  Nepponit,  had  some 
inclination  to  run  that  adventure ;  of  which  the  Major  informing 
the  Council,  they  ordered  Capt.  Henchman  to  treat  and  agree 
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with  him,  which  he  accordiDgly  did,  and  brought  him  up  firom 
Deer  Island  some  few  days  after;  and  he  was  sent  to  Major 
Gookin's,  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Council,  fitted  and  furnished  for  this  enterprise ;  and  had 
a  letter  from  the  Council  to  the  enemy,  concerning  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  captives ;  and  upon  Monday,  April  3d,  he  was  sent 
away  from  Cambridge  upon  his  journey ;  and  he  did  effect  it 
with  care  and  prudence,  and  returned  again  upon  the  12th  of 
April,  with  this  answer  in  writing,  from  the  enemy :  — 

"  To  Governor  and  Council  in  Boston,  and  people  that  are 
in  war  with  us. 

"  We  now  give  answer  by  this  one  man ;  but  if  you  like  my 
answer,  send  one  more  man  besides  this  Tom  Neppanit,  and 
send  with  all  true  heart,  and  with  all  your  mind,  by  two  men. 
Because  you  know,  and  we  know,  you  have  great  sorrowful 
with  crying ;  for  you  lost  many,  many  hundred  men.  and  all 
your  house,  all  your  land,  and  woman,  child,  and  cattle,  and 
all  your  things  that  you  have  lost."  Moreover  they  add,  that 
Mrs.  Rowlandson  and  other  captives  are  alive.  This  was  sign- 
ed by  Sam  and  Kutquen  Quanohit,  sagamores,  and  Peter  Je- 
thro,  scribe.  To  this  letter  the  Council  gave  answer,  tending  to 
abate  their  pride  and  insolence ;  and  sent  again  Tom  Neppanit, 
and  another  Indian  named  Peter  Conway,  to  move  further 
about  the  redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson  and  her  friends, 
which  the  enemy  inclined  unto.  Those  two  Indians  were 
sent  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  time,  and  some  English  with 
them ;  and  at  last  prevailed  so  far,  that  Mrs.  Rowlandson  and 
some  others  were  redeemed,  and  brought  home  about  the 
Election  time  following.  This  treaty  about  the  captives,  and 
the  consequences  thereof,  had  no  small  influence  into  the 
abatement  of  the  enemy's  violence  and  our  troubles,  and  had 
a  tendency  to  dividing  them  and  break  their  union,  and  con- 
sequently their  strength ;  for  Philip,  and  some  others  of  the 
enemy's  chief  men,  were  utterly  against  treating  with  the 
English  or  surrendering  the  captives.  But  some  other  of 
their  principal  sachems,  that  were  more  inclinable  to  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  English,  thought  that  their  compliance  with 
the  English  about  surrendering  the  captives  (especially  being 
well  paid  for  their  redemption)  would  mollify  the  Englishmen's 
minds  in  order  to  a  peace.  This  contest  about  the  treaty, 
caused  them  to  fall  out  and  divide.     Philip  and  most  of  the 
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Narraganset  Indians  separated  from  the  inland  Indians,  and 
went  down  into  their   own  country,   and  the   inland  Indians 
staid  about  Wachuset  mountain;  which  was  a  means   under 
(rod  to  weaken  and  destroy  them,  as  might  be  showed,  and  b 
in  part  declared  already,  in  the  h'lstory  of  the  war  published. 
This  was  another  piece  of  service  done  by  our  praying  Indians; 
at  least  they  broke  the  ice  and  made  way  for  it,  by  their  first 
adventuring  to  treat  with  the  enemy.     Whilst  this  matter  of 
the  redemption  of  the  captives  was  in  agitation,  the  assaults 
of  the  enemy  were  frequent  and  violent,  for  the  body  of  them 
quartered  within  twenty  miles  of  the  English  frontiers  of  Lian- 
caster,  Groton,  and   Marlborough,  and  made  daily  incursions 
upon  us;  and   notwithstanding  the   Council   had  used   many 
endeavours,  and  raised  forces  and   sent  them   forth,  to  beat 
up  their  head  quarters  at  Watchusett,  all  those  means  proved 
ineffectual ;  and  the  enemy  still  kept  that  station,  the  place 
being  near   a  v^ry  high  mountain,  and  very  difficult  to  have 
access  to,  by  reason  of  thick  woods  and  rocks  and  other  fast- 
nesses, that  our  English  army  thought  it  not  advisable  to  hazard 
themselves  in  that  enterprise.     In  this  juncture  of  affairs,  the 
Council  at  last  resolved  to  arm  and  send  forth  a  company  of 
the  praying  Indians  from  Deer   Island,  under  the  conduct  of 
Samuel    Hunting   and   James   Richardson,   the    one   made  a 
captain,  the  other  his  lieutenant,  for  this  service ;  these  two 
Englishmen  were  well  acquainted  with  those  Indians,  and  per- 
sons whom  they  told.     In  pursuance  whereof  Capt.  Hunting 
had  orders  and  a  commission,  and   did   bis  best  endeavour; 
but  could   not  (at   that  time)    procure   arms   for   more  than 
forty  Indians.     Indeed,  those  praying  Indians   had   generally 
arms  of  their  own  before  the  war  began  ;  but  they  were  taken 
away  from  them   by  the  English,  and  squandered  away  many 
of  them,  as   at  Marlborough  twenty-seven  good  arms  at  one 
time,  before  touched  ;  and  some  taken  by  Sudbury  men  at  the 
falls  on  Charles  River,  and  detained  to  this  day,  and  others 
from  particular  persons ;  those  were  all  taken  from  them  with- 
out order,  and  upward  of  twenty  arms  were  taken  from  them 
after  they  were  confined  to  the  Island ;  those  last  were  part 
of  the  arms  wherewith  they  were  now  furnished^ 

Upon  the  2Ist  of  April,  Capt.  Hunting  had  drawn  up  and 
ready  furnished  his  company  of  forty  Indians,  at  Charlestown. 
They  were  ordered  by  the  Council  at  first  to  march  up  to  Mer- 
rimack river  near  Chelmsford,  and  there  to  settle  a  garrison  near 
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the  great  fishing-places,  where  it  was  expected  the  enemy  would 
come  at  this  season  to  get  fish  for  their  necessary  food ;  and 
from  this  fort  to  keep  their  scouts  abroad  daily,  to  seize  the 
enemy  ;  and  if  they  should  be  overpowered  by  greater  numbers, 
their  garrison  and  fort  was  for  their  retreat,  until  assistance 
might  be  sent  them.  This  was  the  projection  of  th'is  under- 
taking at  first;  and  accordingly  matters  were  prepared,  and 
carriages  with  provisions  and  tools  sent  away  to  Merrimack 
riA^er.  But  behold  God's  thoughts  are  not  as  ours,  nor  bis 
ways  as  ours ;  for  just  as  those  Indian  soldiers  were  ready  to 
march,  upon  the  21st  of  April,  about  mid-day  tidings  c-ame 
by  many  messengers,  that  a  great  body  of  the  enemy,  not  less 
as  was  judged  than  fifteen  hundred ;  (for  the  enemy,  to  make 
their  force  seem  to  be  very  great,  there  were  many  women 
among  them,  whom  they  had  fitted  with  pieces  of  wood  cut  in 
the  form  of  guns,  which  those  carried,  and  were  placed  in  the 
centre  ;)  they  had  assaulted  a  town  called  Sudbury,  that 
morning,  and  set  fire  of  sundry  houses  and  barns  of  that 
town,  (this  town  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  Charlestown, 
westerly  ;)  giving  an  account  that  the  people  of  the  place  were 
greatly  distressed  and  earnestly  desired  succor;  indeed  (thro' 
God's  favor)  some  small  assistance  was  already  sent  from 
Watertown,  by  Capt.  Hugh  Mason,*  which  was  the  next  town 
to  Sudbury.  These  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  joined,  and 
with  some  others  that  came  in  to  their  help,  there  was  vigo- 
rous resistance  made,  and  a  check  given  to  the  enemy,  so 
that  those  that  were  gotten  over  the  river,  to  the  east  side  of 
the  town,  were  forced  to  retreat;  and  the  body  of  the  enemy 
were  repulsed  that  they  could  not  pass  the  bridge,  which  pass 
the  English  kept.  But  those  particulars  were  not  known  whea 
the  tidings  came  to  Charlestown,  where  the  Indian  companies 
before  mentioned  were  ready.  Just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Lecture  there,  as  soon  as  these  tidings  came.  Major  Gookin 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Danforth,  (two  of  the  magistrates,)  who 
were  then  hearing  the  Lecture  Sermon,  being  acquainted 
herewith,  withdrew  out  of  the  meeting-house,  and  immediately 
gave  orders  for  a  ply  of  horse,  belonging  to  Capt.  Prentiss' 
troops,  under  conduct  of  Corporal  Phipps,  and  the  Indian 
company  under    Capt.   Hunting,   forthwith    to   march   away 

•  He  was  of  Watertown;  freeman,  1635;  representative  in  the  Gen- 
eral Ck>urt  for  ten  years ;  died,  1678. 
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for  ihe  relief  of  Sudbury;  which  accordingly  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. Capt.  Hunting  with  his  Indian  company,  being  on  foot, 
got  not  to  Sudbury  until  a  little  within  night. 

The  enemy,  as  is  before  touched,  were  all  retreated  unto  the 
west  side  of  the  river  of  Sudbury,  where  also  several  English 
inhabited.  Upon  the  22d  of  April,  early  in  the  morning,  our 
forty  Indians,  having  stripped  themselves,  and  painted  their  faces 
like  to  the  enemy,  they  passed  over  the  bridge  to  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  without  any  Englishmen  in  their  company,  to  make 
discovery   of  the    enemy,    (which    was    generally   conceived 

2uartered  thereabout.)  But  this  did  not  at  all  discourage  our 
Christian  Indians  from  marching  out  for  discovery,  and  if  they 
had  met  with  them,  to  beat  up  their  quarters.  But  God  had 
so  ordered  it,  that  the  enemy  were  all  withdrawn  and  were 
retreated  in  the  night.  Our  Indian  soldiers,  having  made  a 
thorough  discovery,  and  to  their  great  grief,  (for  some  of  them 
wept  when  they  saw  so  many  English  lie  dead  on  the  place 
among  the  slain ;)  some  they  knew,  viz.  those  two  worthy  and 

?ious  captains,  Capt*  Brocklebank  of  Rowley,  and  Capt* 
l^adsworth  *  of  Milton,  who,  with  about  thirty-two  private  sol- 
diers, were  slain  the  day  before.  For  Capt.  Wadsworth,  lying 
with  his  company  at  Marlborough,  being  left  there  to  strengthen 
that  frontier,  upon  the  return  of  the  atmy;  he,  understanding 
that  the  enemy  had  attacked  Sudbury,  took  a  ply  of  his  men, 
about  six  files,  and  marched  for  their  relief,  with  whom  Capt* 
Brocklebank  (who  kept  quarters  at  Marlborough)  went,  taking 
this  opportunity,  as  a  good  convoy,  to  go  to  Boston  to  speak 
with  the  Council.  Capt.  Wadsworth,  being  a  valiant  and  active 
man,  and  being  very  desirous  to  rescue  his  friends  at  Sudbury, 
marched  in  the  night  with  all  the  speed  he  could ;  and  his  sol- 
diers, being  spent  and  weary  with  travel  and  want  of  rest,  fell 
into  the  enemy's  ambushment  in  the  morning ;  and  the  enemy, 
being  numerous,  encompassed  him  round,  so  that  they  were 
generally  cut  off,  except  a  few  that  escaped  to  a  mill  which 
was  fortified,  but  the  people  were  fled  out  of  it;  but  the  enemy 
knew  not  of  their  flight,  and  so,  supposing  the  mill  to  be  strong, 
they  ventured  not  to  attack  it.  At  the  same  time,  Capt.  Cutler 
of  Charlestown,  with  a  small  company ,t  having  the  convoy  of 


*  The  monnment  which  now  marks  the  place  of  this  fight,  was  erected 
by  a  8on  of  Capt  Wadsworth,  who  was  President  of  Harvard  College, 
t  CoiudstiDg  of  eleven,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbard. 
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some  carts  from  Marlborough,  that  were  coming  to  Sudbury, 
having  secured  his  carriage  at  a  garrison-house,  escaped  nar- 
rowly from  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  The  enemy  also,  at 
that  time,  cut  off  some  English  soldiers  that  were  coming  down 
under  the  conduct  of  one  Cowell,  of  Boston,  that  had  been  a 
convoy  to  some  provisions  at  Quabage  fort.*  But  I  have  too 
far  digressed.  Therefore,  to  return  to  the  company  of  our 
Christian  Indians,  who,  as  soon  as  they  had  naade  a  full  discov- 
ery, returned  to  their  captain  and  the  rest  of  the  English,  and 
gave  them  an  account  of  their  motions.  Then  it  was  concluded 
to  march  over  to  the  place  and  bury  the  dead,  and  they  did  so 
shortly  after,  that  day,  our  Indians  marching  in  two  files  upon 
the  wings,  to  secure  those  that  went  to  bury  the  dead.  God  so 
ordered  it,  that  they  met  with  no  interruption  in  that  work. 
Our  Indians  found  only  four  dead  Indians  of  the  enemy,  cover- 
ed up  with  logs  and  rubbish.  This  service,  so  faithfully  per- 
formed by  our  Christian  Indians,  had  the  effect  to  abate  much, 
with  many,  their  former  hatred  of  them,  especially  at  Sudbury, 
some  of  the  people  who  had  formerly  done  much  injury  to  these 
our  Christian  friends,  whilst  they  dwelt  at  Natick,  for  some  of 
them  know  they  have  taken  several  things  from  them,  and  never 
restored  them ;  as  guns,  utensils  for  carts  and  ploughs,  corn  and 
swine,  and  materials  of  ironwork  belonging  to  a  sawmill,  and 
other  things;  their  consciences  can  best  witness  what  they  are; 
and  if  they  do  not  make  restitution,  I  fear  they  will  have  little 
comfort  at  death,  though  they  please  themselves  with  this 
notion,  that  the  enemy  Indians  robbed  and  plundered  them  of 
such  like  things;  but  this  will  not  be  (I  contend)  a  sufficient 
warrant  to  wrong  the  innocent,  or  rob  honest  men,  because 
thieves  of  the  same  nation  have  robbed  them.  But  I  name  no 
persons,  but  leave  the  noatter  to  God  and  their  own  consciences, 
desiring  they  may  repent  and  make  restitution. 

From  this  time  forward,  our  Christian  Indian  soldiers  were 
constantly  employed  in  all  expeditions  against  the  enemy,  while 
the  war  lasted;  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  ships  from  England, 
which  was  in  May,  arms  were  bought  to  furnish  the  rest  of  the 
able  men ;  and  then  Capt.  Hunting's  company  was  made  up  to 
the  number  of  eighty  men ;  those  did  many  signal  services  in 
the  summer,  1676.     At  Weshakum,  and  at  or  near  Mendon, 

*  For  an  interestin?  account  of  the  Sudbury  battle,  see  ^  Letters  to 
London,"  (republished  by  Mr.  Drake.) 
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at  Mount  Hope,  at  Watchusett,  and  several  other  places,*  they 
were  often  made  use  of  as  scouts  before  the  army,  and  at  such 
time  when  the  army  lay  still  and  staid  at  their  quarters;  in 
which  scoutings  they  took  several  captives,  and  slew  many  of 
the  enemy,  and  brought  their  scalps  to  their  commanders. 
The  particulars  of  their  actions  are  too  many  to  mention  in  this 
script.  I  contend  that  the  small  company  of  our  Indian  friends 
have  lakeii  and  slain  of  lIjg  erteQi}%  in  the  summer  of  1676^  not 
less  than  four  hundred;  and  tlielr  fidelity  and  courage  is  testified 
by  the  ceriifieates  of  their  captains,  ihai  are  inserted  in  the 
close  of  this  discourse*  It  may  be  said  in  truth,  that  God 
made  use  of  these  poor,  despised,  and  hated  Chri*stians,  to  do 
great  service  for  the  churches  of  Christ  in  New  England ,  in  this 
day  of  their  trial;  and  I  think  it  was  observed  by  impaniEl 
men,  ihat^  after  our  Indians  went  out,  the  balance  turned  of  the 
English  side;  for,  after  the  attack  of  Sudbury  (at  which  time 
our  Indians  first  went  forth),  the  enemy  went  down  the  wind 
amain;  and,  about  July,  one  hundred  and  fifty  surrendered 
themselves  to  mercy  to  the  Massachusetts  government,  besides 
several  that  surrendered  at  Plymouth  and  Connecticut* 
AoTong  those  that  came  in  to  Massachuselts  with  the  sachem  f 
of  Packachooge,!  there  were  several  of  those  that  had  beeo 
praying  Indians,  and  went  or  were  carried  away  from  Hassana- 
mesit;  of  which  1  have  before  spoken. 

About  the  9th  of  August,  there  happened  a  very  sad  accl* 
dent,  relating  to  the  poor  Christian  Indians,  viz.  a  horrid  mur- 
der committed  by  some  Englishmen  upon  two  squaws,  wives 
to  two  of  our  Indian  soldiers,  the  one  named  Andrew  Pittimee, 
the  captain  of  the  Indians;  and  tlie  other  his  sister  (wife  to  one 
Thomas  Speene§);  and  one  young  woman,  and  three  children, 
whereof  one  was  a  nurslno  infant ;  and  all  the  children  of  Tho- 
mas Speen  aforesaid.  These  two  squaws  and  their  company 
aforementioned,  being  allowed  (in  this  lime  of  their  straits  for 
food)  by  the  English  authority,  went  forth  to  gather  hurtleber- 
ries,  at  a  place  called  Hurileberry  Hill,  about  four  miles  from 
Waterton  mill,  within  the  bounds  of  that  town;  where  the 
English,  who  were  about  eleven  or  twelve  in  number,  and  were 


•  Of  which  Dediiam  was  one,  f  Sagamore  John, 

I  Partly  in  Worce^er  and  partly  in  Ward. 

I  For  parlicnlars  rei?pecting  the  famihea  of  Speen,  «ee  Biglow^s  ifi*- 
tar^  Q/JSTalick  tmd  Hu  Book  of  the  Indiana^ 
VOL<  II.  65 
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on  horseback,  6rst  met  those  ladians.  There  was  one  Indian 
man  with  them,  called  John  Stoolemester,  one  that  had  been 
bred  with  the  English ;  they  disarmed  him  of  a  carbine  belong- 
ing to  the  county,  for  he  was  newly  come  in  from  the  army, 
and  had  not  delivered  his  arms.  After  they  had  disarmed  thb 
Mow,  they  threatened  to  kill  him ;  but  he,  speaking  English, 
interceded  strongly  for  his  life,  and  so  they  dismissed  him,  and 
be  came  home ;  but  the  squaws  being  among  the  bushes  not 
far  off,  he  lost  them  there ;  the  Eogl'ish  came  to  them  and  sat 
down,  and  smok'd  it  where  they  were,  and  exchanged  with 
them  bread  and  cheese  for  some  hurtleberries ;  and  then  the 
English  left  the  squaws  and  children,  but  being  not  gone  a  mile, 
fiMir  of  the  English  left  their  company  and  went  back  to  the 
squaws,  and  drove  them  before  them  unto  the  north  end  of  the 
hUl,  into  a  secret  place,  and  there  murdered  them  all,  and  stript 
such  as  bad  coats  on.  Having  committed  the  murder,  these 
men  went  to  their  habitations.  The  next  day  after  the  squaws 
were  missing,  and  came  not  home  to  their  wigwams,  Capt.  Piti- 
mee,  being  then  at  home,  came  to  Major  Gookin  at  Cambridge 
and  acquainted  him  with  his  fears,  that  some  evil  had  befallen 
his  wife,  sbter,  and  their  company,  and  desired  an  order  and 
some  help  of  Elnglishmen,  two  or  three  at  least,  to  go  and 
search  for  them ;  which  being  so  reasonable  a  request,  it  was 
granted.  So  he  went  forth  and  searched  a  day  or  two,  but  could 
not  find  them ;  at  last,  having  procured  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
Indians  and  two  English,  they  made  a  more  strict  search,  and 
at  last  found  the  dead  bodies,  not  far  from  one  another,  cruelly 
murdered,  some  shot  through,  others  their  brains  beat  out  with 
hatchets;  to  be  short,  this  murder  was  afterward  discovered, 
and  the  four  murderers  seized,  tried,  and  condemned,  and  two 
of  the  four  executed,  and  the  other  two  pardoned  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  This  murder  was  very  much  decried  by  all  good 
men,  and  it  was  some  satisfaction  that  some  of  them  were  made 
examples.  I  know  the  murderers  pretended  a  law  to  warrant 
the  act,  but  the  juries  and  judge  were  not  of  their  mind  in  the 
matter.  I  know,  also,  there  are  some  among  the  English,  that 
have  a  very  ill  conceit  of  all  the  Indians,  and  will  not  admit 
them  so  much  charity,  as  to  think  that  any  of  them  are  sober  or 
honest;  such  I  shall  leave  to  the  Lord,  desiring  he  will  give  them 
more  charity,  and  root  out  of  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  enmity 
and  animosity.  And  it  is  probable  that  some  persons  will  not  be 
wanting  to  calumniate  our  Christian  Indians,  and  object  thai, 
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notwithstanding  all  that  hath  been  said  on  their  behalf,  yet  they 
are  hypocrites  and  wicked  men,  and  will  freqoently  drink  and 
commit  other  lewdness.     To  this  I  shall  answer  in  few  words* 

I  have  good  ground  to  believe,  that  several  of  them  are  sin-^ 
cere  ;  but  I  do  not  say  they  are  all  such.  And  I  dare  not 
affirm  for  my  own  countrymen,  that  there  are  no  hypocrites 
or  evil-doers  among  them.  I  wish  and  pray,  that  both  English 
and  Indians  were  all  better  than  I  fear  they  are ;  't  is  not  my 
work  to  Judge  men's  hearts;  that  belongs  to  God.  Secondlyi 
I  cannot  deny  but  that  many  of  them,  especially  the  younger 
sort,  that  have  been  and  are  soldiers,  but  they  are  too  apt  to  be 
overtaken  with  drink.  I  could  wish  they  had  not  so  much 
example  and  temptation  thereunto  by  some  English,  espe- 
cially such  as  have  been  their  fellow-soldiers  in  the  wars,  who 
are  very  ready,  when  they  meet  the  Indians,  to  give  or  procure 
strong  drink  for  them ;  and  others,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  sell 
them  strong  drink,  expressly  prohibited  by  law ;  indeed,  a  verv 
little  matter  will  intoxicate  their  brains ;  for,  being  used  to  drink 
water,  they  cannot  bear  a  fourth  part  of  what  an  Englishman 
will  bear.  I  have  known  one  drunk  with  as  little  as  one  eighth 
part  of  a  pint  of  strong  water,  and  others  with  little  more  than 
a  pint  of  cider.  I  do  not  plead  to  justify  them  in  such  to* 
tions,  but  endeavour  to  declare  things  as  they  are  in  truth. 
Thirdly,  I  cannot  deny  but  sundry  of  the  Christian  Indians 
are  not  of  so  good  conversation,  as  Christian  religion  requires ; 
which  thing  is  matter  of  lamentation  to  all  that  fear  God,  not 
only  in  respect  of  those  Indians,  but  of  the  English  also,  among 
whom  they  live ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  we  may  not  presently 
exclude  them  out  of  visible  Christianity,  but  rather  endeavour 
to  convince  and  reform  them,  if  God  please  to  be  instrumental 
to  correct  them,  and  turn  them  to  God  effectually.  Whilst  men 
do  externally  attend  the  means  of  grace,  keep  the  Sabbath, 
pray  in  their  families  morning  and  evening,  and  endeavour  and 
desire  to  be  instructed  in  Christian  religion,  both  themselves 
and  children,  as  the  praying  Indians  do^  there  is  charitable 
encouragement  and  good  hope,  through  grace,  that,  as  God  hath 
wrought  effectually  upon  some,  so  he  will  upon  others,  in  his 
own  time  and  accoriding  to  his  good  pleasure,  that  he  hath 
purposed  in  himself.  I  account  it  my  duty  not  to  censure  and 
judge,  but  to  pray  for  them  and  others. 

About  the  latter  end  of  August,  1676,  an  army  was  sent 
against  the  eastern  enemies,  with  whom  Capt.  Hunting  and  bis 
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company  of  Indians  went,  but  this  army  did  little  against  the 
enemy ;  but  that  which  was  done,  was  done  by  our  Indians, 
who  slew  two  or  three  of  the  enemy,  but  lost  none  of  their 
lives,  through  God's  favor. 

Again  on  February  5th,  1676,*  in  another  expedition  to  the 
eastern  part,  commanded  by  Major  Waldron,  wherein  our 
praying  Indians  under  Capt.  Hunting  bore  a  part,  and  some 
few  of  the  enemy  were  killed  by  them  ;  but  their  counsel  was 
not  attended  in  that  expedition,  which  if  it  had  been,  as  I 
heard  some  English  in  the  service  say,  in  probability  the 
enemy  had  been  greatly  worsted  at  that  time.  In  June,  1677, 
another  expedition  into  the  eastern  parts,  among  whom  were 
about  thirty-six  of  our  Christian  Indians,  who  in  a  fight  near 
Black  Point,  the  English  lost  about  forty  men,  whereof  were 
eight  of  our  friendly  Indians,  and  their  Lieutenant,  James 
Richardson,  was  then  slain;  this  was  the  greatest  loss  that 
our  Indians  sustained  all  the  war ;  for  in  all  the  former  expedi- 
tions our  Indians  lost  but  two  men. 

But  I  shall  pass  from  this  matter,  and  also  from  any  further 
discourse  of  the  military  actions  of  our  praying  Indians,  who 
to  this  day,  upon  all  occasions  of  scouting  in  the  woods,  or  any 
other  hazardous  services,  are  frequently  employed  as  occasion 
doth  present.  Now  I  shall  draw  towards  a  close,  only  mention 
some  few  things  concerning  those  of  our  Christian  Indians, 
that  have  not  been  employed  in  the  war,  being  not  capable 
thereof;  some  by  reason  of  age,  and  far  the  greatest  part  being 
women  and  children.  But  yet  for  religion,  these,  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  religious,  staid  at  home. 

When  their  able  men  were  for  the  generality  drawn  forth 
to  the  wars,  the  rest,  being  nearly  four  hundred  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  left  upon  Long  Island,  in  a  suf- 
fering state.  It  was  intended  they  should  plant  com  upon 
the  Islands,  and  in  order  thereunto  they  made  some  prepara- 
tions, expending  their  labor  upon  clearing  and  breaking  up 
ground;  but  some  English,  that  lived  on  those  Islands,  and 
had  interest  there,  were  unfriendly  to  them,  and  discouraged 
them.  But  the  authority  of  the  country  did  interpose  for 
their  quiet ;  yet  the  poor  Indians  were  discouraged,  and  in  want 
of  all  things  almost,  except  clams,  which  food  (as  some  con- 


•  Old  style  must  be  understood ;  according  to  which  the  new  year 
did  not  begin  imtU  25th  March. 
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ceived)  did  occasion  fluxes  and  other  diseases  among  them ; 
besides,  they  were  very  mean  for  clothing,  and  the  Islands 
were  bleak  and  cold  with  the  sea  winds  in  spring  time,  and  the 
place  aflbrded  little  fuel,  and  their  wigwams  were  mean.  In 
this  condition'  of  want  and  sickness  they  were,  after  their 
men  were  sent  for  to  the  wars,  until  mid  May;  then  God 
was  pleased  to  mollify  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  towards 
them,  by  little  and  little ;  partly  by  the  true  reports  brought 
to  the  General  Court,  of  their  distressed  estate,  and  the  great 
unlikelihof)d  they  were  to  plant  or  reap  any  com  at  the  Islands ; 
and  partly  from  the  success  God  was  pleased  to  give  their 
brethren,  abroad  in  the  country's  service ;  insomuch  that  the 
hearts  of  many  were  in  a  degree  changed  to  those  Christian 
Indians ;  and  the  General  Court  then  sitting  passed  an  order, 
giving  liberty  to  remove  them  from  the  Islands,  cautioning 
their  order,  that  it  should  be  done  without  charge  to  the 
country.  This  liberty  being  given.  Major  Gookin,  their  old 
friend  and  ruler,  by  the  authority  and  encouragement  of  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Corporation  for  Gospelizing  the  Indians, 
residing  in  Liondon,  and  by  authority  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  New  England,  forthwith  hired  boats  to  bring 
them  from  the  Islands  to  Cambridge,  not  far  from  the  house 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  a  pious  man,  and  of  a  very  loving, 
compassionate  spirit  to  those  poor  Indians ;  who,  when  others 
were  shy,  he  freely  offered  a  place  for  their  present  settle- 
ment upon  his  land,  which  was  very  commodious  for  situation, 
being  near  Charles  river,  convenient  for  fishing,  and  where  was 
plenty  of  fuel ;  and  Mr.  Oliver  had  a  good  fortification  at  his 
house,  near  the  place  where  the  wigwams  stood,  where  (if 
need  were)  they  might  retreat  for  their  security.  This  de- 
liverance from  the  Island  was  a  jubilee  to  those  poor  creatures ; 
and  though  many  of  them  were  sick  at  this  time  of  their 
removal,  especially  some  of  the  chief  men,  as  Waban,  John 
Thomas,  and  Josiah  Harding,  with  divers  other  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  sick  of  a  dysentery  and  fever,  at  their  first 
coming  up  from  the  Island ;  but  by  the  care  of  the  Major, 
and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Elliot,  making  provision  for  them,  o( 
food  and  medicines,  several  of  them  recovered,  particularly 
Waban  and  John  Thomas ;  the  one  the  principal  ruler,  and 
the  other  a  principal  teacher  of  them,  who  were  both  extreme 
low,  but  God  had  in  mercy  raised  them  up ;  had  they  died 
it  would  have  been  a  great  weakening  to  the  work  of  God 
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among  them.  The  most  of  the  Indians  continued  at  this 
place  all  the  summer,  some  few  excepted,  that  scattered 
to  places  adjacent,  to  work  for  the  English  in  harvest  time. 
But  toward  October  they  removed;  some  to  the  falls  of 
Charles  river,  and  some  settled  about  Hoanantum  Hill,  not 
far  from  Mr.  Oliver's,  near  the  very  place  where  they  first 
began  to  pray  to  God,  and  Mr.  Elliot  first  taught  them,  which 
was  about  thirty  years  since.  Here  Anthony,  one  of  the 
teachers,  built  a  large  wigwam,  at  which  place  the  lecture 
and  the  school  were  kept,  in  the  winter  1676 ;  where  Major 
Gookin  and  Mr.  Elliot  ordinarily  met  every  fortnight;  and 
the  otlier  week  among  the  Packemitt*  Indians,  who  were 
also  brought  from  the  Island  at  the  same  time,  and  placed  near 
Brush  Hill,f  in  Milton,  under  the  care  of  Quarter-master 
Thomas  Swift.  This  last  summer,  though  they  came  up  late 
from  the  Island,  yet  they  planted  some  ground,  procured 
for  them  by  the  Major  among  the  English ;  and  so  they  got 
some  little  corn,  and  more  for  work ;  and  their  soldiers,  that 
were  abroad,  had  com  provided  by  the  country  for  their 
relations ;  so  that  through  God's  favor  they  were  pretty  well 
supplied.  And  in  the  winter  time,  about  December,  there  was 
abundance  of  a  sort  of  fish  called  frost*fish,  which  they  took 
with  scoop  nets  and  dried  great  plenty  of  them.  The  widows 
and  the  aged  had  supply  of  clothing  tind  com  at  the  charge 
of  the  Honorable  Corporation  in  London,  who  tenderly  and 
compassionately  ordered  relief  for  such  as  were  in  need ;  and 
many  of  the  men,  who  were  about  home,  got  plenty  of  venison 
in  the  winter  1676,  for  supply  of  their  families,  so  that  God 
provided  for  their  outward  subsistence.  And  for  religion,  I 
hope  it  begins  to  revive  among  them.  There  were  seven 
places  where  they  met  to  worship  God  and  keep  the  Sab* 
bath,  viz.  at  Nonatum,;):  at  Packemit  or  Punkapog,  at  Co- 
wate  alias  the  fall  of  Charles  river,  at  Natick,  at  Medfield, 
at  Concord,  and  at  Namkeake,  near  Chelmsford ;  in  which 
places  there  was  at  each  place  a  teacher  and  schools  for 
the  youth  at  most  of  them.  Mr.  Elliot  kept  his  lecture 
weekly,  at  Nonantum  and  Pakomit,  where  also  Major  Gook- 
in kept  his  courts  among  them.  When  the  winter  was 
over,  1676,  and  the  spring  drew  on,  the  praying  Indians  most 

*  Or  Punkapog,  since  Stoughton.     f  Still  known  by  the  same  name. 
X  Before  written  by  the  author  Hoanantum.    Hutchinson,  L  163, 
has  ^oonanetum. 
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of  them  repaired  to  their  plantations  at  Natick,  Magunkog, 
and  some  planted  at  Hassanamesit ;  but  not  long  afier,  thej 
withdrew  from  thence  and  gave  over  tending  their  corn,  for 
fear  of  the  Maquas,  who  had  been  among  tJnkas'  men,  and 
done  some  mischief  and  carried  away  one  of  Unkas'  sons  pris- 
oners, but  lit;  was  u^Liui  it:lciised  by  iheuj*  Some  oftlie  praying 
Indiarts  planted  among  ibe  English  plantations,  as  at  MedtieJd, 
Concord  J  Cain  bridge,  and  Chelmsford,  and  got  supplies  by 
their  labor.  Before  they  recnoved  from  Cowaie,  there  was 
a  poor  widow  woman  of  the  praying  Indians,  that  went  to 
gather  some  flags  to  make  inais,  about  iwo  or  three  miles, 
She  bein^  alone,  and  her  company  gone  before  her,  homei 
was  met  by  an  Entrllshiimn  of  Sudbury,  named  Curtis,  who 
required  her  to  j^o  with  him  j  she  being  nn willing,  made  way 
to  escape  from  hira  homeward  to  tlie  wigwams,  but  he  outran 
her,  and  with  his  hatchet  helve  be  wounded  her  very  sore 
in  several  places  about  the  head,  leaving  her  all  in  her  blood  ; 
but  she  being,  not  mortally  wounded  (as  it  proved),  made  a 
shift  to  gel  to  the  wigwams,  where  she  lay  by  a  long  time, 
before  she  recovered.  She  knew  not  who  it  was  that  had 
offered  her  this  injury ;  but  the  man  spake  of  it  himself,  and 
pretended  the  woman  beat  him,  and  what  he  did  was  in  his 
own  defence.  It  is  probable  she  struggled  wliat  she  could 
when  he  was  beating  hen 

In  the  summer,  1677,*  several  of  our  Indian  soldiers  were 
employed;  some  to  scout  with  Lieut.  Richardson  upon  the  bor* 
ders  of  Merrimackj  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  eastern  enemy  j 
others  were  sent  to  keep  garrison  in  the  east  parts,  as  Cocheco, 
York,  Wells,  and  Black  Point ;  others  were  sent  with  a  small 
army  to  Black  Point,  where  eight  of  them  were  slain,  as  is 
before  hinted.  In  September,  the  Mahawks  or  Maquas  (con- 
trary to  their  promises  and  agreement)  came  down  in  small 
parties  among  our  praying  Indians,  and  put  them  into  great 
trouble,  A  party  of  the  Maquas  took  two  widow  women  cap- 
tives, being  at  Hassanamesit  (one  of  tlieir  plantations)  to  make 
or  fetch  cider*  The  same  party  of  Mahawks ,  or  anolber  party, 
came  down  within  half  a  mile  of  an  English  house  belonging  to 
Sudbury,  and  murdered   a  very  honest  Indian,  named  Josiah 

•  W<J  httV^  no  pajTticulars  of  this  affair;  and,  nccording  to  Williamson, 
HUtoru  o/JIfaine,  I.  5.52,  a  treatj^  had  been  ma^e  in  August  befor©,  and 
it  would  aeem,  that  all  was  now  trmnqtuh 
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Nowell,*  who  was  going  to  his  .     This  man  had  a  wife 

and  four  small  children.     His  brother-in-law,  James  Speen,  (a 
very  pious  man,)  parted  from  him  not  half  an  hour  before  he 
was  slain,  appointing  to  meet  him  at  a  place  designated;  but 
the  other  came  not,  and   his  brother  hallooed  for  him ;  yet, 
notwithstanding,  the  Maquas  met  not  this  man,  but  God  pie- 
served  him.     The  English  sent  forth  to  pursue  this  Maquas, 
with  some  other  Indians,  but  they  could  not  overtake  them. 
But  the  Maquas  carried  the  captives  through  Hadley,  some 
few  days  after,  and  showed  the  scalp  of  the  man  slain  to  the 
English  at  Hadley ;  f  who  would  willingly  have  redeemed  the 
squaws,  but  could  not  prevail  with  the  Maquas  to  let  tbem  go. 
About  this  time,  viz.  in  September,  1677,  our  praying  Indians, 
that  lived  at  Natick,  built  up  their  forts  and  the  hke,  which 
they  did  at  Pakemit.     In  this  month  of  September,  about  the 
19th  day,  a  party  of  Indians  fell  upon  a  village  called  Hatfield, 
near  Hadley ;  they  burnt  some  dwelling-houses  and  barns,  that 
stood  without  the  line,  and  wounded  and  killed  about  twelve 
persons,  and  carried  away  captive  twenty  English  persons,  most 
of  them  women  and  children. J     It  was  conceived,  at  first,  that 
this  mischief  was  done  by  a  party  of  Mawhakes,  because  it  was 
done  the  next  day  after  the  Maquas,  with  the  two  Indian  cap- 
tives before  spoken  of,  were  carried  through  the  town  of  Had- 
ley.    But  it  appeared  afterward,  by  an  English  prisoner  that 
escaped  from  the  enemy,  that  this  party  of  Indians  were  about 
twenty-seven  in  all,  whereof  four  were  women;  who  were  of 
the  old  enemy,  and  formerly  neighbours;  who  had  fled  to  the 
French  about  Quebec,  and  were  lately  come  from  thence  with 
the  company  of  another  ply  of  Indians,  who  were  gone  toward 
Merrimack;  for,  on  the  very  same  day,  another  ply  of  Indians, 
that  came  from  the  French,  came  to  Naamkeke,  near  Chelms- 
ford; and  there,  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  carried  away 
with  them  Wannalancet,  the  sachem,  and  all  his  company,  ex- 
cepting two  men,  whereof  one  was  the  minister,  and  their  wives 
and  children,  and  one  widow  that  escaped  to  the  English. 

*  The  Mohawks  had  been  urged  by  agents,  sent  by  the  authorities  of 
Massachusetts,  to  come  down  upon  the  New  England  Indians.  This 
murder  was  probably  among  the  first  fruits  of  that  misguided  policy. 

t  **  The  lands  bordering  on  Connecticut  river,  which  are  now  in  the 
towns  of  Northampton,  Hadley,  and  Hatfield,  were  first  known  by  the 
Indian  name  JVbno<i«cA:."  —  Williams's  Sketch  of  J^orihampton^  p.  6. 

X  See  Hubbard's  History  ofj^tw  England,  p.  GdG. 
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Those  that  went  away  were  about  idj,  whereof  there  were  not 
above  eight  men,  the  rest  women  and  children ;  and  we  never 
beard  more  of  tliem  since.  It  was  a  matter  of  scandal  and 
offence,  (to  such  as  are  ready  to  take  up  any  thing  to  reproach 
the  profession  of  religion  among  the  Indians,)  that  this  man, 
Wannalancetj  who  made  a  profession  of  religion,  should  thus  go 
away,  when  he  was  reconciled  to  the  English  and  well  esteemed 
generatly  by  tbem,  and  had  no  cause  ^iven  him  for  it.  But 
^rasmuch  as  tliere  may  be  some  reasons  gWen  for  this  man's 
acting  thus  at  thJs  lime,  that  may  tend  to  excuse  him^  of  which 
I  liave  certain  knowledge,  I  shall  here  briefly  mention  them* 
First,  this  man  had  but  a  weak  compimy,  not  above  eight  men; 
and  those,  except  two  or  three,  unarmed.  Secondly,  he  lived 
at  a  dangerous  frontier  place,  both  for  the  M aquas,  that  were 
now  in  small  parties  watching  opportunities  to  slay  and  capti- 
vate these  Indians,  and  had  laiely  done  mischief  a  few  miles  o^ 
as  is  before  mentioned;  on  the  other  side,  the  eastern  IndianSj 
that  were  in  hostility  with  the  Enghsh,  might  easily  have  access 
to  this  place.  Thirdly,  he  had  but  liiile  com  to  live  on  for  the 
ensuing  winter,  for  his  land  was  improved  by  the  English  before 
he  came  in.  Fourthly,  the  Indians  that  came  from  the  French 
were  his  kindred  and  relations,  for  one  of  them  was  his  wife's 
brother^  and  his  eldest  son  also  lived  with  the  French.  Fifth- 
ly, those  Indians  informed  him,  that  the  war  was  not  yet  at  an 
end,  and  that  he  would  live  better  and  with  more  safety  among 
the  French;  who,  in  truth,  do  much  indulge  the  Indians,  and 
furnish  them  whatever  they  desire,  because  they  employ  those 
Indians  to  kill  them  beaver,  and  moose,  and  other  peltry, 
whereby  they  gain  much.  These  and  other  reasons  did,  in 
probahilityf  so  far  prevail  to  persuade  him,  which,  together  with 
the  force  they  had  to  compel  him,  in  case  he  refused,  so  that 
he  went  away  with  them*  But  they  went  off  quietly,  and  did 
no  mischief  in  the  least  to  the  English,  which  I  rationally  im- 
pute to  Wannalancet's  being  with  them ;  for  he  was  a  per^n 
not  of  a  mischievous  or  bloody  disposition,  but  of  a  prudent  and 
peaceable  spirit,  and,  it  is  like,  was  unwilling  (so  fer  as  be 
could  prevent  it)  that  the  English  should  receive  any  injury^ 
or  have  any  just  cause  of  offence,  at  this  lime  of  hil  leaving 
them;  because  it  is  not  impossible  he  may,  in  convenient  time, 
return  again  to  live  with  the  English  in  his  own  countryj  and 
upon  bis  own  land  ;  which  (as  I  have  observed)  the  Indians  do 
much  incline  unto* 
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At  a  Court  held  among  the  praying  Indians,  where  was  a. 
foil  meeting  of  them,  it  being  also  Mr.  Elliot's  lecture,  who  was 
present  with  Major  Gookin  and  some  other  English,  Waban, 
the  chief  ruler  among  the  Indians,  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest, 
made  an  affectionate  speech  to  this  effect:     "  We  do,  with  all 
thankfulness,  acknowledge  God's  great  goodness  to  us,  in  pre- 
serving us  alive  to  this  day.     Formerly,  in  our  beginning  to 
pray  unto  God,  we  received  much  encouragement  from  many 
godly  English,  both  here  and  in  England.      Since  the  war 
begun  between  the  English  and  wicked  Indians,  we  expected 
to  be  all  cut  off,  not  only  by  the  enemy  Indians,  whom  we 
know  hated  us,  but  also  by  many  English,  who  were  much 
exasperated  and  very  angry  with  us.     In  this  case,  we  cried 
to  God,  in  prayer,  for  help.     Then  God  stirred  up  the  gover- 
nor and  magistrates  to  send  us  to  the  Island,  which  was  grievous 
to  us;  for  we  were  forced  to  leave  all  our  substance  behind  us, 
and  we  expected  nothing  else  at  the  Island,  but  famine  and 
nakedness.     But  behold  God's  goodness  to  us  and  our  poor 
families,  in  stirring  up  the  hearts  of  many  godly  persons  in 
England,  who  never  saw  us,  yet  showed  us  kindness  and  much 
love,  and  gave  us  some  com  and  clothing,  together  with  other 
provision  of  clams,  that  God  provided  for  us.     Also,  in  due 
time,  God  stirred  up  the  hearts  of  the  governor  and  magis- 
trates, to  call  forth  some  of  our  brethren  to  go  forth  to  6ght 
against  the  enemy  both  to  us  and  the  English)  and  was  pleas- 
ed to  give  them  courage  and  success  in  that  service,  unto  the 
acceptance  of  the  English ;  for  it  was  always  in  our  hearts  to 
endeavour  to  do  all  we  could,  to  demonstrate  our  fidelity  to 
God  and  to  the  English,  and  against  their  and  our  enemy ;  and 
for  all  these  things,  we  desire  God  only  may  be  glorified." 
Piambow,*  the  other  ruler  next  to  Waban,  spake  to  the  same, 
giving  all  glory  to  the  Liord.     After  this,  upon  occasion  of  aa 
inquiry  concerning  the  messengers  sent,  in  winter  last,  to  Mo- 
hegan,  to  stir  the  Mohegans  up  to  pray  to  God,  some  English 
reported,  that  those  messengers  enticed  some  of  the  Indian  ser- 
vants, at  Norwich,  to  run  away  with  those  messengers,  from 
their  masters;   but  the  messengers  utterly  denied  any  such 
thing.    •yVaban  took  this  occasion,  further  to  speak  to  this 
effect :    "  That  God  knew,  that  they  had  done  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  carry  themselves  so  that  they  might  approve  their 

*  Otherwise  written  Piam  Boohan, 
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fidelity  and  love  to  the  English.  But  yet,  some  Englbh  were 
still  ready  to  speak  the  contrary  of  them,  as  in  this  matter 
instanced ;  and  in  that  business  at  Cocheco,  lately,  when  the 
Indians  were  carried  away  by  the  Maquas;  yet  the  English 
say,  they  ran  away  to  the  Maquas  and  were  not  carried  away ; 
yet,"  said  he,  *^  I  know  the  governor  and  magistrates  and 
many  good  men  had  other  thoughts  of  them  and  more  charity 
toward  them."  To  this  speech  of  his,  Major  Gookin  made 
this  answer:  "That  Christ  in  the  Gospel  teacheth  all  his 
disciples  to  take  up  the  cross  daily.  And  he  himself,  though 
most  innocent,  and  always  did  good,  yet  some  said  of  him,  he 
had  a  devil;  others,  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  Cesar;  others, 
that  he  was  a  friend  to  publicans  and  sinners,  and  raised  many 
other  reproaches  against  him;  yet  he  bore  all  patiently,  and 
referred  the  case  to  God;  and  herein  we  should  follow  his 
example.  Waban,  you  know  all  Indians  are  not  good;  some 
carry  it  rudely,  some  are  drunkards,  others  steal,  others  lie  and 
break  their  promises,  and  otherwise  wicked.  So  't  is  with 
Englishmen;  all  are  not  good,  but  some  are  bad,  and  will 
carry  it  rudely;  and  thb  we  must  expect,  while  we  are  in  this 
world ;  therefore,  let  us  be  patient  and  quiet,  and  leave  this 
case  to  God,  and  wait  upon  him  in  a  way  of  well-doing,  pa- 
tience, meekness,  and  humility;  and  God  will  bring  a  good 
issue  in  the  end,  as  you  have  seen  and  experienced." 

There  are  many  other  things,  that  I  might  have  recorded, 
concerning  these  poor,  despised  sheep  of  Christ.  But  I  fear 
that  which  I  have  already  written  will  be  thought  (by  some) 
impertinent  and  tedious.  But  when  I  call  to  mind,  that  great 
and  worthy  men  have  taken  much  pains  to  record,  and  others 
to  read,  the  seeming  small  and  little  concerns  of  the  children  of 
God ;  as  well  in  the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  as  other  his- 
tories of  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  doings 
and  sufferings  of  the  poor  saints  of  God ;  I  do  encourage  my 
heart  in  God,  that  He  will  accept,  in  Christ,  this  mean  labor 
of  mine,  touching  these  poor  despised  men;  yet  such  as  are^ 
through  the  grace  of  Christ,  the  first  professors,  confessors,  if  I 
may  not  say  martyrs,  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  poor 
Indians  in  America. 


FINIS. 
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CERTIFICATES. 

M<gor  Thamoi  Savage  his  Certificate  concerning  the  Pray^ 
ing  Indians* 

These  do  certify,  that  I,  Thomas  Savage,  of  Boston,  being 
commander  of  the  Engl'isb  forces  at  Mount  Hope,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  between  the  English  and  Indians,  about  Julj^ 
1675,  and  afterward  in  March,  1676,  at  Menumesse  and  Had- 
ley.  In  both  which  expeditions,  some  of  the  Christian  Indians 
belonging  to  Natick,  &c.,  were  in  the  army;  as  at  Mount 
Hope,  were  about  forty  men,  and  at  Menumesse  six  men.  I 
do  testify,  on  their  behalf,  that  they  carried  themselves  well, 
and  approved  themselves  courageous  soldiers,  and  faithful  to  the 
English  interest. 

Dated  at  Boston,  the  SOtb  day  of  December,  1677. 

Thomas  Savage. 


Captain  Daniel  Henchnum^s  Certificate  amceming  the  Proy- 

ing  Indian  &>ldiers. 

* 

These  may  certify,  that  I,  Daniel  Henchman,  of  Boston, 
being  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Massachusetts,  not  only  to  look  unto  and  order  the  jpraying 
Indians,  for  some  part  of  the  time  that  they  were  confined  to 
Deer  Island;  but,  likewise,  to  have  the  command  of  several  of 
them  as  soldiers,  both  at  Mount  Hope,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  1675;  and  also  in  another  expedition,  Mav  and  June, 
1676,  when  I  had  the  command  of  the  English  forces  at  We- 
sbakum,  Mendon,  and  Hadley;  in  all  which  time  I  had  expe- 
rience of  the  sobriety,  courage,  and  fidelity  of  the  generality  of 
those  Indians.  And  this  I  do  testify,  under  my  hand,  and 
could  say  much  more  on  their  behalf,  if  time  and  opportunity 
permitted. 

Dated  at  Boston,  this  29th  of  November,  1677. 

D.  Henchman. 
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CSopTotfi  Samuel  Hunting's  Certificate  about  the   Christian 
bidian  Soldiers. 

These  are  to  certifj^  that  I,  Samuel  Huntmg,  of  Charles- 
town,  in  New  Ikigland,  being,  bj  authority  of  the  Governor 
and  Council,  appointed  commander  of  the  praying  Indians 
livbg  in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  in  New  England,  in  the  war 
against  the  barbarous  Indians;  did  accordingly  command  the 
said  Indian  company,  consbting  (when  at  the  most^  of  not 
above  eighty  men.  The  said  company,  with  myselt,  served 
the  country,  in  several  expeditions,  for  about  one  year's  time. 
In  all  which  service,  the  said  Indians  behaved  themselves  cour- 
ageously and  faithfully  to  the  Ekiglish  interest ;  and  I  conceive, 
that  the  said  company  did  kill  and  take  prisoners  above  two 
hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  lost  but  one  man  of  ours;  besides 
about  one  hundred  persons  they  killed  and  took  prisoners  at 
other  times,  when  I  was  not  with  them,  and  they  went  out 
volunteers.  And,  in  testimony  of  the  truth  hereof,  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand,  this  13tb  day  of  December,  1677. 

Samuel  Hunting. 
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To  the  Honourable  the  Govoumour  and  Councill  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts  Colony j  Assembled  at  Boston  this  of 

June  1676: 

The  humble  petition  of  Andrew  Pittinnee,  Quanahpohkit, 
alias  James  Rumney  Marsh,  John  Magus,  and  James  Speen, 
officers  unto  the  Indian  souldiers,  now  in  your  service,  with 
the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  Indian  souldiers  being  about 
eighty  men; 

Humbly  imploreth  your  favour  and  mercies  to  be  extended 
to  some  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  us,   (most  of  them)  near 
Lanchaster,  Marlborough,  &c :  In  whose  behalf  we  are  bold 
to  supplicate  your  Honoures.     And   wee  have  three  reasons 
for  this   our  humble  supplication;   first,  because  the    persons 
we  beg  pardon  for,  as  we  are  informed,  are  innocent;   and 
have  not  done  any  wrong  or  injury  unto  the  English,  all  this 
war  time,  only  were  against  their  wills,  taken  and  kept  among 
the  enemy.     Secondly,  because  it  pleased  your  Honours  to  say 
to  some  of  us,  to  encourage  us  to  fidelity  and  activity  in  your 
service,  that  you  would  be  ready  to  do  any  thing  for  us,  that 
was  fitt  for  us  to  ask  and  you  to  grant.     Thirdly,  that  others 
that  are   out,  and   love  the  English,  may  be  encouraged  to 
come  in.     More  that  we  humbly  intercede  for,  is  the  lives 
and  liberty es  of  those  few  of  our  poor  friends  and  kindred,  that, 
in  this  time  of  temptation  and  affliction,  have  been   in  the 
enemy's  quarters;  we  hope  it  will  be  no  griefe  of  heart  to 
you  to  shew  mercy,  and  especially  to  such  who  have  (as  we 
conceive)  done  no  wrong  to  the  English.     If  wee  did  think, 
or  had   any  ground  to  conceive  that  they  were  naught,  and 
were  enemies  to  the  English,  we  would  not  intercede  for  them, 
but  rather  bear  our  testimony  against  them,  as  we  have  done. 
We  have  (especially  some  of  us)  been  sundry  times  in  your 
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service  to  the  hazzard  of  our  Kves,  both  as  spyes,  messengers, 
scouts,  and  souldiers,  and  have  through  God's  favour  acquitted 
ourselves  faithfully,  and  shall  do  as  long  as  we  live  endeavour 
with  all  Bdelitie  to  6ght  in  the  English  cause,  which  we  judge 
is  our  own  cause,  and  also  God's  cause,  to  oppose  the  wicked 
Indians,  enemies  to  God  and  all  goodness,  in  granting  this 
our  humble  request,  you  will  much  oblige  us  who  desire  to 
to  remain 

Your  Honoures  Humble  and  Faithful  Servants, 

Andrew  Pittimee, 

James  Quanapohkit^ 

Job, 

John  Magus, 

James  Speen. 

The  persons  we  supplicate  for,  are  Capt.  Tom,  his  son 
Nehemiah,  his  wife  and  two  children,  John  Uktuek,  his  wife 
and  children,  Maanum  and  her  child. 

And  if  the  Councill  please  not  to  answer  our  desires  in 
granting  the  lives  and  liberties  of  all  these,  yett  if  you  shall 
please  to  grant  us  the  women  and  children,  it  will  be  a  fovour 
unto  us. 


jBi  answer  to  the   Petition  of  James   ^uanhpohTcitf  James 
S^een^  Joby  Andrew  Pittimee,  and  Jno.  Magus. 

Capt.  Tom  being  a  lawful  prisoner  at  warr,  there  needs  no 
further  evidence  for  his  conviction  ;  yet  bee  having  had  liberty 
to  present  his  plea  before  the  Councill  why  he  should  not 
be  proceeded  against  accordingly,  instead  of  presenting  any 
thing  that  might  alleviate  his  withdrawing  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  English  and  joyning  with  the  enemy,  it  doth 
appeare  by  sufficient  evidence  that  bee  was  not  only  (as  is 
credibly  related  by  some  Indians  present  with  him)  an  in- 
stigator to  others  over  whom  he  was  by  this  government 
made  a  Captain,  but  also  was  actually  present  and  an  actor 
in  the  devastation  of  some  of  our  plantations  ;  and  therefore 
it  cannot  consist  with  the  honour  and  justice  of  authority 
to  grant  him  a  pardon. 

Whereas  the  Council  do,  with  reference  to  the  faithful  ser- 
vice of  the  Petitioners,  grant  them  the  lives  of  the  women  and 
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children  by  them  mentioDed.  And,  further,  the  Councill  do 
hereby  declair,  that,  as  they  shall  be  ready  to  show  favour  in 
sparing  the  lives  and  liberty  of  those  that  have  been  our 
enemy s,  on  their  comeing  in  and  submission  of  themselves  to 
the  English  Government  and  your  disposal,  the  reality  and 
complacency  of  the  government  towards  the  Indians  sufficiently 
appearing  in  the  provisions  they  have  made,  and  tranquility  that 
the  Pequots  have  injoyed  under  them  for  over  forty  years ;  so 
also  it  will  not  be  avaUeable  for  any  to  plead  in  favour  for  them 
that  they  have  been  our  friends  while  found  and  taken  among 
our  enemy  es. 

Further  the  Councill  do  hereby  declare  that  none  may 
expect  priviledge  bye  his  declaration,  that  come  not  in  and 
submit  themselves  in  14  days  next  coming. 

By  the  Council,  Eow.  RawsoNi  ClerJce. 


No.  II.  —  See  page  484. 

For  the  Honourable  the  Gouemor  and  CounciU  ofMassachU' 
$ett$  Colony  J  in  New  England. 

May  it  please  your  Honours, 

I  am  bold  at  the  intreaty  of  the  wife  of  John  Hoare,  of  Con- 
cord, to  intercede  with  your  honours,  on  the  behalfe  of  herselfe 
and  husband,  (who  posibly,  upon  some  consideration,  may  de- 
serve no  great  favours  of  you,)  yet  I  presume  upon  arguements 
of  justise  and  righteousnes ;  you  will  have  no  respect  to  persons, 
but  doe  that  which  is  equaJl  and  right.  It  is  upon  this  account 
that  I  move  in  this  case. 

It  pleased  your  honours  to  appoint  Major  Willard,  Mr.  El- 
iot, and  myselfe,  as  your  comittee,  to  ride  up  to  Concord  and 
Chelmsford,  about  the  middle  of  December  last,  to  endeavour 
the  settlement  of  the  Nashobah  Indians,  (then  at  Concord,) 
under  such  care  and  conduct  as  might  quiet  and  compose  men's 
minds  in  those  parts,  at  that  juncture;  yourselves  finding,  at 
that  time,  a  great  difficulty  in  that  matter,  because  the  Natick 
and  Punkapog  Indians  being  then  at  the  Island,  when  they 
were  attended  with  straits  for  fuelle  and  victulls,  you  were  not 
willing  to  send  more  thither;  now  there  was  no  man  in  Concord 
appered  willing  to  take  care  of  and  secure  those  Indians,  but 
Mr.  John  Hoare,  whome  the  Counsill  accepted  aiid  approved ; 
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and  at  that  time,  I  remember,  Mr.  Hoare  moved  for  two  things : 
first,  that  hee  and  his  family  might  bee  free  from  impressment, 
and  that  the  country  rates,  due  at  that  time,  should  bee  abated 
him;  to  which,  as  I  apprehended,  yourselves  conceded;  and 
when  wee  made  a  more  particular  settlement  and  conclusion  of 
the  matter  at  Concord,  hee  spake  of  the  same  matter,  to  which 
the  Comittee  ans\^ered,  they  aprehended  that  the  Councill 
would  not  faile  of  their  promise.  This  I  know,  that  Mr.  Hoare  . 
lay'd  out  a  very  considerable  matter  for  the  acconunodating  of 
the  affiiire,  I  beelieve  five  times  as  much  as  his  rates,  which  is 
wholy  lost  to  him;  indeed,  had  the  Indians  beene  continued 
with  him,  posibly  they  might  have  repayred  his  charge;  but 
being  taken  from  him  after  six  or  seven  months  cumber  and 
care,  hee  lost  much  by  it.  My  humble  and  earnest  request  is, 
that  the  first  payment  of  eight  rates,  due  when  hee  had  the 
Indians  under  his  care,  may  be  remitted  to  his  wife.  This,  I 
conceive,  will  not  bee  aboue  three  or  four  pounds.  If  you 
please  to  grant  this,  my  request,  I  conceive  you  will  doe  a 
righteous  act,  and  will  obleige  your  seruant,  to  bee  ready  to 
serve  you  and  the  country,  when  made  in  your 

name  and  in  order  to  your  service  and  the  countries,  shall  be 
accomplished. 

So,  with  my  humble  servise  presented, 
I  rest  your  humble  servant, 

Daniel  Gookin,  Sen. 
CambridgCy  30th  of  Nouember^  1676. 


No.  ni.  —  See  page  497. 

To  the  Honoured  Oovemor  and  CounciU  assembled  at  Boston^ 
this  I4th  of  January  J 1675. 

John  Hoar  humbly  sheweth, 

That  whereas,  on  a  motion  made  by  myself,  by  order  of 
Major  Willard,  about  the  Nashoby  Indians,  viz.  That  they 
now  do  eat  their  own  bread,  which  they  are  still  content  to  do. 
2.  To  help  what  they  are  capable  to  do,  about  building  of  an 
house  sutable  for  to  teach  them  in  manufactures,  which  also 
they  are  still  willing  to  do  according  to  their  abillities;  which  is, 
by  the  delay  of  not  concluding  the  busines  before  winter,  £30 
damage  to  them  and  me,  which  I  forbear  to  relate.     3.  That  I, 
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and  my  family  employed  therein,  should  be  freed  from  publique 
charges,  and  also  from  publique  service  during  this  employ. 
Now  the  committee,  as  you  see  by  their  order  here  mclosed, 
they  have  engaged  me  to  see  that  they  do  receive  no  damage 
to,  or  prejudice  from  the  English.  For  the  Indians  doing  no 
prejudice  to  the  English,  I  hope  I  shall  accomplish  to  your 
honours'  satisiaction,  with  the  rest  of  what  is  desired  respecting 
me,  only  they  say  that  they  are  under  my  conduct  and  ordering. 
Now  I  humbly  move  to  know  your  honours'  pleasure,  whether 
you  will  be  pleased  to  give  us  leave  to  make  our  own  orders, 
both  for  regulating  our  affiiires  and  punishing  offenders;  which, 
being  ratified  by  yourselves  or  your  committee,  may  be  our 
lawful!  power  in  all  proceedings.  Or  whether  you  or  your 
committee  will  give  us  orders  sutable  to  our  society.  As  also, 
what  way  I  shall  be  directed  to  save  the  Indians  from  the  inso- 
lency  of  the  English,  being  daily  threatned  to  be  shott,  aad 
one  snapt  at  thrice  at  my  own  dore  by  a  Lankastsheir  souldier; 
or  whether,  you  will  likewise  give  me  leave  to  propose  to  you, 
what  I  conceive  may  be  a  suitable  remedy,  which  I  deem  can 
no  wise  be  offensive  or  prejudiciall  to  any  that  own  themselves 
subject  to  the  lawes  of  this  Government.  I  shall  wait  for  your 
answer,  still  praying  that  all  under  you  may  live  a  peaceable 
life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  As  in  duty  bound, 
Your  humble  servant  to  be  commanded, 

John  Hoar. 

In  answer  to  this  petition,  the  Councill  do  herby  exempt 
John  Hoare  and  his  family,  from  being  impressed  into  the  coun« 
try  service,  during  such  time  as  hee  is  employed  in  looking  to 
the  Indians.  Secondly,  as  for  exemption  from  publike  charges, 
the  Councill  do  not  grant  it;  but  reffer  it  to  the  Generall  Court, 
to  whome  hee  may  apply  himselfe ;  but  if  the  petitioner,  upon 
expense,  do  acquit  himselfe  so  in  that  imploy,  as  the  court  shall 
see  benefitt  accrue  to  the  publike  by  it,  they  conceiv  the  court 
will  consider  the  petitioner  some  other  way,  for  his  incourage- 
ment.  Thirdly,  if  the  petitioner  have  any  thing  further  to  offer 
to  the  Councill  or  court,  for  the  publik  weale  and  good  of  the 
Indians,  the  Councill  shall  be  wiUmg  to  heare  it,  and  give  such 
answer  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  reason.  15th  January,  1675. 
Past.  Edw.  Rawson,  Secretary, 
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1676,  November  lOth  —  An  account  of  the  disposall  of  the  Li- 
diansy  our  freinds  (pro  tempore),  presented  to  the  Council 
(at  their  desire)  by  Daniel  Gookin^  sen. 

The  Punkapog  Indians  are  residing  abqut  Milton,  Dorches- 
ter, and  Brantree,  among  the  English,  who  employ  them  (as  I 
am  informed)  to  cut  cord  wood,  and  do  other  labors.  These 
are  under  the  inspection  of  quarter-master  Thpmas  Swift ;  their 
number,  as  I  conjecture,  may  bee  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five ;  whereof      35  men  :  1 40  women  and  children. 

The  Naticke  Indians  are  disposed  in  fewer  companies,  as  fol- 
lowese,  vict:  one  company,  with  James  Rumny  Marsh  and  his 
kindred,  live  in  Meadfield,  with  the  approbation  and  consent  of 
the  English;  these  are  in  number  about  twenty-five.    5  :  20. 

Another  company  live  neare  Natick,  adjoyning  to  the  garri- 
son-house of  Andrew  Dewin  and  his  sons,  (who  desire  their 
neighbourhood,)  and  are  under  their  inspection;  the  number  of 
these  may  be  about  fifty  souls.  10  :  40. 

A  third  company  of  them,  with  Waban,  live  neare  the  falls 
of  Charles  river,  rieare  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Miller,  and  not 
farr  from  Capt.  Prentce.  The  number  of  these  may  be  about 
sixty  souls;  whereof  are  12  :  50. 

A  fourth  company  dwell  at  Noantum-hill,  neare  Leift.  Trow- 
bridge and  John  Qoones,  who  permitts  them  to  build  their  wig- 
wams upon  his  ground.  The  number  of  this  company,  includ- 
ing some  yt  live  neare  John  White's,  of  Mudy  river,  and  a 
family  or  two  neare  Mr.  Sparhake,  and  Daniel  Champney,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Olivers,  which  are  employed  by  the  said  persons 
to  cut  wood,  and  spin,  and  make  stone  walls;  being  but  a  small 
distance  from  the  hill  of  Nonatum,  where  their  meeting  is  to 
keepe  Sabath.     These  may  bee  about  seventy-five  souls. 

15  :  60. 

or*  Among  the  Natick  Indians  are  to  bee  reckned  such  as 
are  left,  which  came  in  with  John  of  Pakchoog;  which  are  not 
many,  for  sundry  of  that  company  are  dead  (since  they  came 
in) ;  above  thirty  are  put  out  to  seruice  to  the  English ;  three 
were  executed  about  Tho.  Eames  his  burning;  about  twenty 
rann  away ;  and,  generally,  such  as  remaine  are  of  those  Indians 
yt  formerly  (before  the  war)  lived  under  our  government  at 
Hassanamesit,  Magunkog,  Marlborouh,  and  Wamesitt.     The 
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men  belonging  to  these  are  not  above  fifteen,  and  they  are 
abroad  with  the  army  at  the  eastward,  under  Capt.  Hunting. 

The  Nashobah  or  Concord  Indians  live  at  Concord,  with 
the  consent  of  the  English  there,  and  are  employed  by  ym ; 
and  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  comittee  of  militia  and 
selectmen  of  yt  towne.     Their  number  may  be  about  fifty. 

10  :  40. 

The  Indians  that  relate  to  Wannalancet,  are  placed  neare 
Mr.  Jonathan  Ting's,  at  Dunstable,  with  Mr.  Tyng's  consent 
and  under  his  inspection  (when  at  home) ;  and  in  Mr.  Tyng's 
absence,  the  care  of  them  is  under  one  Robert  Parris,  Mr. 
Tyng's  bayl.  The  number  of  these  may  be  about  sixty,  or 
more;  some  of  their  children  are  ordered  to  be  put  forth  to 
English  service,  by  the  selectmen  of  Chelmsford  and  comittee 
of  militia  there.  10 :  50. 

There  are  about  twenty*five  live  at  or  about  Ipswich,  under 
the  gouemment  of  authority  there;  som  of  yr  children  were 
ordered  to  be  put  to  service;  there  are  about  twenty-five. 

8  :  17. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  familys  of  ym  yt  live  about 
Watertown  and  in  Cambridge  bounds,  under  English  inspection 
and  neare  ym;  as  at  one  Gate's,  at  Watertown,  two  familes; 
at  Justinias  Holden,  one  family ;  at  or  neare  Corprall  Humand, 
two  familys;  at  one  Wilson,  at  Shawshin,  one  family.  All 
these  may  be  about  forty  souls.  7  :  33. 

117  men,  450  women  and  children;  and  in  all  567. 

07*It  must  not  be  understood,  that  this  compution  of  ye 
number  is  exact;  they  may  be  a  few  more  or  a  few  less.  Also, 
of  the  men  there  are  above  thirty  now  abroad,  under  Capt. 
Hunting,  at  the  eastward. 

All  these  Indians  meet  together  to  worship  God  and  keepe 
the  Sabath ;  and  have  their  teachers  at  six  places,  viz. :  Mead- 
field,  Andrew  Dewins,  at  Lower  Falls,  at  Nonnanum,  at  Con- 
cord, at  Dunstable. 


Mr.  Hull, 

The  Pankapoog  Indians,  and  particularly  John  Hunt  comes 
to  me  (as  bee  saith  from  the  Councel)  to  demand  their  wages 
for  service  done  the  country.  Their  demand  is  reasonable 
and  just  for  ought  I  know.     But  if  it  bee  expected  that  I 
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should  reckon  with  them  and  the  other  Indian  souldiers ;  there 
are  seuerall  things  must  bee  done  by  yourselfe  and  the  Coun- 
cil! before  I  am  capable  to  eiSect  it,  or  audit  their  acc'ts,  as 

1.  I  must  have  due  certificate  of  the  time  that  they  have 
been  in  the  service. 

2.  An  acc't  of  all  the  Coraissaries,  as  at  Concord,  Dedham, 
Hadly,  Marlborow,  and  of  Corporall  Swift  or  others,  what 
goods,  mony,  corn,  or  other  things  they  have  rece'd,  for 
they  are  apt  to  bee  receving  every  where. 

3.  I  must  bee  furnished  with  mony  and  goods  to  satisfy 
them.  Most  things  that  were  sent  to  Cambridge,  are  delivered 
already,  exept  som  drawers,  calico  shirts,  and  shooes,  and  a 
small  remnant  of  cotton  ;  and  about  20<.  in  mony. 

4.  It  must  be  determined  what  wages  they  must  have,  and 
whether  any  that  are  called  ofScers  among  them  shall  be 
allowed  more  than  the  private  soldier. 

5.  It  must  bee  determined  whether  your  demand  for  scalps 
they  have  brought  in,  and  prisoners  they  have  taken,  shall  be 
allowed  one  coat  for  a  scalpe,  and  two  coats  for  a  prisoner. 

These  things  must  bee  answered,  and  resolved,  and  supplied, 
before  I  can  possibly  auditt  your  acc'ts,  or  pass  your  deben- 
ters ;  which  I  thinke  should  bee  don  with  all  the  convenient 
speed  may  bee,  for  they  are  in  a  needy  condition,  and  their 
harts  are  upon  their  wages ;  and  yet  I  conceive  when  they 
come  to  reckon,  many  of  them  will  be  found  to  have  receaved 
most  of  their  dues  all  ready.  I  pray.  Sir,  please  to  impart 
this  my  letter  to  the  Counsel  and  send  me  an  answer  about 
it,  that  I  may  satisfy  the  Indians,  and  not  put  them  off  witB 
delayes. 

So  with  my  due  respects  presented  to  you,  I  rest 

*    Your  assured  freind  and  servant, 

Daniel  Gookin,  Sen. 

Cambridg,  August  14^A, 
1676. 
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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE, 


BT  THE  PUBLISHING  COMMITTEE. 


The  following  paper,  together  with  the  racdal  which  it  describes,  was 
transmitted  to  the  Society  by  the  late  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
as  a  token  of  the  interest  with  which  he  regarded  the  objects  of  the 
association,  and  of  his  own  willingness  to  aid  in  promoting  them. 
Amidst  the  laborious  duties  of  a  life  of  uncommon  activity,  Governor  Clin- 
ton found  time  for  the  prosecution  of  extensive  inquiries  into  the  history 
of  the  country;  and  this  paper  is  a  proof  of  the  readiness  with  which  he 
undertook  the  elucidation  of  any  portion  of  its  annals,  although  the 
matter  in  question  might  be  of  subordinate  practical  importance  at  the 
present  day. 

The  medal  remains  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Society,  as  it  was  received, 
in  a  mutilated  condition ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  the  inscription  without  tiie  aid  of  Mr.  At  water's 
translation,  contained  in  the  letter  of  Governor  Clinton,  which  must  have 
been  made  when  it  was  in  a  more  perfect  state.  Not  more  than  one 
half  of  it  has  been  spared,  the  margin  on  the  left  of  the  inscription  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  a  chisel,  by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  cut  off  in  an 
irregular  manner.  The  remaining  letters  are  sufficiently  legible  ;  nor  is 
there  reason  to  suppose  that  any  word  has  been  obliterated  from  the 
existing  portion  of  the  plate. 

Since  the  communication  of  Governor  Clinton  was  made  to  the  Society, 
a  document  referring  to  the  same  matter  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr. 
Sparks,  and  noticed  in  his  edition  of  the  "  Writings  of  Washington."  • 
This  is  the  Journal  of  Mr.  William  Trent,  who  was  sent  by  Governor 
Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia,  to  treat  with  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  in  1753. 
Trent  reports  his  having  been  informed  by  an  Indian,  that  "  the  French 
say  they  took  possession  of  all  the  lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alle- 
gany Hill  for  the  King  of  France,  three  years  ago,  by  sinking  iron 
plates  at  the  mouth  of  several  of  the  creeks,  and  putting  up  tin  palates  on 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  430,  note. 
VOL.  II.  68 
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the  trees."    A  copy  of  Trent's  Journal  was  found  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England. 

The  following  is  what  remains  of  the  inscription  on  the  plate:— 

LOVIS     •    XV    •    ROY 
VIMAND'ANT  DVN 
NSIEVR   LE  M . '« 
NDANT   GENERAL 
VR    •    RETABLIRE 
LSqVES  VILLAGES 
AVONS  ENTERRlS 
RIVIERE  YENANGUE 
RIVIERE  OYO 

POVR    .^?'v^?'«9N,<9' 

T  DE    POSSESSION 
DITTE 
CELLES   qVI 
LES    TERRES 
VX  SOVRCES 
SV  EN  ONT 
CEDENS  ROYS 
SONT  MAINTENVS 
1  XjES  c^v^v^c^^ 
RISVICK 
APELLE 


DESCRIPTION,  &c. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Antiquarian 

Society, 

Albany,  24  October,  1827. 
Gentlemen, 

Several  years  ago  I  was  informed  by  William  Smith,  Esq., 
author  of  a  History  of  Canada,  and  son  of  the  historian  of  the 
Province  of  New  York,  that  it  appeared,  from  his  historical 
researches,  that  the  Marquis  De  la  Galissioniere,  a  governor  of 
Canada,  had,  at  a  remote  period,  ordered  leaden  plates  to  be 
buried  at  particular  stations,  asserting  the  exclusive  right  of 
France  to  all  the  region  west  of  the  Apalachian  mountains;  and 
that  it  was  probable,  that  some  of  these  plates  might  be  dis- 
covered at  some  future  time,  and  be  a  subject  of  speculation. 
Some  time  after  this  conversation,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Caleb  Atwater,  Esq.,  the  distinguished  antiquary  of  the  West, 
which  announced  the  discovery  of  one  of  these  plates.  The 
letter  is  as  follows,  to  wit  : 

"  Circleville,  May  I5th,  1821. 
"  I  now  send  you  the  account  of  the  lead  medal,  found  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River,  some  years  since,  with  a 
translation  of  the  inscription,  which  I  promised  you,  viz.  — 
*  The  year  of  our  Lord,  1749,  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
King  of  France,  We,  Celeron,  commandant  of  a  detachment 
ordered  by  the  Marquis  De  la  Galissioniere,  Captain-General  of 
New  France,  to  re-establish  peace  and  tranquillity  among  cer- 
tain (savage  tribes)  in  that  region.  We  have  deposited  this 
plate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yenangue,  this  16th  August, 
near  the  river  Oyo  (Ohio),  otherwise  called  the  Beautiful 
River,  as  a  monument  and  memorial  of  the  reestablishment  of 
our  power  in  that  territory,  which  we  claim  near  that  river,  and 
near  all  those  which  empty  into  it;  and  in  all  thai  country  on 
both  sides,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  those 
rivers,  and  which  we  have  gained  to  our  empire  by  a  long  line 
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of  wise  and  prudent  princes  —  maintained  by  our  arms  and  by 
solemn  treaties,  especially  by  those  of  Ryswick,  Dortrechl,  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle.     Paul  Lebrosse,  fecit.' 

"  Remarks,  —  From  inspection  of  this  plate,  it  appears  that 
considerable  numbers  of  them  were  made  at  a  time,  probably  in 
Canada,  or  perhaps  in  France,  leaving  many  blanks  in  the  in- 
scription, to  be  filled  up  with  names  of  commandants  of  detach- 
ments, who  carried  them  along  with  them  to  be  deposited  near 
some  remarkable  object;  that  is,  some  cave,  mound,  mouth  of 
a  river,  &tc.  Thus,  in  this  medal,  '  Celeron,'  *  Riviere,'  '  Ye- 
nangue,'  *  Aug.  16,'  &,c.,  fill  the  blanks  left  for  them,  in  a  man- 
ner quite  rude  compared  with  what  goes  before  or  follows  after 
them. 

"  Besides,  the  language  of  the  inscription  shows,  that  it  was 
composed  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  plate  was  left. 
I  have  underscored  some  of  the  words,  to  which  I  refer 
you.  *  Paul  Lebrosse'  made  it.  Its  size  was  about  eight  by 
ten  inches  square,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It 
has  been  considerably  injured  by  the  rude  hand  of  violence 
since  found,  but  what  remains  of  it  I  have  before  me.  As  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  Muskingum  was  ever 
called  *  Yenangue  '  by  any  tribe  of  Indians,  it  is  supposed  that 
some  person  brought  it  from  its  original  place  of  deposit,  to  the 
spot  where  it  was  found.  It  is  true  that  different  tribes  called 
the  Muskingum  by  different  names,  all  meaning  *  a  place  of 
residence.'  *  Da-righ-qua  '  in  the  Wyandot,  *  Waketomo '  in 
the  Shawanoes,  and  *  Muskingum'  in  the  Delaware,  mean  the 
same  thing,  —  '  a  place  of  residence,'  or  '  a  river  with  a  town 
upon  its  banks';  alluding,  naturally  enough,  to  the  celebrated 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  at  Marietta." 

Mr.  Atwater,  at  a  subsequent  period,  sent  me  the  original 
plate,  which  I  now  transmit  to  you  as  a  proper  accompaniment 
of  this  account. 

Recollecting  my  previous  conversation  with  Mr.  Smith,  I 
wrote  to  him  for  distinct  information  on  the  subject,  and  he 
favored  me  with  the  following  transcript  from  his  History  of 
Canada,  (Vol.  I.  page  209.) 

"  Galissioniere,  persuaded  that  peace  would  soon  be  conclud- 
ed, and  sensible  of  the  importance  of  giving  certain  boundaries 
both  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  detached  an  officer,  M.  de 
Celeron  de  Brienville,  with  three  hundred  men,  with  orders  to 
repair  to  Detroit;  and  from  thence  to  traverse  the  country  as 
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far  as  the  Apalachian  mountains ;  which  he  admitted  to  be  the 
bounds  of  the  English  plantations  in  America,  and  beyond 
which  he  denied  that  they  had  any  pretensions. 

"  This  officer  was  directed  not  only  to  use  his  influence,  to 
procure  a  number  of  Indians  to  accompany  him,  but  to  exact  a 
promise  from  them,  that  they  would  not  in  future  admit  English 
traders  among  them.  This  officer  was  furnished  with  leaden 
plates,  with  the  arms  of  France  engraved  on  them,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  bury  them  at  particular  stations ;  a  proces  verbal  was 
then  drawn  up,  signed  by  himself  and  those  officers  that  accom- 
panied liitn.  With  tbi5  ^enilenian,  Galiss^io^it^re  sent  a  letter 
to  Mr*  Hamilton  J  the  npvemor  of  Pennsylvania,  apprizing  hiin 
of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  requesting  that  in  future  he  would 
give  orders  to  prevent  hi;?  people  frotn  trading  beyond  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  as  he  had  received  commands  from  the 
court  of  France  lo  seize  the  merchants^  and  confiscate  iha 
goods  of  those  trading  in  these  countrieSj  incontestahly  belong- 
ing lo  France*  De  Celeron  discharged  his  commission  with 
punctuality  J  but  not  without  exciting  ifie  apprehensions  of  the 
nativesj  who  declared  that  the  objecE  of  France,  in  taking  pos- 
session of  their  country,  was  eitlicr  to  make  them  subjects,  or 
perhaps  slaves.  The  immense  load  o(  proctn  vcrbaui  that  had 
been  drawn  up,  on  this  expedition,  was  handed  to  Galissioniere 
and  transmitted  to  the  court  of  France,  As  a  recompense  for 
his  trouble,  Celer^jn  was,  two  years  afterwards,  appointed  lo  the 
command  of  Detroit,  with  the  rank  of  major," 

Gallssjonipre  was  appointed  governor  of  Canada,  25th  Sep- 
tember, 1747,  and  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  alluded  to  in 
llje  above  extract,  was  cotioluded  in  1748, 

This  leaden  monument  must  have  been  originally  deposited 
at  tlie  tnouth  of  the  Venango,  above  Pittsburg,  its  chanjyje  of 
location  lo  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  must  have  beea 
made  by  some  person  al  a  subsequent  periodj  ignorant  of  its 
ori;jinal  design. 

This  is  among  other  proofs  nf  the  unwearied  efforts  of  France, 
to  assert  and  establish  her  claim  over  tliat  vast  and  fertile 
region,  which  now  constitutes  the  We&iern  and  South-west  em 
Stales  of  our  confederacy. 

DE    WITT    CLINTON. 
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NOTE. 

The  following  paper  was  written  at  Copan,  by  Colonel  Ga- 
lindo,  late  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Peten,  in  Central 
America,  and  was  communicated  to  the  President  of  the 
Society  last  year,  during  a  visit  of  the  author  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  this  country.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  brief,  though 
highly  satisfactory,  exhibition  of  the  researches  of  Colonel  Ga- 
lindo,  in  reference  to  a  part  of  the  American  continent,  whose 
remote  history  is  but  little  understood,  and  can  only  be  gath- 
ered from  a  patient  and  faithful  examination  of  the  relics  of  a 
former  age,  and  the  traces  of  an  extinct  population. 

The  investigations  of  the  author,  if  prosecuted  in  the  philo- 
sophical spirit,  and  with  the  ardent  zeal,  by  which  they  have 
been  distinguished  in  their  commencement,  cannot  fail  to  throw 
a  strong  light  on  these  important  subjects;  and  it  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  we  are  informed  they  have  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  to 
whom  a  paper  has  been  likewise  addressed  by  Colonel  Galindo. 
We  are  also  grati6ed  to  learn,  that  in  a  recent  communication 
to  the  President,  Colonel  Galindo  has  intimated  his  intention  of 
favoring  our  Society  with  another  memoir,  on  the  subject  of 
the  ruins  of  Palejique,  which,  as  well  as  that  now  published, 
cannot  fail  to  possess  great  interest  for  the  students  of  American 
antiquities.  Publishing  Committee. 


LETTER  FROM  COLONEL  GALINDO. 


To  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Winthrop, 

President  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society^ 
Boston^  Massachusetts. 

Copan,  June  Idth,  1835. 
Sir, 

Desirous  of  comparing  the  antiquities  of  the  Central  eon* 
tinent,  and  considering  myself  as  somewhat  experienced  in 
such  inquiries,  I  arrived  here  in  April  last,  and  have  dedicated 
particular  attention  to  examine  every  vestige  and  fact  connected 
with  the  history  and  existing  remains  of  this  ruined  city. 

Many  may  smile  at  our  ideas  of  the  word  antiquity,  when 
informed  that  this  place  has  only  fallen  to  ruin  since  the 
Spanish  conquest  in  1530;  but  the  victors  were  so  careless 
of  every  thing  except  gain,  and  so  dispersed  and  tyrannized 
over  the  wretched  aborigines,  that  even  the  memory  of  this 
place  was  almost  obliterated;  though  its  extent  and  former 
civilization  are  evidenced  by  the  colossal  mounts  of  stones, 
both  in  their  natural  state  and  squared ;  obelbks,  some  standing 
and  some  fallen;  tables  and  large  blocks  of  carved  stone; 
busts,  and  various  fragments  of  sculpture  and  earthenware. 

Now  that  the  rulers  of  these  regions  have  a  direct  and  affec- 
tionate interest  in  their  fame  and  history,  we  dedicate  ourselves 
to  its  study,  and  endeavour  to  rescue  from  the  destroying  course 
of  time,  whatever  of  facts  or  monuments  remain.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Central  America  intends  publishing,  in  Castilian, 
a  long  report  I  have  drawn  up  with  relation  to  the  ruins  and 
history  of  this  place,  with  vanoiis  plans,  views,  and  copies  of 
figures  and  inscriptions ;  I  therefore  at  present  confine  my^lf 
to  a  few  remarks. 

The  Indian  human  race  of  America,  I  must  assert,  to  be 
the  most  ancient  on  the  globe.  However  the  white  race,  led  by 
a  foolish  vanity,  may  assume  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  human 
fiunily,  it  is  probable  that  at  a  very  recent  epoch  it  has  issued 
fixNn  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  inundating  Europe,  extend- 
bg  itself  over  America,  and  with  the  energy  of  its  youth  and 
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talent  now  invading  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Indian  race,  on 
the  contrary,  has  arrived  at  a  decrepit  old  age ;  it  has  passed 
through  the  stages  of  youth,  manhood,  and  even  decay.  The 
new  governments  of  late  Spanish  America  incorporate  the 
Indians  into  their  political  associations,  and  endeavour  to  make 
them  participate  in  the  benefits  of  civilization  ;  but  this  policy, 
however  honorable  to  its  authors,  is  fruitless;  the  Indian 
race  is  in  the  last  centuries  of  its  existence,  and  must  soon 
disappear  from  the  earth. 

Power  and  civilization  travelling  westward,  China,  the 
most  eastern  and  most  ancient  nation  of  the  Transpacific  hemi- 
sphere, is  about  to  expire.  The  Indian  race,  predecessor 
in  civilization  of  the  Chinese,  is  even  more  than  they  in 
an  old  age  incapable  of  regeneration ;  nowhere  is  this  more 
palpable  than  in  Central  America.  The  Mosquito  shore,  though 
mhabited  by  Indians  free  from  any  foreign  yoke,  and  surrounded 
by  civilized  commonwealths  and  colonies,  while  the  neighbour- 
ing British  authorities  have  constantly  provided  for  the  education 
of  their  principal  men,  still  remains  in  a  degrading  state  of 
barbarity. 

To  the  primeval  civilization  of  America,  we  must  assign 
a  great  and  indefinite  antiquity  ;  of  course,  no  palpable  remains 
or  monuments  of  that  epoch  now  exist.  Its  destruction  may 
be  ascribed  to  some  convulsion  of  the  earth,  to  plague,  to 
famine,  to  an  invasion  of  barbarians,  or  perhaps  to  an  insurrec- 
tion of  slaves;  the  colonies  or  remnants  of  these  anciently 
enlightened  people,  passing  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia, 
commenced  the  civilization  of  Japan  and  China. 

Savage  darkness  spread  over  America,  till  about  a  century 
after  the  destruction  of  the  western  Roman  empire  by  north- 
em  barbarians  ;  the  Tultecos  appear  coming  from  our  northern 
regions,  bringing  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  probably 
deduced  from  the  traces  left  by  the  primitive  Americans 
in  their  emigration  to  the  northwest.  The  Tultecos  found 
an  empire  in  Mexico,  and  advance  their  colonies  to  the  more 
contiguous  parts  of  Central  America ;  while  the  Incas  in  Peru 
endeavour  likewise  to  revive  the  ancient  civilization  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Copan  was  a  colony  of  Tultecos ;  its  kmg  held  dominion 
over  the  country  extending  to  the  eastward  from  that  of  the 
Mayas  or  Yucatan,  and  reaching  firom  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
nearly  to  the   Pacific,  containing  on  an  average  ten  thousand 
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square  miles,  now  included  in  the  modern  states  of  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  and  Salvador,  and  possessing  several  populous  and 
thriving  towns  and  villages.  Tlie  aborigines  of  this  kingdom 
still  use  the  Chorti  language,  being  a  mixture  of  the  Tulteco, 
with  some  dialect  still  more  ancient  in  these  parts. 

The  city  of  Cbpan  was  built  on  the  right  or  northern  bank 
of  the  stream  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  to  the  large  and 
navigaj[)le  river  Motagua,  which  falls  into  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay  of  Honduras.  Following  upwards  the  navigation  of  this 
river,  from  the  sea  to  the  junction  of  the  Copan,  is  a  distance 
of  sixty-five  leagues,  and  from  thence  to  this  spot  it  is  twenty 
leagues  more ;  the  Copan  below  here  is  partly  navigable  for 
canoes,  during  the  winter  or  rainy  season,  though  rapids  im- 
pede its  course  before  it  joins  the  Motagua.  The  city  of 
Copan  extended  along  the  bank  of  its  river  a  length  of  two 
miles,  as  evidenced  by  the  remains  of  its  fallen  edifices.  The 
principal  of  these  was  the  temple,  standing  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  city,  and  built  perpendicularly  from  the 
bank  of  the  river,  to  a  height,  as  it  at  present  exists,  of  more 
than  forty  yards.  The  temple  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  two  hundred  yards  broad  from 
east  to  west ;  stone  steps,  which  in  some  parts  are  in  a  state 
of  ruin,  lead  from  the  land  sides  to  the  elevations  above,  and 
again  descend  to  a  square  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  twenty 
yards  above  the  level  of  tne  river ;  through  a  gallery,  scarcely 
four  feet  high  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  one  can  crawl  fit)m 
this  square  through  a  more  elevated  part  of  the  temple 
overhanging  the  river,  and  have  fi?om  the  face  of  the  precipice 
an  interesting  view. 

Among  many  excavations,  I  have  made  one  at  the  point 
where  this  gallery  comes  out  into  the  square.  I  first  opened 
into  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  itself,  and  digging  lower  down 
I  broke  into  a  sepulchral  vault,  the  floor  of  which  is  twelve 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  square.  It  is  more  than  six  feet  high, 
ten  feet  long,  and  five  and  a  half  broad,  and  lies  due  north 
and  south,  according  to  the  compass,  which  here  varies  nine 
degrees  east ;  it  has  two  niches  on  each  side,  and  both  these 
and  the  floor  of  the  vault,  were  full  of  red  earthenware  dishes 
and  pots.  I  found  more  than  fifty,  many  of  them  full  of  human 
bones  packed  with  lime ;  also  several  sharp-edged  and  pointed 
knives  of  cha^a  (a  brittle  stone  called  Uzh  by  the  Mexicans) : 
a  small  head,  apparently  representing  death,  its  eyes  being 
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nearly  shut,  and  the  lower  features  distorted  ;  the  back  of  the 
bead  is  symmetrically  perforated  by  holes;  the  whole  is  of 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  cut  out  or  cast  from  a  fine 
stone  covered  with  green  enamel,  as  are  also  two  heads  I 
found  in  the  vault:  with  quantities  of  oyster  and  periwinkle 
shells,  brought  from  the  sea-shore  in  fulfilment  of  some  super- 
stition ;  as  also  there  were  stalactites,  taken  from  some  cave. 
All  the  bottom  of  the  vault  was  strewed  with  fragments  of 
bones,  and  beneath  these  a  coat  of  lime  on  a  solid  stone  floor. 

There  are  seven  obelisks  still  standing  and  entire,  in  the 
temple  and  its  immediate  vicinity ;  and  there  are  numerous 
others,  fallen  and  destroyed,  throughout  the  ruins  of  the  city. 
These  stone  columns  are  ten  or  eleven  feet  high,  and  about 
three  broad,  with  a  less  thickness  ;  on  one  side  were  worked, 
in  basso'tilievoy  human  figures,  standing  square  to  the  front, 
with  their  bands  resting  on  their  breast ;  they  are  dressed  with 
caps  on  their  heads,  and  sandak  on  their  feet,  and  clothed  in 
highly  adorned  garments,  generally  reaching  half  way  down 
the  thigh,  but  sometimes  in  long  pantaloons.  Opposite  this 
figure,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  yards,  was  commonly 
placed  a  stone  table  or  altar.  The  back  and  sides  of  the  obelisk 
generally  contain  phonetic  hieroglyphics  in  squares.  Hard 
and  fine  stones  are  inserted  in  many  obelisks,  as  they,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  works  in  the  ruins,  are  of  a  species  of  soft 
stone,  which  is  found  in  a  neighbouring  and  most  extensive 
quarry. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  stone  table  in  the  temple, 
two  feet  four  inches  high,  and  four  feet  ten  inches  square  :  its 
top  contains  forty-nine  square  tablets  of  hieroglyphics;  and 
its  four  sides  are  occupied  by  sixteen  human  figures  in  beuso- 
rUievo,  sitting  cross-legged  on  cushions  carved  in  the  stone, 
and  bearing  each  in  their  hands  something  like  a  fan  or  flapper. 
Monstrous  figures  are  found  amongst  the  ruins ;  one  repre- 
sents the  colossal  head  of  an  alligator,  having  in  its  jaws  a 
figure  with  a  human  face,  but  the  paws  of  an  animal;  another 
monster  has  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  toad  in  an  erect 
posture,  with  human  arras  and  tiger's  claws. 

On  neighbouring  hills  stand,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to 
the  west  of  the  city,  two  obelisks,  containing  hieroglyphics 
alone  in  squares ;  these  obelisks  (like  the  generality  of  those 
in  the  city)  are  painted  red,  and  are  thkker  and  broader  at 
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tbe  top  than  at  the  bottom.    Mounts  of  stone,  formed  by  fallen 
edifices,  are  found  throughout  the  neighbouring  country. 

In  comparing  these  ruins  with  those  of  Palenque,  I  am 
struck  with  a  similarity  indicating  a  common  origin  (the 
Tulieca)  ;  however,  they  differ  in  very  essential  points. 

Palenque  was  abandoned,  and  the  memory  of  its  existence 
appears  to  have  been  obliterated  before  the  conquest ;  whereas 
the  Spaniards  found  Copan  inhabited,  and  in  the  summit  of 
its  perfection ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  edifices  and  other 
monuments  in  Palenque  are  in  a  better  state  of  preservation 
than  here,  owing  to  their  superior  architecture.  There  is  no 
building  here  standing,  while  numerous  ones  are  still  so  in 
Palenque ;  the  *  stones  for  building  were  different,  since  those 
of  that  city  are  not  more  than  two  inches  thick,  while  these 
were  cut  into  blocks ;  here  the  roofs  were  formed  of  inclined 
stones,  there  they  were  always  placed  horizontally. 

There  is  much  more  perfection  in  the  human  figures  there, 
and  they  mostly  stand  m  profile ;  these  are  generally  placed 
with  a  full  firont.  I  saw  no  obelisks  or  sculptured  tables  in 
Palenque. 

Circular  stones  are  found  in  both  places  of  various  sizes ; 
some  like  those  of  a  mill,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  some 
without ;  and  neither  having  any  inscription,  mark,  or  appa- 
rent utility. 

The  writing,  or  hieroglyphics  (which  are  phonetic),  is  very 
similar  in  both  cities,  always  inscribed  in  tablets  either  per- 
fectly square  or  nearly  so,  and  containing  faces,  hands,  and 
various  identical  characters. 

A   small    Spanish   force,   with   a  considerable    number  of 
auxiliary  Indians,  despatohed  from  Guatemala,  captured  this 
place,  though  they  met  with  great  opposition  on  their  march,  • 
and  a  resistance  here  worthy  of  better  means  and  success. 

This  place  remained  long  celebrated  for  the  superior  quality 
of  its  tobacco;  but  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  being  removed, 
as  royal  property,  to  the  Llanos  de  Santa  Rosa,  towards  the 
east,  seventy-five  years  ago,  Copan  has  gradually  fallen  into 
decay ;  and  is  now  reduced  to  a  small  hamlet,  standing  near 
where  the  brook  of  Sesesmil  falls  into  the  Copan  river,  in  the 
western  suburb  of  the  ancient  city.  This  spot  is  within  the 
modem  State  of  Honduras,  being  four  leagues  to  the  eastward  of 
the  boundary  with  Guatemala,  in  latitude  14^  45^  north,  and 
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longitude  90°  52'  west  from  Greenwich.     The  water  is  good, 
and  the  climate  moderate  and  delightful. 

The  cave  of  Cutiica,  nearly  two  leagues  distant,  has  nothing 
very  remarkable,  but  its  vicinity  to  this  place,  and  the  fabulous 
account  given  of  it  (under  the  name  of  Tibulca)  by  the 
Rev.  Domingo  Juarros  in  his  History  of  Guatemala.  The 
cave  is  entirely  the  work  of  nature,  and  extends  about  eighty 
paces  into  the  interior  of  the  mountain  of  Cutiica. 
With  much  consideration, 

I  have  the  iionor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Juan  Galindo, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Horticultural  Societies 
of  London,  and  of  the  Sociedad  Economica  of  Guatemala. 


V. 


LETTER 


FROM  THE  REV.  ADAM  CLARKE,  D.D.,  LL.D, 


TO 


PETER  S.  DU  PONCEAU,  LL.D. 


LETTER  OF  DR.  ADAM  CLARKE  * 

MiUbrooTe,  Prescoi,  Lanctuhirty  Nov.  22J,  i62L 
Dear  Sir^ 

Almost  six  months  after  date,  I  was  lionored  with  your  letter 
enclosed  with  Vol.  I.  of  the  Archzologia  Americana.  For 
thb  token  of  respect  I  beg  leave  to  return  my  warmest  thanks 
to  your  Honorable  President,  and  to  the  Society;  and  to 
yourself  for  the  handsome  and  polite  manner  in  which  this 
valuable  present  was  conveyed. 

Two  literary   friends  who  were  with  me  on  a  visit  begged 
to  read  the  work ;  their  perusal  of  it  kept  me  nearly   eight 
days  fix>m  having  the  pleasure  which  they  told  me  they  bad 
received  in  perusing  it.     On  its  return,  I  threw  aside  all  other 
studies,  and  bent  my  mind  fully  to  consider  its  contents.    To  say 
I  was  pleased  with  it,  will  express  very  little  of  my  foelingB ;  I 
was  highly  delighted  and   much   instructed.     The  investiga- 
tions relative  to  your  ancient  peopUy  led  me  into  a  new  world. 
Fancy,  a  rare  operator  in  /xntiquarian  pursuits,  got  immedi* 
ately  to  work ;  and  I  began  to   travel   with  your  travellers ; 
survey  with  your  surveyors ;  and  thought  how  well  I  could  have 
digged  with  the  laborers  employed  in  jdearing  the  old  tankS| 
ditches,  &c.  Mounds,  cairns,  and  forts,  which  I  had  repeatedly 
seen  in  England,  Ireland^  and  Scotland,  presented  themselves 
before  me ;  as  also  the  various  instruments  of  stone  and  clay, 
which  I  have  seen,   particularlv   in  Ireland^  <lug  up  by  the 
spade  or  turned  up  by  the  plough.    Those  which  I  have  myseU* 
examined  bear  such  a  striking   resemblance  to  those  whic^ 
you  have  described,  that  I  cannot  possibly  doubt  of  their  affinity. 
For  several  years,  I  have  bent  niy  mind  frequently  to  th^ 
study  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Insh ;  especially  ci  those 
who  live  in  the  glens,  who  preserve  their  ancient  language,  and 

*  This  celebrated  scholar  and  eminent  divine,  died  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera,  at  London,  Aug.  Slat,  1832,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 
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have  not  mingled  with  either  the  ELnglish  or  Scottish  settlers ; 
and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  among  them  a  great 
number  of  customs  and  habits  purely  Asiatic,  and  such  as 
I  am  satisfied -can  be  traced  to  no  other  source.  Their  mounds, 
forts,  gigantic  rings  or  stone  circles,  have,  I  believe,  had 
the  same  origin.  I  am  fullv  satisfied,  that  we  know  nearly 
as  little  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  Island,  as  we  do  of 
those  who  constructed  the  mounds  and  forts  on  the  Ohio. 
Lately  I  have  received  from  that  country  a  box  of  variously 
shaped  stones,  the  like  to  which  I  have  cot  seen  anywhere. 
Some  seem  to  have  been  designed  for  whirlhats,  when  prop- 
^erly  fastened  in  strings  or  ropes ;  others  for  slings  :  some  were 
evidently  designed  for  hatchets,  and  others  for  arrows  and 
pikeheads.  But  there  are  several,  concerning  which  1  can 
form  no  conjecture  whatever.  I  might  add,  that  I  have  seen 
bowls  of  tobacco-pipes  digged  up,  which  appeared  to  have 
existed  long  before  tobacco  was  known  in  Europe,  and  utterly 
unlike  any  European  manufacture  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  have  been  particularly  struck  with  what  you  call  the 
^^  Triune  VesseV :  p.  "SSS.  To  me  this  tells  a  more  direct 
tale  of  Asiatic  origin,  than  any  thing  else,  in  the  volume.  I 
think  it  very  possible  to  have  been  a  vessel  used  in  sacrificial 
libations ;  to  have  been  sacred  to,  as  well  as  representative 
of,  the  Irfdian  triform  God,  Trimwrti.  The  lines  on  it,  as  well 
as  the  protuberances  on  the  forehead,  seem  to  me  to  resemble 
the  sectarian  marks  of  the  l^tndus.  But  to  judge  at  such  a 
distance,  one  should  be  assured  that  every  line  in  shape,  vtace^ 
site,  and  color,  was  most  scrupulously  delineated.  Had  it 
b^en  found  among  the  Hindus,  no  man  would  have  hesitated 
to  ascribe  it  to  Trimurti]  and  have  considered  its  lines  as 
approaching,  at  least,  to  the  sectarian  marks  of  the  Saiva  or 
?5eevaites.  Though  I  possess  no  vessel  like  this,  yet  I  have 
many  metallic  images,  with  drawings  and  paintings  obtained 
irom  the  East,  where  'Trimurti  or  the  Hindu  Trinity,  is  rep- 
resented with  faces  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  on  your  vessel, 
allowance  being  ryiade  for  the  ruder  workmanship  of  the  potter. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  your  investigations  relative  to  the 
ancient  people  will  be  continued  and  extended ;  and  although 
your  data  are  at  present  few,  they  are  got  into  good  bands, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  their  number  will  be  greatly  increased, 
and  your  researches  will  be  facilitated  in  proportion.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  appear  as  dictating  any  thing  to  the  American 
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Society  of  Antiquaries ;  but  most  earnestly  do  I  wish,  that  the 
Mammoth  Cave  at  Kentucky  may  be  explored,  to  the  farthest 
adit  of  its  maia  passage,  as  well  as  to  those  of  its  different 
ramifications  or  forks.  From  its  dark  recesses^  much  light 
may  be  yet  reflected  on  the  grand  subject  of  your  inquiries. 
Its  mummy  has  ahready  told  much,  and  may  yet  tell  more, 
concerning  the  people  to  which  it  originally  appertained.  I 
shall  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  render  the  contents  of  this  volume  as 
public  as  possible.  ♦♦♦*♦♦ 

With  heartiest  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  honor  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  high  personal  consid- 
eration for  yourself, 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

^    Adam  Clarke. 
Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  Esq., 
Philadelphia. 
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CHRISTOPHER  C.   BALDWIN, 

Late  LxBRARiuf  of  the  Soctett. 

By  JOHN  DAVIS,  LL.  D. 

[This  article  orig'iMly  appeared  in  one  of  the  weekly  Jonnials  pab* 
lisbed  at  Worcester,  soon  after  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Baldwin  had  been  received  by  his  friends.  It  is  now  re- 
printed, with  the  consent  of  the  writer,  as  a  just  and  appropriate  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  gentleman  universally  esteemed  for  his  private 
worth,  and  highly  respected  as  a  most  zealous  and  faithful  officer  of  the 
Society.  Pub.  Com.] 

Died,  August  20th,  1835,  at  Norwich,  Ohio,  Christopher 
Columbus  Baldwin,  Librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  instantaneously  killed  by  the  over- 
turn of  a  stage-coach  in  which  he  was  travelling.  Little  is 
known,  at  present,  of  the  circumstances  occasioning  this  melan- 
choly occurrence,  except  that  the  horses  became  unmanageable 
from  fright,  and  that  Mr.  Baldwin,  having  his  skull  fractured, 
was  not  probably  sensible  of  the  fatal  injury  which  occasioned 
immediate  death.  A  letter  to  the  post-master  of  this  place, 
however,  gives  assurance  that  every  kind  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  that  he  was  decently  interred.  Of  this  we 
should  entertain  no  doubt,  independently  of  the  honorable  hu- 
manity of  the  people  of  Ohio,  as  we  are  informed  that  our 
benevolent  fellow-citizen,  Isaac  Soulhgate,  of  Leicester,  who 
is  a  friend  to  all  in  need,  was  also  in  the  stage,  and  rendered  to 
the  deceased  the  last  offices  of  humanity. 

Of  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  has  long  been  favorably  known  among 
us,' the  public  will  expect  more  than  the  ordinary  obituary  record 
of  his  untimely  decease.  His  course  has  not  been  in  the  beaten 
track,  and  his  taste  and  habits  deserve  notice. 

He  was  the  son  of  Eden  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  Templeton,  in 
the  bounty  of  Worcester.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  his  standing  was  respectable,  and  subsequently 
read  law  in  this  place ;  and  here,  in  1825,  he  entered  upon  the 
practice,  in  which  he  continued,  with  reputation  to  himself,  and 
increase  of  patronage,  for  a  considerable  period.  The  profes- 
sion was  then,  as  it  now  is,  crowded  with  numbers ;  and  Mr. 
Baldwin,  who  was  rather  inclined  to  distrust  his  powers  to 
command  success,  preferred  a  field  for  actbn  where  competition 
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was  less  ardent,  and  which  was,  consequently,  better  suited  to 
his  tranquil,  unambitious  temperament.  He  sought  this  refuge 
in  Barr^ ;  but  afterwards  became  associated  with  Mr.  Sibley, 
the  present  Marshal  of  this  District,  and  removed  to  Sutton. 
His  courtesy,  affiibility,  and  kindness  secured  to  him  the  friend- 
ship of  a  great  number  of  persons,  in  each  of  these  places,  and 
disarmed  his  enemies,  if  any  he  had.  ^^ 

Although  success  thus  attended  him,  and  he  had  a  tempera- 
ment patient  of  labor  and  diligent  in  inquiry,  yet  the  law  had 
not  charms  sufficient  to  establish  itself  as  a  favorite  pursuit ;  for 
his  mind  turned  with  avidity  from  it  to  literature,  and  especially 
to  antiquarian  research. 

His  attachment  to  this  study  was  early  developed,  in  an  un- 
common regard  for  whatever  bore  the  stamp  of  antiquity.  The 
chairs,  desks,  tables,  and  other  furniture  of  his  office,  were  the 

Eroductions  of  another  age.  His  time-piece  attracted  attention 
ecause  of  its  uncouth  appearance  and  rough  workmanship,  and 
was  valued  because  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  skill  of  the  first 
clock-maker  in  Worcester.  Wherever  he  travelled,  he  visited 
the  burial-places,  copied  names  and  epitaphs,  mquired  for  and 
examined  town  and  parish  records,  and  ancient  lamily  papers. 
By  this  process,  he  became  master  of  the  genealogy  of  more 
families  than  any  person  with  whom  the  writer  of  this  article 
has  ever  been  acquainted ;  and  it  afibrded  him  much  gratifica- 
tion to  surprise,  not  only  his  friends,  but  strangers,  with  accu- 
rate details  of  their  kindred  and  connexions,  which  were  whoUv 
unknown  to  themselves.  He  kept,  also,  a  journal,  m  which  is 
much  amusing  and  interesting  matter,  being,  in  part,  the  result 
of  his  observations  in  several  tours  to  the  Lakes,  the  White 
Mountains,  and  the  sea-coast.  Some  agreeable  details  of  these 
travels  were  occasionally  published  in  the  newspapers,  in  the 
form  of  letters,  signed  "  The  Pilgrim,"  which  were  fiom  his 
pen. 

To  one  having  such  a  thirst  for  this  kind  of  knowledge,  and 
being  thus  eager  in  its  pursuit,  some  connexion  with  the  press 
would  naturally  seem  to  be  desirable.  Mr.  Baldwin,  therefore, 
while  in  Worcester,  in  connexion  with  hb  friend,  William  Lin- 
coln, Esq.,  in  whom  he  met  a  congenial  taste  and  a  correspond- 
ent love  of  literary  pursuits,  established,  in  1825,  a  periodical, 
called  the  ^^  Worcester  Magazine  and  Historical  Journal,"  pub- 
lished once  a  month.  This  work  was  continued,  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  these  two  scholars,  through  two  volumes  of  about  four 
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hundred  pages  each.  Its  chief  design  was,  to  collect  materials 
for  history,  by  the  publication  of  local  histories,  biographies, 
ancient  documents,  records,  &c. ;  but  it  also  contained  much 
original  and  selected  miscellany,  of  an  amusing  and  instructive 
character.  In  it,  was  published  a  brief  history  of  this  County, 
and  very  valuable  histories-  of  a  considerable  number  of  towns, 
as  well  as  many  documents  of  public  interest.  The  volumes 
are  justly  viewed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  histori- 
cal information ;  and  the  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
learned  editors,  for  the  abihty  displayed  in  them,  and  for  the 
example  of  giving  the  history  of  town  corporations,  which  has 
been  since  extensively  followed,  and  promises  to  afford  the 
roost  accurate  materials  for  a  general  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth. This  work,  thus  valuable  and  ably  conducted,  was, 
nevertheless,  less  popular  than  many  fugitive,  worthless  publi* 
cations  of  the  day,  and  failed  to  obtain  patronage  sufficient  to 
justify  its  continuance,  and  was,  therefore,  to  the  regret  of  all 
who  appreciated  its  merits,  discontinued. 

By  this  connexion  with  the  press,  Mr.  Baldwin's  relish  for 
bis  favorite  pursuits  was  stimulated ;  and,  instead  of  being  dis- 
couraged by  a  lack  of  like  taste  in  the  public,  he  continued  to 
pursue  his  inquiries,  with  a  zeal  that  never  tired,  and  a  patience 
that  was  never  exhausted. 

He  performed  occasional  journeys,  sometimes  even  on  foot,  to 
visit  aboriginal  antiquities  and  natural  curiosities ;  and  assiduous- 
ly collected  all  kinds  of  books,  publications,  and  papers,  which 
fell  in  his  way,  eagerly  treasuring  up  whatever  had  the  remotest 
tendency  to  illustrate  the  history  of  America. 

He  was  early  made  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  distinguished  himself  for  his  zeal  in  promoting  its 
interests. 

Isaiah  Thomas,  lisq.,  the  founder  of  this  institution,  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Worcester,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished 
printer  of  his  time  on  this  continent.  Though  public-spirited 
and  hospitable,  his  remarkable  enterprise  secured  to  him  a  large 
fortune  for  a  country  gentleman.  With  a  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, seldom  surpassed,  in  his  lifetime  he  laid  deep  and  firm 
the  foundations  of  this  Society,  by  erecting,  at  his  own  charge, 
a  building  for  its  use,  costing  over  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  col- 
lecting, chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  a  library  of  about  nine 
thousand  volumes,  all  which,  at  his  decease,  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Society,  and  also  a  fund  sufficient  to. support  a  librarian  in 
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futuro.     This  donation  entitles  this  distinguished  individual  to  a 
rank  among  the  most  liberal  of  benefactors  to  public  charities. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Society  had  no  funds,  no  librarian,  no 
catalogue  of  books,  and  scarcely  any  thing  that  resembled  order 
or  arrangement  in  its  hall.  This  was  necessarily  incident  to  an 
inability  to  compensate  services. 

The  donation  of  Mr.  Thomas,  upon  his  death,  in  1831,  en- 
abled the  Society  to  commit  the  library  to  the  care  of  a  librari- 
an. It  required  high  qualifications  to  fill  this  office  to  accep- 
tance ;  as  the  incumbent  must  assume  responsibilities,  and 
discharge  duties,  which  called,  in  an  eminent  degree,  for  ex- 
tensive learning,  an  affiible  deportment,  and  the  most  toilsome 
labors. 

With  reference  to  these  considerations,  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
selected  ;  and  he,  without  hesitation,  abandoned  his  profession, 
and  accepted  the  trust,  at  the  moderate  salary  of  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  From  that  time,  until  his  death,  he  has  been  a 
most  faithful  officer,  surpassing  any  expectations  entertained  of 
his  capacity  antecedent  to  his  election. 

Great  and  disheartening  as  the  labors  before  him  were,  he 
overcame  them.  Where  disorder  reigned,  the  most  perfect 
method  now  meets  the  eye  ;  where,  piled  in  a  confused  stale, 
were  thousands  of  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  we  now  see 
many  neatly  bound  and  well-arranged  volumes,  constituting  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  periodicals  and  occasional  publica- 
tions. 

The  catalogue  of  books,  which  is  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion, is,  of  itself,  a  monument  of  industry.  It  required  incred- 
ible labor,  as  it  descends  to  a  minuteness  of  detail,  that 
makes  it  almost  equal  to  a  general  index  to  the  entire  contents 
of  the  library.  It  consists  of  a  folio  of  more  than  five  hundred 
pages. 

During  the  same  period,  he  has  kept  the  library  open  to  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  and,  by  bis  felicitous  deportment, 
so  commended  the  interests  of  the  Society  to  the  friendly  re- 
gards of  visiters  and  their  friends,  that  the  library  has  been 
augmented  to  about  twelve  thousand  volumes,  chiefly  by  gratu- 
ities, many  of  which  are  works  of  rare  occurrence  and  singular 
value.  Indeed,  visiters,  who  feel  much  respect  for  such  institu- 
tions, have  seldom  taken  their  leave  without  rewarding  his  cour- 
tesy, by  sending  to  the  Society  some  book,  or  manuscript,  that 
bad  been  treasured  up  as  a  family  relic. 
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To  this  end,  he  also  curied  on  an  extensire  correspondence ; 
addressing  such  persons  as  he  supposed  might  be  in  possession 
of  documents  and  papers,  valuable  in  their  character,  as  iUus* 
trative  of  our  history ;  entreating  them  to  place  them  in  this 
general  and  safe  depository,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  In 
this  manner,  he  opened  unknown  mines,  rich  in  antiquarian 
treasure,  which  have  contributed  largely  to  the  general  stock  of 
the  Society. 

On  him,  also,  fell  much  of  the  burden  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  correspondence.  This  was  a  matter  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  what  has  just  been  spoken  of.  It  was  with  learned 
societies  and  learned  men  ;  and,  while  it  has  called  for  no  in- 
considerable labor,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  executed  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  the  Society. 

Thus  the  Society  has  attained  a  palmy  state  of  prosperity, 
chiefly  under  the  influence  of  a  mind  most  admirably  adapted 
to  enlarge  its  respectability  and  usefulness.  But,  under  these 
complicated  cares  and  labors,  the  health  of  thb  estimable  indi- 
vidual gave  way,  and,  for  several  months  past,  he  has  been  an 
invalid.  The  Society,  grateful  for  his  eminent  services,  and 
having  it  in  their  power,  under  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Thomas,  to 
despatch  a  person  to  the  West,  to  visit  and  explore  the  antiqui- 
ties of  that  region,  commissioned  Mr.  Baldwin  for  that  purpose, 
with  hopes  that  his  health  would  be  improved  by  the  journey. 
In  this  expedition  he  has  perished,  and  we  are  left  to  mourn 
his  untimely  fate. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  been  spoken  of  only  as  a  scholar  and  pro- 
fessional gentleman  ;  but  he  had  other  properties  that  endeared 
him  to  his  friends.  Few  persons  have  been  more  caressed  for 
enticing  social  qualities.  His  disposition  was  amiable,  his  man- 
ners easy  and  conciliatory,  his  address  afiable,  his  temperament, 
almost  without  exception,  cheerful,  and  often  humorous.  At  the 
table,  the  fireside,  in  all  the  little  coteries  of  friends,  where 
his  company  was  sJways  much  sought,  he  enlivened  and  animat- 
ed all  around  him.  His  satire,  though  often  pungent,  seldom 
excited  resentment.'  His  wit  was  generally  the  offipring  of  good 
feeling,  and  served  to  amuse,  rather  than  irritate.  His  repartee, 
though  often  pointed,  seldom  left  a  sting  behind.  In  a  word, 
he  was  a  person  of  happy  temper,  having  an  uncommon  share 
of  good  nature  and  unoffending  wit,  which  insured  him  a  kind 
and  favorable  reception  wherever  he  moved. 

The  writer  of  this  humble  article  pretends  not  to  canvass  the 
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lUeritB  of  the  ndbjeet  of  it.  He  speaks  ot  a  most  worthy  and 
excelleot  persKmal  fiiend,  and  would  be  unwillmg  to  employ  the 
language  of  panegyric ;  but  he  would  fail  utterly  to  do  the 
rimplest  justice  to  his  memory,  if  he  were  not  to  declare^  that 
his  untimely  death  is  a  most  afflictive  bereaFement  to  his  numer- 
des  friends ;  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Society,  of  which  he  was 
ft  most  Taluable  member  and  officer;  and  a  calamity  to  the 
public.  Others,  who  have  leisure,  it  is  sincerely  hoped,  will 
do  yaedoB  to  hit  oMmory  by  a  more  complete  biography. 
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Q^  The  decease  of  memben,  when  ascertained,  is  indicated  by  a 
star  prefixed  to  their  names. 

Wnen  no  name  of  a  State  is  annexed  to  the  place  of  residence,  with 
the  exception  of  a  fisw  well-known  cities,  MaMsacku$€tt$  is  understood. 

Benjamm  Abbot,  LL.  D.  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Prof.  Ebenezer  Adams,  Dartmouth  CoU.  Hanover,  N.  H. 
♦Hon.  John  Adams,  President  U.  S.         Ouincy. 
'"'Nathaniel  Adams,  Esq.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Gen.  Roger  Alden,  MeadeUle,  Pa. 

Rot.  Timothy  Alden,  D.  D.,  President 

Alleghany  College,  ^^ 

♦Benjamin  Allen,  LL.  D.  ^^^  ParJc,  N.  T. 

Hon.  Charles  Allen,  Trorcester. 

Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  JSrorihhoro\ 

Rev.  William  AUen,  D.  D.,  President 

Bowdoin  College,  Brun^^wick,  Me. 

Ebenezer  T.  Andrews,  Esq.  Boston. 

♦Rev.  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D.,  President 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Atherton,  Amherst,  N.  H. 

Caleb  Atwater,  Esq.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

♦Christopher  C.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Lihrarian,Worcester. 
Loammi  Baldwin,  Esq.  Charlestown. 

Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D.  Worcester. 

♦John  Chandler  Bancroft,  ^' 
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*Hon.  Edward  Bangs, 

Edward  D.  Bangs,  Esq. 

♦Hon.  Josiah  Bartlett,  M.  D. 

Levi  Bartlett, 

♦Prof.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  M.  D., 

University  of  Pennsylvania^ 
William  Barton,  Esq. 
*Hon.  James  A.  Bayard, 
Hon.  William  Baylies, 
♦Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.  D. 
Hon.  Abijah  Bigelow, 
♦Abraham  Bigelow,  Esq. 
Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow, 
♦Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow, 
Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  D.  D.  * 
♦Hon.  Francis  Blake, 
William  Bond, 
♦James  Bowdoin,  Esq. 
♦Hon.  Jabez  Bowen, 
♦Ward  N.  Boylston,  Esq. 
John  Leeds  Bozman,  Esq. 
Hon.  Samuel  A.  Bradley, 
♦Oliver  Bray,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  Brazer,  D.  D. 
Henry  M .  Breckenridge,  Esq. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  Bridgham, 
♦Hon.  Elijah  Brigham, 
♦Hon.  John  Brooks,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
♦Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.  D.,  President 

Dartmouth  College^ 
♦Hon.  James  Brown, 
♦Moses  Brown,  Esq. 
Nicholas  Brown,  Esq. 
Samuel  M.  Bumside,  Esq. 
♦Hon.  James  Burrill, 
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prefers  the  estimate  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  which  is  5000  less. 
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